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BOOK  IX. 

CONTIHUXD. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Cbt^iu,  a  IribiHie  of  Oie  people,  inthrcaauUMpBf  Piie  and  aibiniiu,ytari^ 
Borne  6W>,  jhuki  (nerol  nev  Inst.  He  di$lreuei  Cicero,  wlut  bHtig  dtrrud 
by  tiuae  from  uhom  hM  exftcUi  nfiport,  li  conttraiiui  to  go  into  banUkmiwt. 
Tb  get  rid  afCalo.  Ihe  /Htime  t^gip'  the  people  to  owiminkw  Aim  to  dethrimt 
Pixilem!hki'ig'ifC]ipTiu,inidieizelititremtmrei,  whUhconmiHioH  he  eieculn 
wi&  great  puMcliialitt).  T/ie  nexl  year  (696)  Lenluiut  SptnCher  and  AteteUut 
tfepoi  being  eoHiuU,  Cicero  it  recaUei  home.,  and  rtitored  to  hit  dlgxUy  and 
ettatett  em  aMeh  oetaifom  Cledbit  raitet  miMAlnMu  rivlt  la  the  city. 

The  consuls  of  the  new  year  were  L.  Calpurnius    v,m>at 
Piso  and  A.  Gabinius ;  the  one  the  father-in-law  of  *^" 
Csesar;  the  other  the  creature  of  Pompey.    Before  B.C. b7. 
their  entrance  into  office,  Cicero  had  conceived  great  3B4ih  a»> 
hopes  of  both,  on  account  of  the  influence  they  were  *      ^ 
under »    but  especially  of  Piso,   to  whom    (by  the  Ad  QbIih. 
marriage  of  his  daughter  TuUia  to  C.  Piso)  he  was  ^'^^ 
allied,  and  who  had  lately  given  him  marks  of  con- 
fidence, having  employed  him,  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  to  preside  over  the  votes  of  the  leading  Pou.  Red. 
century;  and  when  he  entered  into  his  office,  0DinPu.s.'6. 
the  1st  of  January,  asked  his  opinion  the  third  in  the 
senate,  or  the  next  afler  Pompey  and  Crassus :  but 
he  presently  found  himself  deceived ;  for  Clodius  bad  Pro  sat. 
already  secured  them  to  his  measures,  by  a  private  "*' 
contract,  to  procure  for  them,  by  a  grant  of  the  people, 
two  of  the  best  governments  of  the  empire :  for  Piso, 
Macedonia,  with  Greece  and  Thessaly ;  for  Gabinius, 
Cilicia:  and  when  this  last  was  not  tliought  good 
enough,  and  Gabinius  seemed  to  be  displeased  with 
his  bargain,  it  was  exchanged  soon  ai^er  for  Syria,  with 
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Yen  of    8  power  of  making  war  upon  the  Parthians.  For  this 

095.      price  they  agreed  to  serve  bim  in  all  his  designs,  and 

"•  *^-  ^^'  particularly  for  the  oppression  of  Cicero  j  who,  on  that 

sMih  coo.  account,  often  calls  them  not  consuls,  but  brtrfcers  of 

ptoitom  »  provinces,  and  sellers  of  their  country." 

Pott  Red.        To  gain  the  people,  Clodius,  early  in  the  year  (Jan. 

Vid.  Ortt  ^'5  promulgated  several  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for 

in  Puon.  4.  thcir  advantage.  First,  that  corn  should  be  distributed 

Arcoo.       gratis  to  the  citizens.    Secondly,  that  no  magistrate 

p 'ct'^  **■   should  take  the  auspices,  or  observe  the  heavens,  when 

the  people  were  actually  assembled  on  public  business. 

Thirdly,  that  the  old  companies  or  fraternities  of  the 

city,  which  the  senate  had  abolished  about  nine  years 

before,  should  be  revived,  and  new  ones  instituted . 

And,  to  please  the  citizens  of  higher  rank,  Clodius 
published  a  fourth  law — that  the  censors  should  not 
expel  from  the  senate,  or  inflict  a  mark  of  infamy  upen 
any  man,  nho  was  not  first  openly  and  in  form  accused, 
and  convicted  of  some  crime  by  their  joint  sentence. 
These    laws,   though   generally  agreeable,  were 


Vd.  Mm.    oppTBidngtl  ^ -,.■..,-.  ,  ,.    .        .    -v  " 

g^  I,  iniNt  ityect  muunr.  Mid  m  Uk  mioM  of  *  vialan  ma,  he  u  nid  lo  one  rooved 

the  compiuiian  of  the  bench,  who  thought  it  puniihTnenC  enough  for  a  man  of  hu 

biith  IS  be  ndaced  to  the  tteeoMUj  of  piMtntlng  MnHelf  »  mkeiably,  mod 

ruins  m  deformed  and  betmeared  with  dirt — Cieso  uf*,  that  Piio,  in  bia  out. 

mrd  caniage,  ififcted  du  mien  and  prb  of  a  phDoMptMrg  and  that  his  aspect 

ProSext.      gteul)' conlribuCed  to  give  him  (he  oedlt  of  that  chancier; — he  wai  tevaa  in 

5^  9.  nlsloolut  equtdidia  hla  dmi;  ilow  tn  hia  speech;  mortae  in  bis  manners;  the 

f«iT  ncmce  of  antiqtiU}',  and  a  pattern  of  the  andenc  tepnblii:  |  ambitious  to  b* 

Iboughc  ■  patriot,  and  a  rerirer  of  the  old  diidpline.    Bnl  dib  ((arb  of  rigid 

idrtue  «M  obIt  ttw  oovering  of  a  dhty,  MUiib,  itu^  epicurau ;  wallowing  in  ■■ 

Ibe  low  and  GItfaT  pleanuea  of  life;  tiUa  false  opInloD  of  wisdom,  the  aplendaat 

of  his  great  famUj,  and  the  anoicy  iitiigei  of  ancesMEs,  whom  he  resemhled  tn 

DMhiDg  but  hii  •ompleuon,  rKaromaided  bim  to  the  cnosulihip ;  wbiidi  eKpoaed 

tbc  aenuine  temper  and  talents  of  the  man. 

In  Ph.  1.         His  ooUsagiie  Qabhnui  was  no  h7piicrite,bat  a  pnrfbscd  rake  from  tbebcgfaw 

Pro  Sexu  9.  "^  '■  Wt  wppisb,  luxurious ;  always  curled  and  perfumed  ;  and   living  in  a 

HTpetuiddebaudiof  gammg,  wine,  and  women  i  Toid  of  eveTf  principle  oP  vintnL 

boDOUr,  aad  probilf;  and  lO  daspcrate  io  his  fartuuts,  tbrouf^  th*  eiitCB>agaiMM 

of  his  pleasures,  that  he  had  no  other  nnource,  or  hopes  o(  lubsisience,  bul  frotn 

the  plunder  of  the  ttpabllc.    In  his  tribunate,  irtieu  the  law  by  him  piopoMd, 

whidi  give  the  caiumand  of  the  war  a«aiii9t  the  pirates,  «aa  depending,  het* 

pay  his  court  to  Pompey,  exposed  to  the  mob  the  plan  of  Lncaftus's  house!  tv 

show  what  ea  expiniiive  fsbiic  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  of  lUune  was  baildlnir 

as  he  would   intimate,  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  treasury  i   yet  this  vain   man 

PfQ  Doo,.      i^pcesBed  with  debts,  and  scarce  able  lo  show  his  head,  found  meait^  tiium  the 

perquisites  of  his  consulship,  to  build  a  much  more  magnificent  palace  than  Lu- 

callia  himsdf  had  dgne^ 
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pave  the  way  to  bin  ruin ;  so  that  he  pronded  his  P'  '^'  ^'^' 
friend,  L.  Ninnius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  put  his  »**""- 
D^ative  upon  them,  especially  on  the  law  of  frater-  3,^^  „^ 
nities;  which,  under  colour  of  incorporating  those 
societies,  gave  Clodius  an  opportunity  of  gathering  an 
army,  and  enlisting  into  his  service  all  the  scum  and  Id  nt.  4. 
dr^s  of  the  city.  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  Clodius,  in  ixa.  1.  ss. 
an  amicable  conference  with  Cicero,  and  by  a  promise  ^  ^' 
not  to  make  any  attempt  against  him,  persuaded  him 
to  withdraw  his  tribune,  and  give  no  interruption  to 
tbe  new  laws  proposed ;  but  we  find,  from  Cicero's 
account,  that,  because  the  laws  were  populu*,  and  did 
not  personally  affect  him,  his  friends  advised  him  to  be 
quiet ;  with  which  advice  he  complied,  though  con- 
trary to  his  own  judgment ;  and  we  find  likewise,  that 
he  blamed  himself  afterward  for  his  indolence,  and  re- 
proached  Atticus  particularly  for  having  counselled  ^  Att.  s. 
him  to  let  tbe  law  of  fraternities  pass ;  by  which  it  was 
quickly  evident,  that  Clodius  bad  gained  great  advan- 
tage.   The  vengeful  tribune,  become  extremely  po- 
pular on  account  of  bis  new  laws,  eagerly  seized  the  op- 
portunity which  this  afforded  him  of  driving  his  hated 
enemy  into  banishment:  and,  for  this  purpose,  he 
provided  a  special  law,  which  imported,  that  whoever 
had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned,  and  vou.  P>t. 
without  a  trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fire  and  ^  ^' 
water.     The  putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death, 
though  not  done  by  Cicero's  single  authority,  but  by  a 
general  vote  of  the  senate,  and  after  a  solemn  hearing 
and  debate,  was  judged  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to 
the  liberties  of  die  people :  and  Cicero,  though  not 
named  in  the  law,  was  the  criminal  manifestly  marked 
ont  by  it.    Tended,  amazed,  half  out  of  his  wits,  he 
instantly  changed  his  habit,  and,  as  if  he  had  been 
actually  impeached,  appeared  about  the  streets  in  a  sor- 
did or  mourning  gown,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
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Yen  of   people:  whilst  Clodius  contrived  to  meet  and  insult 

695.      him  at  every  turn  -y  reproaching  him  for  bis  meanness 

^'  ^  ^'^'  of  spirit  and  unmanly  dejection ;  some  of  the  populace 

sm  eoo.  even  pelting  him  with  dirt  and  stones.    But  he  soon 

Plot  Cic    g^'hered  friends  enough  about  him  to  secure  him 

"^'       ^'^^  ^^*^^  insults,  the  whole  body  of  the  knights, 

and  the  young  nobility,  to  the  number  of  30,000, 

Pom.  Red.  with  young  Crassus  at  their  head  ;  who  all  changed 

■d  QuL  3.  jjjgjj.  IjjJjJj.^  ^nj  perpetually  attended  him,  to  implore 

the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  people. 

The  city  was  now  in  great  agitation,  and  every  part 
PmSexi.  ofitengagedononesideortheother.  Thesenatemet 
It.'pJw  '°  *^^  temple  of  Concord ;  while  Cicero's  friends  aa- 
1^  ■"  sembled  in  the  Capitol  ^  whence  all  the  knights  and 
young  nobles  went  in  their  habit  of  mourning  to  throw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  consuls,  and  beg  their 
interposition  in  Cicero's  favour.  Pisokept  his  house 
that  day  on  purpose  to  avoid  them ;  but  Crabinius 
received  them  with  intolerable  rudeness,'  though  their 
petition  was  seconded  by  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the 
whole  senate  :  he  treated  Cicero'scharacterandconsul- 
ship  with  the  utmost  derision,  and  repulsed  the  whole 
company  with  threats  and  insults  for  their  fruitless 
pains  to  support  a  sinking  cause.  This  raised  great  in- 
dignation in  the  assembly :  when  the  tribune  Ninnius, 
instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the  violence  of  the 
consul,  made  a  motion,  that  the  senate  also  should 
change  their  habit  with  the  rest  of  the  city;  which 
was  agreed  to  instantly  by  an  unanimous  vote; 
Gabinius,  enraged  at  this,  flew  out  of  the  senate 
into  the  forum ;  where  he  declared  to  the  people 
from  the  rostra,  that  men  were  mistaken  to  imagine 
that  the  senate  had  any  power  in  the  republic ;  that 
the  knights  should  pay  dear  for  that  day's  work, 
when,  in  Cicero's  consulship,  they  kept  guard  in  the 
Capitol  with  drawn  swords ;  and  that  the  hour  was 
now  come,  when  those,  who  lived  at  that  time  in  fear, 
should  revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies.    And 
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to  confirm  the  troth  of  what  he  said,  he  banished  L.    Vtuat 
Lamia,  a  Roman  knight,  SOO  miles  from  the  city,  for     mt. 
his  distinguished  zeal  and  activity  in  Cicero's  cause  ;  ^  *^-  ^^' 
an  act  of  power  which  no  consul  before  him  had  ^c'^JS*'^ 
presumed  to  exert  on  any  citizen,  which  was  followed  ^   p^_ 
presently  by  an  edict  from  both  the  consuls,  forbidding  [^'*' 
the  senate  to  put  their  late  vote  into  execution,  and  u. 
et^oined  them  to  resume  their  former  dress.'' 

Cicero's  resolution  of  changing  his  gown  was  too  mm  337. 
hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and  helped  to  precipitate  his  15.  ^ 
ruin.  He  was  not  named  in  the  law,  nor  personally 
affected  by  it :  the  terms  of  it  were  general,  and 
seemingly  just,  reaching  only  to  those  who  had  taken 
the  life  of  a  citizen  illegally.  Whether  this  was  his 
case  or  not,  was  not  yet  the  point  in  issue,  but  to  be 
the  subject  of  another  trial :  so  that,  by  making 
himself  a  criminal  before  the  time,  he  shortened  the 
trouble  of  his  enemies,  discouraged  his  friends,  and 
made  his  case  more  desperate  than  he  needed  to 
have  done :  whereas,  if  he  had  taken  the  part  of 
commending  or  slighting  the  law,  as  being  wholly 
unconcerned  in  it,  and,  when  he  came  to  be  actually 
attacked  by  a  second  law,  and  brought  to  trial  upon 
it,  had  stood  resolutely  upon  his  defence,  he  might 
have  baffled  the  malice  of  his  persecutors.  He  was 
sensible  of  bis  error  when  it  was  too  late,  and  often 
reproached  Atticus,  that,  being  a  stander-by,  and 
less  heated  in  the  game  than  himself,  he  would  suffer 
him  to  make  such  blunders. 

As  the  other  consul,  Piso,  had  not  yet  explicitly 
declared  himself,  so  Cicero,  accompanied  by  hts  son- 
in-law,  who  was  the  consul's  near  kinsman,  took 
OGcasioD  to  make  him  a  visit,  in  hopes  to  move  him 
to  espouse  his  cause,  and  support  the  authority  of 
the  senate.    They  went  to  him  about  eleven  in  the 

'And  "Wbacij  tbcre  (nri  Cionn),  In  >n  hiMor;,  ■  mors  UlusCrioiu  tati-  Pro  S«**^ 
taaaj  olaojaiMii,  than  that  all  tbc  hotml  bf  private  IncllDatioii,  atid  the  Knate  13. 
bj  a  public  deace,  ihonld  chaogi  ibeirliabit  lor  ihc  uke  ofone  lingle  eiiiien?" 
Bat  tha  waa  manlfimlf  not  the  oue :  for  the  boncMaod  tbs  KiiMc  wen  ai  gullCf 
a>  Ik,  aai  bad  Eqnal  need  of  the  peopk'a  indulgcDce. 
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Yaiot   morning,  and  found  him,  as  Cicero  afterward  told  the 

mb.      senate,  "  Coining  from  a  little  dirty  hovel,  fresh  from 

^  ^^^'  the  last  night's  debauch,  with  his  slippers  on,  his 

39«ih  am.  head  muffled,  and  his  breath  so  strong  of  wine,  that 

inFii.6.    they  could  hardly  bear  the  scent  of  it.  He  excused  his 

dress  and  smell  of  wine  on  account  of  his  ill-health, 

for  which  he  was  obliged,  he  said,  to  take  some  vinous 

medicines ;  but  kept  them  standing  all  the  while  in 

that  Btthy  place,  till  they  had  finished  their  business. 

As  soon  as  Cicero  entered  into  the  afl&ir,  he  frankly 

told  them,  that  Gabinius  was  so  miserably  poor,  as  not 

to  be  able  to  show  his  head ;  and  must  be  entirely 

ruined,  if  be  could  not  procure  some  rich  province ; 

that  he  had  hopes  of  one  from  Clodius,  but  despaired 

of  any  thing  from  the  senate:  that,  for  his  own  part, 

it  was  his  business  to  humour  him  on  this  occasion,  as 

Cicero  had  humoured  his  colleague  in  his  consulship ; 

and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  implore  the  help  of 

the  consuls,  since  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  look  to 

himself."    Which  was  all  they  could  get  from  him. 

Clodius,  all  this  while,  was  not  idle,  but  pushed 

on  his  law  with  great  vigour;  and  calling  the  people 

into  the  Flaminian  circus,  summoned  thither  also  the 

young  nobles  and  the  knights,  who  were  so  busy  in 

Pro  seiL    Cicero's  cause,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct 

^'  to  that  assembly:  but,  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  he 

ordered  his  slaves  and  mercenaries  to  fall  upon  them 

Pra  Mil     with  drawn  swords  and  volleys  of  stones,  in  so  rude 

"*  a  manner,  that  Hortensius  was  almost  killed,   and 

Vibienus,  another  senator,  so  desperately  hurt,  that 

he  died  soon  after  of  his  wounds.  Here  he  produced 

the  two  consuls,  to  deliver  their  sentiments  to  the 

people  on  the  merit  of  Cicero's  consulship}  wben 

Pot  Red.    Gabinius  declared  with  great  gravity,  that  he  utterly 

'"*"■"•     condemned  the  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a 

In  Fk.  6.    trial :  Piso  only  said,  That  he  had  always  been  on 

frswrt.    t-lic  merciful  side,  aod  had  a  great  aversion  to  cruelty. 

The  reason  ofholding  this  assembly  in  the  Flaminian 
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circus,  without  the  gtries  of  Rome,  was  to  gire  Caesar    Vcvof 
an  opportunity  of  assisting  at  it,  who,  beii^  now  in-      sw, 
vested  with  a  military  command,  could  not  appear  °'*^°'^' 
wi^io   the  walls.     Cesar,    th««fore,   being  called  3<i4d>  ca^ 
□poD,  after  the  cwisuls,  to  deliver  his  miad  upon  ^j^  j^ » 
the  same  question,  declared,  tliat  the  proceedings  P-  h- 
against  Lentulus   and   the  rest  were   irr^ular  and 
ill^al,  but  that  he  could  not  approve  the  design  of 
punishing  any  body  for  them :  that  all  the  world 
knew  his  sense  of  the  matter,  and  that  he  had  given 
his  vote  gainst  taking  away  their  lives;  yet  he  did 
sot  think  it  right  to  propound  a  law  at  this  time 
about  things  that  were  to  long  past." 

In  this  same  assembly,  Clodius  obtained  a  repeal  of  Pro  sut 
the  .^ian  and  Fusian  laws,**  which  had  been  in  force  Hilnup. 
about  100  years,  and  made  it  unlawful  to  act  any  thing  "*^^''" 
with  the  people  on  the  days  called  fasti,*  or  while  the 
augurs  or  consuls  were  observing  the  heavens,  and 
tdtiug  the  auspices.    These  laws  were  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  aristocratical  interest,  as  they  proved  of 
excellent  use  for  checking  any  attempt  of  the  popular 
magistrates,  that  gave  the  senate  an  alarm :  Cicero,  iDVuin.9. 
therefore,  frequently  laments  the  loss  of  them,  and         *' 
caJis  them  the  most  aacred  laws  of  the  state,  the  fences 
and  bulwark  of  the  public  tranquillity.  [But  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Clodius,  in  the  character  of  a  popular 
tribune,  should  attempt  the  repeal  of  such  laws,  seeing 
the  worthy  consul  Bibulus  had,  the  very  last  year,  in 
order  to  hinder  the  passing  of  certain  laws  beneficial 
to  the  people,  most  impudently  proclaimed  all  the  days  vu.  h. ». 
of  eight  months  together  holy  days.] 

.  <Thit  tamer,  tm  Di.  Middfeun,  «m  txttal,  ud  tamable  to  die  put  whicfa 
CffWT  VM  then  actrng ;  for,  whils  it  confimied  the  foundatiDii  of  Clodiua'i  Uw,  It 
«nied»dbii>tifiDoderHuii  towwdiCicat);  er,  umi  ispsnraBa  wrjtci  BXpruM*  EilL  '^03, 
U,  left  ipiraiTmiicm  only  to  the  ooe,  but  did  ttal  itivia  to  ihi  olhw,  CJc.  p-  »'*^ 

*  The  uthnnoftlKM  law*  KC  not  CRtuhdj  known.  Mutratiui  uyi,ihoyTfCT« 
t>otTlbianofIliepM|il&(faautlfOrcuib«f<lRClodlui'9tiibuiieilil{h  Hottoman. 
Biu^rMthcm  SXaaudmtm  ud  dVoent  kulhon,  ucriblog  th«  tint  to  Q.  iGllui 
Petals  aoKdimMO;  the  laeoDd  to  P.  Fubu*  iw  Furiui,  cmiul  in  i;i7. 

■  Tbe  die*  bsti  wm  thedap  <n>  "hich  the  couiu  of  law  were  opoi,  and  llie  prc- 
WMwIlo  bMHOnvM;  wUdidajtmninaAcd  fbrtlut  purpoH  in  tlu  adcnilui. 
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Y««  of  "  Pompey,  who  had  hitherto  been  giving  Cicero 

695.  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  friendship,  and  been 

"•  ^'  "'•  frequent  and  open  in  his  visits  to  him,  began  now,  as 

31MA  ram-  the  plot  ripened  towards  a  crisis,  to  grow  cool  and 

Middi.pL  reserved;  while  the  Clodian  faction,  fearing  lest  he 

331—334.  injirht  be  induced  at  last  to  protect  him,  were  em- 

PraDoni.        ,  o  .  „      ,     .  ■,..,■  i 

11.  ploying  all  their  arts  to  infuse  jealouBies  and  suspi- 

ig.  '*  cions  into  him  of  a  design  against  him  from  Cicero. 
They  posted  some  of  their  confidents  at  Cicero's 
house,  to  watch  Pompey's  coming  thither,  and  to 
admonish  him  by  whispers,  and  billets  put  into  his 
hands,  to  be  cautious  of  venturing  himself  there,  and 
to  take  better  care  of  his  life ;  which  was  inculcated 
to  him  so  strongly  at  home  by  perpetual  letters  and 
messages  from  pretended  friends,  that  he  thought 
fit  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  city,  to  his  house 
on  the  Atban  hill.  It  cannot  be  easily  imagined 
that  he  entertained  real  apprehensions  of  Cicero : 
but,  if  he  had  any  fear,  it  must,  as  Cicero  says,  have 
been  of  the  common  enemies  of  them  both,  lest  they 
might  possibly  attempt  somewhat  in  Cicero's  nanae ; 
and,  by  the  opportunity  of  charging  it  upon  Cicero, 
hope  to  get  rid  of  them  both  at  the  same  time :  but 
the  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that,  being  obliged, 
by  his  engagement  with  Ctesar,  to  desert  Cicero, 
and  suffer  him  to  be  driven  out  of  the  city,  he  was 
willing  to  humour  these  insinuations,  as  giving  the 
roost  plausible  pretext  of  excusing  his  perfidy." 

Before  things  came  to  extremity,  Cicero  thought 
it  advisable  to  press  Pompey  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
know  for  certain  what  he  had  to  expect  from  him. 
In  pitfio.    Some  of  his  chief  friends  undertook  the  task ;  Lu- 
"■  cuUus,  Torquatus,  Lentulus,  &c.  who,  with  a  nu- 

merous attendance  of  citizens,  went  to  find  him  at  his 
Alban  villa,  and  to  intercede  with  him,  not  to  desert 
the  fortunes  of  his  old  friend.  He  received  them 
civilly,  though  coldly;  referring  them  wholly  to  the 
consuls,  and  declaring,  that  hC)  being  only  a  private 
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man,  could  not  pretend  to  take  the  field  against  an   Vm  «r 
armed  tribune,  without  a  public  authority;  but  if     no. 
the  consuls,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  would  enter  °'*^°'^' 
into  the  affiiir,  he  would  presently  arm  himself  in  ^^  "^ 
their  defence.     With    this   answer  they  addressed 
themselves  again  to  the  consuls ;  but  with  no  better 
success  than  before :  Gabioius  treated  them  rudely ; 
but  Piso  calmly  told  them,  that  he  was  not  so  stout 
8  consul  as  Torquatus  and  Cicero  had  been ;  that 
there  was  no  need  of  anns  or  fighting;  that  Cicero 
might  save  the  republic  a  second  time,  if  he  pleased, 
by  withdrawing  himself;  for,  if  he  stayed,  it  would 
cost  an  infinite  quantity  of  civil  blood ;  and,  in  short, 
that  neither  be,  nor  his  colleague,  nor  his  son-in-law, 
Cesar,  would  relinquish  the  party  of  the  tribune.    ' 

After  this  repulse,  Cicero  resolved  to  make  hisinFtMo. 
last  effi>rt  on  Pompey,  by  throwing  himself  in  perton"' 
at  his  feet.    Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Pompey  slipped 
out  at  a  back  door,  and  would  not  see  him :  but  it  is 
certain,  from  Cicero's  account,  that  he  was  admitted 
to  an  audience ;  and,  when  he  began  to  press,  and 
even  supplicate  him,  in  a  manner  the  moit  affecting, 
that  Pompey  fiatJy  refiised  to  help  him ;  allying  in 
excuse  of  himself,  the  necessity,  which  he  was  uuder, 
of  acting  nothing  against  the  will  of  Cssar.    This  Ad  ah. 
experiment  convinced  Cicero  that  he  had  a  much  '***  *' 
greater  power  to  contend  with  than  what  had  yet 
appeared  in  sight :  he  called,  therefore,  a  council  of 
his  friends,  with  intent  to  take  his  final  resolution, 
agreeably  to  their  advice.    The  question  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  best  to  stay,  and  defend  himself  by  force; 
or  to  save  the  efiusion  of  blood,  by  retreating,  till 
the  storm  sfaould-blow  over:  Lucullus'  advised  the 
first,  but  Cato,  and,  above  all,  Hortensius,  warmly  Pint,  b 
ui^ed   the  last;  which,   concurring  with  Atticus'a*^ 

'  Phiurch  wihia  IiOCuUm  without  an;  praunnci]  i  ind  liDO  th«  gr^  Ln. 
cuHoi  died  road  tctj  nod  (ftei  tbe  don  wa  an  •poikliig  ct,  aad  wu,  thodbM^ 
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Yov  <if  advice,  as  well  as  the  fears  and  entreaty  of  all  his 

SBs.  own  fiimily,  made  him  resolve  to  quit  the  field  to  his 

°'^°^'  enemies,  and  submit  to  a  voluntary  exile. 


A  little  befiH-e  his  retreat,  be  to(d:  a  small  statue  of 
Minerva,  which  had  long  been  reverenced  in  fats  family, 
as  a  kind  of  tutelar  deity,  and,  carryingit  to  tbeCapitoI, 
placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  under  the  title  of 
Minerva,  the  guardian  of  the  city,  that,  in  the  plunder 
of  his  goods,  which  was  likely  to  ensue,  this  sacred 
guardian  might  not  be  pro&ned  by  impious  hands. 
Lcg.s.  "Nos,quiillamcustodem  urbis, omnibus ereptisnostris 
rebus  et  perditis,  violari  ab  impiis  passi  non  sumus." 
He  departed  from  Rome  in  the  night,  escorted  by 
a  numerous  guard  of  friends,  who,  after  a  day's 
journey  or  two,  left  him,  with  the  greatest  expres- 
sions of  tenderness,  to  pursue  his  way  towards  Sicily, 
which  he  proposed  as  the  place  of  his  residence,  and 
where,  for  bis  eminent  services  to  the  island,  he 
assured  himself  of  a  kind  reception  and  safe  retreat. 
ii-  As   sooD  as  it  was   known    that    he  was   gone, 

Ciodtus  published  a  second  law,  conceived  in  the 
following  terms : 
Dom.        "  Whereas  M,  T.  Cicero  has  put  Roman  citizens  to 
&^    death,  unheard  and  uncondemned ;  and  for  tbut  end 
m.iMk  forged  the  authority  and  decree  of  the  senate :  may  it 
please  you  to  orduu,  that  he  be  interdicted  from  fire 
and  water;  that  nobody  presume  to  harbour  or  receive 
him  on  pain  of  death ;  and  that  whoever  shall  move, 
speak,  vote,  or  take  any  step  towards  recalling  bimi 
he  shall  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy." 
iL  It  is  pretended,  that  this  law  was  essentially  null 

"*'       and  invalid  : '  for  Cicero  says,  it  was  not  properly  a 

■  It  k  uidi,  likcwiM,  Uut  Ok  tenot  of  ibe  Uw  wen  u  ibiuid,  Ibu  lliev  u. 
nulled  themKlint  Tdt  it  aiKted,Dt>ttli*tCiceioinajordKHildbi,  butthubebe 
iBto^cCtd,  «lildiwwlinpatiS>lei  ibicrM power oannh,BqnCio(n>,eu mike 
B  thine  to  be  done  befwe  It  be  done.     "  Nm  tuiil  at 'iuierdicalur /'  ttd  at 

^iaterdictam  lU.' ScxU  noiter,~t<ma  vmio — jntmiam  jam  dialiniciu  et,— 

quod  factim  mm  eit,  ut  lU  Jbctum,  Jerri  ad  pofuluin,  oiil  verbii  allii  lanciri, 
mrl  nffftvgUt  tonfirmari  paleaf"  Fro  Dom.  IS,  "  Quid  d  til  vtrUt  tcripla 
at  Ma  ftottHftio,  ut  H  ipia  iliMBJuMf"  lb.  9. 

N.B.  The  dlitlDctiiin.  here  iatinuud,  betveeo  '  interdicmlar'  and  'inler. 
dicfum  ji/,'<l««crvalhca(teBtianof  UlgmuniHfiuii.    Tlwj  m  ccnimaiiy  nnd 
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law,  but  a  privilege ;  or  an  act  to  inflict  penalties 
oa  a  particular  citixen  by  name  without  any  previous 
trial ;  which  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  mort 
sacred  and  ftindamental  constitutions  of  the  republic. 
"  Vetant  iegea  sacratte,  vetant  xii  tabul»  leges  pri- 
vatia  hominibus  irrogari.    Id  est  enim  privilegium." 

[This  objection  to  the  proceedings  against  Cicero 
seems  fully  to  justify  them ;  the  thing  here  spoken  of, 
aa  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  and  the 
fundamental  constitutions  of  the  state,  being  the  rery 
thing  of  which  he  had  been  notoriously  guilty.  And  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  authority  of  the  senate> 
upon  which  he  acted,  could  not  make  his  act  legal  j 
but,  by  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  whatever  the  people 
decreed  last  was  law;  and  the  votes  of  the  peofJe  were 
their  decree ;  so  that  Cicero  was  legally  buiisfaed.J 

With  this  law  against  Cicero  there  was  another 
published  at  the  same  time,  which  granted  to  the  two 
consuls  the  provinces  above  specified,  with  a  provision 
of  whatever  troops  or  money  they  thought  fit.  Both 
the  laws  passed  without  opposition,  and  Clodius  lost 
no  time  in  putting  the  first  of  them  in  execution,  but 
fell  immediately  to  plundering,  burning,  and  demolish- 
ingCicero's  houses,  both  in  thecityand  in  the  country. 
The  best  part  of  his  goods  was  divided  between  the  two 
consuls ;  the  marble  columns  of  his  Palatine  house  were 
carried  publicly  to  Fiso's  father-in-law;  and  the  rich 
furniture  of  his  Tusculan  villa  to  his  neighbour  G«bi- 
nius ;  who  removed  even  the  trees  ofhis  plantations  into 
his  own  grounds:  and  to  make  the  loss  of  his  house  in 
Rome  irretrievable,  Clodius  consecrated  the  area  on 
which  it  stood  to  the  perpetual  service  of  religion,  and 
built  a  temple  upon  it  to  the  goddess  of  Liberty. 


MkldL 
p.  340. 

PK>9«t 

10.  S4. 


ate,  we  lee,  mikea  ihc  unte  •temd,  whetc  tlu  ot 

PsnhcT,  that  the  penal  cause  b«iiiR  KcouDdtd  oa 
that  Cicera  had  fcnged  ibe  deoteiaf  Uie  tniale  ;  It  codli  DM  potrfUj  (land,  for 
want  or  a  foondatkni.    ProDom.  19. 

And  laatly,  though  U  pnivided  (hat  nobody  ihouhl  haihoui  him,  ;et  it  had  not 
oidvred  him  to  be  expelled,  or  enjiuDed  hbn  (•  quit  th«  dty,    lb.  'IB. 
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Yaa  rf        "  The  desolation   of  Cicero's  fortunes  at  home, 
696.      and  the  miseries  which  he  suflered  ahroad,  in  being 
B.  c.  57.  depriyed  of  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  him,  soon 
394<hcon-  made  him   repent  of  the  resolution   of  his  light; 
Pro  Dom.    which  he  ascribes  to  the  envy  and  treachery  of  his 
tJidd]        counsellors,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his  fears,  and 
343—340.  the  perplexity  which  he  was  under,  pushed  him  to 
an  act  both  ruinous  and  inglorious.    This  he  chiefly 
charges  on  Hortensius ;  and  though  he  forbears  to 
name  him  to  Atticus,  on  account  of  the  strict  friend- 
ship  between  them,  yet  he  accuses  him  very  freely 
AaQnint.  to  his  brother  Quint US,  of  coming  every  day  insidi- 
''  ^   ously  to  his  house,  and,  with  the  greatest  expressions 
of  zeal  and  affection,  perpetually  insinuating  to  his 
hopes  and  fears,  that,  by  giving  way  to  the  present 
lb.  4.         rage,  he  could  not  fail  of  being  recalled  with  glory 
in  three   days*  time.     Hortensius  was  particularly 
intimate  at  this  time  with  Pompey,  and  might  possi- 
bly be  employed  to  ui^e  Cicero  to  this  step,  in  order 
to  save  Pompey  the  disgrace  of  being  forced  to  act 
against  him  with  a  very  high  hand.  But  let  that  be  as 
it  will,  it  was  Pompey 's  conduct  which  shocked  Cicero 
the  most:  not  for  its  being  contrary  to  bis  oaths,^ 
which  the  ambitious  can  easily  dispense  with ;  but  to 
his  interest,  which  they  never  neglected,  but  through 
weakness.    The  consideration  of  what  was  useful  to 
Pompey  made  him  depend  on  his  assistance.' - 

"  In  this  ruffled  and  querulous  state  of  mind,  stung 
with  tbe  recollection  of  his  own  mistakes  and  the 
perfidy  of  his  friends,  he  often  laments  that  he  had 
not  tried  the  fate  of  arms,  and  resolved  either  to 
conquer  bravely,  or  die  honourably;  which  he  dwells 
so  much  upon  in  his  letters,  as  to  seem  persuaded 
that  it  would  have  been  his  wisest  course.  But  this 
is  a  problem,  not  easy  to  be  solved :  it  is  certain, 

^"IluinrMin  (uyaCicROiaalettcr  to  Aldeus  iHa  Fomjity't  ietOi)  lobe 
in  bonnt,  gme,  ud  worth;  man."  "  Tbii  (iddi  Dr.  MiddJeCoti)  WH  (iMihart 
and  nue  duncter  of  ihe  nun  from  one  wba  perfectly  IcDCw  him."  Midd.  Lifd 
of  Cic  ml.  ftp.  13%    WhstincoDiiMendnuetlMwI 
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that  bis  enemies  were  using  all  arts  to  urge  him  to 
Uie  resolution  of  retreating:  as  if  they  apprehended 
the  consequences  of  his  stay }  and  the  real  aim  of  _ 
the  triumYirate  was,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  humble  ^, 
him  :  yet  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  all  resistance  must 
have  been  vaio,  if  they  had  foand  it  necessary  to  exert 
their  strength  gainst  him ;  and  that  f  bey  had  already 
proceeded  too  far,  to  suffer  him  to  remain  in  the  city  in 
d^ance  of  them :  and,  if  their  power  had  actually  been 
employed  to  drive  him  away,  his  return  must  have  been 
the  more  desperate,  and  they  the  more  interested  to 
keep  him  out:  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  his  most 
prudent  part,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  his  character, 
to  yield,  as  he  did,  to  the  necessity  of  the  times. 

"  But  we  have  a  full  ^certainly  not  a  true  J  account 
of  the  motives  of  his  retreat,  in  the  speeches,  which 
he  made  after  his  return,  both  to  the  senate  and  the 
people.  '  When  I  saw  the  senate  (says  he)  deprived  n 
of  its  leaders,  myself  partly  pushed  and  partly  be-  ft 
trayed  by  the  magistrates;  the  slaves  enrolled  by 
name,  under  the  colour  of  fraternities ;  the  remains 
of  Catiline's  forces  brought  again  into  the  field  under 
their  old  chiefs ;  the  Icnights  terrified  with  proscrip- 
tions ,-  the  corporate  towns  with  military  execution, 
and  with  death  and  destruction ;  I  could  still  have 
defended  myself  by  arms,  and  was  advised  to  do  so 
by  many  brave  friends ;  nor  did  I  want  that  same 
courage,  which  you  had  all  seen  me  exert  on  other 
occasions :  but  when  1  saw,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
if  I  conquered  my  present  enemy,  there  were  many 
more  behind,  whom  I  bad  still  to  conquer;  that,  if 
I  happened  to  be  conquered,  many  honest  men  would 
fall  both  with  me  and  afler  me ;  that  there  were 
people  enough  ready  to  revenge  the  tribune's  blood* 
while  the  punishment  of  mine  would  be  left  to  the 
forms  of  a  trial  and  to  posterity;  I  resolved -not  to 
employ  force  in  defending  my  private  safety,  after  I 
had  defended  that  of  the  republic  without  it;  and  was 
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Tor  of   willing  that  boneat  men  should  rather  lament  the  ruin 
686.      of  my  fortunes  than  make  their  own  desperate  by  ad- 
"•  ^'  "•  hering  to  me  :  and  if,  after  all,  I  had  fallen  alone,  that 
J»^«o.  would  have  been  dishonourable  to  myself;  if  amidst 
the  slaughter  of  the  citizens,  fatal  to  the  republic.*" 
His  letters,  written  during  his  exile,  to  Terentia 
and  Atticus,  discover  that  all  he  says  here,  of  bis 
courage  being  restrained  by  his  patriotism,  is  false. 
Vid.  npn.  The  truth  is,  he  had  neither  courage  nor  patriotism  : 
^  he  would  have  accepted  the  lieutenancy  offered  him 

by  Csesar,  and  have  become  an  humble  servant  of 
the  triumvirate,  if  Clodius  had  not  outwitted  him. 
And  when,  by  refusing  that  lieutenancy,  he  had  lost- 
the  protection  of  Csesar,  he  would  have  commenced 
a  civil  war  to  preserve  his  station  and  his  fortune,  if 
he  had  not  felt  the  want  of  courage  in  himself,  and 
had  not  found,  that,  even  in  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  he  overrated  his  own  importance.  ' 
Hdm.  "Cicero  (says  a  very  candid  and  ingenious  writer) 

^'i'^'  18  perpetually  reproaching  himself  in  these  letters  to 
L«-  s-       Terentia,  and  thosewhich  he  wrote  at  the  same  time  to 
Atticus,  for  not  having  taken  up  arms,  and  resolutely 
withstood  the  violence  of  Clodiua.    He    afterward, 
however,  in  several  of  his  speeches,  made  a  merit  of 
what  he  here  condemns,  and  particularly  in  that  for 
Sextius  be  appeals  to  Heaven  in  the  most  solemn 
ntanner,  that  he  submitted  to  a  voluntary  exile,  in 
order  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  fellow-cttizens,  and 
pn  Stit.    preserve  the  public  tranquillity.  '  Te,  te  patria,  testor, 
^  et  vos,  pcnates  patriique  Dii,  me  vestrarum  sedum  tem- 

plorumque  causa,  me  propter  salutem  meorum  civium, 
qute  mihi  semper  fuit  mea  carior  vita,  dimicationem 
csdemque  fugisse.'  But  Cicero's  veracity,  in  this  so- 
lemn asseveration,  seems  liable  to  be  justly  questioned. 
It  is  certain,  that  heonce  entertained  adesign  of  taking 
up  arms  in  his  own  defence :  and  the  single  motive 
that  appears  to  have  determined  bim  in  the  change  of 
this  resolution  was,  his  fiodingfaimself  most  perfidiously 
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deserted  by  Pompey.  *  Si — quisquam  fuisset  (says  he  ^^^^ 
in  a  letter  to  Atticvs)  qui  me  Fotnpeii  minus  liberalt      me. 

reaponsoperterritum  aturpiBsimo  consilio  revocaret ; — ^ 

autoccubuiisem  honestejautvictoreshodieviveremiu.'  ^J£^ 
DioQ  Cassius  asserts,  that  Cicero,  notwithstanding  Ad  ah.  3. 
the  unexpected  desertion  of  Pompey,  was  preparing  |^  ^ 
to  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;  but  that  Cato 
and  Horteosius  would  not  suffer  him  to  execute  his 
purpose.  Peiiiaps  this  author  may  be  mistaken  as  to 
his  having  made  any  actual  preparations  of  this  kind : 
but  that  he  had  it  in  his  intentions,  seems  clear  beyond 
all  reasonable  contradiction.  The  French  historian  Hitt  de 
of  our  author's  banishment  baa  relied  therefore  too  cic  p.  la. 
moch  upon  Cicero's  pompoas  prefessions  ailer  his 
return,  when  he  maintains  that  nothing  could  be 
fiirther  irom  his  thought  than  a  serious  opposition. 
The  contrary  appears  most  evidently  to  hare  been 
the  case;  and  that  the  patriot-motive,  which  he  so 
often  assigns  in  his  subsequent  orations,  for  leaving 
his  conntry,  was  merely  an  afler-thought,  and  the 
plansible  colouring  of  artful  eloquence.  Why  else, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  there  not  the  least  hint  of  any 
such  generous  priodple  of  his  conduct  in  all  the  let- 
ters he  wrote  during  this  period  ?  Why  else  is  he 
perpetually  reproaching  his  friends  for  having  suffered 
him  to  take  that  measure?  And  why,  in  a  word,  does 
he  call  it,  as  in  the  passi^  above  cited,  turjnjtsimum 
cofMt&'um,  the  effect  of  a  most  ignominious  resolution  ? 
Bat  were  it  to  be  admitted  that  a  regard  to  bis 
country  determined  him  to  withdraw  from  it,  still, 
however,  he  could  not  with  any  degree  of  truth  boast 
of  his  patriotism  on  that  occasion  :  for  the  most  partial 
of  his  advocates  must  acknowledge,  that  he  no  sooner 
executed  this  resolution  than  he  heartily  repented  of 
it.  The  truth  is,  how  unwilling  soever  he  might  be 
to  hazard  the  peace  of  his  country  in  maintaining  his 
post,  he  was  ready  to  renounce  all  tenderness  of  that 
kind  in  recovering  it ;  and  he  expressly  desires  Atticus 
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Yen  of   to  raise  the  mob  in  his  favour,  ifthere  were  any  hopes  of 

695.      making  a  successful  push  for  his  restoration  :  'Oro  te, 

^^^-  ut,  si  qua  spes  erit,  posse  studiis  bonorum,  auctoritate, 

■0^!^  multitudine  comparata,  rem  confici,  des  operam,  ut 

uno  impetu  perfringatur.'"  DyrrachiunOf  Nov.  26. 

AdAits.       Clodius,  having  satiated  his  revenge  upon  Cicero, 

HiddL      proposed  another  law  [from  a  like  spirit  of  revenge]] 

^**         against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus  f  to  deprive  him  of 

his  kingdom,  and  reduce  it  to  a  Roman  province,  and 

confiscate  his  whole  estate.  This  prince  was  brother  to 

the  king  of  Egypt,  and  reigning  by  the  same  right,  in 

proDMii.8.  full  peace  and  amitv  with  Rome;  accused  of  no  prac- 

Vii  ni.  4,    .       ^  ,^-         ,.         '.         ,  Vi. 

p.  4S1.      ttces,  norsuspected  ofany  designs,  against  the  republic ; 
whose  only  crime  was  to  be  rich  and  covetous ;  so  that 
the  law  was  an  unparalleled  act  of  injustice,  and  what 
ProSciL     Cicero,  in  apubllc  speech,  did  not  scruple  to  callamere 
Dio. lib.  sa  robbery:  but  Clodius  had  an  old  grudge  to  the  king, 
P-  '*■       for  refusing  to  ransom  him  when  he  was  taken  by  the 
pirates ;  and  sending  him  only  the  contemptible  sum  of 
rm  Sat.    two  talents :  and  what,  says  Cicero,  must  other  kings 
App.  lib.  2:  think  of  their  security,  to  see  their  crowns  and  fortunes 
^  at  the  disposal  of  a  tribune  and  600  mercenaries?  The 

law  passed,  however,  without  any  opposition ;  and,  to 
sanctify  it,  as  it  were,  and  give  it  the  better  face  and 
fidl  Id  colour  of  justicc,  Cato  was  charged  with  the  execution 
ofit :  which  gave  Clodius  a  double  pleasure,  by  imposing 
so  shameful'  a  task  upon  the  gravest  man  in  Rome. 
It  was  a  part  likewise  of  the  same  law,  as  well  as  Cato's 
commission,  to  restore  certain  exiles  of  Byzantium, 
whom  their  city  bad  driven  out  for  crimes  against  the 
public  peace.  The  engaging  Cato  in  such  dirty  work 
was  a  masterpiece,  and  served  many  purposes  of  great 
use  to  Clodius:  first,  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  adver- 
sary for  the  remainder  of  his  magistracy:  secondly,  to 
fix  a  blot  on  Cato  himself,  and  show,  that  the  most 

'"Hi*  tally  teckonea  (Ujs  Dr.  Pridsaux)  ono  of  die  unjiutnt  acta  that  the 
Romuu  to  (hii  time  ever  did.  Far  Plolcmy  bad  been  adaillled  as  a  friend  and 
allj  of  the  Roman  people,  and  had  never  on^ded  them,  or  done  (bem  any  hurt 
M  diipleuure,  wttoebj  to  doaene  thii  lua^  ftsm  their  haniU."  VoL  2.  p.  443, 
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tigid  pretenders  to  virtue  might  be  caaght  by  a  proper   Vm  or 
bait:  thirdly,  to  stop  his  mouth  for  the  future,  as  he      sh. 
opeiiIybragged,fromcIaQiouriDgagain8textraordinary  ^'^"l- 
commissions :  fourthly,  to  oblige  him,  above  all,  to  ^^  <°^ 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  acts,  bysubmittiog  to 
bear  a  part  in  them.    The  tribune  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  Cato  taken  in  his  trap. 

Cato,  coming  to  Rhodes,  in  his  way  to  Cyprus,  sent  Prid.Tia. 
to  Ptolemy  to  persuade  him  quietlyto  recede,  promising  ^"t^ 
him,  on  that  condition,  the  high-priesthood  of  Venus  ^*j-  ^^^ 
at  Fa^^os,  on  the  revenues  of  which  he  might  be  sup-  Dio. 
ported  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  honour;  but  of  this  heAppfMi. 
would  not  accept.  To  resist  the  Roman  power  he  was  ^"^  ^*^ 
not  able,  and  to  be  less  than  king  after  he  had  so  long 
reined  he  could  not  hear,  and  therefore,  resolving  to 
make  his  life  and  reign  end  tc^ether,  he  put  alt  his 
riches  on  shipboard,  and,  launching  out  into  the  sea, 
purposed,  by  boring  his  ship  through,  to  make  both 
his  riches  and  himself  sink  into  the  deep,  and  there 
perish  together.  But,  when  it  came  to  the  execution, 
he  could  not  bear  that  his  beloved  treasure  should  be 
thus  lost ;  he  continued  still  in  the  resolution  to  destroy 
himself,buthecouldnotbriQghis  heart  todestroy  that, 
which,  to  him,  was  far  dearer  than  his  dear  self;  he 
carried  it  therefore  all  back  to  land,  laid  it  up  again 
in  its  former  repository,  and  then  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  poison ;  having  this  only  comfort  in  death,  that 
he  left  his  treasure  undiminished  and  undivided. 

Cato  executed  his  commission  with  fidelity;  anduudL 
returned  the  year  following,  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  to  '^^^^ 
Rome,  with  all  the  king's  effects  reduced  into  money.  Cm. 
amounting  to  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling, 
vrhkb  he  delivered  with  great  pomp  into  the  public 
treasury. 

This  proceedingwasseverely  condemned  by  Cicero;  BitddL 
though  he  touches  it  in  his  public  speeches  with  some  **' 
tenderness  for  the  sake  of  Cato,  whom  he  labours  to  ^ 

clear  from  any  share  in  the  iniquity:  "The  commis-  3S,so- 

VOL.  V.  c 
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Ym>  oT   rioD  (sajra  he)  was  contrived  not  to  sdorn,  but  to  banish 

696.      Cato ;  not  offered,  but  imposed  upon  him — Why  did 

^'^'''  he  then  obey  it  ?  Just  as  he  was  sworn  to  obey  other 

^th  con-  Igyts^  whjch  hc  koew  to  be  unjust,  that  he  might  not 

expose  himself  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and,  witfaout 

doing  any  good,  deprive  the  republic  of  such  a  citizen. 

— If  he  had  not  submitted  to  such  a  law,  he  could  not 

have  hindered  it;  the  staiu  of  which  would  still  have 

stuck  upon  the  republic,  and  he  himself  suffered  for 

rejecting  it;  since  it  would  have  been  a  precedent  for 

invalidating  all  the  other  acts  of  that  year :  he  con- 

aidered,  therefore,  that,  since  the  scandal  of  it  could 

not  be  avoided,  he  was  the  person  the  beat  qualified  to 

draw  good  out  of  evil,  and  to  serve  his  country  well, 

though  in  a  bad  cause."     But,  howsoever  this  may 

colour,  it  cannot  justify  Cato's  conduct ;  who  valued 

himself  highly  upon  his  Cyprian  transactions,  and,  for 

Flub  in      tile  sake  of  that  commission,  was  drawn  in,  as  Clodins 

Din,  L  39.  cxpccted,  to  support  the  authority  from  which  it  flowed, 

**'      '       and  to  maintain  the  legality  of  Clodius's  tribunate  in 

some  warm  debates  even  with  Cicero  himself. 

It  would  8e«m  that  Cicero  left  Rome  in  theb^inning 

of  April ;  for  on  the  8th  of  that  month  he  writes  to 

Atticus,  from  the  sea-coast  of  Lucania,''  being  then  on 

his  way  to  Vibo,  a  town  of  Bruttium,  the  most  southern 

part  of  Italy.     At  Vibo  he  spent  several  days  with  a 

friend  named  Sica;  and  here  he  received  a  copy  of  the 

law  made  against  him,  which  fixed  the  limits  of  his 

AdAu.  3,  exile  to  the  distance  of  400  miles  from  Italy.      His 

thoughts  at  first  bad  been  wholly  bent  on  Sicily;'  but 

no  part  of  that  island  being  within  the  distance  specified 

by  law,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  towards  Brundusium, 

iSp!^!^  that  he  might  thence  pass  into  Greece.    All  the  towns 

«,*!.       on  this  road  received  him  with  public  marks  of  respect. 

When  be  came  to  Brundusium,  where  he  arrived  on 

*  Du.  6.  Id.  Apr.  in  mit  Luc  Ad  Act.  I.  3.  ep.  2. 

■  Wb  m  lold,  tbM,  when  Cieero  amred  vilhia  aight  ofSidljr,  the  piwtor,  C. 
VirgUinn,  an  old  friend,  who  had  been  highlr  obliged  to  him,  seat  him  word  that 
b«  rouU  nM  ut  ioM  In  it.    Pint,  in  Gc    Fn  PIm,  W. 
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the  17th  of  Aprii,  he  would  not  enter  within  the  walte  Tm  «r 
of  the  city,  but  ehose  to  lodge  in  the  tiIU  of  his  friend,  km. 
M.  Leniiu  Flaccus,  not  fir  from  it.  Flaccus  waj  not  ^^■^- 
deterred  by  the  penalty  of  the  law  from  perfonning  ^?L!*^ 
towards  him  all  the  rights  of  friendship  and  hospi- 
tality; 90  that  Cicero  continued  here  thirteen  days,  Ep.  F<m. 
after  which  he  embarked  for  Dyrrachium.  *  *■ 

During  his  stay  with  Flaccns,  he  was  in  no  small  MiddL 
perplexity  about  the  choice  of  a  convenient  place  fw  ^ 
his  rendence  abroad.    Atticus  offered  him  his  house 
in  Epiros,  which  was  a  castle  of  some  strength,  and 
likely  to  afford  him  a  secure  retreat.    But,  since  At-  Ad  Att.  3. 
tictts  could  not  attend  him  thither  in  peraon,  he  dropt 
all  thoughts  <^that,  and  was  inclined  to  go  to  Athens ; 
till  he  was  informed,  that  it  woold  be  dangeroiu  fn- 
bim  to  travel  into  that  part  <^  Greece,  where  all  those 
who  had  been  banished  for  Catiline's  consfHracj,  and 
especially  Autronius,  then  resided. 

At  DyrrachiuiB  he  met  with  a  confirmation  of  what 
he  had  heard  before  in  Italy,  that  Acltaia  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Greece  swarmed  with  those 
outlaws,  who  had  been  driven  from  Rome  on  Cati- 
line's account.     This  determined  him  to  go  into 
Macedonia,  where  his  friend,  C.  Plancius,  was  then  Pnnm. 
qosestor;  who,  upon  the  first  notice  of  his  landing,  p^tnti. 
came  directly,  unattended  by  bis  lietors,  and  without '"  s«°- 
any  of  the  pomp  of  magistracy,  to  meet  him ;  and 
iron  Dyrrachium  omducted  him  to  his  head^qnarters 
at  Tbessalonica.     L.  Appuleius,  the  prsetor  or  chief 
governor  of  the  province,  was  Cicero's  friend;  yet  he 
durst  not  venture  to  grant  him  his  protection,  or  show 
him  any  public  civility,  but  contented  himself  will 
ODly  conniving  at  what  his  quaestor  l^ancius  did. 

While  Cicero   staid  at  Dynrachinm,  he  received 
two  expresses  from  his  brother  Quintus,  to  inform  him 
of  his  intended  route,  in  returning  homeward  from 
Asia,  and  to  settle  the  place  of  their  meeting:  "  But  p.Mfi,3e7- 
c« 
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ym  of   Cicero  had  not  resolution  enough  to  see  him ;  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  bear  the  tenderness  of  such  a 
_  meeting,  and  much  more  the  misery  of  parting ;  and  he 


9Mih  am-  was  apprehensive  besides,  that,  if  they  once  met,  they 
AdAtt-s.  should  not  be  able  to  part  at  all,  whilst  Quintus's 
Ad  Duint.  pr^^^t'^  8*  Rome  was  necessary  to  their  common  in- 
Fr.  I.  9.     terests :  so  that,  to  avoid  one  affliction,  he  was  forced, 
he  says,  to  endure  another  most  cruel  one,  that  of 
shunning  the  embraces  of  a  brother. 
^pudc       «  L.  Tubero,  however,  his  kinsman,  and  one  of  his 
brother's  lieutenants,  paid  him  a  visit  on  his  return 
towards  Italy,  and  acquainted  him  with  what  he  had 
learnt  in  passing  through  Greece,  that  the  banished 
conspirators,  who  resided  there,  were  actually  forming 
a  plot  to  seize  and  murder  him ;  for  which  reason  be 
advised  him  to  go  into  Asia,  where  the  zeal  and  affec- 
tion of  the  province  would  afford  him  the  safest  retreat, 
both  on  his  own  and  his  brother's  account.     Cicero 
was  disposed  to  follow  this  advice,  and  leave  Macedo- 
nia ;  for  the  prtetor,  Appuleius,  though  a  friend,  gave 
him  no  encouragement  to  stay ;  and  the  consul  Piso, 
bis  enemy,  was  coming  to  the  command  of  it  tbe  next 
winter:  but  all  his  friends  at  Home  dissuaded  his 
En.  Fun.    removal  to  any  place  more  distant  from  them ;  and 
*  '     Flancius  treated  him  so  affectionately, "and  contrived 
to  make  all  things  so  easy  to  him,  that  he  dropt  the 
thoughts  of  changing  his  quarters.     The  only  incon- 
venience that  Cicero  found  in  his  present  situation 
was  the  number  of  soldiers  and  concourse  of  people^ 
who  frequented  the  place  on  account  of  business  with 
the  qutestor.    For  he  was  so  shocked  and  dejected  by 
his  misfortune,  that,  though  the  cities  of  Crreece  were 
AdAtt.3.  o&ring  their  services  and  compliments,  and  striving 
to  do  him  all  imaginable  honours,  yet  he  refused  to 

■■  Cicoo  Kcnu  mMt  unwOTthSf  (o  impute  ihc  Modnev,  which  PUaeini  thowed 

]llni,  toan  inUratedTievi  "Heidhoc  Fkoaiii  libaalitmu  nuntinet Spas 

JuMnlnlot  iniec«>,iHiocadem,quBiiiIlit,p( ' — ' '•  ■ 

magna  honori  spoU  fine."    Ad  Alt.  3.  Si 


it,  poMC  DOi  una  dcccdae:  qium  icm  libi 
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aee  all  company,  and  was  so  shy  of  the  public,  that  hi    Vor  tt 
could  hardly  endure  the  light.  ea6. 

"  For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  thia  calamity  of  _„^'*^'*'' 


his  exile,  he  did  not  behave  himself  with  that  firmness,  ^^  <=^- 
which  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  one  who  had 
borne  so  glorious  a  part  in  the  republic ;  conscious  of 
his  integrity,  and  sufiering  in  the  cause  ofhis  country :" 
for  his  letters  are  generally  filled  with  such  lament^le  fP-/*°^ 
expressions  of  grief  and  despair,  that  his  best  friends, 
and  even  his  wife,  were  forced  to  admonish  him  some- 
times to  rouse  his  courage,  and  remember  his  former 
character.  Atticus  was  constantly  putting  him  in 
mind  of  it ;  °  and  sent  him  word  of  a  report,  that  was 

■  Wlielha  It  ni  {loaDlilB  Toi  CicBD  to  be  CODKHMI  of  intwrilj,  and  of  niflUng 
in  the  tame  oThiioDUDtij,  or  iataj  oHuebol  bbovn,  die  miote  mk*  of  hk  coo- 
dnet  will  beat  auble  the  mder  to  delenmne.  Iiet  the  Radei,  if  be  pleowt,  amu 
para  Mr.  Melmoth'i  remirk,  nusted  abore  In  the  text,  If.  14i)withtbefcillDwiog 
pwnoeB,  extncted  Anm  HHDe  of  Ciceni'i  writliwi  bj  hli  able  panegfilMt — 

"Ihave  twice  UTtd  tbe  repablic:  onee  irilh  ^017,  ■  lecDtMl  tune  with  mlimyi  HUdl. 
Gr  I  wiUoererdaijiiiyielf  lo  be  a  nun]  or  bng  ofbeuliu  theloaof  a  btotber,  Ik  Mk 
diildiEn,  wiie,  a>OQQ7,  ■itbout  ioitow. — For  *^  think*  ^  bcco  dne  (0  me  ftr  FraSnb 

qnlttina  what  I  did  not  value? 1  owninjgiuf  to  haTebem  eiticatdf  gnat;  3S> 

nor  do  I  pKtcnd  to  thai  wiedom,  which  tiioaeexpectedfiiaiinie,  «ha  gave  out,  that  ProDom. 
I  waa  too  moch  broken  bj  107  afflictiinii  fornidiahudDc«ofmiiid,a«ofbodf,  30>  37> 
which  doc*  not  feel  pain,  ii  a  atainditf ,  nltaK  dwi  a  Tbtoe. — I  am  not  nie  of  dwae 
IS  irtioman  tUogi  are  iadi&inot ;  butlon  mfielfand  m j  IHeDda,  at  (wr  commoo 
humanilj  Rquiieai  and  be,  who,  hr  dw  paUk  good,  pan*  with  wfaat  he  hold*  the  HIddL 
deand,  pica  the  bi^icat  pioof  of  lore  w  bla  eoDDtrr."  p.  36). 

'*TheR«Maiiadi(TeaaildenUMn(ujibiaEii^idihi(t«(iaii)  which  added  no 
■malliliiw  loliuaffliniMi;  to  R&M,  ae  hi  oAen  doea,  not  ool^oo  what  ha  had 
loB^  but  bow  he  had  lou  i^  bybn  owa  fault;  In  niffbring  himaelf  tohe  impoaed 

upoa  and  deluded  bflUaeaodenTiotiilHcDda >Tlioo^mrgrkfiahicndible,  Ad  Att.  Z, 

fEt  I  am  not  diMurbad  ao  much  bj  Ibe  mliec;  of  what  Ifed,  u  the  tee^eetion  S- 

of  mjrfaoll — Wbenftce,  when  joa  beat  bow  iDodi  I  am  afflicted,  Imagine  that  I  Vid.  ft,  14, 

amauflering  tbepuDiahmeDtofmrfoll;,  not  of  the  rnut;  foe  harlng  tiuited  ton  IS-  10>  &'^ 

much  10  one  whom  I  did  uotuke  to  be  a  ntal,' Atticui  would  nem  aDow 

hie  nupidoDi  lo  be  jiut,  not  eren  agaliut  Hortei^Di,  when  tbe;  KMHad  to  U* 
the  heaviest.     Thia  ia  the  aubatance  of  what  Cicoo  himaelf  lajt,  to  eicuae  tba 
eiceaa  of  hk  griff:  and  the  mlj  eicnae  indeed  which  can  be  made  tai  him ;  that  „  j_ 
he  did  not  pretod  to  be  a  itolc,  nor  aiplre  to  (be  cfaaiaetet  of  a  bero,"   [Yet  he  ™™; 
often  boMta  of  biapiodigiouaeaiiTage.]  p.  3AS. 

*  Tbeae  reiooDttnuicet  did  not  pleaae  bim :  he  thought  them  unkmd  and  un^a 
•tmaMe,  aa he  intiinaled  in  eereiBl  ttf  hlalellcn,  wb^  Iwexproaea  himiclfTeiy  ...„«. 
■DOf  in^  00  thli  mbject   "  Aa  to  jour  chiding  toe  (wy*  he)  io  ottm  and  ao  ae.  ^d  ^'^ 
verdy,  for  being  too  mudi  dejected ;  what  miierr  ii  there,  I  piaj  jou,  to  grieroui^  '*'• 
wliich  I  do  not  ftel  in  m;  prcMOt  calamity  P  Did  ereianr  man  fall  from  inch  a 
heigbt  ofdJgnil7iDiogoadacauie,  with  the  adT>nti^ofnichlal(nt>,eipetlaiea, 
inleRal;aDdinippottoralllKHialD]cn?  laitpouible  rormelofo^etwhatTwaar 
or  not  to  (eel  what  I  am  F  Fmm  wlut  honour,  wbat  gloi7  I  am  drlren  ?  Pnxn  what 
cfaildren  ?  what  fbnnnei  f  what  a  brother?  whom,  though  I  lore,  and  hare  eret 
lored,  better  than  myaeU,j«  (diatTou  may  poceiTewhata  new  lott  of  affliction  I 
aaffci)  I  refliaed  to  lee:  that  I  mi|^t  neither  augment  mj  own  grief  bTlheil^tof 
hia,  DOT  offer  myaelf  u>  him  ihua  ruined,  whom  be  had  leftno  flourithingi  lomil 
many  other  ihii^  hitalenbte  10  me;  for  I  am  hindered  tiy  my  lean:  lell  me  tboi. 


!doyGoo«^le 
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vmr  at  brought  to  Rome  by  one  of  Crassus's  fVeedmen,  that 
eoi.  his  afflictions  had  disordered  his  senees:  to  which  he 
^■*^■^^^  answered,  that  his  mind  was  still  sound,  and  he  wished 
3Mib  ODD.  only  that  it  had  heen  always  so,  when  he  placed  his  con- 
Ad  Ah!  3.  fidence  on  those  who  perfidiously  abused  it  to  his  ruiii. 
'3-  «  When  he  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two 

Middi.  p.  months,  his  friend  Nionius,  the  tribune,  made  a  mo- 
^*~''^'  tion  in  the  senate  to  recall  him,  and  repeal  the  law  of 
Clodius ;  to  which  the  whole  house  readily  agreed, 
with  eight  of  the  tribunes,  till  one  of  the  other  two, 
i£lius  LiguB,  interposed  his  negative :  they  proceeded, 
however,  to  a  res(^ution,  that  no  other  business  should 
be  transacted  till  the  consuls  had  actually  prepared  a 
new  law  for  that  purpose. — Clodius  was  now  losing 
ground  apace;  being  grown  so  insolent  on  his  late 
success,  that  even  his  friends  could  not  bear  him  any 
i^  Dmi.  longer :  for,  having  banished  Cicero,  and  sent  Cato  out 
of  his  way,  he  began  to  fancy  himself  a  match  for 
Pompey ;  by  whose  help,  or  connivance  at  least,  he  had 
acquired  al!  his  power ;  and,  in  open  defiance  of  him, 
seized  by  stratagem,  into  his  own  hands,  the  son  of 
king  Tigranes,  whom  Pompey  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  east,  and  kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome  in  the  cus- 
tody of  Flavius  the  prtetor.  Instead  of  delivering  the 
prince  up,  when  Pompey  demanded  him,  he  put  him 
on  board  a  ship,  having  undertaken,  for  a  large  sum 
of  money,  to  give  him  his  liberty,  and  transport  him 
into  Asia.  This,  however,  did  not  passwithouta  sharp 
engagement  between  the  tribune  and  Flavius:  for,  a 
storm  arising  at  the  instant  the  prince  put  off  to  sea, 
he  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Antium. 
Flavius  had  notice  of  this,  and  marched  out  of  Rome 

whetlwrlamMilltalKrqiniacbedfiirgneTiiigi  ator tuB'triagmjidlraihtt tohe 

depriTcdof  whatloughiaemtohave  ported  wiih  but  villi  mj  life;  vhkh  ImigbE 

tnHy  have  pmented,  if  ■ime  pnfidioui  fiieodi  but  not  urged  mc  to  raj  ruin  within 

Ad  Alt.  3.   Bi;  own  vklla,"  &c.  In  anotheT leller,  "Continue  (ofi  be)  to  auUtme,  u  fou 

II.  do,  with  your  endesToara.  jaai  advice,  and  joiu  initxait;  but  ipan  jpouiaeif  iha 

CiDR  of  comfoTtiiig,  Bad  much  more  of  chidiag  me:  for  vhisi  jou  do  IhiM,  I  caooot 
Ip  ehareinit  ii  to  your  vant  of  love  and  eoncetn  formei  wbom  I  imagined  to  be 
u  afflicted  with  m;  oiiafortune,  u  to  be  incomulabL:  even  pourwlf." 
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vrith  a  body  of  men  well  aimed,  to  recover  Tignuieii  Vm  ct 
by  force.  The  battle  was  fought  iu  the  Appian  way ;  an. 
Diany  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  Clodms  proved  ^*^' 
victorious.  Among  the  slain  was  Fapirius,  a  Roman  ^^  <^- 
knight  of  Pompey')  intimate  acquaiataDce ;  and  Fla-AKon.in 
yius  himself  had  some  diflSculty  to  escape  with  life.     """■  '*■ 

"  This  afiront  roused  Pompey  to  think  of  recalling 
Cicero ;  as  well  to  eoirect  the  arrt^oce  of  Clodiua,  as 
to  retrieve  his  own  credit,  and  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  senate:  he  dropped  some  hints  of  his  inclinations 
to  Cicero's  friends,  and  particularly  to  Atticus,  who 
presently  imparted  to  him  the  agreeable  news:  upon 
which  Cicero,  though  he  had  no  opinion  of  Fompey's 
liocerity,  was  encouraged  to  write  to  him,  and  sent  a  Ad  q»iu. 
copy  of  his  letter  to  Atticus,  telling  him  at  the  aame  AdAu^s. 
time,  that,ifPompey  could  digest  the  affiant  which  he  ^ 
had  received  in  the  case  of  Tigranes,  he  should  despair 
ofhis  being  moved  by  any  thing.  Varro  likewise,  who 
hads  particular  intimacy  with  Pompey,  desired  Atticus 
to  let  Cicero  know,  that  Pompey  would  certainly  enter 
into  his  cause,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  from  Cesar, 
which  he  expected  to  do  every  day. — This  shows  what 
an  extraordinary  def^ence  Pompey  paid  to  Ceesu*, 
that  be  would  not  take  a  step  in  this  a£&ir  at  Rome, 
without  sending  first  to  Gaul,  to  consult  him  about  it. 

"  The  city  was  alarmed,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  PraE«st 
rumour  of  a  second  plot  against  Fompey's  life,  said  to  iiijptMii.ii. 
be  contrived  by  Clodius,  one  of  whose  slaves  was  seized 
at  thedoor  ofthe  senate,  with  a  dagger,  which  bismaster 
hadgiven  him,  as  heconfessed,  to  stab  Pompey:  which, 
being  accompanied  with  many  daring  attacks  upon 
Fompey's  person  by  Clodius's  mob,  made  him  resolve 
to  retire  from  the  senate  and  the  forum,  till  Clodius 
was  out  of  his  tribunate,  and  shut  himself  up  in  bis  own 
house,  whither  he  was  pursued,  and  actually  besieged 
by  one  of  Clodius's  freedmen,  Damio.  An  outrage  so 
audacious  could  not  be  overlooked  by  the  magistrates, 
who  came  out  with  all  their  forces  to  seize  or  drive 
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YcttoT   away  Damio;  upon  which  a  general  engagement  en- 
ess,      sued,  where  Gabinius,  as  Cicero  says,  was  forced  to 
"•  ^  '^'  break  his  league  with  Clodius,  and  fight  for  Pompey ; 
f^,""^  at  first  faintly  and  unwillingly,  but  at  last  heartily; 
while  Piso,  more  religious,  stood  firm  to  his  contract, 
and foughtonClodiua'sside,  till  his  fasces werebroken, 
&nd  he  himself  wounded,  and  forced  to  run  away. 

"  Whether  any  design  was  resUy  formed  against 
Pompey's  life,  or  the  story  was  contrived  to  serve  his 
present  views,  it  seems  probable,  at  least,  that  his  fears 
were  feigned,  and  the  danger  too  contemptible  to  give 
him  any  just  apprehension  ;  but  the  shutting  himself 
up  at  home  made  an  impression  upon  the  vulgar,  and 
furnished  a  better  pretence  for  turning  so  quick  upon 
Clodius,  and  quelling  that  insolence  which  be  himself 
badraised:  forthiswasthecoastanttenorofhis  politics, 
to  give  a  free  course  to  the  public  disorders,  forthe  sake 
of  displaying  bis  own  importance  to  more  advantage; 
that  when  the  storm  was  at  the  height,  he  might  appear 
at  last  in  the  scene,  like  a  deity  of  the  theatre,  and  re- 
duce all  again  to  order;  expecting  still,  that  the  peo- 
ple, tired  and  harassed  by  these  perpetual  tumults, 
would  be  forced  to  create  him  dictator,  for  settling 
the  quiet  of  the  city. 

"  The  consuls  elect  were  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus 
and  Q.  Metellus  Nepos:  the  first  was  Cicero's  warm 
friend,  the  second  his  old  enemy;  the  same  who  put 
that  affront  upon  him  on  laying  down  his  consulship : 
his  promotion,  therefore,  was  a  great  discouragement 
to  Cicero,  who  took  it  for  granted,  that  he  would 
employ  all  his  power  to  obstruct  his  return: — but 
Metellus,  perceiving  which  way  Pompey's  inclination, 
and  Cfesar's  also,  was  turning,  found  reason  to  change 
bis  mind,  or,  at  least,  to  dissemble  it ;  and  promised, 
not  only  to  give  his  consent,  but  bis  assistance,  to 
Cicero's  restoration.  His  colleague  Lentulus,  in  the 
meanwhile,  was  no  sooner  elected,  than  he  revived  the 
late  motion  of  Ninnius,  and  proposed  a  vote  to  recall 
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Cioero;  and  when  Clodias  interrupted  him,  and  re-    Ve«of 
cited  that  part  of  hia  law  which  made  it  criminal  to      aw. 
more  any  thing  ahont  it,  Lentulus  declared  it  to  be  ^^"J- 
no  law,  but  a  mere  proscription,  and  act  of  violence.  »**  «»- 
This  alarmed  Clodtus,  and  obliged  him  to  exert  all  his  p^^ 
arts  to  support  the  validity  of  the  law ;  he  threatened  i°  Sen.  4. 
ruin  and  destruction  to  all  who  should  dare  to  oppose 
it ;  and,  to  imprint  the  greater  terror,  fixed  upon  the  AdAtt.  a. 
doors  of  the  senate-house  that  clause  which  prohibited 
ali  men  to  speak  or  act  in  any  manner  for  Cicero's 
return,  on  p»n  of  being  treated  as  enemies.  This  gave 
a  farther  disquiet  to  Cicero,  lest  it  should  dishearten 
his  active  friends,  and  furnish  an  excuse  to  the  indo- 
lent for  doing  nothing :  he  insinuates,  therefore,  to 
Atticus,  what  might  be  said  to  obviate  it;  that  all  such  ibu.& 
clauses  were  only  bugbears,  without  any  real  force ; 
or,  otherwise,  no  law  could  ever  be  abrogated  ;  and, 
whatever  effect  this  was  intended  to  have,  that  it  must 
needs  fall  of  course  with  the  law  itself. 

"  In  this  anxious  state  of  mind,  jealous  of  every 
thing  that  could  hurt,  aud  catching  at  every  thing 
that  could  help  him,  another  little  incident  happened, 
which  gave  him  a  fresh  cause  of  uneasiness:  for  some 
of  his  enemies  had  published  an  invective  oration, 
drawn  up  by  him  for  the  entertainment  only  of  his 
intimate  friends,  against  some  eminent  senator,  not 
named,  but  generally  supposed  to  be  Curio,  the  father, 
who  was  now  disposed  and  engaged  to  serve  him:  he 
was  surprised  and  concerned,  that  the  oration  was 
made  public ;  and  his  instructions  upon  it  to  Atticus 
are  somewhat  curious  ;  and  show  how  much  he  was 
struck  with  the  apprehension  of  losing  so  powerful  a 
iriend.  '  You  have  stunned  me  (says  he)  with  the  news  ibfd.  is- 
of  the  orations  being  published :  heal  the  wound,  as 
you  promise,  if  you  possibly  can  :  I  wrote  it  long  ago 
in  anger,  after  he  had  first  written  against  me ;  but 
I  had  suppressed  it  so  carefully,  that  I  never  dreamt  of 
its  getting  abroad,  nor  can  Imagine  how  it  slipped 
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Yeu  of    out :  l}ut  siiice,  as  fortane  would  h»ve  it,  I  oerer  bad 

606.     a  word  with  him  in  person,  Bud  tt  is  written  more 

"•'^•"'   negligently  than  my  orations  usually  are,  I  cannot 

^^bw™'  ^^^  think  that  you  may  disown  it,  and  prove  it  not  to 

be  mine.    Pray  take  care  of  this,  if  you  see  any  hopes 

for  me;  if  not,  there  is  the  less  reason  to  trouble 

myself  about  it.' 

"  His  principal  agents  and  solicitors  at  Rome  were 
his  brother  Quintus,  bis  wife  Terentia,''  his  son-in-law 
Piso,  Atticus,  and  Sextius,  one  of  the  tribunes  elect. 


PauRcd. 
in  Sen.  IS. 
Ep.  Fun. 
14.1. 
Com.  Nep. 
ViL  Alt.  i. 


*  '^  The  broths  and  llu  vife,  being  both  of  them  luturaUj  pecTUh,  tcesa  to 
hne  given  him  Mnne  adiiliiHial  disquiet,  b;  their  miiIualeonipluni«  iguiutncti 
other;  which  obliged  htm  lo  admoniih  them  geetij  in  hii  letters,  that,  lince  lixit 
Irienda  wete  M  few,  Ibxj  ought  to  live  more  amiably  among  ihemKlio. 

"  TeteDtiK,  howevei,  bon  ■  tb;  comidenbla  put  of  the  irtiole  aAir ;  and, 
iiulead  of  being  daunted  by  the  depmiian  of  tbe  family,  and  the  ruin  of  their 
(btlunes,  Henu  to  hare  lieen  animaled  nuher  the  more  to  withiond  the  violeocea 
of  their  enemiea,  and  procure  her  husband'a  ratoratioQ. 

"  She  iiad  B  particular  ealate  of  her  oirn,  not  obnaxlnus  to  Oodltu'g  Uw, 
which  ahe  au  now  offeriog  to  aale,  for  ■  supply  of  thnr  pTcscnt  neccaritiea.'' 
But  we  find  that  Cicero,  in  aeveral  of  hia  letter*,  pressed  her  not  to  do  it- 

■'  His  soD'in.lav,  Plio,  was  extremely  iflectionale  and  dutiful,  in  peiformliig 
all  good  offices,  both  to  his  banished  father  and  the  family ;  and  reugned  the 
qu.-olorship  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  oa  purpose  to  serve  ihem  more  e&iNitually 
by  his  presence  at  Some. 

"Atticus  had  furnished  Cicero,  for  the  exigencies  of  his  flight,  with  above 
3000L  ;  and,  upon  sneceeding  lo  Ibe  great  estate  of  hia  uncle  Codltua,*  wbos* 
tisme  he  nowaa^umcd,  made  him  a  lr«h  offer  of  his  purse:  yn  his  conduct  did 
not  wholly  saliKfj  Cicero ;  who  thought  him  too  cold  and  remiss  in  his  senriee  ; 
and  fancied,  tliat  it  flawed  from  mhub  secret  rfjentment,  for  having  never  received 
from  him,  in  his  Sourishing  condition,  any  beneficial  proofi  of  hia  frimdthip.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  rouse  hu  aal,  he  took  occasion  to  promiae  bim,  in  etie  of  his 
lettarn,  that,  whatever  reason  he  bad  lo  complain  on  that  score,  it  should  all  be 
~  i.;de  up  to  him,  if  he  tired  to  return  :     'If  fortune  (says  he)  ei 

■'     re,  that  yuu,  above  all  my  fti 

I  confess,  you  have  reaped  liiile  benefit  from 


ting,  therefore,  In  any  duly  lo  you,  or  ntber,  since  I 
pray  pardon  me ;  for  I  Imve  been  much  more  wanting  to  mj 
bl^raed  of  bim  to  lay  a^iJe  all  such  fancies,  and  assured  him 
iheleaat  ground  for  Ibem ;  and  that  be  had  never  been  disgi 


e  been  wanting, 
.'  But  Atticu* 
At  (here  was  not 
1  by  any  thing, 


HlddL37l.  *"ThisCBeiliua,  Aiticus'iuade,  was  a  famous  churl  and  usurer  (smuellma 
meadoned  in  Cicero's  lutters),  who  adopted  Atticus  by  his  will,  and  left  him  three, 
fourths  of  bit  estate,  which  amounted  to  80,IMOL  sterling.  He  had  niied  this 
great  fortune  by  the  favour  chiefly  of  LucuUus,  whom  he  flaltend  to  ibe  lait 
with  a  promise  of  making  him  his  heir,  yet  left  the  bulk  of  his  e!>tate  to  Atticus, 
irtio  had  been  very  observant  of  Ilia  humour;  for  which  ft'aud,  added  to  his  Doto- 
rioua  avaiice  and  extortion,  the  mob  seised  his  dead  body,  and  dragged  it  infa- 
moualy  about  the  atreelB.  (Val.  Max.  7- 8.)  Cicero,  congratulating  Atticus  upao 
his  adoption,  addresses  his  letter  to  Q.Cacilius,Q.  F.  Fomponiinua  Atticus.  For, 
in  assuming  the  name  of  the  adopter,  il  was  usual  to  add  also  their  own  family 
name,  though  changed  in  its  termination,  as  from  Pomponias  to  Pompoiiianni^ 
lo  preserve  the  memory  of  their  real  eitraction  :  lo  which  some  added  also  Ihe 
Bumunr,  as  Cicero  docs  in  the  pmcnl  case.''    Ad  All.8.  M. 
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"  Sextim  took  the  trouble  of  a  journey  into  Gaul,   Tw  »r 
to  solicit  Cosar's  eonsent  to  his  restoration ;  which      «s. 

whidi  ha  but  atba  iaat,  m  Defected  to  do  for  him  :  entnadug  him  to  be  pn»  ^' 

fccUy  eatf  on  th«t  hod,  tod  lo  depend  *lnn  upon  hii  beU  urrkef,  wuboul  gg^a, ,,_. 
giTing  hinudf  the  troublt  eren  of  raninding  mm."  luUhhi. 

Cicero's  LeUen  lo  TcmitiM  (m  ezccUeotl;  well  ntiilMcd  into  Ei^idi  h^  Ht.    """P- 
Meliiioth)aiaiti(ai  Ibe  cordial  leil  of  Piui  for  hia  bthet-in-Uw,  wid  uqnaint  ua 
more  peifecily  ihu  inj  historian  cui  do  vith  the  wale  of  Cicaro'f  iniiid  in  lb* 


Hi.  Hdnuth,  in  a  Mie  en  Ibe  Bnt  of  them,  wiitee  thut:  •*  The  taXhwi^  HiOm.  leL 
lattoi  Ut  Tennda  wot  wtiuea  in  Ctcero'i  exile,  and  will  pmre,  eitbv  1^  be  i.  „  jg. 
me  ■  pbilofOpba  oulj  in  Bpeeolatioo,  oi  ibu  philocopfaf  icaelf  pntends  lo  roon 
than  il  has  power  to  pofotm.    Potup*  they  will  pme  both  i  far  ae,  on  ibe 
one  band,  they  dueoier  the  man  unnunly  dejcciioD  of  apiril ;  M  U  ia  certain,  on 
lbs  other,  that  much  weaker  miada  bare  besi  able,  with 
piinc^tle*,  l0iupp«at,  with  Cxtilude,  lai '^-'-  " 


BOOK  I.    LETTER  VL 


**  TO  TEIKVIU,  T 


T  DEABMT  XVLLLi,  AMD  « 


Ep.Pata. 
].  14.  Ep  4. 
Ed.Om. 


"If  jou  do  n< 

oeilber  write  to  you>  nor  read  yonr  lenoa,  wilhout  Uling  into  a  greater  ir-ntim 
of  Cean  than  I  am  able  id  tuppoit  j  tar,  ibough  I  am  at  all  Ijnua,  indeed  nm- 
pletely  miserable,  yet  I  fed  my  miafortunea  wilb  a  parlicultr  ■ouibilil)'  npoo 


"  Oh  !  that  I  bad  beeo  mote  IsdUfiKDl  to  life  I  Our  dkya  weuld  Iben  han 
beai,  if  not  wholly  unacquaioied  with  aorrow,  yet  by  do  loean)  thiu  wretched. 
Howeicr,  if  any  hopes  are  [till  naerved  to  ui  of  recovering  nme  part,  at  leaal, 
of  what  we  bare  loat,I  shall  not  think  that  I  have  made  altogether  so  impnidfot 

a  choice.     But,  if  our  present   fate  ia  anallcrably  filed Ah  I  ray  dearest 

Tereniia,  if  we  are  uiteriyand  foe  erer  ^landoned  by  those  goda  whom  you  ha»« 
•o  relig)auilyadoKd,andby  these  men  whom  I  have  so  laithAilIy  served,  let  me 
see  you  as  tooo  as  possible,  thai  I  may  bate  the  satiifacttoD  of  breathing  out  my 
last  deputing  sigh  in  your  una. 

"  I  have  apent  about  a  fortnight  at  this  plac^  with  my  fiiend  Marcui  Flaccui. 
Thia  worthy  man  did  not  scruple  to  exerdie  the  ritea  of  mcndahip  and  boapittlity 
towards  me,  notwithstanding  the  severe  penaltiesorthallaiquitous  law  ^huttboa*    - 
who  ibonld  aire  me  reception.     Hay  I  one  day  han  it  in  my  power  to  make  him 
a  rsliRD  lo  those  Eennoaa  savicea,  wbldi  I  snail  em  most  grateftilly  remember. 

"  I  am  jnM  gomg  to  embark,  and  pnipose  to  pass  throoifh  Macedonia  in  my 
way  lo  Cyiieun).  And  now,  my  Tereaiia,  thus  wretched  and  ruined  sa  I  am, 
can  I  entreat  yo\i,  under  all  that  weight  of  pain  and  sorrow  with  which,  Itoaw^ 
know,  you  are  oppteaaed,  can  I  encreac  you  lo  be  the  partner  and  companion  of  my 
exile  ?  B«tmutt  I  then  Uve  wilhout  you  p  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  myself  to 
that  bard  condition ;  unless  your  preaenoe  ai  Rome  may  be  a  means  of  forwaidtag 
my  Tttum  :  if  any  hopes  of  that  kind  ahould  indeed  nibsist.  But  should  there,  as 
I  sadly  suspect,  be  ahsolniely  none,  come  to  me,  1  conjure  you.  If  it  be  possible  j 
for  never  can  1  think  mysdf  oompleieiy  ruined,  whilst  1  enjoy  my  Terenlia'a 
company.  But  bow  will  my  dearest  daughia  dispose  of  herself?  A  question 
which  yon  yourselves  must  consider  ;  for,  aa  to  my  own  part,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loaa 
what  10  adiiae.  At  all  eventa,  however,  that  dear  unhappy  girl  muai  not  take  any 
DMaaures  that  may  hinder  her  conjugal  repose,  or  aReci  het  m  the  good  opinion 

of  the  world.    At  for  my  son let  me  not  aC  leaat  bt  deprived  of  the  eontola- 

tion  of  folding  him  finr  ever  in  my  arms.  But  I  mual  lay  down  my  pai  a  &w 
momenta :  my  tears  Row  too  fast  lo  nifler  me  to  proceed. 

**  I  Bn  m^  the  olmoat  soiidtude,  aa  1  know  not  whether  you  bare  b«en  able 
In  preaene  any  part  of  your  estate,  or  (what  I  sadly  fear)  are  cruelly  robtied  of 
yoai  wbok  fortune. — I  hope  Pisa  ■'illalwaya  continue,  vhat  you  represent  him  to 
be,  enlinly  ouri. — As  to  the  mtaumiision  of  the  alives,  I  think  you  have  no 
occaalon  to  be  nneaay.  For,  with  regard  In  your  own,  yon  may  only  promise 
ibon  IbeiT  liberty  as'  they  thooU  deserve  it :  but,  ciccpling  Orphena,  ihsre  b 
'      ■  '■    "      nr.  A»  to  mine,  I  told  thenti 


K  of  Ifaem  that  bsi<e  any  great  daim  to  this  favour,  j 
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Y«w  of   though  he  obtuned,  as  well  by  his  own  intercession 
eM.     as  by  Pompey's  letters,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  with 


S.C.67. 


ettaU  ihouU  be  forfeited,  I  wmild  gin  them  ihdi  ftccdcmi,  pimidtd  I 

obtain  Iht  conflimitloo  of  llutt  gnuil:  but  if  I  jmamei  my  catMe,  ttut 

they  ihould  »Uoflh™i,eicejiCingonlyB  few,  whom  I  pinjcululy  nariKd,  leoiaiD 
In  their  prcwnt  ondidoD.    Bui  tbiii*  a  muter  of  little  oiiueqnaice. 

"With  n^inl  to  the  adiiceyou  givemeof  keeping  up  my  ipirlli.  In  die  belief 
tbtt  I  ihidl  again  be  mtored  to  my  country ;  I  aaly  wbh  that  I  may  hiTC  reaMMi 
to  eocounge  to  desirable  an  einctatlon.  In  the  meantiine  I  am  grot])' miaoaUe, 
In  Ibe  uncertainly  when  I  «hall  hear  from  you,  or  what  hand  you  will  find  to  coo. 
ourlrtten.  I  would  hare  waited  for  than  at  thiiplaccj  but  (hemaatnof 
lip,  oo  which  I  am  going  to  embaik,  could  not  be  pterailad  upon  lo  low  the 


,    could  ob 


T«y  TOurlrl 
tbeahip,  oi: 


with  aa  much  rnolution  u  poauble.  Remember  that  my  dayi  hate  all  been 
honournhlej  and  dial  I  now  JuSer,  not  for  my  crimei,  but  my  Ttrtuea.  No^  my 
Terenda,  nothingcanjuilly  be  imputed  10  me,  but  that  1  mirrived  iheloaaofmy 
dignitiea.  Howctct,  if  it  waa  more  agreeable  to  our  cfaildroi  that  I  ihould  thua 
live,  let  that  reflection  leach  ui  to  aubmlt  to  our  miifomine*  with  dicerfalnen  i 
ituupportable  aa  upon  wO  otha  coDildaalioo*  they  mmld  undoubtedly  be.  But, 
alaa  1  whiUi  I  am  codeaTouring  to  keep  up  four  n^rila,  1  am*  uUetly  unable  to 
pteaerremy  own! 

"  I  have  tent  back  the  faithful  PhileUrrui  ■.  aa  the  weaknea  of  hii  eye*  made 
him  incapable  of  rendering  me  any  eerrice.  Nothhjg  can  equal  the  good  officea  I 
leceiTe  Irom  SilIu*liuL  Peacetmlui  likewiK  hu  ginn  me  itrong  marki  (^  hia 
afTcction.  And  1  hope  he  will  not  fail  in  hl>  rupeci  also  to  you.  Sica  promiacd 
to  attend  me  in  my  exile:  but  he  changed  hia  mind,  and  hae  leCtmeat  thii  place. 

'^  I  entreat  you  lo  lake  all  poeaible  care  of  your  health  :  and  be  aaured,  your 
miafimuDei  more  aaiiibly  affect  me  than  my  own.  Adieu,  my  Tcnntia,  thou  moM 
blthfulandbettof  wJTea:  Allien.  And  ibou,  mydeareatdaughter,  tt^eiberwith 
that  otha  ctmMilatian  of  my  life,  my  dear  ion,  I  bid  yon  both  moat  taiderly 
fkrewell." 

Brufdiutimi,  April  30. 
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"  TO  TZfteXTI^  TO  MT  DBAkEBT  TDLLIA,  AMD  TO  MT  tOK. 

*'  Imagine  nol,  my  Terentia,  thai  I  write  lot^alettentoothen  than  to  youndfi 
be  aMurra  at  least,  if  erei  I  do,  it  ii  menly  became  thote  I  teceiTe  trota  them 
nquire  a  more  particuUr  anawer.  The  truth  of  it  ii,  I  am  alwaya  at  a  Igai  what  W 
— 'te:  andaa  there  ii  oDthing  in  the  prcaent  dejection  of  my  mind  that  1  (Mrform 

1  think 


with  greater  itluetaoce  in  g^eral,  ao  I  nera  attempt  it  with  regard  to 

1^  deami  daughter,  that  it  does  not  coetme  a  flood  of  lean:  Ibr  how  a 

itf  ytiu  without  being  frieiced  with  gtief  in  the  reflection,  that  I  have  made  Ihoae 

completely  miaeiaUe  whom    I  ought,  and  wiihed,  to  hare  rendcnd  perfectly 

happy  ?     And  I  ihould  biTe  rendmd  tbem  so,  if  I  had  acted  with  leia  timidity. 

"  Plao'i  behaviour  towards  us,  in  this  season  of  oar  afflietiona,  hai  greatly 
(Ddeaied  him  to  my  heart :  and  I  have,  si  well  as  I  was  able  In  the  {Hnent 
diseompoaunof  my  mind,  both  acknowledged  his  good  offices,  aod  exhorted  turn 
to  eoatinue  them. 

"  I  perceive  you  depeod  much  upon  the  new  cribuno :  and,  if  Pom 
in  his  preaen  I  diapotitioD,  I  am  inclmed  to  think  your  bi^Mi  will  not  be 
though,  I  must  confess,  I  have  some  fears  wiui  leapecl  lo  Craisui.  In  t^mcnn- 
while  I  have  the  satisfaction  lo  find,  what  Indeed  I  had  leuon  to  expect,  that  ym 
act  with  great  spirit  and  tcndsracuin  aUray  concerns.  But  I  lammlitibouldbe 
my  cruel  fate  ui  expose  you  to  so  many  caluniliea,  vhilityau  are  thus  gmetouidy 
endeavouring  to  ease  the  weight  of  mine.  Beassiuvd  it  waawiththeutmostgrier 
I  read  the  account  which  Publius  sent  me  of  the  Opprobrioui  manner  in  which  you 
were  dragged  from  the  temple  of  Verta*  to  the  office  of  Valeriua.     Sad  tererse 

*  "  Terenlia  had  taken  aaDt^mary  in  the  temple  of  Veala,  but  waa  foedUy 
dragged  out  from  thence  by  the  directiona  of  Clodiui,  in  order  to  be  ei 
a  public  office  (onceming  her  hniband'a  effects."    Mr.  Ross. 
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certain  limitations,  not  agreeable  to  Cicero :  for,  bn    Ymt  or 
Seztius's  return  to  Rome,  when  be  drew  up  tbe  copy  of     eiw!^ 

todeed!  That dwa,  tlw  dnnti  obicct  of  mj ftrndat  dcdn*,  thu  m;  Terantu,  to  ' 

wboDi  latb  nnmben  >ci>  wool  to  locdi  up  for  relief,  ibould  be  henelf  ■  ipectacti  304 jj  f^i^ 
ofUwinort  affictiDgdiMnn!     And  tbU  I,  who  have  und  hi  mmr  alb««  ftofn  ,„]^_ 
inlo,  duuld  hiTC  rained  both  mTMlfind  mjfamlljr  b;  my  own  iDdiietcliaD  I  *^ 

"  A>  to  whu  yoa  DKDlioD  with  ragvd  to  the  uobcliuigii^  to  m;  hoaw,  I  ahBlI 
nereilook  npon  mfKlfuKMOitd  10  mToiDiilij,  till  thuipot  of  pound  Utnio 
to  tnjpa—tmiaa.  But  ihli  to ■  polut  that  doc*  not  depend  upoD  oanelm,  Let 
meiatheieipteMniycoDcauforwhat  dMi;  and  lament  that,  dlMieMed  M  ;ouT 
dtcninMaDeei  ilitidT  ne,  70a  (bouM  tngage  youndf  io  ■  ihue  of  dme  aipeiiMa 
which  are  iDconednpooniracMtuil.  Be  aMoitd,  if  erer  I  ihoold  return  to  ttodie, 
IdiallcuilTrecOTtTinf  cMale:  bnl,  tbould  fbrtniw  coDtiDue  to  penecule  me,  wOl 
joa,  tboo  dear  unluppj  wmnaD,  will  fou  fondlji  throw  away,  in  guDJog  ftiendi  to 
adetpentccaiue,>heliiat  KantyiHnalDi  of  jouibcakeu  fortune*?  Iconjureyoa 
then,  my  deareat  Terentii,  not  lo  inTolf  e  younelf  in  any  charge*  of  that  kind  1  lei 
diem  be  borne  by  thoee  who  are  able,  if  Uiey  are  willing,  la  nipport  the  weighL 
Id  a  wgrd,  if  you  hara  any  afleetion  for  me,  Ui  Dot  your  anxiety  upon  my  acaiuni 
JDjBR  yoot  health,  which,  alaa !  a  afaeady  too  much  impaired.  Believe  me^  ynu 
an  the  perpetual  Mbject  of  my  waking  and  deeping  tbouohli ;  mad,  a*  J  know  the 
•nidui^  you  aeit  in  my  behalf,  I  have  ■  thotuand  fean  kal  ymr  itrength  *bould 
aM  be  equal  lo  10  EOniiDned  a  btigne.  1  am  lenalble,  at  the  lame  time,  that  my 
affiun  depend  entireiy  Dpoa  nmr  aHoatatwet  and  tboefbre,  ihM  ihtrf  may  be 
attendctl  witb  tbe  wwceK  yoa  Mpc^  and  »  nalooaly  codeaiour  to  <d>taui,  let  ma 
eMne*tly  entieal  you  In  take  care  of  tout  health. 

"  I  Icnov  not  whom  to  write  to,  onleB  to  thoae  who  flnt  write  to  mt^  at  whom 
TOD  particularly  mmtian  In  yoor  lellsa — Aa  you  and  Tnllia  an  of  opinion  (hat 
I  dMuId  not  retreat  brlher  fhim  Italy,  1  have  laid  ailde  that  deiigiL  Let  me  hcu 
tuKB  ym  both  aa  often  ai  poaihle,  partloilirly  if  there  ihould  be  ao*  Urer  pnapeet 
of  my  Rtnn.  Farewell,  yedeanetafajectiofmymoetteDdtiafficltMi.  FarewelL" 

ThanOemiea,  Ocl.  6. 

BOOK  L    LETTER  VIII.  Epbt 

"to  TEBEXTJi,  TO  MT  DCUKIT  TDLM*,  AND  TO  HT  lOX.  ^Tl 

■•Ilevn  by  ihelettenofKRnlafmyiriaidi,  nweU  at  from  gcnenl  fcport,  Ed-Onrr. 
Am  you  diacorer  the  gnalal  fgnilude  of  mind,  and  that  you  iojial  my  affiUn 
with  Dowained  tqiplieadon.  Oh,  my  Tenntia,  how  truly  wretched  am  I,  tobe  the 
occaafoo  of  lucb  eeioe  miafortunea  10  »o  (UthAil,  ao  gcneroui,  and  ao  excellent  ■ 
wtnnanl  And  my  deaicM  TnlHa  too! — That  aba,  who  waa  once  ao  happy  In  bn 
ft«faer,  riiould  now  derive  fVom  him  wdt  Utter  aoiTow*  I  But  bowalallleipiuM 
tbeangnlahlfedftrmylltda  bt^l  who  became  acquainted  with  grief  ai  1000  aa 
hewa*  capableof  any  reflectioD.    Had  (heee  iWctioni  hapiMned,ia  you  l«iidetly 

.._  . ,i.u..*.._  .,. .>.. '  iheavyoomT'^     - 

;  I  wa*  lored 

of  my  ftiendWilp.  HailIbeeDgOTenked,indeed,bymyowDientii>aita,  withoulra. 
lying  w>  nmdl  on  thoae  tt  my  weak  or  wkked  advliai,  we  might  (till,  my  Taeotia, 
Dare  been  happy.  Howero,  tina  my  Aiendi  meooiage  me  (o  hope,  I  will 
Adeavonr  to  reatrain  my  grief,  leat  the  ^ecta  It  may  have  on  my  htahh  abould 
diupotntyonrtBidB^twtirormy  reetotation.  I  am  ienii)hte,*tthe  lame  Cim^ 
of  the  muy  dlfficnlllei  that  mnit  be  conquncd  ere  that  point  can  be  tffcctedt 
and  thM  it  wonld  have  been  much  eatier  to  hare  maintained  my  pMI  than  it  it 
lo  tewnx  it.  Nemtheleaa,  if  all  ihe  trlbunei  are  in  my  Intemt;  if  Leotului  ii 
iMlly  aa  mloui  in  my  cauee  aa  he  appeari;  and  if  Poapey  and  Caaar  likewiae 
coDoiT  with  him  ia  the  aame  viawi,  1  ought  not,  moat  certainly,  to  deipair. 

"WiA  regard  10  our  davea,  I  am  willing  to  act  ai  our  friend*,  you  tell  n«, 
advlae.  A*  to  your  coaeem  in  napcct  In  the  plague  which  brtriie  out  here,  it  i* 
Mlltdy  ceased;  and  I  had  the  good  (brtune  to  e*cape  all  inreetioo.  Howerer,  it 
WH  mj  iletira  to  hare  diangedmy  pretBit  atuatiao  fbr  aonie  mote  retired  place 
In  Epirna,  whoe  I  might  be  aeeure  Inan  Fiaa  and  hi*  atldiai.  But  the  obliging 
JlBidui  WM  nnwillkig  to  part  with  me;  and  adll,  indeed,  dat^  me  bee*  witb  the 
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Yeaiat    ft  law,  which  he  intended  to  proposc  upoD  Kisentrance 
«9».      into  o£Sce,  conformable,  as  we  may  imagine,  to  the 
B.C.  S7- 

hope  thit  we  tmj  nnirn  b^Mher  to  Rome.    If  eief  I  ibouU  Ht*  ts  tee  that 

vaj'hi-m.    haDDTdaj;  if  erer  I  ihould  be  mtored  to  my  Terentia,  to  mj  children,  mi  to 

I  ibiH  think  an  ite  tmctei  loUdtudn  «e  feave  «uA<i«d,  daring  dib  ud 

m,  abnndanilj  rqaid. 

Nolhilu  am  eiceed  the  iSicliaii  uid  haminiEj  of  Piao'a  behknonr  towards 

erajoDe  of  ai;  and  I  wiiJi  be  majr  Tecxiie  fnHn  it  u  much  aaliibctioD  u  lain 

penuadedllewiilhanoaT 1  wan  ruftom  intending  to  blame  ymi  withmpettto 

mj  bmihei:  bnt  it  ii  much  my  deaile,  eipecially  u  ibeie  are  »  few  of  you,  thai 

you  ihould  lire  together  in   the  moat  pofax  harmony. 1  have  made  my 

adiMwledgmcnt  where  you  deaircd,  and  arqaainted  the  permu  yoti  mmtion, 
that  you  had  faiAirmed  me  of  their  asricea. 

"A<  to  the  ealate  ynu  propoae  to  >ell:  alafl  my  dear  Tenntia,  think  >dl  of 
the  conKquence:  dunk  what  would  hecome  of  our  onhappy  boy,  nhould  foilnue 
ilDl  cotitliiue  to  psMCDte  ns.  Bat  my  eyei  atieam  too  fail  to  add  more  i  nor 
would  I  draw  the  same  tender  flood  Ihim  ]  outa.  I  will  only  uy,  (hat,  ifroy  fijendi 
ihould  notdeaen  me,  Iihall  be  bi  do  diatren  for  money:  and  if  they  thouM,  the 
money  you  can  laiae  by  the  aale  of  dii>  cMalewiU  Uttk  aTad.  I  conjnre  you  then, 
by  all  our  miifortunee,  let  di  not  abtolately  ruin  our  poor  boy,  wiio  ia  well  nigh 
totally  undone  already.  If  we  can  bnt  njae  him  abore  indigence,  a  moderate 
ahare  of  good  fortune  and  merit  will  be  sufficient  to  open  hi<i  way  to  whatever 
ebe  we  can  wiab  him  to  obtain.    Take  care  of  your  heilih,  and  let  me  know  by 

an  eipnoa  bow  your  negotiatioin  procKd.  and  bow  affairs  in  gmeral  etand. 

My  fiUemuMDOW  be  aoun  dclennined.     I  tendetty  Mluie  myion  and  daughter, 
and  bid  jwi  all  fkrewtJL" 
IhmnOL  DyrTodUmi,  JVoi>.  88. 

P.S.  "IcwwhithtriiManlyaiiliialnecityiand  nudi  In  mylntenat,  bat 
U  it  ia  nnuUMi  likewiae  sear  to  iMly.  Btit.  if  1  ahould  find  my  incoaTenitnoe 
ftom  lu  being  a  town  of  audi  great  resort,  I  ihall  remove  daewhere,  and  give 
you  due  tMlioe." 

^  Fam.  BOOK  I.    LETTER  IX. 

iu. 

^3.  "TOTElENTia. 

ELOmr.  «lRaiTed  three  lettcn  from  yon  by  the  haudi  of  Anatocrltaa,  and  ban  wept 
orer  them,  taQ  they  are  ahnoft  deiaced  with  my  tean  Ah  1  my  Terentia,  I  mm 
worn  oDt  wiib  grief;  nor  do  mj  own  poaonal  miafbrtunea  nvwe  leverely  torture  Riy 
mind,  than  thnewUh  which  yooandmychildroiareDppreaKd.  Unhappy  indeed 
M you  are,  lam  infinitely  awreNi;  aa  oarcommonafflictinm  are  attended  with  thn 
■ggravating  drcumalanee  m  myaelf,  that  they  are  juitly  to  be  imputed  to  my 
ImprndeiKe  alone.  I  ought,  mOit  luidoubiedly,  either  to  bare  avoided  ihe  ilaagii 
by  acc^hig  ibe  cammiHiMi  whicfa  wm  offend  me,  or  to  haT*  repelled  teree  by 
fn>ee^orbraTelytabaTepenahedinlheattanpt:  wbercM  nothing couM  hare  beCD 
mote  nnwadry  of  my  chancier,  cc  more  pn^nant  with  misery,  than  the  adienK 
wbiefa  1  hare  pumied.  I  am  overwhelm^  therefore,  not  ctOj  with  aoirow,  but 
with  sbame;  yea,  my  Terentia,  I  blush  lo  reflect  that  I  did  not  exert  tint  spirit  I 
otightfoi  iheaakeafBoeueUeat>wife,iDdMdiaiiiiabltcbildteB.  ThedialnaaiB 
wUcb  you  are  tO  eqaally  fai  (dived,  and  your  own  ill  inte  of  bodlfa  io  particular,  an 
era  ia  my  thoughtt ;  as  1  hare  the  morlificacion  at  the  aame  lime  to  Dbsara,  that 
there  appear  bnt  slender  hope*  of  my  being  recalkd.  My  enemiea,  in  tmtli,  an 
many ;  while  those  who  are  jralons  of  me  are  almoM  innumetahfe  i  and  thou^ 
tbey  found  great  difficulty  in  driving  tdc  from  my  conntry,  it  will  be  extrsnely  cMf 
far  them  to  prevent  my  mom.  However,  aa  Icng  aa  yon  have  any  hopes  that  my 
reatoraiioa  may  be  d&cted,  I  will  not  ceaK  to  c)>.operi>U  with  yonr  endeavours  fin 
dial  purpose,  leR  my  weaknaa  should  reem  upon  all  occadmi  to  fhi$irBte  every 

concerned)  ii  tecure  from  all  c 

that  evm  my  enemies  themielva  must  wish,  innrLtee  malice,  Io  preserve  my  me. 

dl  not  fail  to  obsove  the  cantioa  y«u  kindly  give  me. 

y  BcknowlfdgiDema  byDulppua  to  te  penims  you  denred 
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conditioDS  stipulated  with  Caesar,  Cicero  greatly  dis- 
liked it,  as  being  too  general,  and  without  the  mention 
even  of  his  name,  not  providing  sufficiently  either  for 
his  dignity  or  the  restitution  of  bis  estate ;  bo  that  he 
desires  Atticus  to  take  care  to  get  it  amended. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  on  the  SSth  of  October,  eight 
of  the  tribunes  jointly  offered  to  the  people  a  law  in  his 
favour.  But  Cicero  wasmuch  more  displeased  with  this, 
than  with  the  law  drawn  up  by  Sextius :  it  coasisted  of 
three  articles;  the  first  of  which  restored  him  onlyto 
bis  former  rank,  but  not  to  his  estate :  the  second  was 
only  matter  of  form,  to  indemnify  the  proposers  of  it: 
the  third  enacted,  that,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it  which 
was  prohibited  to  be  promulgated  by  any  former  law, 
particularly  by  that  of  Clodius,  or  which  involved  the 

nie;  and  mcDClimed,  ■(  the  nma  time,  that  you  bad  liiibrmfd  ma  aftluuBDOd 
dffico.  I  am  perfect])'  ataable  of  thoM  wluch  P'ao  eicitg  wmrda  ni  «itL  n 
Dnennnnon  a  ual :  aa  indeed  it  ii  a  cncamitaiiee  which  all  (he  world  ipcaki  of  to 
bJahODiHir.  HesTcn  grant  that  J  ma;  life  to  enjojr,  Willi  jrau  and  our  cbUdren, 
the  coniman  happineai  of  UTaluablc  a  reUtioDl 

"  The  tail;  hi^  I  tUTC  now  lefl  aiiiea  horn  the  new  tilbunca ;  and  that  too 
depaidi  opoQ  Ibe  atcpa  Ibej  ihall  take  in  Ibe  cominencnneBt  of  their  office  ;  (or, 
I/they  iliMild  poatpam  mTaflUr,  I  ihell  lire  up  all  expectaticnaaf  ita  em  being 
cSeeted.  Atmidinglj  I  baTe  deapatdud  Arbtocrima,  tfaM  tOu  ma;  Mod  rat 
immediBte  noda  at  the  Gnt  meUures  thej  ihall  punoe,  logetber  with  Che  gensal 
plaa  apon  wbidi  ibey  piwpgae  to  conduct  thetntelna  i  I  haT*  llkewiae  oedcrad 
Deiippos  to  rctum  to  me  with  all  expedition,  and  have  written  to  mT  brothei  to 
lequeat  b*  wo«U  giw  ne  ftwaent  kiformalian  In  what  mannet  aAln  procctd. 
It  la  with  a  view  ^mdring  Ibe  lailieil  inteUigeDce  froan  Rome,  that  IcoDttnue 
at  DTTncfalum ;  ■  place  wIktc  I  can  remain  hi  peritct  umtitj,  u  t  bare  upon 
aJ]  occasiaa*  dinii^uiibed  thia  dty  bj  mj  partitulu:  palnaage.  Howeiet,  M 
■oon  aa  I  abaU  receive  iodmatlan  that  my  cnemia  are  appTMcbing ,  it  ii  my 
mtJatioD  to  jetiie  into  Epkua. 

"In  answer  to  your  tender  propoa^  of  accompanying  me  in  my  exili^  1  rather 
ebooae  you  ibonM  continue  in  Rinne :  aa  I  am  lensible  it  it  upon  you  that  ihe 
principal  btmlen  of  my  aSain  muM  iiaL  If  your  aentroiu  negotiation  ri»uld 
•ucceed,  my  rctam  wUl  prerent  (be  nccenlty  of  that  journey:  ifotherwiae^ 
hot  I  need  not  add  the  nal.  The  oeii  letter  I  •hall  leceiTe  from  you,  or  at 
moat  the  lubuquail  me,  will  determine  me  in  what  manner  to  act.  In  tbt 
meantime  I  daaira  yon  would  gi*e  me  a  full  and  faithful  infDrmatioo  how  (hinp 
p  an  :  though  indeed  I  havt  now  man  reaaon  to  tipeci  the  linil  nault  of  iblt 
•Sui,  than  an  account  of  itt  ptogien. 

"  Take  care  of  your  health,  1  eonjare  you  ;  aaauring  yourMJl'  (hat  yon  m, 
aa  you  ever  have  been,  the  object  of  my  foodeit  wt^ixi.  Farewell,  my  dew 
Tarentlal  I  le*  yon  ao  Mrooglj  befm  ma  whiUc  I  am  writing,  that  I  am 
Dtttrly  ipent  wilb  the  tean  I  ban  abed.    Once  more,  farewelL" 

SjrraeMutn,  tfov.  30. 

[M.B.  Aboal  eleTCO  yean  after  Cicem'a  ntnm  home,  and  when  h*  wa* 
dity-one  yean  of  age,  he  repudiated  ibia  itioat  excellenl,  thii  dearly  beloTed 
wif^  the  object  of  bb  fbodett  wlahca,  on  the  pretence  ofber  being  peeriah  and 
dpensire^  and  married  a  prrlly  young  girl,  with  a  good  fortune,  to  whom  be 
bad  bora  left  guai4iaD.]   SeelMiAl.  n)L3.p.  148. 
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Vmi  of   author  of  such  promulgation  in  aoy  fine  or  penalty,  in 

69a.      such  case  it  should  hare  no  efiect.  Cicero  was  surprised 

^^'  thatbisfriendscould  be  induced  to  propose  such  an  act, 

a^^  (on.  nhich  seemed  to  be  against  him,  and  to  confirm  that 

clause  of  the  Clodian  taw  which  made  it  penal  to  move 

auy  thing  for  him:  whereas  no  clauses  of  that  kind  had 

ever  been  regarded,  or  thought  to  have  any  special 

force,  but  fell  of  course  when  the  laws  themselves  were 

Aa  Au.     repealed :  he  observes,  that  it  was  an  ugly  precedent  for 

^        the  succeeding  tribunes,  if  they  should  happen  to  hare 

any  scruples ;  and  that  Clodius  had  already  taken  the 

advantage  of  it,  when,  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  on 

the  3d  of  November,  he  declared  that  this  act  of  the 

tribunes  was  a  proper  lesson  to  their  successors,  to  let 

them  see  how  far  their  power  extended-    He  desires 

Atticus,  therefore,  to  find  out  who  was  the  contriver  of 

it,  and  how  Ninoius  and  the  rest  came  to  be  so  much 

overseen  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of  it. 

MiddL  "The  most  probable  solution  of  it  is,  that  these 

f.  5J4.      tribunes  hoped  to  carry  their  point  with  less  difliculty, 

PmDom.    hy  paying  this  deference  to  Clodius's  law,  the  validity 

'^  of  which  was  acknowledged  byCato,  and  several  others 

of  the  principal  citizens ;  and  they  were  induced  to 

make  this  push  for  it,  before  they  quitted  their  office, 

from  a  persuasion,  that,  if  Cicero  was  once  restored 

on  any  terms,  or  with  what  restrictions  soever,  the  rest 

would  follow  of  course  ;  and  that  the  recovery  of  his 

dignity  would  necessarily  draw  after  itevery  thing  else 

that  was  wanted :  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of 

it  himself  on  second  thoughts,  as  be  intimates  in  the 

AdAtt.      conclusion  of  his  letter:  *  I  should  be  sorry  (says  he) 

"*■*'•       to  have  the  new  tribunes  insert  such  a  clause  in  their 

law;  yet  let  them  insert  what  they  please,  if  it  will  but 

pass,  and  call  me  home,  I  shall  be  content  with  it.' 

"  In  this  suspense  of  his  affairs  at  Rome,  the  troops, 
which  Piso  had  prepared  for  his  government  of  Mace- 
donia,  began  to  arrive  in  great  numbers  at  Thessalonica. 
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This  greatly  alarmed  him,  and  made  IiJm  resolve  to  J?l,°(. 
quit  the  place  without  delay :  and,  aa  it  was  not  ad-      ew. 
Tisabletomovefiirther  from  Italy,  he  ventured  to  come   ^^•^'^- 
still  nearer,  and  turned  back  again  to  Dyrrachium :  for  *t^^ 
though  this  was  within  the  distance  forbidden  to  him  by  ^^  j^^  ^ 
law,  yet  he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger  in  a  ^ 
town  particularly  devoted  to  him,  and  which  had  always  u  i. 
been  under  his  special  patronage  and  protection.  He 
came  thither  on  the  S^th  of  November,  and  gave  no- 
tice of  his  removal  to  his  friends  at  Rome,  by  letters 
of  the  same  date,  begun  at  Thessalonica,  and  finished 
at  Dyrrachium :  which  shows  the  great  haste  which 
he  thought  necessary  in  making  this  sudden  change  of 
bis  quarters.  Here  he  received  another  piece  of  news, 
which  displeased  him ;  that,  with  the  consent  and  as- 
sistance ofhis  managers  at  Rome  (and  particularly  of 
Atticus)  the  provinces  of  the  consuls  elect  had  been  Ad  au.3. 
furnished  with  money  and  troops  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate;  provisions  which  had  never  before  been  made 
until  the  entrance  of  the  consuls  into  office."     This 
disturbed  him  extremely,  fearing  lest  the  tribunes  elect, 
who  had  all  professed  good  will  to  him,  should  be  of- 
fended, because  they  bad  not  been  consulted  in  the  af- 
fair, though  they  had  undertaken  his  cause,  and  bad  de- 
nred  the  power  of  furnishing  out  the  consuls,  merely  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  securing  them  to  his  interest  ( 
nhereas  now,  if  the  new  consuls  had  a  mind  to  be  per- 
verse, they  might  be  so  nhhout  any  risk ;  but,  let  them 
be  never  so  well  disposed,  they  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  tribunes. — Another  inconveni- 
ence followed  from  thismeasure,  that  the  senate,  having 
broken  through  that  resolution  which  they  had  taken  in 
his  cause,  that  they  would  enter  into  nothing  till  his 
afi&ir  was  settled,  were  now  at  liberty  to  proceed  toany 
other  bumness  as  they  pleased.     Cicero,  nevertheless, 
in  his  letter  to  Atticus  on  this  head,  adds,  "  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  my  fnends,  who  were 
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Yen  of   applied  to,  should  coHsent  to  it;  for  it  was  hsrd  for  any 
«ns.      one  to  declare  openly  against  a  motion  so  beneficial  to 
.  ^' ^'  °^'   the  twoconsuls ;  it  was  hard,  I  say,  to  refuseany  thing 
SMA  a«-  to  Lentulus,  who  has  always  been  my  true  friend ;  or  to 
Metellus,  who  has  given  up  his  resentments  with  such 
humanity ;  yet  I  am  apprehensive  thiU;  we  have  alienated 
the  tribunes,  and  cannot  hold  the  consuls:  write  me 
word,  I  desire  you,  what  turn  this  has  taken,  and  how 
thewholeaffairstands:  and  writewith  your  usual  frank- 
ness; for  I  love  to  know  the  truth,  though  it  should 
happen  to  be  disagreeable.   The  10th  of  December." 
MiddL  But  Atticns,  instead  of  answering  this  letter,  or  ra- 

^  "  ■      ther,  indeed,  before  he  received  it,  having  occamon  to 
visit  his  estate  in  Epirus,  took  his  way  thither  through 
Dyrrachium,  on  purpose  to  see  Cicero,  and  explain 
F.S78,37g.tohim  in  person  themotives  of  their  conduct.    Their 
interview  was  but  short ;  and  after  they  parted,  Cicero, 
upon  some  new  intelligence,  which  gave  him  fresh  un- 
easiness, sent  another  letter  after  him  into  Epirus,  to 
Ad  Ati.  3.  call  him  bade  again :  "  After  you  left  me  (says  he),  I 
*''  received  letters  from  Rome,  from  which  Iperceivethat 

I  must  end  my  days  in  calamity;  and,  to  speak  the 
truth  (which  you  will  take  in  good  part),  if  there  had 
been  any  hopes  of  my  return,  you,  who  love  me  so 
well,  would  never  have  left  the  city  at  such  a  con- 
juncture :  but  I  say  no  more,  lest  I  be  thought  either 
ungrateful,  or  desirous  to  involve  my  friends  too  in 
my  ruin.  One  thing  I  beg;  that  you  would  not  fail* 
as  you  have  given  your  word,  to  come  to  me,  wherever 
I  shall  happen  to  be,  before  the  1st  of  January." 

While  he  was  thusperplexing  himself  with  perpetual 
fears  and  suspicions,  his  cause  was  proceeding  very 
prosperouslyat  Rome,  and  seemed  to  be  in  such  a  train, 
that  it  could  not  be  obstructed  much  longer:  for  the 
new  magistrates,  who  were  coming  on  with  the  new  year, 
were  all,  except  the  prstor  Appius,  supposed  to  be  his 
friends;  while  his  enemy  Clodius  was  soon  to  resign  his 
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-offioe,  on  which  thegreatest  port  ofhis  power  depended : 
CIodtuBfras  sensible  himself  of  the  daily  decay  of  bis 
credit,  through  the  superior  influence  of  Pompey,  who  ^ 
had  drawn  Cssar  away  from  him,  and  forced  even  Ga-  9) 
Innias  to  desert  him:  so  that,  oat  of  rage  and  despair,  *" 
and  the  desire  of  revenging  himself  on  these  new  and 
more  powerful  enemies,  he  would  willingly  have  drop- 
ped  the  pursuit  of  Cicero ;  or  consented  even  to  recall 
him,ifheODuld  have  persuaded  Cioero's  friendaandthe 
senate  to  join  theirforces  with  him  against  the  trinmvi> 
rate.  For  this  cud  he  produced  Bibulus  and  the  other  Pi 
asgun  in  an  assemUy  (^the  people,  and  demanded  of  ' 
them,  whether  it  was  not  unlawlul  to  transact  any  pub- 
lic business,  wkeu  any  of  them  were  taking  the  au- 
qrices?  To  which  they  all  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Then  he  asked  Bibolus,  whether  he  was  not  actually  ob- 
serving the  heavens  as  often  as  any  of  Cssar's  laws  were 
proposed  to  the  people  ?  To  which  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative;  bat,  being  produced  a  second  time  by  the 
pT«torAppiuB,headded,  that  be  took  the  anspicesalso, 
in  the  same  maimer,  at  the  time  when  Clodius's  act  of 
ado|^n  was  confirmed  by  the  people :  but  Clodius, 
while  he  gratified  his  present  revenge,  little  regarded 
how  much  it  turned  against  himself;  but  innsted,  that 
all  Cfesar's  acts  Ought  to  be  annulled  by  the  senate,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  auspices;  and  on  that  condiuon 
declared  pubh'cly,  that  he  himself  would  bring  back  Ci- 
cero, the  guardian  of  the  city,  on  his  own  shoulders. 

InthesamefitofrevengehefellHponUie  consul  Ga-  n 
binius ;  and  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which  hecalled 
for  that  purpose,  with  his  head  veiled,  and  a  little  ^tar 
and  fire  before  him,  consecrated  his  whole  estate.  This 
had  been  sometimes  done  against  traitorous  citiaens} 
and,  when  legally  performed,  had  the  effect  of  aconfis- 
cation,  by  making  theplace  and  effects  ever  after  sacred 
and  public:  but  in  the  present  case  it  was  considered 
only  as  an  act  of  madness ;  and  the  tribune  Ninnius,  in 
d3 
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Ycu  of    ridicule  of  it,  consecrated  CIodiu8*s  estate  in  tbe  same 
ewk      form  and  manner,  that,  whatever  efficacy  was  ascribed 
^^•^^-   to  the  one,  theoUier  might  justly  challenge  the  same. 
3»Wi  eon-       ^11  the  ten  new  tribunes  had  solemnly  promised  to 
MiddL  p.    serve  Cicero ;  yet  Clodius  found  means  to  corrupt  two 
3Bi_3«B.  of  them,  S.  Attilius  Serranus,  and  Numerius  Quinctius 
Gracchus,  by  whose  help  he  was  enabled  still  to  make 
head  against  Cicero's  party,  and  retard  his  restoration 
some  time  longer;  but  Piso  and  Gabinius,  perceiving 
the  scene  to  be  opening  apace  in  his  favour,  and  his  re- 
turn to  be  unavoidable,  thought  it  time  to  get  out  of  bis 
way,  and  retire  to  their  several  governments:  so  that 
they  both  left  Rome,  with  the  expiration  of  their  year ; 
and  Piso  set  out  for  Macedonia,  Gabinius  for  Syria. 
B^^       On  tbe  Ist  of  January,  the  new  consul  Lentulus, 

after  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration,  and  hia  first 

fSJSiii^  duty  paid,  as  usual,  to  religion,  entered  directly  into 
pMt  Red.  Cicero's  affitirs,  and  moved  the  senate  for  his  restora- 
Pio  Bau  tion ;  while  his  colleague  Metellus  declared,  with  much 
^-  seeming  candour,  that  though  Cicero  and  he  had  been 

enemies,  on  account  of  their  different  sentiments  in  po- 
}itics,  yet  he  would  give  up  his  resentment  to  tbe  autho- 
rity of  the  fathers,  and  the  interest  of  the  republic. 
Upon  which,  L.  Cotta,  a  person  of  consular  audcen- 
n>.  Si.  fiorian  rank,  being  asked  his  opinion  first,  said,  "  That 
nothing  had  been  doneagainst  Cicero  agreeably  toright, 
or  law,  or  the  custom  of  their  ancestors :  that  no  citizen 
could  be  driven  out  of  the  city  without  a  trial,''  and  chat 
the  people  could  not  condemn,  nor  even  try  a  man  ca- 
pitally, but  in  an  assembly  of  their  centuries:  that  the 
whole  was  the  effect  of  violence,  turbulent  times,  and 
an  oppressed  republic:  that,  in  so  strange  a  revolution 
and  confusion  of  things,  Cicero  had  only  steppedaside, 
to  provide  for  his  future  tranquillity,  by  declining  the 
impending  storm ;  and,  since  he  had  freed  the  republic 

1  Thii  MCDis  to  be  ■  unogg  plea  tot  Cuaa,  who  had  put  dcizau  to  iath 
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irom  no  less  danger  by  his  absencethanliebaddoDebe-    YHrof 
fore  by  his  presetice,  that  he  ought  not  only  to  be  re-      688. 
stored,  but  to  be  adorned  with  new  honours:  that  what  ^^^ 
his  mad  enemy  had  published  against  him  was  drawn  so  sssAnni- 
absurdly,  both  in  words  and  sentiments,  that,  if  it  had 
been  enacted  in  proper  form,  it  could  never  obtain  the 
force  of  a  law:  that,  since  Cicero,  therefore,  was  ex- 
pelled by  no  law,  hecould  not  wantalaw  to  restore  bim, 

but  ought  to  be  recalled  by  a  vote  of  the  senate." 

Ponipey,whospokenext,  having  highly  applauded  what 
Cotta  had  s«ud,  added,  "  That,  for  the  sake  of  Cicero's 
future  quiet,  aid  to  prevent  all  fartbertroublefrom  the 
same  quarter,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  people  should 
have  a  share  in  conferring  that  grace,  and  their  consent 
be  joined  to  the  authority  of  the  senate."  After  many 
others  bad  spoken  likewise  with  great  warmth  in  the  de- 
fence and  praise  of  Cicero,  they  all  came  unanimously 
into  Pompey*s  opinion,  and  were  proceeding  to  make 
a  decree  upon  it,  when  Serranus,  the  tribune,  rose  up 
and  pat  a  stop  to  it :  not  flatly  interposing  his  negative, 
for  be  bad  not  the  assurance  to  do  that,  gainst  such  a 
spirit  and  unanimity  of  the  senate,  but  desiring  only  a 
night's  time  to  consider  of  it.  This  unexpected  inter- 
ruption incensed  the  wholeassembly:  some  reproached* 
others  entreated  him ;  and  his  father-in-law  Oppius 
threw  himself  at  bis  feet,  to  move  him  to  desist:  but 
all  they  could  get  from  him  was  a  promise  to  give  way  ^ 
to  a  decree  the  next  morning;  upon  which  they  broke 
up.  "  But  the  tribune  (says  Cicero)  employed  the  Po*(  R<d. 
night,  not,  as  people  fancied  he  would,  in  giving  back 
the  money  which  he  had  taken,  but  in  making  a  bet- 
ter bargain,  and  doubling  his  price ;  forthe  next  morn- 
ing, being  grown  more  hardy,  he  absolutely  prohibited 
the  senate  from  proceeding  to  any  act."  This  conduct 
of  Serranus  surprised  Cicero's  friends,  being  not  only 
periidiou8,and  contrary  to  hisengagements,  buthighly 
ungratefiil  to  Cicero ;  who,  in  his  consulship,  bad  been  ib. 
bis  special  encourager  and  benefactor. 
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ROBiB       The  acMte,  howerer,  though  hindered  at  present 

096.     from  passing  their  decree,  were  too  well  united,  and 

"''^'°^..  too  stron^y  supported,  to  be  baffled  much  longer  by 

^^J^  the  artifices  of  Clodius :  and  having  resolved  to  pro. 
pound  a  law  to  the  people  for  Cicero's  restoration,  Uiey 
appointed  the  22d  of  the  month  for  the  promulgation 

^^^^  of  it.  When  the  day  came,  Fabricius,  one  of  Cicero's 
tribunes,  marched  out  with  a  strong  guard,  before  it 
was  light,  to  get  possession  of  the  rostra ;  but  Clodius 
was  too'early  for  him ;  and,  having  seized  all  the  posts 
and  avenues  of  the  forum,  was  prepared  to  give  him  a 
warm  reception :  he  had  purchased  some  gladiators  for 
the  shows  of  his  tedileship,  to  which  he  was  now  pre- 
tending, and  borrowed  another  band  of  his  brother 
Appius ;  and  with  these  well  armed,  at  the  head  of  his 
slaves  and  dependents,  he  attacked  Fabricius,  killed 
several  of  his  followers,  wounded  many  more,  and 
drove  him  quite  out  of  the  place ;  and  happening  to 
foil  in  at  the  same  time  with  Cispius,  another  tribune, 
who  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  his  colleague,  he  repulsed 
him  also  with  agreat  slaughter.  The  gladiators,  heated 
with  this  taste  of  blood,  opened  their  way  on  all  sides 
with  their  swords  in  quest  of  Quintus  Cicero,  whom 
they  met  with  at  last,  and  would  certainly  have  mur- 
dered,  if,  by  the  advantage  of  the  confusion  and  dark- 
ness, he  had  not  hid  himself  under  the  bodies  of  his 
slavesandfreedmen,  who  were  killedaround  him,  where 
he  lay  concealed  till  the  fray  was  over.  The  tribune 
Sextius  was  treated  still  more  roughly :  for,  being  par- 
ticularly pursued  and  marked  out  for  destruction,  he 
was  so  desperately  wounded  as  to  be  left  for  dead  upon 
the  spot  J  and  escaped  death,  only  by  feigning  it :  but 
while  he  lay  in  that  condition,  supposed  to  be  killed, 
Clodius,  reflectingthat  the  murderof  a  tribune,  whose 
person  was  sacred,  would  raise  such  a  storm  as  might 
occasion  his  ruin,  took  a  sudden  resolution  to  kill  one 
of  his  own  tribunes,  in  order  to  charge  it  upon  his  ad- 
versaries, and  to  balance  the  account  by  making  both 
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sides  equally  obnoxJous.     The  Tieths  doomed  to  thii    v«c  or 
sacrifice  was  Numerius  Quinctius,  an  obscure  fellow,      me. 
raised  to  this  dignity  by  the  caprice  of  the  multitude,    ^'^**'. 
who,  to  make  himself  the  more  popular,  had  assumed  ^^^/^ 
the  surname  of  Gracchus :  but  the  crafty  clown,  sayi 
Cicero,  having  got  some  hint  of  the  design,  uid  find- 
ing that  his  blood  was  to  wipe  ofPthe  odium  of  Sextius*t 
murder,  disgnised  himself  presently  in  the  habit  of  a 
muleteer,  the  same  in  which  he  came  to  Rome,  and  with 
a  basket  upon  his  head,  while  tome  were  calling  out  for 
Numerius,  other  forQuinctius,  passed  undiscorered  by 
the  confusion  of  the  two  names :  but  he  continued  in 
this  danger  till  Sextiot  was  known  to  be  alire.     Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  this  day's  tragedy,  the  Tiber 
and  all  tbecommonsewerg  were  filled  with  dead  bodies, 
and  the  blood  wiped  up  with  sponges  in  the  forum, 
where  such  heaps  of  stain  had  nerer  before  been  seen 
but  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  Cinna  and  Octsvius. 

Ciodius,  flushed  with  this  vi<^ry,  set  fire  with  bis  ^  Ufl. 
own  hands  to  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs,  where  the  p^  4. 
hooka  of  the  censors  and  the  public  registers  of  the  SS^^tT* 
city  were  kept,  which  were  all  consumed  with  the  fa* 
brie  itself    He  then  attacked  the  houses  of  Milo  the 
tribune,  and  Cfeciliua  the  pnetor,  with  fire  and  sword  j 
but  was  repulsed  in  both  attempts  with  loss :  Milo  ^  ^*^ 
to(A.  seTenil  of  Appius's  gladiators  prisoners,  who,  be- 
ing brought  before  the  senate,  made  a  confession  of 
what  they  knew,  and  were  sent  to  jail ;  but  were  pre- 
sently rdeased  by  Serranus.     Upon  these  outrages, 
Milo  impeached  Clodias  in  form,  for  the  violation  of 
the  ptri)lic  peace:  but  the  consul  Metellns,  who  had 
not  yetabandimed  him,  with  the  pnetor  Appius,  and 
the  tribune  Serranus,  resolved  to  prevent  any  process 
npon  it;  and  by  their  edicts  prohibited  either  then>.4i- 
criminal  himself  to  appear,  or  any  one  to  cite  him. 
Their  pretence  was,  that  the  qurestors  were  not  yet 
chosen,  whose  office  it  was  to  make  the  allotment  of 
the  judges,  while  they  themselves  kept  back  the  elec- 
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Ycu  of   tion,  and  were  pushing  Clodius  at  the  same  time  into 
im.     the  sedileship;  which  would  screen  him  of  course  for 
^^•^  one  year  from  any  prosecution.  Milo,  therefore,  find- 
3»tb  am.  ingit  impracticable  to  bring  him  to  justice  in  the  legal 
method,  resolved  to  oppose  force  to  force,  and  for  this 
end  purchased  a  band  of  gladiators,  with  which  he  had 
daily  skirmishes  with  him  in  the  streets.     "  It  was 
much  to  his  honour  (says  Cicero,  ridiculously  enough) 
that  he  bought  gladiators  for  the  defence  of  the  repub- 
lic, whose  preservation  depended  upon  mine."' 
This  obstruction  given  to  Cicero's  return  made  the 
Pom  Red.   senate  only  the  more  resolute  to  effect  it :  they  passed 
a  second  vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  business  should 
'^^^        be  done  till  it  was  carried ;  and  to  prevent  all  farther 
tumults^  and  insults  upon  the  magistrates,  ordered  the 
Pn>  Sell,    consuls  to  summon  all  the  people  of  Italy,  who  wished 
well  to  the  state,  to  come  to  the  assistance  and  defence 
of  Cicero.  This  drew  a  vast  concourse  to  Rome  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  where  there  was  not  acorporate  town 
ofany  note  which  did  not  testify  its  respect  to  Cicero 
^Xn^u'    ^y  ^'*"'^  public  act  or  monument.     Pompey  was  at 
Fid  Dom.    Capua,  acting  as  chief .  magistrate  of  his  new  colony, 
^  where  be  presided  in  person  at  their  making  a  decree 

to  Cicero's  honour,  and  took  the  trouble  likewise  of 
visiting  all  the  other  colonies  and  chief  towns  in  those 
parts,  to  appoint  them  a  day  of  general  rendezvous  at 
Rome,  to  assist  at  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 

Lentulus,  at  the  same  time,  was  entertainingthe  city 
with  shows  and  stage-plays,  in  order  to  keep  the  people 
in  good  humour,  whom  hehad  called  from  their  private 
affairs  in  the  country  to  attend  the  public  business. 
The  shows  were  exhibited  in  Pompey's  theatre,  while 
the  senate,  for  the  convenience  of  being  near  them,  was 
held  inthe  adjoining  temple  of  HonourandVirtue,built 
by  Mariusout  of  the  Cimbncspoils,and  called,  for  that 

■  HoDoii  MtnmD  Hilwii  noMra  nuper  fuil,  quod  gbdiitoribui  emplii  rdpub. 
eauu,  quK  ulute  no»m  conllnebulur,  omnca  P.  Cladii  nmiliu  furorcsnuc  cran. 
pivait    DtOES.  17- 
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reason,  Marios's  monument :  here,  aocordiiig  to  Ci-  Y«r  or 
cero's  dream,'  a  decree  now  passed  in  proper  fonn  for  qm. 
bis  restoration;  when,  under  the  joint  iniuence  of  ^*^^ 
those  deities.  Honour,  says  he,  was  done  to  virtue  j  *J^  ""' 
and  the  monument  of  Marius,  the  preserrer  of  the  em- p„B^^ 
pirC,  gave  safety  to  his  countryman,  the  defender  of  it.  "■  **■ 

Clodius  had  still  the  courage  and  address  to  binder 
this  decree  of  the  senate  from  passing  into  a  law :  he 
took  all  occasions  of  haranguing  the  multitude  agunst 
it,  and  used  to  demand  of  them  aloud,  whether  they 
would  have  Cicero  restored  or  not :  upon  which  his  ib.«». 
mercenaries,  says  Cicero,  answering  with  low  feeble 
votCM  [semivivis  voeSnu]  in  the  negative,  he  instantly 
declared  the  proposal  to  be  rejected  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple.   But  the  senate,  ashamed  to  see  themselves  thus  madL 
baffled,  resolved  to  take  inch  measures  in  the  support  ^ 
ef  their  decrees,  that  it  should  not  be  possible  to  d^eat 
them.    Lentulus,  therefore,  summoned  them  into  the  FoHRed. 
CapitoFontbeddthof  May}  where  Pompeyh^nthe  pnSat. 
debate,  and  roiewed  the  motion  for  recalling  Cicero  ;  "' 
and  in  a  grave  and  elaborate  speech,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared in  writing  and  delivered  from  his  notes,  gave  him 
the  honour  of  having  saved  his  country.    All  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  senate  spoke  after  him  tothe  same  effect  i 
but  theconsul  Metellus,  notwithstanding  his  promises, 
had  been  acting  hitherto  a  double  part ;  and  was  all 
along  the  chief  encourager  and  supporter  of  Clodius : 
when  Servilius,  therefore,  a  consular,  who  had  been 
honouredwithatriumphandthecenBorship,roseup,be 
addressed  himselfto  his  kinsman  Metellus,  and,  having 
laid  before  him  the  glorious  acts  of  his  ancestors,  toge- 


•Cienbaitbalime  of  hit  SiiJit,  bgs«  lodged  in  di*  villa  of  ■  Mmd,  bad  ■ 
moining  dmai,  vbidi,  when  he  »mked  {about  rigbl  o'clock]^  he  told  (o  ihcMi 
^oit  Um,  "  TlMt,  a  be  leaned  to  be  nndalag  £KonioIate  In  a  lnodr  place. 


C.  Mariu,  wiih  hii  bacee  wiBuiied  wltii  lanid,  BCcoHed  bim,  and  demaoded  whj 
he  vsi  to  meUndiolf ;  and  Then  he  uiaweRd,  that  be  wat  drivdi  out  oThia  counuy 
bj  ntdence,  Hatiiu  laok  hhn  bj  the  band,  Ntd,  bidding  lum  b«  of  good  omnge, 
'"-' — ^  'he  next  lictor  to  conduct  him  into  bb  moDmnent,  teUiog  lilin  thai  then 

dfindafetf."    DeDlTis-LSS. 
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tbo'withtlieexoelleDtconductand  unhappy  Oite  of  his 
brother  Celer,  Cicero's  friend  (supposed  to  have  been 
•_  poisoned  by  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Clodius),  pressed  him 
■  so  earnestly,  and  in  sudi  moving  terms,  to  concur  with 
the  senate  in  their  present  measures,  that  he  could  not 
hold  out  any  longer,  but,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  gtve 
him  self  up  to  Servilius,  and  professed  all  future  services 
to  Cicero  ;  in  which  he  proved  very  sincere,  and  from 
thismomentassistedhiscoUeaguein  promoting  Cicero's 
restoration :  so  that  in  averyfull  house  of  417  senator^ 
.  when  all  the  magistrates  were  present,  the  decree  passed 
without  one  dissenting  voice  but  Clodiua's.  It  is  pKK 
bable  that  the  two  tribunes,  who  had  hitheito  been  Ci- 
cero's enemies,  were  induced  by  Metrilus's  chaise  of 
ctmduct  to  cease  their  opposition,  and  acquiesce. 

The  consul  Lentolus  assembled  the  senate  again  the 
next  day,  to  concert  some  effectual  method  for  prevent- 
ing all  farther  opposition,  and  getting  the  decree  en- 
acted into  a  law :  but,  before  they  met,  he  called  tho 
people  to  the  rostra,  where  all  the  principal  senators  in 
their  turns  repeated  the  substance  of  what  they  had  said 
before  in  the  senate,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day :  Fompey  particularly  exerted  himself 
in  the  praise  of  Cicero ;  declaring,  that  the  republio 
owed  its  preservation  to  him,  and  that  their  common 
safety  was  connected  with  his ;  exhorting  them  to  de- 
fend and  support  the  decree  of  the  senate,  the  quiet  of 
the  city,  and  the  fortunes  of  a  man  who  had  deserved  so 
well  of  them:  that  this  was  the  general  voice  of  the 
aenate;  of  the  knights;  of  all  Italy;  and,  lastly,  that 
it  was  bis  own  eamestand  special  request  to  them,  which 
he  not  only  desired,  but  implored  them  to  grant. 

When  the  senate  afterward  met,  they  proceeded  to 
several  new  and  vigorous  votes,  to  facUitate  the  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprise. 

First,  That  no  magistrate  should  presume  to  take 
the  auspices,  so  aa  to  disturb  the  assembly  of  the 
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people,  when  Cicero's  cause  vras  to  come  hefore  them :    ^*^  ^ 
and  that  if  any  one  attempted  it,  he  should  be  treated      mm. 
as  a  public  enemy.  B.C.M. 

Secondly,  That  if,  throngh  any  violence  or  obstruc'  'Sjl!*' 
tion,the  law  wasnotsafl^redtopasStCieeroshoold  then 
be  at  liberty  to  r^nm  without  any  farther  authority. 

Thirdly,  That  public  thanks  should  be  given  to  all  the 
people  of  Italy  who  came  to  Rome  for  Cicero's  defence ; 
and  that  they  should  be  desired  to  come  again  on  the 
day  when  the  su&ages  of  the  people  were  to  be  taken. 

Fourthly,  That  thanks  shoold  be  given  likewise  to 
all  the  states  and  cities  which  had  received  and  enter* 
tained  Cicero ;  and  that  the  care  of  his  person  should 
be  recommended  to  all  foreign  nations  in  alliance  with 
them  ;  and  that  the  Koman  generals,  and  all  who  had 
commanded  abroad,  should  be  ordered  to  protect  his 
life  and  safety. 

The  law,  now  prepared  for  Cicero's  restoration,  was  maai 
to  be  o£fered  to  the  auffivge  of  the  centuries ;  where  ^'  **" 
a  decree  of  the  senate  was  previously  necessary  to  make 
the  act  valid:  in  the  present  case  there  seem  to  have 
been  four  or  five  several  decrees  provided  at  different 
times,  which  had  all  been  frustrated  by  the  intrigues 
of  Clodins  and  bis  friends :  but  these  last  votes  proved 
efl^ual ;  Clodius  being  left  single  in  the  opposition, 
after  Metellus  dropped  him  ;  for  even  his  brother  Ap- 
pius  chose  to  be  quiet :  nevertheless  it  was  above  two 
months  from  the  last  decree  before  Cicero's  friends 
could  bring  the  affiur  to  a  gener^  vote,  which  they 
effected  at  last  on  the  4ith  of  August.  The  assemUy 
was  held  in  the  Geld  of  Mars,  for  the  more  convenient 
reception  of  a  great  multitude ;  and  CicMt),  after  six- 
teen months'  exile,  was  recalled  by  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  all  the  centuries. 

"  This  (says  Cicero's  English  historian)  was  one  of  ib.p.ss'- 
the  last  genuine  acts  of  free  Rome ;  one  of  the  last 
efibrts  of  public  liberty,  exerting  itself  to  do  honour  to 
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Yaarof    jts  ptitron  aud  defender:  for  the  union  of  the  triuiii> 

096.  virate  had  already  given  it  a  dangerous  wound;  and 
°"^^'   the  dissension,  which  not  ioog  after  ensued,  entirely 

sMih  eon-  destroyed  it."  By  which  words  it  would  seem,  that 
in  the  historian's  opinion,  the  triumviral  league  did 
not  destroy  public  liberty ;  or,  at  least  that  Rome,  even 
under  the  domination  of  the  triumvirs,  was  sometimes 
free ;  seeing  it  was  free  when  the  people  recalled  Ci- 
cero from  banishment ;  though  it  had  been  enslaved 
the  year  before,  when,  under  the  domination  of  the 
same  triumvirate,  the  people  banished  him  :  for  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  joy,  on  his  return  home,  he  could  not 
help  grieving,  he  says,  within  himself,  to  reflect  that 
a  city,  so  grateful  to  the  defender  of  its  liberty,  had 
been  so  miserably  enslaved  and  oppressed. 

HidiU.  "  One  cannot  help  pausing  awhile  (says  the  same 

P"  '"^  historian  a  little  before),  to  reflect  on  the  great  idea 
which  these  facts  imprint  of  the  character  and  dignity 
of  Cicero ;  to  see  so  vast  an  empire  in  such  a  ferment 
on  his  account,  as  to  postpone  all  their  concerns  and 
interests,  for  many  months  successively,  to  the  safety 
of  a  single  senator,  who  had  no  other  means  of  ex- 
citing the  zeal,  or  engaging  the  afiections  of  his  citi- 
zens, but  the  genuine  force  of  his  personal  virtues, 
and  the  merit  of  his  eminent  services :  as  if  the  repub- 
lic itself  could  not  stand  without  him,  hut  must  fall 

p«MRed.    into  ruin,  if  he,  the  main  pillar  of  it,  was  removed; 

io8«n.3.  „i,[]g{  tiig  greatest  monarchs  on  earth,  who  had  any 
a^rs  with  the  people  of  Rome,  were  looking  on,  to  ex- 
pect the  event,  unable  to  procure  any  answer  or  regard 
to  what  they  were  soliciting,  till  this  aflfairwas  decided. 
Ptolemy,  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  particularly  afiected 
by  it,  who,  being  driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  came  to 
Rome  aboutthistime,tobeg  help  and  protectionagainst 
his  rebellious  subjects  ;  but,  though  he  was  lodged  in 
Pompey's  house,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to'get  an 
audience,  till  Cicero's  cause  was  at  an  end." 
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NofV,  with  regard  to  this  unavoidable  pause,  and 
the  great  idea  on  which  the  historian  reflects,  I  shall 
once  more  refer  the  reader  to  the  passage  above  tran- 
scribed from  M.  Ba^le.*  Most  certainly  this  shining 
fietseofontoTyn'ariendesolide,  The  &ctwas  plainly 
this:  the  same  triumvirs,  who,  to  punish  Cicero's  in- 
continence of  speech,  gave  him  up  to  the  fury  of  the 
enemy,  and  suffered  him  to  be  banished,  did  now  call 
him  home  again  to  punish  the  insolence  of  Clodius, 
who  affected  an  independency  on  those  who  had  hi- 
therto been  his  support. 

If  there  be  anything  in  the  transaction  which  should 
excite  wonder,  it  is,  that  a  man  of  such  rare  talents  and 
transcendent  merit  as  our  eloquent  consular,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  most  unjustly  banished  forwell- 
doing,  could  not,  by  the  solicitation  of  all  his  friends, 
obtain  a  restoration,  even  after  his  cause  was  favoured 
by  the  triumvirs,  the  two  consuls,  thewhole  senate,  and 
eight  of  the  tribunes,  until,  through  the  influence  of  all 
these,  such  multitudes  of  voters  flocked  to  Rome  from 
the  remote  parts  of  Italy,  as  were  suiBcient  to  outvote 
those  who  resided  in  the  city  and  in  its  neighbourhood : 
so  that,  according  to  what  is  said  by  the  historian  him- 
self in  another  part  of  his  work,  it  was  impossible  to 
know  whether  the  act  in  Cicero's  favour  had  passed 
regularly  by  the  genuine  suffi-age  of  the  people.  Vid. 
Middl,  vol.  I.  p.  SI.  and  vid.  supra, vol.  4.  p.  165. 

Cicero  had  resolved  to  come  home,  in  virtue  of  the 
senate's  decree,  whether  the  law  had  passed  or  not :  but 
perceiving,  from  the  accounts  of  all  his  friends,  that  it 
coidd  not  be  defeated  any  longer,  he  embarked  for  Italy 
on  the  4th  of  August,  the  very  day  on  which  it  was 
enacted,  and  landed  the  next  day  at  Brundusiura,  where 
he  found  his  daughter  TuUia  already  arrived  to  receive 
him.  He  took  up  his  quiuters  again  with  his  old  host 
Lenius  Placcus,  and  here  in  four  days  he  received  from 
Rome  the  welcome  news,  that  the  law  was  actually  rati- 


9»Bthcau 
mUiip. 
Vid.h.8. 
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Vcat  d  Bed  by  the  people,  with  an.incredible  zeal  and  unani- 
BM.  mity  of  all  tbe  centuriea.  This  obliged  him  to  pursue 
B.  c.  St.  i^jg  journey  nithout  delay.    The  fame  of  his  landing, 


3»t^«««-  and  progress  towards  the  city,  drew  infinite  multitudes 
Id  PSik  21.  ^™  i^l  parts  to  see  him  as  he  passed,  and  congratulate 
f^  ^,  him  on  his  return :  so  that  the  wh(de  road  was  but  one 

In  Sen.  1^  _^ 

Pra  Scxt.  contioQcd  street  from  Brundusium  to  Rome,  lined  on 
both  sides  with  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children ; 
nor  was  there  a  prsefecture,  town,  or  colony,  through 
Italy,  which  did  not  decree  him  statues,  or  public  ho- 
nours, and  send  a  deputation  oftheirprincipalmembers 
to  pay  him  their  compliments :  that  it  was  rather  leas 
than  the  truth,  as  Plutarch  says,  what  Cicero  himself 
tells  us,  that  all  Italy  brought  him  back  upon  its 
shoulders.  [Nor  can  this  appear  in  any  degree  won- 
derful, if  we  consider,  that,  when  consul,  he  had,  in 
Fompey's  opinion,  preserved,  not  only  the  Roman 
empire,  hot  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth.] ' 

^  <«*  ^^^  modem  bistorian,  so  ofUn  cited  above,  tells  us, 

that  "  Cicero's  return  was  truly,  what  he  himself  calls 
it,  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  him ;  which  was  to  be 
governed  by  new  maxims,  and  a  new  kind  of  policy,  yet 
so  as  not  to  forfeit  his  old  character.  He  had  been 
made  to  feel  in  what  hands  the  weight  of  power  lay,  and 
what  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  help  and 
support  of  his  ariBtoeraticalfriends:  Pompey  had  served 
him  oa  this  important  occasion  very  sincerely,  and  with 
the  concurrence  also  of  Ctesar,  so  as  to  m^e  it  a  point 
of  gratitude,  as  well  aa  prudence,  to  be  more  observant 
of  them  than  he  had  hitherto  been :  the  senate,  on  the 
otheriiand,  with  tbe  magistrates,  and  tbe  boneatof  dil 
ranks,  were  zealous  in  his  cause;  and  the  consul  Lea- 
tulus,  above  all,  seemed  to  make  it  the  sole  end  and 

fmi  Red.  glory  of  his  administration.  Tbe  uncommon  consent 
01  opponte  parties  in  promoting  his  restoration  drew 

' FoiD^iniiadduxilncam*al>intalcDi,mtiD*tB>M  aBaaaaA,ti  tape, 

bnldK[ueverbu,huiiuiiiihiialut(inimii«iiialqucoctn>UnBniin«dia^«arit.  Ad 
Att.  L  1.  qi.  19.  r-      -1  —t 
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upon  him  a  rariety  of  obligatioiis,  wbich  must  needs    '^■w  ' 
oftoi  clash  and  interfere  with  each  other,  and  which      «t. 
it  was  his  part  still  to  manage  so  as  to  make  them  _*-^-''- 


consistent  with  his  honour,  his  private  uid  his  public  f^^J^" 
duty :  these  were  to  be  the  springs  and  motives  of  his  p„  p^^ 
new  life,  the  hinges  on  which  bis  futare  conduct  was  ^ 
to  turn  i  and  to  do  justice  severally  to  them  all,  and 
assign  to  each  its  proper  weight  and  measure  of  in- 
fluence, required  his  utmost  skill  utd  address." 

Another  ingenious  writer  describes,  in  colours  some-  ^^^f 
what  less  &vourable,  the  new  life  which  Cicero  entered  ^  bwl 
upon  at  this  time. 

"  It  was  the  case  of  tbis  great  man,  as  of  many 
others,  that  his  glmy  would  have  been  brighter,  if  hit 
life  had  been  shorter.  Had  he  died  immediately  after 
his  consulship,  no  stain  had  remamed  upon  his  memory. 
But  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  his  success  elated  him 
too  moch,  and  that  he  expected,  on  quitting  his  office, 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  public  deliberations,  and  to  govern 
the  state  by  his  counsels.  His  banishment  dejected 
him  entirely ;  and  his  return  did  not  reinstate  him  in 
that  aristocratical  conAancy,by  which  he  had  acquired 
■o  much  honour.  He  was  reduced  to  submit  to  the 
yoke,  make  his  court  for  awhile  to  Pompey,  and  then 
become  the  slave  of  CsMar." 
'  Of  the  court  which  he  paid  to  Pompey,  we  have  a 
^edmen  in  his  speech  to  the  people  on  the  6th  of 
September,  two  days  after  his  return  home. 

On  the  Sth  fae  had,  in  the  senate,  professed  his  obli- 
gations to  that  august  assembly  in  general,  and  to  each 
magistrate  byname.  The  number  of  his  private  friends  Mf^ 
was  too  great  to  make  it  possible  for  hira  to  enumerate  1^  pudc 
or  thank  them  all.  so  that  he  confined  himself  to  the  ^  ^^ 
magistrates,  with  exception  only  to  Pompey,  whom,  for  *"  8«.  i«- 
the  eminence  ofhischaracter,though  at  present  only  a 
private  man,  he  took  care  to  distinguish  by  a  personal 
address  and  compliment.  But  as  Lentuluswas  the  first 
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v<«r  of    ib  office,  and  had  served  him  with  the  greatest  afiec- 

flw.     tioD,  80  he  gives  him  the  first  share  of  his  praise ;  and, 

"•*'•"•  in  the  overflowing  of  bis  gratitude,  styles  him  the 

ageih  cm-  parent  and  the  god  of  bis  life  and  fortunes. 

T,         The  next  day  he  paid  his  thanks  to  the  people  in  a 

in  Sol  4.  speecH  ffom  the  rostra,  where  he  celebrated  the  parti- 
cular merits  and  services  of  his  principal  friends,  espe- 
cially of  Pompey,  whom  he  declares  to  be  the  greatest 
man  for  virtue,  wisdom,  glory,  who  was  then  living,  or 
had  lived,  or  ever  would  live ;  and  that  it  was  but  barely 
possible,  scarce  lawful,  for  one  man  to  owe  to  another 
so  much,  as  on  this  occasion  he  owed  to  him." 

''^  This  afiRiir  being  happily  over,  the  senate  had  leisure 

again  to  attend  to  public  business ;  and  there  was  now  a 
case  before  them  of  a  very  urgent  nature,  which  required 
apresent  remedy — an  unusual  scarcity  of  com  and  pro- 
visions in  the  city,  which  had  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  late  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
on  Cicero's  account,  and  was  now  felt  very  severely  by 
the  poorer  sort,  who  began  to  grow  very  clamorous, 

Pw  Dom.  Clodius,  to  create  fresh  trouble  to  Cicero,  charged  the 
calamity  to  his  score,  and  employed  a  number  of  young 
fellows  to  run  all  night  about  the  streets  and  make  a 
lamentable  outcry  for  bread,  calling  upon  Cicero  to  re- 
lieve them  from  the  famine  to  which  he  had  reduced 
them.  Metellus  having  summoned  the  senate  to  the 
temple  of  Concord,  Clodius's  mob  crowded  thither  j 
but  happening  to  meet  with  Metellus  in  the  way,  they 
presently  attacked  him  with  volleys  of  stones,  and  the 
consul  was  wounded.  For  the  greater  security,  he  im- 
mediately adjourned  the  senate  into  the  Capitol.  The 
leaders  of  this  rabble  were  M.LoHius  and  M.Sei^us; 
the  first  had,  in  Clodius's  tribunate,  undertaken  the  task 
of  killing  Pompey;  Sergius  had  been  captain  of  the 
guard  to  Catiline.  ButClodius,encouraged  by  this  hope- 

■Ca.Piimpaiu,Tijanuilu[Dcniiniiitfa(niiil,  nnDt,pria(xpinrtutc,upienlbi 

•cgknb. HulcmhOTi)Qi,Qturitci,Ui)tiun<lebMyquiiitiunlKiniineinnamiol 

debenvhifMtst.    Foit  Red.  ad  Quir,  7. 
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fnl  beginniag, put  hiiii§elfat  their  head  in  person,  and    Vnror 
pursued  the  senate  into  the  Capitol,  in  order  to  disturb      ew 
their  debates,  and  hinder  their  providing  any  relief  for  "■*^'* 
the  present  evil. — But  the  people  themselves,  seeing  "J*^  »»• 
through  his  design,  were  so  provoked  at  it,  that  they 
turned  universally  i^inst  him,  and  drove  h  im  out  of  the 
field  with  all  his  tnercenaries ;  when,  perceiving  that  ViM.jp> 
Cicero  was  not  present  in  the  senate,  they  called  out  ^'*"- 
upon  him  by  name,  with  one  voice,  and  would  uot  be 
quieted  till  be  came  in  person  to  undertaketbeir  cause, 
and  propose  some  expedient  for  their  relief.    He  had  PraDom. 
kept  his  house  all  that  day,  and  resolved  to  do  so,  till  he     - 
saw  the  issue  of  the  tumult ;  but  when  he  understood 
that  the  mob  was  repulsed  and  dispersed,  and  that  his 
presence  was  universally  required  by  the  consuls,  the 
senate,  and  the  whole  people,  he  came  to  the  senate- 
house,  in  the  midst  of  their  debates,  and,  being  pre- 
sentlyasked'  his  opinion,  proposed,  that  Fompeyshould  n*.  7. 
be  engaged  to  undertake  the  province  ofrestoring  plenty  Ad  Att.4.1. 
to  the  city ;  and  that,  to  enable  him  to  do  it  effectually, 
he  should  be  invested  with  an  absolute  power  over  all 
the  public  stores  and  corn-rents  of  the  empire.    The 
motion  was  readily  accepted,  and  a  vote  immediately 
passed,  that  a  law  for  that  purpose  should  be  offered  to 
the  people.  Except  Messala  and  Afranius,  all  the  con-  ii»  «•  i. 
solar  senators  were  absent :  they  pretended  to  be  afraid 
of  the  mob ;  but  the  real  cause  was,  their  unwillinguess 
to  concur  in  granting  this  commission  to  Pompey.  The 
consols  carried  the  decree  with  them  into  the  rostra, 
and  read  it  to  the  people ;  who,  on  the  mention  of  Ci- 
cero's name,  in  which  it  was  drawn,  gave  an  universal 
sbout  of  applause  ;  upon  which,  at  the  desire  of  all  the 
magistrates,  Cicero  made  aspeech  to  them,  setting  forth 
the  reasons  and  necessity  of  the  decree,  and  givi  ng  them 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  relief,  from  the  vigilance  and  au- 
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Y««rf   thorityofPompey.  The  absence,  however,  of  the  con- 

flw     sular  senators,  who  were  the  principal  members  of  the 

ROM^  house,  occasioned  some  censure :  it  was  said,  that  the 

30^  con.  senate's  vote  had  not  been  free ;  that  it  had  been  ex- 
torted by  fear ;  and  the  very  next  day  a  motion  was 

PniDoni.4.  made  to  revoke  the  decree  :  but  though  all  the  con- 

FhiDcdi.4.  sular  senatora  were  then  present,  the  motion  was 
unanimously  rejected ;  and  the  consuls  were  ordered 
to  draw  up  a  law,  by  which  the  whole  administration 
of  the  com  and  provisions  of  the  republic  was  granted 
to  Pompey  for  five  years,  with  a  power  of  choosing 
fifteen  lieutenants  to  assist  him  in  it. 

"^'■'  This  furnished  Clodius  with  fresh  matter  for  de- 

claiming against  Cicero,  whom  he  charged  with  ingra- 
titude towards  the  senate,  which  had  always  been  firm 
to  him,  and  which  he  now  deserted,  in  order  to  pay  his 

n.  II.  court  to  a  man  who  had  betrayed  him :  adding,  that  he 
was  so  silly  as  nottoknow  his  own  strength  and  creditin 
the  city,  and  how  able  he  was  to  maintain  his  authority 
without  the  help  of  Pompey.  Cicero  defended  himself 
by  saying, "  that  they  must  nst  expect,  now  that  he  was 
restored,  to  deceive  him  by  the  same  arts  whereby  they 
had  ruined  him  before,  raising  jealousies  between  him 
and  Pompey-,  that  he  had  smarted  for  it  too  severely 
already,  to  be  caught  again  in  the  same  snare ;  that  in 
decreeing  this  commission  to  Pompey,  he  bad  dis- 
chai^ed  both  his  private  obligation  to  a  friend,  and 
his  public  duty  to  the  state ;  that  those  who  grudged 

Ik  8.  all  extraordinary  power  to  Pompey  must  grudge  the 
victories,  the  triumphs,  the  accession  of  dominion  and 
revenue,  which  their  former  grants  of  this  sort  had  pro- 
cured to  the  empire  ;  that  the  success  of  those  showed 
what  fruit  they  were  to  expect  from  this."' 

Ad  Ait.'4.,i.  However  extensive  an  authority  soever  this  law  con- 
ferred on  Pompey,  he  or  his  creatures  were  not  satisfied 
with  it ;  for  Messius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  an- 

T  Ccrtainlf  thia  ii  DOC  ihc  UogBiga  ef  a  Hue  HfoUkMi. 
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Other,  to  give  him  the  additional  power  o(  raising  nfaat    Vm*  <tf 

money,  fleets,  and  armies,  he  thoughtfit ;  withagreater      ava. 

command  through  all  the  provinces  than  tfanr  proper   '""•*' 


governors  had  in  each.  "  Oar  consular  law  (saya  Ci-  jJWi  «»■ 
cero)  now  seems  modest ;  that  ol  Messius  insufiferable : 
Pompey  declares  for  the  first  -,  all  his  dependants  are  for 
the  second.  The  consulars  exclaim  with  indignation 
against  it :  I  hold  my  peace ;  and  the  rather  as  the  pon- 
tificesfaavedecreed  nothing  yet  concemingmy  house."' 

Cicero  does  not  tell  uswhich  of  the  two  laws  passed:  Cmia, 
hut  Dio,  in  comparing  the  command  which  was  given  "^ 
to  Pompey  on  this  occasion,  with  that  which  he  bad  in 
the  war  agunst  the  pirates,  gives  us  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  law  of  Messius. 

Pompey  named  Cicero  for  his  first  lieutenant,  de>  muo. 
daring  that  he  should  consider  him  as  a  second  self,  AdAn. 
and  act  nothing  without  bis  advice.    Cicero  accepted  ^^ 
the  employment,  on  condition  that  he  might  be  at  li- 
berty to  use  or  resign  it  at  pleasure,  as  be  found  it  con> 
venient  to  bis  a£&irs :  and  he  soon  afUr  quitted  it  to 
his  brother,  and  chose  to  continue  in  the  city,  where 
he  had  the  pleasnre  to  seethe  end  ofhis  law  effectually 
answered;  for  the  credit  of  Pompey's  name  imme-piuLia 
diately  reduced  the  price  of  provisions  in  the  market ;  '**"^ 
and  his  vigour  and  diligence  in  prosecuting  the  affiur 
established  at  length  a  general  plenty. 

Cicero  was  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  hut  not  to 
hit  former  fortunes,  nor  was  any  satisfaction  yet  made 
to  him  for  the  rain  of  his  houses  and  estates :  a  full  i^ 
atitution  indeed  had  been  decreed,  but  was  reserved  to 
his  return }  which  came  now  before  the  senate  to  be 
considered  and  settled  by  public  authority,  where  it 
met  still  with  great  obstruction.  The  chief  difficulty 
was  about  his  Palatin  house,  which  be  valued  above  all 
^e  re8t,and  which  Clodius  for  that  reason  had  contrived 

'    ' Not  ucmiiM ;  ct  t*  dmou,  qood  do  dsna  dom*  nUdl  «dbiiG  ptntiAMi 

It.    Ad  An.  4.1. 
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Year  a    to  alienate,  as  he  hoped,  irretrievably,  by  detnoliahing 
eoe.     the  &bric,  and  dedicating  a  temple  upon  the  u-ea  to 
"•*'•"'*•  the  goddess  Liberty ;  where,  to  make  his  work  the 
santh  coa.  more  complete,  he  pulled  down  also  the  adjoining  por- 
tico of  Catnlus, '  that  he  might  build  it  up  anew,  of  the 
same  order  with  the  temple;  and  by  blending  the  pub- 
lic with  private  property,  and  consecrating  the  whole 
to  religion,  might  make  it  impossible  to  separate  or 
restore  anypart  to  Cicero ;  since  a  consecration,  legally 
performed,  made  the  thing  conaecrated  unapplicable 
erer  afler  to  any  private  use. 
MJjl^  The  affiiir-was  to  be  determined  by  the  college  of 

priests,  who  were  the  judges  in  all  cases  relating  to  re- 
Ad  An.      ligion  :  for  the  senate  could  only  make  a  provisional 
decree,  that  if  the  priests  discharged  the  ground  from 
the  service  of  religion,  then  the  consuls  should  take  an 
estimate  of  the  damage,  and  make  a  contract  for  re- 
building the  whole  at  the  public  charge,  so  as  to  re- 
store it  to  Cicero  in  the  condition  In  which  he  left  it. 
The  priests  tharefore  of  all  orders  were  called  together 
on  the  last  of  September,  to  hear  this  cause,  which  Ci- 
De  BvDip.  cero  pleaded  in  person  before  them  :  they  were  men  of 
JJ*^"*''  the  first  dignity  and  families  in  the  republic ;  and  there 
p.  413.       never  was,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  so  full  an  appearance  of 
them  in  any  cause  since  the  foundation  of  the  city :  he 
reckons  up  nineteen  by  name,  a  great  part  of  whom 
were  of  consular  rank. — The  question,  on  which  the 
cause  singly  turned,  was  about  the  efficacy  of  the  yte- 
tended  consecration  of  the  house,  and  the  dedicaticm 
Fro  Dam.    of  the  temple:  to  show  the  nullity  therefore  of  this  act, 
■Wd.  ni)r.    he  endeavours  to  overthrow  the  foundation  of  it,  "  and 
'^'  ^        prove  Clodius's  tribunate  to  be  originally  null  and  void 
from  the  invalidity  of  his  adoption,  none  of  the  condi- 
tions  of  a  regular  and  legal  adoption  having  been  ob- 
served in  his  case — that,  if  the  adoption  was  irregular 

PtoDnn.         ■Thiiportleovu  built  on  the  ipM  when  FiilviiuFUcciiifonneil]rliKd,wbMe 
SB.  home  mt  pnUidy  damJiihed  ftr  the  wppogcd  Irwitt  of  In  nuutw.  Vid.ToLS. 

y.  rfR.632. 


p.  413. 
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and  illegal,  the  tribunate  must  neeils  be  so  too,  which    TMr«r 
"tras  entirely  built  upon  it :  but  granting  the  tribunate     aec 
to  be  valid,  because  some  eminent  men  would  have  it  so,   ^*^°'' 
yet  the  act  made  afterward  for  his  banishment  could  '^ft""" 
not  possibly  be  considered  as  a  law,  but  as  a  privilege  j^  j^^  ^ 
only  made  against  a  particular  person ;  which  the  sacred  '* 
laws  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  had  utteriy  pro- p.  ii. 
hibited. — ^When  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  dedication  p.4ifc 
of  the  temple,  he  observes  that  the  goddess  Liberty,  to 
which  it  was  dedicated,  was  the  known  statue  of  a  cele- 
brated strumpet,  which  Appius  brought  from  Greece 
for  the  ornament  of  his  tedilcship:  and,  upon  dropping 
the  thoughts  of  that  magistracy,  gave  it  his  brother 
Clodius  to  be  advanced  into  a  deity :  that  the  ceremony  PmDooi. 
was  performed  without  any  licence,  or  judgment  ob-4a.'4a»4, 
tained  from  the  college  of  priests,  by  the  single  ministry  ^ 
of  a  raw  young  man,  the  brother-in-law  of  Clodius,  who 
had  been  made  priest  but  a  few  days  before ;  a  mere  no- 
vice in  hisbusiness,  and  forced  intothe  service:  but  if  all 
had  been  transacted  regularly,  and  in  due  form,  that  it 
could  not  possibly  have  any  force,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  standing  laws  of  the  republic :  for  there  was  an  old 
tribunitian  law,  made  by  Q.  Papirius,  which  prohibited 
the  consecration  of  houses,  lands,  or  altars,  without  the 
express  command  of  the  people  ;  which  was  not  ob- 
tained, nor  even  pretended,  in  the  present  case :  that 
great  regard  had  always  been  paid  to  this  law  in  several 
instances  of  the  gravest  kind,"  which  he  cited,  and 
then  proceeded  ~"  that,  after  all  this,  it  was  to  no  pur-  uudi. 
pose  to  mention,that  the  dedication  was  not  performed  f-  *^^ 
with  any  of  the  solemn  words  and  rites  which  such  a 
function  required ;  hut  by  the  ignorant  young  man 
before  mentioned,  without  the  help  of  his  colleagues, 
his  books,  or  any  to  prompt  him :  especially  when  Clo- 
dius, who  directed  him,  that  impure  enemy  of  all  reli- 
gion, who  often  acted  the  woman  among  men,  as  well 
as  the  man  among  women,  huddled  over  the  whole 
ceremony  in  a  blundering  precipitate  manner,  falter- 
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Ymt  at   ing  and  confounded  in  mind,  Toice,  and  speech ;  often 

696.     recsUing  himself,  doubting,fearingiheBitating,  andper* 

^°''*'  forming  every  thing  quite  contrary  to  what  the  sacred 

agstb  COT-  books  prescribed  :  nor  is  it  strange  (says  he),  that  in 
SD  act  so  mad  and  viltanous,  his  audaciousness  could 

p.  417-  not  get  the  better  of  his  fears :  for  what  pirate,  though 
never  so  barbarous,  after  he  had  been  plundering  tem- 
ples, when,  pricked  by  a  dream  or  scruple  of  religion, 
he  came  to  consecrate  some  dtar  on  a  desert  shore, 
was  not  terrified  in  his  mind,  on  being  forced  to  ap- 
pease that  deity  by  his  prayers,  whom  he  had  provoked 
by  his  sacrilege  ?  In  what  horrors,  then,  think  you,  must 
this  man  needs  be,  the  plunderer  of  all  temples,  houses, 
and  the  whole  city,  when,  for  the  expiation  of  so  many 
impieties,  he  was  wickedly  consecrating  one  single 
altar  P"    Then  [for  to  swear  falsely  was,  by  habitude, 

VH-nipt  become  easy  to  the  orator]  he  makes  a  solemn  invo- 
cation and  appeal  to  all  the  gods,  who  peculiarly  fa- 
voured and  protected  that  city,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
integrity  of  his  aeal  and  love  to  the  republic,  and  that, 
in  all  his  labours  and  struggles,  he  had  constantly  pre- 
ferred the  public  benefit  to  his  own ;  and  concludes 
with  committing  the  justice  of  his  cause  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  vener^le  bench. 

^d  Alt.  The  sentence  of  the  priests  turned  wholly  on  what 
Cicero  had  alleged  about  the  force  of  the  Papirian 
law,  viz.  that  if  he,  who  performed  the  office  of  con- 
secration, had  not  been  specially  authorized  and  per- 
sonally appointed  to  it  by  the  people,  then  the  area  in 
question  might,  without  any  scruple  of  religion,  be 
restored  to  Cicero.  This,  though  it  seemed  somewhat 
evasive,  was  sufficient  for  Cicero's  purpose ;  and  his 
friends  congratulated  him  upon  it,  as  upon  a  clear  vie- 
tory;  while  Clodius  interpreted  it  still  in  favour  ofhim- 
«&«»."  ^  '  *°'^*  '*^'"8  produced  into  the  rostra  by  his  bro- 
ther Appius,  acquainted  the  people,  that  the  priests 
badgivenjudgmentfor  him;  but  that  Cicero  was  pre- 
paring to  recover  possession  by  force,  and  exhorted 
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tbesi,  therefiMre,  to  follow  him  and  Appius  in  the  de*    vetror 
fence  of  their  Uberties.    But  his  speech  made  no  im-     ate. 
pressioD  on  the  audience ;  some  wondered  at  his  im-  °'*^''*' 
pudence,  others  laughed  at  his  folly,  and  Cicero  re-  3»mi  «><■. 
solved  not  to  trouble  himself  or  the  people  ahout  it,  '"^^ 
till  the  consuls,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  had  con< 
tracted  for  rebuilding' the  portico  of  Catulus. 

Ilie  senate  met  tbe  next  day,  in  a  full  bouse,  to  put  Ad  Ati. 
an  end  to  tbis  afiair;  when  MarcelUnus,  one  of  the**^ 
consuls  elect,  being  called  up<Hi  to  speak  first,  addressed 
himself  to  the  priests,  and  desired  them  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  grounds  and  meaning  of  their  sentence : 
upon  which,  Marcus  Lucullus,^  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
declared,  that  the  priests  indeed  were  the  judges  of  reli- 
gion, but  the  senate  of  the  law ;  that  they  therefore  had 
determined  only  what  related  to  the  point  of  religion, 
and  left  it  to  the  senate  to  detennine  whether  any  ob- 
stacle remained  io  point  of  law :  all  the  other  priests 
spoke  lai^ly  ader  him  in  favour  of  Cicero's  cause: 
when  Clodius  rose  afterward  to  speak,  he  endeavoured 
to  waste  the  time  so  as  to  hinder  their  coming  to  any 
resolution  that  day ;  but,  after  he  had  been  speaking  for 
three  hourssuccessively.theassemblygrewso  impatient, 
and  made  such  a  noise  and  hissing,  that  he  was  forced 
to  give  over :  yet,  when  they  were  going  to  passa  decree 
in  the  words  of  Marcellinus,  Serranus  put  his  negative 
upon  it:  thisraisedan  universal  indignation;  andafresh 
debate  began,  at  the  motion  of  the  two  consuls,  on  the 
merit  of  the  tribune's  intercession  ;  when,  after  many 
warm8peeches,theycametothefoUowingvote:  "That 
it  was  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  that  Cicero's  house 
should  be  restored  to  him,  and  Catulus's  portico  rebuilt, 
as  it  had  been  before;  and  that  this  rote  should  be  de- 
fended by  all  the  magistrates ;  and  if  any  violence  or  ob- 
strucdon  was  offered  to  it,  that  the  senate  would  look 

*TlK&BMaBLadMLMallMdMdd)ii;«Br.  He  lud  ftUm  eomI  Mmc  ibort 
tnacbcfiae:  bat  it  ii  not  koiFwn  vhethci  It  wm  >  naliiTiI  dacHs, «(  ttw  iAct  «f 


u  Uqnor  g/tna  Urn  bj  dim  (rf  hii  hmlmen.    Pint.  Id  Luc. 
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Vot  oT  upon  itas  offered  by  him  who  had  interposed  his  nega- 

09G.      ttve."  This  sta^;ered  Seiranus,  and  the  late  farce  was 

"■^  "-  played  over  again ;  his  father  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 

asoih  cor.  to  beg  him  to  desist ;  he  desired  a  night's  time  ^  which 
'**'  at  first  was  refused,  but,  on  Cicero's  request,  granted ; 
and  the  nest  day  he  revoked  his  negative,  and,  without 
farther  opposition,  suffered  the  senate  to  pass  a  decree, 
that  Cicero's  damage  should  be  made  good  to  him,  and 
his  houses  rebuilt  at  the  public  charge. 

Ad  Att.  The  consuls  began  presently  to  put  the  decree  in 
execution  i  and  having  contracted  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Catulus's  portico,  set  men  to  work  upon  clearing 
the  ground,  and  demolishing  what  had  been  built  by 
Clodius :  but  as  to  Cicero's  buildings,  it  was  agreed  to 
take  an  estimate  of  his  damage,  and  pay  the  amount  of 
it  to  himself,  to  be  laid  out  according  to  his  own  fancy : 
in  which  bis  Palatin  house  was  valued  at  16,000/.;  his 
Tusculan  at  -iOOO/. ;  his  Formian  only  at  2000/.  This 
was  avery  deficient  valuation ;  for  the  Palatin  bouse  had 
costhim  not  longbefore  near  twice  thatsum:butCicero 
resolved  to  appear  satisfied  with  the  award,  because  he 
perceived,  or  imagined,  that  those  who  had  clipped  his 
wings  had  no  mind  to  let  them  grow  again.* 

But,  though  Cicero  acquiesced  in  the  low  valuation 
of  his  houses,  hecould  not  rest  tilt  he  bad  destroyed  all 

Pht.  In     the  public  monuments  of  his  late  di^race.    It  was  in- 

DiOk  100.  sufferable,  that  the  law  of  his  exile  should  remain,  with 
the  other  acts  of  Clodius's  tribunate,  hanging  up  in  the 
Capitol,  engraved,  as  usual,  on  tables  of  brass :  watching 
therefore  the  opportunity  of  Clodius's  absence,  he  went 
to  the  Capitol  with  a  strong  body  of  friendB,and,  taking 
the  tables  down,  conveyed  them  to  his  own  house. 
This  occasioned  a  sharp  contest  in  the  senate  between 
him  and  Clodius  about  the  validity  of  those  acts :  and 

^  IkUm,  ml  Pompmii,  iidem,  inquUD,  IIU,  qui  mifai  pennu  inddtnuit,  aoluat 
tudon  RTiud.    Ad  Att.  4.  3. 

It  npnn,  b;  en,  S.  lib.  3.mIQ.  Ft.  thit  iboae  of  wboni  Ckoo  here  coopUlnt 
wtn  Pompey  and  Lcntulua,  the  txnont  wb«  bid  b«a  moat  inMmmcoMl  in  bb 
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drew  Cato  aJsu  into  the  debate ;  who,  Without  defend-    y«v  <t 
ing  the  man,  defended  the  legality  of  his  tribunate,      ow 
and  of  his  acts  in  that  magistracy :  for  otherwise  his  — ^'"^ 
own  Cyprian  commission  must  be  deemed  null,  and  H^J^^* 
all  he  did  in  virtue  of  it  as  done  without  authority. 
This  created  a  coldness  between  the  two  patriots.  Dio 
speaks  of  a  prior  attempt  by  Cicero  to  take  away  the 
registers,  which  was  defeated  by  Clodius,  assisted  by 
his  brother  Caius,  then  prstor :  and  that  historian 
speaks  of  both  attempts  as  made  in  the  consulship  of 
Marcellinus  and  I^ilippus  (Year  of  Rome  697)t  when 
P.  Clodius  was  tedile.    But  Dio's  authority  is  not  de- 
cisive for  the  order  of  events;  and  it  is  more  likely  that 
Cicero,  intoxicated  with  his  prosperity,  should  venture 
to  do  this  illegal  riotous  act  before  the  two  brothers 
entered  on  their  magistracies  than  when  they  were  in 
office.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Clodius's 
Airy,  when  thus  provoked,  carried  him  to  those  acta 
of  vengeful  violence  which  are  going  to  be  related. 

Catulus's  portico  and  Cicero's  house  were  rising  again  uid<u.  p. 
apace,  and  carried  up  almost  to  the  roof;  when  Clodius,  ^'^^' 
without  any  warning,  led  thither,  on  the  2d  of  Norem-4->- 
ber,  a  band  of  armed  men,  who  demolished  the  portico, 
drove  the  workmen  out  of  Cicero's  ground,  and,  with 
the  stones  and  rubbish  of  the  place,  began  to  batter 
Quintus's  house,  with  whom  Cicero  then  lived,  and  at 
last  set  fire  to  it ;  so  that  the  two  brothers,  with  their 
families,  to  save  themselves,  wereforced  to  fly  in  the  ut- 
most haste.  Milo  had  already  accused  Clodius  for  his 
former  riolences,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  bring  him 
to  justice :  Clodius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  suing  for 
the  fedileship,  to  secure  himself,  for  one  year  more  at 
least,  from  any  prosecution:  he  was  sure  of  being  con- 
demned, if  ever  he  was  brought  to  a  trial ;  so  that  what- 
ever mischief  he  did  in  the  meantime  was  all  clear  gain, 
and  could  not  make  his  cause  the  worse :  he  now,  there- 
fore, gave  a  free  course  to  his  natural  fury ;  was  per- 
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TortfT    petually  aeouring  the  Streets  with  his  incendiaries,  and 
^m!^  threatened  6re  and  sword  to  the  city  itself,  if  an  assem- 
^■^^  bly  was  not  called  for  the  election  of  lediles.    In  this 
»»^m.  humour,  about  a  week  after  his  last  outrage,  on  the 
"^      1 1th  of  November,  happening  to  meet  with  Cicero  in 
the  sacred  street,  hepresently  assaulted  him  with  stones, 
clubs,  and  drawn  swords :  Cicero  was  not  prepared 
for  the  encounter,  and  took  refuge  iu  the  vestibule  of 
the  next  house ;  where  his  attendants,  rallying  in  his 
defence,  beat  off  the  assailants,  and  could  easily  have 
killed  their  leader,  but  that  Cicero  was  willing,  he  says, 
to  cure  by  diet  rather  than  surgery."    The  day  follow- 
ing, Clodius  attacked  Milo's  house  with  sword  in  hand 
and  lighted  flambeaux,  with  in  tentto  storm  and  burn  it: 
but  Milo  was  never  unprovided  for  faim ;  and  Q.  Flaccos, 
sallying  withastrongbandofstout  fellows,  killed  several 
of  his  men,  and  would  have  killed  Clodius  too,  if  he  had 
not  hid  himself  in  the  inner  part  of  P.  Sylla's  house, 
which  he  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  as  his  fortress. 
The  senate  met,  on  the  14th,  to  take  these  disorders 
into  consideration  ;  Clodius  did  not  think  6t  to  appear 

Obbo, .  *Od  lliiii  [iiiiM«^i  nrPi  Middlcton's  work,  the poet-luiRat  (beAire  dud )  nukci 

Oiar.  and      the  foilriwing  temuk  i  "  If  we  hid  notthe  evidennof  CicerD'sovD  wtn^aforthii 

Cond.  of      bat,  would  It  be  otdible  ?  But  Cinro'i  bdanoai  and  (entiininti  npcn  the  aoa>> 

Ck.  p.  IBS.  doo  tiE  almoet  m  eitnordinuj ;  for  (hough  hk  aiundmiita  nllied,  *hae  he  wu 

Araed  to  take  lefiige,  Bnd  beat  (rfTifaeMMiwiu,  and  ooald  mily  haTc  killed  dwir 

leader, ml  waawilUng,  ni7>lie,  to  cun  I7 diet  ndiet  thai  bjrtamn;  Lch* 

nlherciKiaetacutblnidowD  with  a  kma  ipeech  than  a  broad  awoid. — To  be  quite 

^Te  apon  the  matiei,  the  bet  win  plnidT  Btaod  tfaiu  I  that  Clodiw  wa*  a  dccpoaU 

a  lufGao  aa  ever  broke  the  p«oe  upon  the  high  way,  and  Cicero  wu  nfnid  of  him. 

"  Thti  bong  the  WTCtdied  anCeof  affain  'a  Rome,  bowitaall  we  lumiTel  aapcr- 
[deiiiig  a  paitofmirhiNoryF  How  came  l]iia  gigantic  republic,  these  fmnidabbi 
Jtomuu,  thac  Ki  gtnmgljr  gorerned  the  world,  10  weakly  to  goveni  themselTar 
w  the  public  peace,  every  licMb 


tioui  lodei  of  i 

a  mbid  to,  without  ibaoie,  puniihniec 
"  ■  '       ■«  taken  of  il. 


diail  ouDBge  his  coodence 

public  notlea?    Or  If  Bj 

e  at  all  happened  to  be  taken  of  il,  that  lety  notice  wai  mare  ■stanisbiiig 

the  dtmlDal  ComplaJMd  of;  for  when  at  laat  (p.  423.)  the  aenate  wen  i»- 

public  eoDimitiea  ofClodiua  no  longa,  they  mauAiIlyiilet  apM 

tra  ^teeehca  «rae  made,  aod  Tigoioui  counaeli  pnDpoaed  (  and 


ai^  raoluliao  at  all  in  dw  matter. — NowdidnMlhiigorernmeul  w 


ibe  rough  nfonnen,  who  ban  ftequently  been  uf- 
fint  Ctoar  10  thdr  pndoiu  adf-abuaed  liberty  :  a 
tyranny  than  hie  condeTnned  ambition  e»cr  wished  to  impOM  upon  ui 
yean,  uods  t 
make  Ibemadici, 


wben  independent  guar 
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there ;  but  S^Useame,  to  clew  himself  pntbaUy  of  the  Vw  tt 
snspicton  of  encouragiDg  him  in  the  violences,  on  ac-  aoe. 
count  of  the  freedom  which  he  had  taken  with  his  house.  ^•^"" 
Many  severe  speech^  weremade,  and  vigwoua  councils  ^^  "^ 
proposed.  Marcellinus's  opinion  was,  that  Clodius 
should  be  impeached  anew  for  these  last  outrage*;  tmd 
that  no  election  of  aediles  should  be  suffered  till  he  wag 
brought  to  a  trial :  Milo  declared,  that  as  long  as  he 
continued  iu  ofBce,  the  consul  Metellus  should  make 
no  election ;  for  he  would  take  the  auspices  every  day 
on  which  an  assembly  could  be  held ;  but  Metellus 
contrived  to  wiate  the  day  in  speaking,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  break  up  without  making  any  decree. 
Milo  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and,  having  gathered 
s  superior  force,  took  care  to  obstruct  the  election  t 
though  the  consul  Metdlus  employed  all  his  power 
and  art  to  elude  hia  vigilance,  anid  procure  an  assem-  - 
blyj[>y  stratagem  ;  calling  it  to  one  place  and  holding 
it  in  BiMfther,  sometimes  in  the  field  of  Mara,  some- 
times in  the  forum  :  but  Milo  was  ever  beforehand 
with  him  ;  and,  keeping  a  constant  guard  in  the  6eld 
from  midnight  to  noon,  was  always  at  hand  to  inhibit 
his  proceedings,  by  obnouncing,  as  it  was  called,  or 
declaring,  tbat  he  was  taking  the  auspices  on  that  day ; 
flo  that  the  threebrotherswere  baffled  and  disappointed}* 
though  they  were  perpetuallyharanguingand  labouring 
toindamethepeopleagunstthose  who  interrupted  their 
aasemblies  and  right  (^  electing ;  where  Metellus's 
speeches  were  turbulent,  Appius's  rash,  Clodius's  fu- 
rious. Cicero,  who  gives  this  account  to  Atticus,  wa« 
of  opinion,  "  That  there  would  be  no  election ;  and 
that  Clodius  would  be  brought  to  trial,  if  he  was  not 
first  killed  by  Milo,  which  was  likely  to  be  bis  fate : 

•  Fratti  dM«  taa*  it  ^ip«an,  tlul  what  ii  tdd  abore,  oT  Clodliu'*  lepMllng  n^jt, 
AtXlita  aDdPnidMi  Uw*,  and  ptoUbitiiig  thi  magUtrato  ftom  obtlncUDg  Ihe  _  435. 
■wmMiw  of  tha  ftoflit,  it  U  bvundattoodcalj  In  a  partial  MiMi  and  tbat  ha 
Dcv  law  extaded  iw  taihai  duu)  I*  hinder  Ibe  nu^iiMta  from  diHoIvii^  an 
aaaMnU^  aflar  it  waa  ■etaaUjr  CMKdad,  and  bad  enttnd  upoo  baaiDMa ;  fox  It 
wai  (du  unlawful,  we  ne,  to  mnraie  an  aHcmblj  while  tha  mMffitUlm  waa  in 
iIk  act  ^  obaerrlog  tlie  hcaveni. 
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Vmt  of    Milo  (says  he)  makes  no  scruple  to  own  it ;  being  not 

^w&  ^  deterred  bj  my  misfortune,  and  having  no  envious  or 

°-'^"-  perfidious  counsellors  about  him,  nor  any  lazy  nobles 

swth  COD-  to  discourage  him.     It  is  commonly  given  out  by  the 

"""^^      other  side,  that  what  he  does  is  all  done  by  my  advice ; 

but  they  little  know  how  much  conduct,  as  well  as 

courage,  there  is  in  this  hero." 

An  afi&ir  which  very  much  employed  the  public 
attention  about  this  time  was  the  re-estabtishment 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes '  on  the  Egyptian  throne. 
^■J^p**^  Before  Porapey  left  Asia,  there  had  happened  great 
disturbances  and  revolutions  in  Bgypt.  The  Alexan- 
drians, weary  of  Alexander  their  king,  rose  in  mutiny 
against  him,  drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  called 
to  the  crown  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  was  a  bastard  son  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus ;  for  Lathyrus  left  no  male  issue  by 
va.  w*.  *.  his  wife,  but  several  by  his  concubines.  Alexander,  on 
hmc  ■.'  his  expulsion,  fled  to  Pompey,  offered  hiro  great  gifts, 
-and  promised  him  greater,  on  condition  he  would  un- 
dertake his  restoration  :  but  Pompey  refused  to  med- 
dle in  the  matter,  it  being  without  the  limits  of  his 
com'mission.  Auletes  got  possession  of  the  throne; 
but  his  title  being  precarious,  he  found  means,  by  the 
interest  of  Ctesar  and  Pompey  in  the  beginning  of  the 
triumvirate,  to  be  declared  an  ally  of  the  Roman  re- 
public ;  for  which  piece  of  service  they  were  to  receive 
no  less  than  l,l6%500l. 
P^  While  Cato  was  at  Rhodes,  in  his  way  to  Cyprus,  Au- 

nat.in      letes  came  thither  to  him.  For  when  the  Alexandrians 
Dio,L39.    heard  of  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to  seize  Cyprus, 
they  pressed  Auletes  to  demand  the  restoration  of  that 
island  to  Egypt,  as  being  an  ancient  appendage  of  the 
kingdom ;  or,  in  case  of  denial,  to  declare  war  against 

TilAtna.  '  This  Aulela  had  and  himKlf  to  pUjr  oo  the  flute  v  pipe  called  aiiimu,  end 
wu  M  vain  of  tui  ikill  thneJD,  that  be  wonld  eipou  Udu^  to  coolcDd  fbr  ric- 
tory  is  the  public  ihom:  hoicebebad  tbananKaTAaletea,  i.t.  the  Piper.  And 
be  would  oRen  imitate  the  tfeminacica  of  ihe  Bacehanak,  apd,  in  a  ftamtle  dw, 
dance  to  the  aine  DicMaiei  ai  the; ;  and  boat  bcDce  he  «at  ealkd  DiooTaua 
Neoa,  ot  the  Nei>  Bacchua.  He  U  leckoBcd  to  haia  aa  mud>  euoeded  all  afhli 
lace  that  leunid  bdbre  him,  in  the  tffaoi 
FbjicaD  did  in  the  wickedooa  t^tbem. 


alieuud  bdbre  him,  in  the  (dkniaac;  of  hi*  maniiBV,  ai  hi*  gmid&ther 
D  dia  in  the  " '  '    " 
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tliem.  Anletes  refused  to  do  either  \  and  thiB  refusal,  /^"^ 
joioed  with  what  they  had  suffered  from  him  hy  his  ex-     aM. 

ictions  in  order  to  nuse  the  money  with  which  he  had 

purehased  the  favour  of  Pompey  and  Cresar,  angered  ^^^ 
them  80  far,  that  they  drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  he  was  theu  going  to  Rome,  there  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  senate  for  his  restoration.  On  bis 
comingtoCato,  and  entering  into  discourse  with  him 
about  his  affiurs,  Cato  blamed  him  for  quitting  that 
state  of  honour  and  happiness  which  he  was  possessed 
(rf*  in  his  kingdom,  and  thus  exposing  himself  to  the 
disgrace,  trouble,  and  contempt,  which,  as  an  exile, 
he  must  expect  to  meet  with.  And  as  to  the  help  he 
expected  fn»n  Rome,  he  lud  before  him  what  great 
gifis  and  preaeats,  for  the  obtaining  of  it,  would  be 
extorted  from  him  by  the  great  men  of  Uiat  city, 
wboae  greedy  expectations,  he  freely  told  him,  were 
such,  that,  although  Egypt  were  to  be  sold,  the  pur- 
ehase-money  would  not  be  sufficient  fully  to  satisfy 
them.  And  therefore  he  advised  him  to  return  i^n 
into  Egypt,  and  there  make  up  all  di£^:«nces  with 
his  people ;  oaring  himself  to  go  with  him  to  help 
him  hernn.  Ptolemy  at  first  approved  of  the  advice, 
and  resolved  to  be  guided  by  it ;  but,  being  afterward 
dissuaded  from  it  by  those  about  him,  he  went  for< 
ward  to  Rome,  wh^^  he  soon  found,  by  full  expe- 
rience, all  to  be  true  that  Cato  had  told  him.* 

When  the  Alexstulrians  learned  that  Ptolemy  was  at 

■  The  AlenDdilaiiK,*ABrAakM'ideparhii4nMkMiwlii{{iir>ttlwMbacam«ef  Prld.piUOh 
bim,  plurd  BeTsitGe,hia  dauj^ter,  on  ibe  thnnic,  fw  hii  Iwo  •odi  wen  jct  vcrj  mi. 
joung,  which  nude  tbnn  pnai  htr.    They  aest  an  enliBB;  InlDS jili,  lo  Aothi-  Dio,  L  3S. 
dm*  Afiatitiit,  who,  1^  bit  nHMha  Seleoe,  vai  Ibe  next  male  hdr  of  dir  lamllj,  Sti^io, 
to  inWle  Urn  to  ame  into  ^Tpt,aiid  ihin  man;  Boeniee,  and  re^  wElh  bei;  L  I7.p.79& 
hot  tbe  ambi—dwi,  n  tbeor  aiiinl  in  SjriM,  fbund  him  Juat  dead.  PorpBjr, 

UodBUaDdin^  that  3ele(icuiabiataeta,hii  brother,  waaitOl  liirlDg,  they  toil  hithac. 
■D  aoibaar  ID  him  with  tbe  taint  propoal,  wUA  be  iMdilr  teevpteitA   OaU.  Bunb. 
niiu  (whovaa  Downmie  Into  bit  protince)  at  Sm  hisdend  hla  going;  bowmr,  8cal%. 
tittMrwithotwithoalibeeolnait  oflheproMDnil,heafterinnl  vent;  but,  befaig  Suet. 
■  ve^  tordtd  ud  baae-ipiriud  num  (at  which  he  had  gi<ren  a  tpedal  inttmct  in  ]n  Vcapk 
nibbing  the  atpuldne  ofAleiindcc  of  the  golden  cane  To  which  hit  body  wude.  gtnboi 
potited),  Berenice  ioon  grew  wearr  of  him,  and  cauted  him  to  be  ttraiigled,  and  L  17- 
the  iftrrward  nuiried  Aidielaui,  hlsh-prieal  of  the  Moon,  the  great  goddeti  of  Ib>  L  IS- 
die  Comaninu  In  PoDtui;  he  wag  the  Km  of  llut  Arcbelaua  who  liad  ihe  diief  p.  SS& 
conmitiid  of  Hiilutdatet'a  fotcea  In  Qreecc,  during  hit  fiiH  war  with  the  Bo-  FhU.lii 
maM;  but  after  that,  falling  faiio  ditgnce  with  hi*  matter,  fled  to  Ihem.  Syll- 
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T«w<rf    Ronie,they8eQtthitheratiumerou8emba6sy,coniposed 

8M.      of  100  of  their  priQcipal  citizens,  to  plead  their  cause 

°-*^'**'  before  the  senate  ;  but  the  king,  having  notice  of  thia 

svsthom-  deputation,  procured  some  of  thera  to  be  assassinated 
'''  on  the  road,  others  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Rome ; 
and  others  he  silenced  by  proper  applications  to  their 
fears  and  their  avarice.  The  senate  ordered,  that 
Dio,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  an  academic  philoso- 
pher, should  be  called  and  heard.  But  this  Dio  was 
aoon  after  assassinated-,  and  Ptolemy's  money,  aided 
by  the  power  of  Fompey,  who  lodged  the  king  in  his 
own  house,  and  openly  protected  him,  stifled  this 
odious  affair  almost  entirely.  Some  persons,  indeed, 
were  brought  to  a  trial,  as  having  been  concerned  in 

Huai.  the  assassination  of  Dio ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  accusation  against  Coelius,  whom  Cicero  de- 
fended the  year  following.  These  murders,  and  the 
notion  of  the  king's  having  bribed  all  the  magistrates, 

AdQidnt.  had  raised  so  general  an  aversion  to  him  among  the 
people,  that  he  found  it  advisable  to  quit  the  city,  and 
leave  the  management  of  his  interests  to  his  agents. 
The  couflul  Lentulus,  who  had  obtained  the  provinces 
of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  whither  he  was  preparing  to 
ati  forward,  was  very  desirous  of  the  commission  of 
replacing  him  on  his  throne ;  for  which  he  had  al- 
ready procured  a  vote  of  the  senate :  the  opportunity 
of  a  command,  almost  in  sight  of  Egypt,  made  him 
generally  thought  to  have  the  best  pretensions  to  that 
i^iarge ;  and  he  was  assured  of  Cicero's  warm  assist- 
ance in  soliciting  the  confirmation  of  it. 

In  this  situation  of  afiairs,  the  new  tribunes  entered 
into  theiroffice :  Caius  Cato,  of  the  same  family  with  his 
namesake  Marcus,  was  one  of  the  number:  a  bold,  tur- 
bulent man,  of  no  temper  or  prudence;"  yet  a  to- 
lerable spcaker,and  generally  on  the  side  of  the  si 


*  Befbn  be  had  bonie  uj  public  office,  be  attempted  to  impeuh  Oabiniui  rf 
biibaj  and  coRupdim  ;  but  not  bdog  able  to  get  ID  au^ence  of  tbe  prstoTt,  b<  had 
thehudlncM  to  ■i]auntlIwroiaa,wMdiwuDever  allowed  10  a  priraa  dtiut^  aod 
In  a  ipeediU  the  people,  dedandPonpe;  dictator  1  buthu^eaomptloa  had  like 
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Heopened  hism^stracybydeclaringloiidlyaagiiiit   ^*^*t 
king  Ptolemy,  and  all  who  faroured  him*,  eipecially      ms. 
Lentulus,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  under  tome  priTstc  ^^'*' 
eogagenient  with  him,  and  for  that  reasoii  was  deter-  g^  "^ 
mined  to  baffle  all  their  icbemes. 

The  senate  (as  has  been  just  mentioned)  had  granted 
to  Lentulus  the  commission  for  restoring  the  king ;  yet 
it  would  seem  that  Pompey  was  intriguing  to  get  it  for 
himself.  An  accident,  which  happened  at  this  time, 
threw  an  obstacle. in  the  way  of  their  ambition.  The 
statue  of  Jupiter  on  Mount  Alba  having  been  struck 
by  thunder,  the  books  o(  the  Sibyls  were  consulted ; 
and  there  it  was  read,  **  If  the  king  of  Egypt  comet 
to  denre  your  help,  deny  him  not  your  friendship ;  but 
aid  him  not  with  your  forces ;  if  you  do,  you  shall  have 
troubleanddaiiger."Thtaoracle,sopattothepuTpoie,  xudL 
left  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  being  forged ;  but  Cato,  ^ 
wbo  was  fiercely  zealous  against  restoring  the  king  by 
ray  means,  and  had  the  greater  part  of  the  senate  on 
his  side,  called  up  the  guardians  of  the  books  into  the 
rostra,  to  testify  the  passage  to  be  genuine.  To  the  - 
people  it  was  publicly  read  and  explained ;  and  then 
laid  before  the  senate,  who  greedily  received  it :  and 
after  a  grave  debate  on  this  scruple  of  religion,  came 
to  a  resolution,  that  it  seemed  dangeroos  to  the  r^ 
[Hiblic  to  restore  the  king  by  a  multitude.  It  cannot  AdQuiat. 
be  imagined  that  they  laid  any  real  stress  on  this  ad> 
monition  of  the  Sibyl ;  but  it  was  a  ftur  pretext  for  de. 
fecting  a  project  generally  disliked :  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  gratify  any  man's  ambition  of  visiting  .the  rich 
oonntry  of  E^ypt  at  the  head  of  an  army;  and  were 
persuaded,  that,  without  an  army,  no  man  would  be  f^'*^ 
Kdicitous  about^going  thither. 

Lupus,  likewise,  one  of  C.  Cato's  colleagues,  sum-  HiaaL 
moned  the  senate,  and  rdsed  an  expectation  of  some  ^ 
nncommon  proposal  from  him ;  it  was  indeed  of  an  Ad  Qoint. 
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Vew  of    extraordinary  pature ;  to  revise  and  aonul  that  famed 
actofCse8ar*8  consulship,  for  the  division  of  the  Cam- 
_  paniaD  lands:  he  spoke  long  upon  it,  and  was  bau'd 


B-c-se. 


>-  with  muchattention ;  gave  greatpraises  to  Cicero,  with 
sev&re  reflections  on  Casar,  and  expostulations  with 
Pompey,  who  was  now  abroad  in  the  execution  of  bis 
late  commission:  in  the  conclusion  he  told  them,  that 
he  would  not  demand  the  opinions  of  the  particular 
senators,  because  he  had  no  mind  to  expose  them  to 
the  resentment  and  animosity  of  any;  but  from  the  ill 
humour,  which  he  remembered,  when  that  act  first 
passed,  and  the  favour  with  which  he  was  now  heard, 
he  could  easily  collect  the  sense  of  the  house.  Upon 
which  Marcellinus  said,  that  he  must  not  conclude 
from  their  silence,  either  what  they  liked  or  disliked: 

'  that,  for  his  own  part,  and  he  might  answer  too,  he 
believed,  for  the  rest,  he  chose  to  say  nothing  on  the 
subject  at  present,  because  he  thought  that  the  cause 
of  the  Campanian  lands  ought  not  to  be  brought  into 
debate  in  Pompey's  absence. 

This  afiairbeing  dropped,  Racilius,  another  tribune, 
rose  up  and  renewed  the  debate  about  Milo's  impeach- 
ment of  ClodiuB,  and  called  upon  Marcellinus,  the  con- 
sul elect,  to  give  his  opinion  upon  it ;  who,  afler  in- 
veighing against  all  the  violences  of  Clodius,  proposed, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  an  allotment  of  judges  should  be 
made  for  the  trial ;  andafter  that,  the  election  of  aediles ; 
and  if  any  one  attempted  to  hinder  the  trial,  that  he 
should  be  deemed  a  poblic  enemy.  The  other  consul 
elect,  Philippus,  was  of  the  same  mind ;  but  the  tri- 
bunes, C.  Cato  and  Cassius,  spoke  against  it,  and  were 
for  proceeding  to  an  election  before  any  step  towards  a 
trial.  When  Cicero  was  called  upon  to  speak,  he  ran 
through  the  whole  series  of  Clodius's  extravagances,  as 
if  he  had  been  accusing  him  already  at  the  bar,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  oftheassemblyiAntistiuB,  the  tribune, 
seconded  him,  and  declared,  that  no  business  should  be 
done  before  the  trial;  and  when  the  house  was  going 
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uniTenaily  into  that  opinion,  Clodtus  bc^n  to  Speak,    Vnrnr 
witli  inteot  to  waste  the  rest  of  the  day;  while  his     aiw. 
■lares  and  followers  without,  who  bad  seized  the  steps  _^*^-  ^ 


and  avenues  of  the  senate,  raised  so  great  a  noise  of  a*J^""- 
suddeu,  in  abusing  some  of  Milo's  friends,  that  the 
senate  broke  up  in  no  small  buny,  and  with  fresh  in- 
dignation at  this  new  insult. 

There  was  no  more  business  done  through  the  re- 
maining part  of  December,  which  was  taken  up  with 
holidays.  Lentulus  and  Mctellus,  whose  cfmsulship 
expired  with  the  year,  set  forward  for  their  several 
governments;  the  one  for  Cilicia,  the  other  for  Spain : 
Lentulus  committed  the  whole  direction  of  his  affairs 
to  Cicero  j  and  Metellus,  unwilling  to  leave  him  his 
enemy,  made  up  all  matters  with  him  before  his  de- 
parture, and  wrote  an  a£^tionate  letter  to  him  after-  Ep.  Fmd. 
ward  in  Spain. 


CHAPTER  III. 


DthiUe$  mi  amUttt  in  Ihe  lemite  uboul  reitoriHg  Hv  FUlemy. 
Cloiim,  it  thmem  mtUe.  Ht  imptada  lOh.  Pomfig  jOmdt  MUo',  cauK. 
Clodiiu  tartu  the  fury  of  hit  anger  agBiiut  Pompeg.  CivU  Jcuit  and  cm- 
JtieUtime. 
Citero  dflindi  SexHtu,  inveighi  agaiiut  VatUiin,  and  mmrei  to  haot  Caft'i 
act  rcbHagtoOe  Campaninn  laadt  noHaidered!  Iml  Kxm  dttitti  from  thli 
furniiL  T^ttnalt  refkii  ta  item  a  thonkigivingfltr  a  victory  citaiHed  ty 
GabHtlm  in  JuSta.  Prodigia  are  rtpnrted  to  host  happtatd;  varkxu  l». 
UifittaUami  of  than.  Pit  ii  rteaOtdfmit  Mi  gowcrmmeml  /ff  Itaadoitla. 
Cmtar  it  coalUmed  in  hit  command  In  GauL  He  comet  to  Lnca  i  Pompey 
and  Craitat  meet  Mm  thtrl.  The  trOmtu  CttoMnderi  llu  proctedlnf  tO  ■« 
tbetUm  of  new  eomtalt.     The  gwvtntmaitfaUt  iale  tn  inttrngimm. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  when  the  con-  v.k.iw 
sular  fasces  were  transferred  to  Cn.  Cornelius  I'^t^'^rr — 
Ilia  Marcellinus,  and  L.  Marcius  Pbilippus,  the  ques-  nbUp. 
tion  concerning  the  persons  by  whom,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which,  king  Ptolemy  should  be  i-eplaced  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  came  under  deliberation.     Cicero's 
letters  to  his  friend  Fublius  Lentulus  Spinther  (who 
bad  the  best  clum  to  the  commission,  and  was  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia),  being  almost  wholly  narrative  of 
what  passed  at  Rwie  in  relation  to  that  affair,  will 

VOL.  V.  F 
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RCTMB  P™**^**'?  ^  "™*"*  satisfactory  to  the  reader  th»n  any 
697.      abridgment  of  the  matter  therein  contained  could  be ; 


J*J^*^-  letters  into  our  language. 

TO  PUBLIUS  LENTDLUS,  PROCONSUI.. 

L^i  E™"!  "  ^  ''"^  '*^  much  easier  to  satisfy  the  world  than  • 
Ed.  GnCT.  myself,  in  those  sacred  o£Bces  of  friendship  I  exert  in 
Weiinoih.  '  your  behalf.  Numberless  indeed  are  the  obligations 
you  have  conferred  upon  me :  and  as  you  persevered 
with  unwearied  zeal  till  you  had  eifected  my  recall 
from  exile,  I  esteem  it  the  greatest  mortification  of 
my  life,  that  I  cannot  act  in  your  affairs  with  the  same 
success.  The  truth  is,  Ammonius,  who  resides  here 
as  ambassador  from  Ptolemy,  defeats  all  my  schemes, 
by  the  most  shameless  and  avowed  bribery :  and  he  is 
supplied  with  money  for  this  purpose,  from  the  same 
quarter  as  when  you  were  in  Rome.  The  party  ia 
the  king's  interest  (though  their  number,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  inconsiderable)  are  all  desirous  that  Pompey 
may  be  employed  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominions. 
The  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  in  with  the  pre- 
tended oracle;  not,  indeed,  as  giving  any  credit  to 
its  predictions,  but  as  being  in  general  ill-inclined  to' 
this  prince,  and  detesting  his  most  corrupt  practices. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  8mit  no  opportunity  of  admo- 
nishing Pompey  with  great  freedom,  and  conjuring 
him  not  to  act  such  a  part  in  this  af&ir  as  would  cast 
the  deepest  stain  upon  his  character.  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  at  the  same  time  to  acknowledge,  that  so 
fer  as  his  own  conduct  is  concerned,  there  does  not 
appear  the  least  foundation  for  any  remonstrances  of 
this  sort.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  perpetually  ex- 
pressing the  highest  zeal  for  your  interest:  as  he 
lately  supported  it  in  the  senate,  with  the  utmost  force 
of  eloquence,  and  the  strongest  professions  of  friend- 
ship.   Marcellinus,*  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  a  good  deal 

'Ode  of  the  pretoit  Bonnili. 
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diq>IeasedstyoursolicitiiigthncoiDmii8ion:inalloth«r    Vwof 
respects,  Idareventuretosay,  he  wiUverystreauoudy     an- 
promote  your  interest.  We  must  be  contented  to  take  ^■^•^*- 
him  in  hia  own  way :  for  I  perceive  it  is  impossible  to  ^'^^'°* 
dissuade  him  from  proposing,  that  the  injunction  of 
the  oracle  shall  be  complied  with :  and,  in  fact,  he  had 
already  made  several  motions  to  that  purpose. 

"  I  write  this  early  on  the  13th,  and  I  will  now  give 
yon  an  at^ount  of  what  has  hitherto  passed  in  the  se- 
nate. BodiHortensinsandLucullusagreediDmoving, 
that  the  prohibition  ofthe  orscleshouldbeobeyed:  and, 
indeed,,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  bring  this  matter  to 
bear  upon  any  other  terms.  But  we  proposed,  at  tlw 
same  time>  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  decree,  which  waa 
made  on  your  own  motion,  you  be  appointed  to  re-esta- 
bh'sh  Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom ;  the  situation  of  your 
province  lying  so  convenieatly  for  that  purpose.  In  a 
word,  we  consented  that  thearmy  should  begiven  up,  in 
deference  to  the  oracle ;  hntinsisted,  nevertheless,  that 
you  should  be  employed  in  effecting  this  restoration. 
Crassus^on  the  other  side,  was  for  having  this  commia> 
sionexecutedbythreepersonSftobechosenfrom  among 
thegenerals:  and, consequently, hedidnotmean  toes* 
elude  Pompey,  Marcus  Bibulus  joined  with  him  as  to 
the  number;  but  thought  that  the  persons  to  be  nomi- 
nated should  not  bear  any  military  command.  All  the 
reat  ofthe  consularg  were  in  the  same  sentiments,  except 
Servilius  Afranius,and  Volcatins.  The  first  absolutely 
(^poaedourengaginginPtolemy'srestorationuponany 
terms  whatsoever:  but  the  two  last  were  of  opinion, 
that,  i^ee^ly  to  themotion  of  Lupus,  this  commission 
should  be  given  to  Pompey.  This  circumstance  has  va-iOt. 
increaaed  the  suspicion  concening  the  real  inclination  ^  ^^' 
of  the  latter:  as  his  most  particular  friends  were  ob- 
served to  concur  with  Volcatins,  they  are  labouring 
this  point  with  great  assiduity :  and,  I  fear,  it  will  be 
carried  against  us.     Libo  and  Hypaeus  are  openly 
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Yeur  of  sdicitmg  foT  Pompey :  and,  indeed,  the  conduct  of  aJl 
9ff].  his  friends  at  this  juncture  make  it  generally  believed 
^■*^'^'  that  he  is  desirous  of  the  office.  Yet  the  misfortune 
^tflVdjeon.  is,  th^se  ffho  are  unwilling  it  should  fall  into  his  bands 
are  not  the  more  inclined  to  place  it  in  yours :  as  they 
are  much  displeased  at  your  having  contributed  to  the 
late  advancement  of  his  power/  For  myself,  I  find  I 
have  the  less  influence  in  your  cause,  as  it  is  supposed 
I  am  solely  governed  by  a  principle  of  gratitude:  at 
the  same  time,  the  notion  which  prevails,  that  this 
a£^r  affords  an  opportunity  of  obliging  Fompey, 
renders  my  applications  likewise  not  altogether  so 
^fectual  as  they  might  otherwise  prove.  It  is  thus  I 
am  labouring  in  this  perplexed  business:  which  the 
king  himself,  long  before  you  led  Rome,  as  well  as 
the  friends  and  dependuits  of  Pompey,  had  artfully 
embarrassed.  To  this  I  must  add  the  avowed  oppo- 
sition I  meet  with  from  the  consulars ;  who  represent 
our  assisting  Ptolemy  with  an  army,  as  a  measure  that 
would  highly  reflect  upon  the  dignity  of  the  senate: 
be  assured,  however,  I  shall  employ  every  means  in  my 
power  of  testifying  both  to  the  world  in  general,  and 
to  your  friends  in  particular,  the  sincerity  of  that 
affection  I  bear  you.  And  were  there  any  honour  in 
those  who  ought  to  have  shown  themselves  influenced 
by  its  highest  and  most  refined  principles,  I  should 
not  have  so  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  Farewell." 

TO  THE  SAUE. 

L.  i.Ep.8.      <(  The  senate  met  on  the  Idth  of  January,  but  came 

Ed.  Gr«T,  .      ■  1  ,.  1  1        1        • 

b.i.iei.i4.to  DO  resolution;  the  greatest  part  of  that  day  having 
*^^  beenspent  in  some  warm  contests  which  arose  between 
Marcellinustheconsul,andCaniniuE,oneofthetribunes 
of  the  people.  I  bad  myself  also  a  very  considerable 
share  in  the  debates :  and  I  represented  the  zeal  you 
have  always  shown  towards  the  senate,  in  terms  that  in- 

'  LAitulu*,  during  hii  oaDwl>(e>  hid  piopoKd  and  carried  that  Uv,  wbidi, 
di>t  PompEy  might  proTide  com  in  tUneoficaicitj,  invaMed  him  with  the  whole 
povwaf  the  K«man  anpiR^ 
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fluenced them, lam persuadediTDuchtoyoaradvantege.    Y»of 
Tlienextday,  therefore,  ne  thought  it  sufficient  briefly     m- 
to  deliver  our  opinioDs:  as  I  perceived,  not  only  by  the  _~ 


favourable  manner  in  which  1  was  heard  the  day  before,  'ma  tm- 
but  also  by  inquiring  into  the  sentiments  of  each  parti- ' 
cular  member,  that  the  majority  was  clearly  on  our  side. 
The  business  of  the  day  opened'  with  reporting  to  the 
faouae  the  several  opinitms  of  Bibulua,  Hortensius,  and 
VoIcatiuB.  The  respective  questions,  therefore,  were, 

"  In  the  first  place,  whether  three  commissioners 
should  be  nominated  for  restoring  the  king,  agreeably 
to  the  sentiments  of  Bibulus? 

"  In  the  next,  whether,  according  to  those  of  Hor- 
tensius, the  office  should  be  conferred  upon  you,  but 
without  employing  any  forces? 

"  Or,  lastly,  whether,  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of 
Volcatius,  this  honour  should  beassigned  to  Pompey? 

"  The  points  beiogthus  stated,  it  was  moved  that  the 
opinion  of  Bibulus  mightbereferredtothe  deliberation 
of  the  house  in  two  separate  questions.  Accordingly, 
aa  it  was  now  in  vun  to  oppose  his  motion  so  far  as  it 
related  to  paying  obedience  to  the  declaration  of  the 
oracle,  the  senate  in  general  came  into  his  sentiments: 
but  as  to  his  proposal  of  deputing  three  commissioners, 
it  was  rejected  by  a  very  considerable  majority.  The 
opinion  next  in  order  was  tbat  of  Hortensius.  But, 
when  we  were  going  todivideupon  it,  Lnpus,  atribune 
of  the  people,  insisted  that  in  virtue  of  his  office  he  had 
the  privilege  of  calling  to  a  division  of  the  house,  prior 
to  the  consuls ;  and  therefore  demanded  that  the  voices 
should  be  first  taken  upon  the  motion  he  had  made  in 
fcvonrofPompey.  This  claim  was  generallyand  strongly  vu-npr. 
opposed :  as  indeed  it  was  both  unprecedented  and  un-  ^  ^' 
reasonable.  The  consuls  themselves,  however,  did  not 
greatly  contest  that  point :  nordid  they  ^solutely  give 
it  up.  Theirviewwastoprotractthedebates:  and  they 
succeeded  accordingly.  They  perceived,  indeed,  that, 
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iusVe  notwithstanding  the  majority  a^cted  to  appear  on  the 

W7-     side  of  Volcatius,  yet,  upon  a  division,  they  would  cer- 

"      tainly  vote  with  Hortensius.    Nevertheless,  several  of 

2^««^  thememberswerecalledupon  todelivertheiropiniona; 
though,  in  truth,  much  against  the  inclinations!  of  the 
consulei,  who  were  desirous  that  thesentioients  of  Bibu- 
lua  should  prevail.  He  debates  continuing  till  night, 
the  senate  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  resolution. 
I  happened  to  pass  thesame  evening  with  Pompey :  and 
as  Ihad  that  daysupported  yourcause  in  the  senate  with 
morethanordinary  success,  I  thought  it  afforded  methe 
most  favourable  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  in  your 
behalf.  And  what  I  said  seemed  to  make  so  strong  an 
impression,  that  I  am  persuaded  I  have  brought  him 
wholly  over  to  your  interest.  To  say  the  truth,  when- 
ever I  hear  him  mention  this  af&ir  himself,  I  entirely 
acquit  him  ofbeingsecretlydesirousof  this  commission. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  I  observe  the  conduct  of  his 
friends  of  every  rank,  I  am  well  convinced  (and  indeed 
it  is  now  evident  likewise  to  the  whole  world)  that  they 
have  been  gained  by  the  corrupt  measures  which  a  cer- 
tainparty,  with  theconsentofPtolemy  and  his  advisers, 

have  employed. 1  write  this  before  sunrise  on  the 

l6th  of  January :  and  the  senate  isto  meet  again  on  this 
very  day.  I  hope  to  preserve  my  authority  in  that  as- 
sembly, as  far,  at  least,  as  is  possible  amidst  such  general 
treachery  and  corruption  which  has  discovered  itself 
upon  this  occasion.  As  to  what  concerns  the  bringing 
this  matter  before  the  people ;  I  think  we  have  taken  such 
precautions  as  will  render  it  impracticable,  unless  by  ac- 
tual violence,  and  in  direct  and  open  contempt  both  of 
our  civil  and  religious  institutions.  For  this  purpose  a 
very  severe  order  of  the  senate'  (which  I  imagine  was 

I  "  Whtn  an  att  ptaard  the  Kn»te  In  a  full  house,  heU  lecorfing  to  the  pre. 
WBibed  fomii,  ud  without  any  otipailtian  from  the  inbnnet  (who  had  (be  frnUtmc 
of  putting  aiK^Mii-e  upon  all  proceedingi  in  the  Knale),  kaa*  called  a  tnafai 
camllum,  a  detree  of  the  male :  but  if  any  of  lb(«e  enentUb  wett  wanting,  ot 
a  tribune  InterpoMd,  it  wu  then  onlv  styled  a  Knaliu  audoriliu,  an  order  of  the 
Mnale,  and  cooaidcred  ai  of  Icu  antboiltj."    Helm,  lixjin  Manutiui. 
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imiiiediatelytransmtttecitoyou)wa8enteredye8terday  J^^lt 
in  our  journals,  notwithstandiDg  the  tribunes,  Cato     wj- 
and  Caninius,  interposed  their  negatives.  B-CbH. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  ray  sending  you  a  faithful  *|*S^ 
account  of  every  other  occurrence  which  may  arise  in 
this  afiair:  and  be  assured  I  shall  exert  the  utmost  of 
my  vigilance  and  my  credit,  to  conduct  it  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner  for  your  interest.     Farewell.'* 

TO  THE  SAUE. 

"  When  the  senate  met  on  the  l6th  of  this  month,  ^'-^^ 
yonr  affiiir  stood  in  a  very  advantageous  posture.  We  b.  i.  kt.  is. 
had  succeeded  the  day  before  against  the  motion  of '^^^- 
Bibulus  for  appointing  three  commissioners,  and  had 
now  only  to  contend  with  Volcatius ;  when  our  advei%- 
saries  prevented  the  question  from  being  put,  by  art- 
fully protracting  the  debates.  For  they  saw  we  had  in 
a  very  full  house,  and  amidst  great  contrariety  of  opi- 
nions, carried  our  point,  to  the  considerable  mortifica- 
tion of  those,  who  were  for  taking  the  king's  afibirs  out 
of  your  direction,  and  transferring  them  to  another 
hand.  Curio  opposed  us  upon  this  occasion  with  great 
warmth;  while  Bibulus  spoke  with  more  temper,  and 
indeed  seemed  almost  inclined  to  favour  our  cause. 
But  Cato  and  Caninius  absolutely  refused  to  suf&r 
any  decree  to  pass,  till  a  general  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  convened. 

*'  By  the  Pupian  law,  as  you  well  know,  there  cannot 
be  another  meeting  of  the  senate  till  the  Ist  of  Febru- 
ary :  nor  indeed  throughout  that  whole  month,  unless 
all  the  foreign  ambassadors  should  have  received,  or  be 
refused,  audience.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  notion  prevails 
among  the  people,  that  your  adversaries  have  insisted 
upon  this  pretended  oracle,  not  so  much  with  an  intent 
of  obstructing  your  particular  views,  as  in  order  to  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  of  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  this 
expedition  to  Alexandria,  merely  from  the  ambition  of 
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Veuof  'commandiDg  an  army.  The  wholeworldis  sensible  in- 
697.     deed  of  the  regard  which  the  senate  has  shown  to  your 
^^■^-   character :  and  it  isnotoriously  owing  to  the  artifices  of 
soeth  COD-  your  enemies,  that  the  house  did  not  divide  upon  the 
*°^^      question  proposed  in  your  favour.     But  should  the 
same  persons,  under  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  public 
(though,  in  fact,  upon  the  most  infamous  motives),  at- 
tempt to  bring  this  afl&ir  before  a  general  assembly  of 
the  people,  we  have  concerted  our  measures  so  well,"* 
that  they  cannot  possibly  eflFect  their  design  without 
having  recourse  to  violence  j  orat  least  without  setting 
the  ordinances  of  our  country,  both  civil  and  religious, 

at  avowed  defiance But — if  methods  of  violence 

should  be  employed,  I  cannot  pretend,  in  this  general 
contempt  of  all  legal  authority,  to  answer  for  the  event : 
in  every  other  respect  I  will  venture  to  assure  you,  that 
both  the  senate  and  the  people  will  pay  the  highest 
attention  to  your  dignity  and  character.  Farewell." 

to  THE  SAME. 

»j';^*'      " You  are  sensible,  as  I  perceive  by  your  last 

Ed.  Orer.  '  F     .  .     ,      ^   ''      .     . 

b.  Met,  17.  letter,  that  you  have  been  treated  with  the  same  msin- 
cerityby  those  who  ought  to  have  concurred  in  support- 
ing your  dignities,  as  I  formerly  experienced  from  some 
ofmy  pretended  friends,  in  the  affair  of  my  banishment. 
Thus,whilstlwasexertingthe  utmost  efforts  ofmy  vi- 
gilance, my  policy,  and  my  interest,  in  order  to  serveyou 
in  the  article  relating  to  Ptolemy,  I  was  unexpectedly 
alarmed  in  a  point  of  much  more  important  concern, by 
theinfamous  law  which  Catohaslately  proposed  to  your 

AdQ.  Ft.  prejudice."  [Caius  Cato,  to  cut  off  all  hopes  at  once 
from  Lentuliis  of  obtaining  this  commission,  had  pro- 
poseda  law  to  the  people  for  recalling  him  from  his  go- 
vernment.] "  Where  afl&irs  are  thus  embroiled,  every 
thing  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  feared;  yet  my  principal 

le  tribanc  to  uf  Veto,  or  some  maglitiatc  to  nb- 
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apprehensiou,  I  confess,  arises  from  the  treachery  of  *^'' 
your  false  frieadB.     But  however  that  may  be,  I  am     tw?. 
earnestly  endeaTouring  to  counteract  the  malevolent  P-*^-** 
designs  of  Cato.  ^^  "*■ 

'*  As  to  the  Alexandrian  commission,  both  yoursdf 
and  your  friends  nill,  I  trust,  have  abundant  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  my  conduct.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  must  say,  I  greatly  fear  it  will  either  be  taken  out 
of  your  hands,  or  entirely  dropped:  and  I  know  not 
which  of  these  alternatives  I  should  least  choose." 

TO  THE  SAME." 

"  You  are  informed,  I  imagine,  by  many  hands,  of  ^.'■^P'"- 
what  passes  here.  I  leave  it  therefore  to  your  other  b.  i.iM.ia. 
friends  to  supply  you  with  an  account  of  our  transac-  ^''^ 
tions,  and  content  myself  with  only  sending  you  my 
conjectures.  To  this  end  I  must  previously  acquaint 
you,  that,  on  the  6th  of  February,  Pompey  made  a  . 
speech  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
Milo,duringwhich  he  wasiusulted  with  much  clamour 
and  abuse.  Cato  afterward  inveighed  in  the  senate 
against  Pompey  with  great  acrimony,  and  was  Tieard 
with  the  most  profound  silence  and  attention :  both 
which  circumstances  seem  to  have  affected  him  very 
sensibly.  Now  from  hence  I  surmise,  that  he  has  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  being  employed  in  the  Alexan- 
drian expedition.  That  affiiir  remains  as  yet  entirely 
open  to  us :  for  the  senate  has  hitherto  determined  no- 
thing to  your  prejudice  but  what  they  aro  obliged,  in 
deference  to  the  oracle,  to  refuse  to  every  other  can- 
didate for  this  office.  It  is  my  present  hope  therefore, 
as  well  as  endeavour,  that  the  king  may  throw  himself 
into  your  hands,  when  he  shall  find  that  he  cannot,  as 
he  expected,  be  restored  by  Pompey ;  and  that,  unless 
he  is  replaced  upon  the  throne  by  your  assistance,  his 
a^tr  will  be  entirely  dropped.  And  this  step  he  will  - 
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Tmt  «r    undoabtedly  take,  if  Fompey  should  give  the  least  in- 

607.     timation  of  its  being  agreeable  to  him.     But  I  need 

^^-*^  not  tell  you  the  difficulty  of discoveringthe  sentiments 

3BMi  coo.  of  a  man  of  his  reserve.     However,  I  shall  omit  no 

method  in  my  power  to  efl^t  this  scheme;  as  I  shall 

easily,  I  trust,  be  able  to  prevent  tfa^  injurious  designs 

of  Csto. 

*'  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  consulars  are  in  your 
interest, except  HortensiusandLucullus-.allthe  rest 
of  that  rank,  either  openly,  or  in  a  more  concealed 
manner,  oppose  your  views.  Nevertheless,  my  friend, 
be  not  discoursed:  on  the  contrary,  let  it  be  still 
your  hope,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  worth- 
less Cato,  that  you  will  again  shine  out  in  all  your 
former  lustre.     Farewell." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

L.  I.  Bp.  a.  "  You  will  receive  a  full  account  from  PolHo  of  all 
b.  i.bt.  IS.  that  has  been  transacted  in  your  affitir,  as  he  was  not 
only  present,  but  a  principal  manager.  Believe  me,  I 
am  much  concerned  at  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  this 
business.  However,  it  affords  me  a  very  sensible  con- 
solation, that  there  is  strong  reason  to  hope  the  pru- 
dence of  your  friends  will  be  able  to  elude  the  force  of 
those  iniquitous  schemes  which  have  been  projected  to 
your  prejudice.  Even  time  itself  will  probably  contri- 
bute to  this  end;  as  it  often  wears  out  the  malevo- 
lence of  those  who  either  professedly  or  in  a  disguised 

manner  mean  one  ill." 

MiddL  The  senate  grew  at  length  so  weary  of  this  afiair, 

^  that  they  resolved  to  leave  the  king  to  shift  for  him- 

self, without  interposing  at  all  in  his  restor^ion; 
and  so  the  matter  hung;  whilst  other  afiairs  more 
interesting  were  daily  rising  at  home,  and  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  city. 
Tis!^*'  Theelection  of  eediles,  which  had  been  industriously 
postponed  through  all  the  last  summer,  could  not 
easily  be  kept  off  any  longer:  the  city  was  impatient 
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for  its  magtBtrates,  and  especially  for  die  plays  and   Vcw  ^ 
slioirs  with  which  they  used  to  entertain  them ;  and      6»7- 
tevenl  also  of  the  new  tribunes  being  zealous  for  an  _ 


election,  it  waa  held  at  last  on  the  20th  January,  J2S,T*" 
when  CIf>diu8  was  chosen  odile  without  opposition.* 
This  ma^straey,  which  freed  him  from  dl  apprehen- 
sion of  judges  and  a  trial,  gave  him  a  great  advant^e 
over  bis  ant^onist  Milo,  who  waa  biecome  a  private 
man.     He  now  accused  Milo  of  the  same  crime  of"^^ 
which  Milo  had  accused  him,  of  public  violence  and 
breach  of  the  laws,  in  maintaining  a  band  of  gladiators 
to  the  terror  of  the  city.    Milo  made  his  appearance  AdQ.  Fr. 
to  this  accuntion  oa  the  2d  of  February,  when  Pom- 
pey,  Crassus,  and  Cicero,  appeared  with  him ;  and  M. 
Marcellus,  though  Ciodias's  colleague  in  the  sedile- 
ship,  spoke  for  Milo  at  Cicero's^desire ;  and  the  whole 
passed  quietly  and  favonrably  for  him  onthatday.  The 
second  hearing  was  appointed  on  the  9th,  when  Pom-        * 
pey  onde^ok  to  plead  his  cause ;  hut  no  sooner  stood 
up  to  speak,  than  Ciodias's  mob,  by  a  continual  cla- 


uwcoaobofUiiibjIakiDgllKni  ftanhl«aMnilei,dld 
MilDd  ibeiiiiMfitniljiupponnlbT  ractilo  bcoBad  io  aaadon:  butaliuli 
..._...•..  .      .         crof  UKiiuD,  Mwell  uoflMChnciin  *hid)  ha 


attendan  Id  the  nrtJcnhr  characwc  of  tben 
lii«d,  wiD  awble  u  ui  •olra  Ibe  diffieuUf . 


^nt.  The  splendoui  of  hia  funQji — Cicero  ailli  ihe  noblei  orihliduiprcton  In  VctT.S. 
«ad  ooDiula  elect  from  [bdr  enilta  by  ■  Idnd  of  bmdituy  li^l,  wha«  my  70. 
name*  were  iDfUdentiovliiuicctheinlo  all  Ihcdignlila  of  theiute.  [And  then-  PrDS«3n.Bt 
ftte  how  woiiUnc,  how  peiliUnl  toevct  Clodiua  »u,  be  did  nol  fidl  u  ba  de- 
fended Mid  Mippnncd  bj  the  boDOM,  the  opiimue),  when  hia  attempli  wtrt  uM 
^^mt  the  iotereit  of  theii  ftetion.] 

Serandl;,  Hii  ptnocwl  quUiiM  wen  pecalliitjr  ad^iud  lo  aodeu  him  toall  tlw 

roeaDereDrt;  hia  bold  and  ready  wft,  hii  talent  at  haranguing,  hii  profuse  fxpeni^ 

■sd  Ua  psnulog  popnln  meaaonB,  aaaOaiy  lo  the  maxlmt  of  hli  ancaKora,  who 

'  id[«IiiKntlBll  been  tttta  auerton  ot  the  aiiitacimtiad  power. 

TbiMj,  nt  eontnat  of  oppoaile  &ethmi,  who  had  each  their  endi  In  luppon- 

{  him.._Tb«  Hoate  paMkJa^,  wboM  ebief  ■nRbcDoHU  w«n  Ann  the  triniib 

.1 1..  .1..  -"-HrMliDesa  of  Clodiua  might'--    ' • ' "-'- 

te  twoplBapkuttbemoopi 

cordib  excilaii. — Ne  aiepublicaretpub.  pEaliiranareretuT,  readtauiili  etiam,n« 
csuMundiceret;  edun,  ne  privatua euet.  EtiamnciniiDU  atquein  deliclia  quidim 
aptimi  vsri  vtpmn  illam  laaiaiain  ac  paMiCenai  haboe  potntnuit  t  Quo  Mw 
dem  decepCi  muneie?  ^  VoU^'innuiimt,  *eiw,qui  in  omdmc  dctnhatde  Poii> 
prio.'" — Dc  H■«•^  Heap.  M.  Beck.  foL  4.  p. M6. 


Tirate,  thought  that  the  raahnesa  of  Clodiua  mightbeofaameaaelo  perplei  ihdr 
mMiwaa,  ajid  alli  up  the  peopls  apkut  them  on  prcpei  oacaaiaia ;  or  it  bniiMixt4 
ihoT  ipleca  at  keit  to  Ke  him  inaulting  Pompe j  to  bi>  face  "  Videtli  igitur,  bo. 
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Yew  or  mour  of  reproaches  and  invectives,  endeavoured  to 
697.  binder  him  from  goingon.orat  least  from  being  heard; 
°''^**"  yet  Pompejr,  with  a  presence  of  mind  which,  in  spite 
-  of  their  attempts,  commanded  silence,  spoke  for  near 
three  bout's.  When  Clodius  rose  up  to  answer  bim, 
Mile's  mob,  in  their  turn,  sodisturbed  andconfounded 
bim,  that  be  was  not  able  to  speak  a  word ;  while  a 
number  of  epigrams  and  lampoons  upon  him  uid  his 
sister  were  thrown  i^out,  and  publicly  rehearsed 
among  the  multitude  below,  so  as  to  make  bim  quite 
furious ;  till  recollecting  himself  a  little,  and  findiog 
it  impossible  to  proceed  in  his  speech,  he  demanded 
aloud  of  bis  mob,  "  Who  it  was  that  attempted  to 
starve  them  by  famine?"  To  which  they  presently 
cried  out,  "  Pompey:"  be  then  asked,  "  Who  it  was 
that  desired  to  be  sent  into  Egypt?"  "  Pompey," 
they  cried  out  again.  But  when  be  asked,  "  Who 
U  was  that  they  themselves  had  a  mind  to  send?" 
they  answered,  "  Crassus:"  for  the  old  jealousy  was 
now  breaking  out  again  between  him  and  Pompey; 
and  though  he  appeared  that  day  on  Milo's  side,  yet 
he  was  not,  as  Cicero  says,  a  real  well-wisher  to  him. 

These  warm  proceedings  among  the  chiefs  brought 
on  a  fray  below,  among  their  partisans :  the  Clodlsns 
began  the  attack,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Pom- 
peians;  and  Clodius  himself  driven  out  of  the  rostra: 
Cicero,  when  be  saw  the  aflfeir  proceed  to  blows, 
thought  it  high  time  to  retreat  towards  home ;  but  no 
great  harm  was  done;  for  Pompey,  having  cleared  the 
forum  of  his  enemies,  presently  drew  off  bis  forces,  to 
prevent  any  farther  mischief  or  scandal  on  his  side. 

The  senate  was  presently  summoned  to  provide 
some  remedy  for  these  disorders,  where  Pompey,  who 
had  drawn  upoD  himself  a  fresh  odium  from  bis  be- 
haviour in  the  Egyptian  a£&ir,  was  severely  handled 
by  Bibulus,  Curio,  Favonius,  and  others :  Cicero  chose 
to  be  absent,  since  he  must  either  have  offended  Pom- 
pey, by  saying  nothing  for  him,  or  the  honest  party, 
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by  de/ending  him.    The  tame  debate  was  carried  on    Vw  or 
for  several  days,  in  which  Pompey  was  treated  very      wj- 
roDghly  by  the  tribune  Cato,  who  inveighed  against  ^^■'*- 
him  with  great  fierceness  and  laid  open  his  perfidy  3*^  «»• 
to  Cicero,  to  whom  he  paid  the  highest  compliments, 
and  was  heard  with  much  attention  by  all  Fompey's 
enemies. 

Fompey  answered  him  with  an  unusual  vehemence ; 
and  reflecting  openly  on  Crassus,  as  the  author  of  these 
affivntfi,  declared,  he  would  guard  his  life  with  more 
care  than  Scipio  Africanua  did,  when  Carbo  murdered 
him.'' — ^These  warm  expressions  seemed  to  open  a  pro- 
spect of  some  great  agitation  likely  to  ensue:  Pompey 
consulted  Cicero  on  the  proper  means  of  his  security ; 
and  acquainted  him  with  his  apprehensions  of  a  de- 
sign gainst  his  lifej  that  Cato  was  privately  sup- 
ported, and  Clodius  furnished  with  money  by  Crassus; 
and  both  of  them  encouraged  by  Curio,  Bibulus,  and 
the  rest,  who  envied  him ;  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  look  to  himself,  since  the  meaner  people  were 
wholly  alienated,  the  nobility  and  senate  generally 
disa^cted,  and  the  youth  corrupted. 

Cicero  readily  consented  to  join  forces  with  him, 
and  to  summon  their  clients  and  friends  from  all  parts 
of  Italy.  For,  though  he  had  no  mind  to  fight  his 
battles  in  the  senate,  he  was  desirous  to  defend  his 
person  from  all  violence,  especially  against  Crassus, 
whom  he  never  loved:  they  resolved  likewise  to  oppose 
with  united  strength  all  the  attempts  of  Clodius  and 
Cato  against  Leotulus  and  Mtlo.  Clodius,  on  the  iho-p- so- 
other band,  was  not  less  busy  in  mustering  bis  friends 
against  the  next  hearing  of  Milo's  cause :  but  as  his 
strength  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary, 
so  he  had  no  expectation  of  getting  him  condemned, 
nor  any  other  view  but  to  tease  and  harass  him :  for, 
after  two  hearings,  the  affiiir  was  put  off  by  several  ad- 
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Ytnof  jonmmenta  to  the  beginiuDg  of  May;  from  which 
007,     time  we  find  qo  farther  mentioD  of  it. 
"■^■'*-       The  coDsnl  Marcellinas,  who  drew  his  colleague 
aaeOi  too.  philippus  along  with  him,  was  a  resolute  opposer  of 
AdQ.Fr.  ^^^  triumvirate,  as  well  as  ofall  the  violences  of  the 
^■*-         other  m^Btrates:  for  which  reason  he  resolved  to 
sufier  no  assemblies  of  the  people,  except  such  as  were 
necessary  for  the  elections  into  the  public  offices :  his 
view  was  to  prevent  Cato's  law  for  recalling  Lentulus, 
and  the  monstrous  things  (so  Cicero  calls  them)  which 
some  were  attempting  at  this  time  in  favour  of  Qesar. 
Cicero  gives  him  the  character  ofone  of  the  best  con- 
suls that  he  had  ever  known,  and  blames  him  only  in  one 
thing ;  for  treating  Pompey  on  all  occasionsso  rudely ; 
which  made  Cicero  often  absent  himself  from  the  se- 
nate, to  avoid  taking  parteither  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  For  the  support  therefore  ofhis  dignity  and  in- 
terest in  the  city,  he  resumed  his  old  task  of  pleading 
causes  }*<  which  was  always  popular  and  respectable, 
lb.  2. 3.     tnd  in  which  he  was  sure  to  find  iiill  employment.  His 
first  cause  was  the  defence  of  L.  Bestia  on  the  10th  of 
February,  who,  afterthe  disgrace  of  a  repulse  from  the 
pnetorship  in  the  last  election,  was  accused  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  his  suit  for  it;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  authority  and  eloquence  of  his  advocate,  was 
convicted  and  banished.    He  was  a  man  extremely 
corrupt,  turbulent,  and  seditious,  had  always  been  an 
enemy  to  Cicero,  and  supposed  to  be  deeply  engaged 
E^Fm.    in  Catiline's  plot;  and  is  one  instance  of  what  Cicero 
■ays,  that  he  was  often  forced,  against  his  will,  to  de- 
fend certain  persons  who  had  not  deserved  it  of  him, 
by  the  intercession  of  those  who  bad. 
^JH^  Cicero  was  about  this  time  engaged  in  the  defence 

of  P.  Sextius,  the  late  tribune,  accused  of  public  vio- 
lence, or  breach  of  peace  in  his  tribunate;  he  had 
been  a  true  friend  to  Cioero  in  his  distress,  and  borne 
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a  great  part  in  his  restoration :  but  fancying  ImnBcJf  Yt^tt 
afterward  n^le^ed,  or  not  sufficiently  requited  by   ^m^' 
bim,  bad  since  his  return  been  very  cold  to  him,  and  ^*^'* 
even  churlish.    But  Cicero,  instead  of  resenting  this,  ^m^  md- 
baving  heard  that  Sextius  was  indisposed,  went  in  Ad  (Tft. 
per^n  to  his  house,  and  cured  bini  of  all  his  jea-  ^  ^ 
lousies,  by  freely  offering  his  assistance  and  patronage 
in  pleading  his  cause;  which  he  managed  so  well, 
that  Sextius  was  acquitted,    and  in  a  manner  the 
most  honourable,  by  the  unanimous  sufiiages  of  all 
thejudges;  and  with  an  universal  applause  of  Cicero's  ib.4. 
humanity  and  gratitude. 

Pompey  attended  this  trial  as  a  friend  to  Sextius;  Middi. 
while  Cflesar's  creature,  Vatinius,  appeared  not  only'"**^ 
as  an  adversary,  but  as  a  witness  against  bim :  which 
gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  whole 
course  of  fats  profligate  life'  (as  Sextius  particularly 
desired),  with  all  the  keenness  of  his  raillery,  to  the 
great  diversion  of  the  audience.'  Vatinius  made  some 
attempt  in  his  turn  to  rally  Cicero,  and  contemp- 
tuously reproached  him  with  the  baseness  of  changing 
sides,  and  becoming  Cssar's  friend,  on  account  of 
the  fortunate  state  of  his  affairs. 

[For  Ctesar,  being  in  the  career  of  his  victories  in 
Gaul,' had  lately  sent  a  request  to  the  senate,  "that 
money  might  be  decreed  to  him  for  the  payment  of 
bis  army;  with  a  power  of  choosing  ten  lieutenants) 
for  the  better  managing  of  the  war,  and  the  con- 
quered provinces."  It  seemed  strange,  that,  after  DiPnr, 
all  his  conquests,  he  should  not  be  able  to  maintain  {^  "" 
his  anny  without  money  from  home,  at  a  time  when 
the  treasury  was  greatly  exhausted:  and  the  renewal 
«f  8 commission,  obtained atfirstbytbepeople'sfavour, 
agaiiMt  the  inclination  of  the  senate,  was  of  bard  di< 

'  We  itaJk  Ebd  (hat  Cicam  aftenrud,  Dotvilluluiding  die  pnOlgMj  af  VMb 
niu*'*  whok  Ufc,  appeand  u  a  wltocM  lo  hig  {general  good  heliaviour. 
•  llita  ipodi  igibH  Vitiiinub  ftin  ranwlDlng.  uadec  ifaa  titl«  4tf  tk  lafon*J 
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RoiMR  8®**^*"**  ^"^  Caesar's  interest  prevailed,  and  Cicero 
6»7-      himself  was  the  promoter  of  it,  and  procured  a  decree 
"'^"^  to  his  satisfaction,  yet  not  without  disgusting  the  pre- 
f^?™'  tended  patriots,  those  counterfeit  republicans,  scni- 
MkUL       pulously  zealous  against  all  extraordinary  grants :  but 
^  **"■       Cicero  "  alleged  the  extraordinary  services  of  Cesar, 
and  that  the  course  of  his  victories  ought  not  to  be 
checked  by  the  want  of  necessary  supplies,  while  he 
was  so  gloriously  extending  the  bounds  of  the  empire, 
and  conquering  nations  whose  names  had  never  been 
heard  before  at  Rome :  and  though  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  maintain  his  troops  without  their  help,  by 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  yet  those  spoils  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  the  splendour  of  his  triumph,  which  it 
was  not  just  to  defraud  by  their  unseasonable  parsi- 
mony. "J 

What  Cicero  says  he  replied  to  Vatinius  will  be 
seen  in  a  long  letter  he  wrote  two  years  after  this 
time  to  Lentulus  Spinther,  which  will  be  inserted  in 
its  proper  year,  with  some  observations  upon  it. 
lb.p.44».  In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  senate  granted  the 
sum  of  300,000/.  to  Pompey,  to  be  laid  out  iu  pur- 
chasing com  for  the  use  of  the  city,  whei-e  there  was 
still  a  great  scarcity,  and  as  great  at  the  same  time  of 
money;  so  that  the  moving  a  point  so  tender  could 
not  fail  of  raising  some  ill-humour  in  the  assembly : 
-  when  Cicero,  whose  old  spirit  seems  to  have  revived 
in  him  from  his  late  success  in  Sextius's  cause,  sur- 
prised them  by  proposing,  "  that,  in  the  present  in- 
ability of  the  treasury  to  purchase  the  Campanian 
lands,  which  by  Cesar's  act  were  to  be  divided  to  the 
people,  the  act  itself  should  be  reconsidered,  and  a 
day  appointed  for  that  deliberation:"  the  motion  was 
received  with  an  universal  joy,  and  a  kind  of  tumul- 
tuary acclamation :  the  enemies  of  the  triumvirate 
were  extremely  pleased  with  it,  in  hopes  that  it  would 
make  a  breach  between  Cicero  and  Pompey. 
n>.  f.  i4s.      Pompey,  whose  nature  was  singularly  reserved,  ex- 
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pressed  no  uoeasbess  upon  it,  nor  took  any  notice  of  H  Veu  of 
to  Cicero,  though  they  met  and  supped  together  laini-  097. 
liarly,  as  they  used  to  do ;  but  he  set  forward  soon  after  ^^-^ 
towards  Afric,  in  order  to  provide  com ;  and,  intending  smui  con. 
to  call  at  Sardinia,  proposed  to  embark  at  Pisa  or  Leg- 
horn, that  he  might  have  an  interview  with  Ceesar,  who 
was  now  at  Luca,  the  utmost  limit  of  his  Gallic  govern- 
ment. He  found  Ceesar  exceedingly  out  of  humour 
with  Cicero  J  for  Crassus  had  already  been  with  him  at 
Ravenna,  and  greatly  incensed  him  by  his  account  of 
Cicero's  late  motion ;  which  he  complained  of  so  hea- 
vily, that  Pompey  promised  to  use  all  bis  authority  to 
induce  Cicero  to  drop  the  pursuit  of  it;  and  for  that 
purpose  sent  away  an  express  to  Rome,  to  entreat  him 
not  to  proceed  any  farther  in  it  till  bis  return ;  and 
when  he  came  afterward  to  Sardinia,  where  bis  lieute- 
nant Quintus,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  then  resided,  he 
entered  immediately  into  an  expostulation  with  him 
about  it. — But  of  Mheffect  of  this  remonstrance  we 
shall  have  a  full  account  in  the  long  letter  to  Lentu- 
lus,  juat  now  referred  to  for  another  particular. 

Milo'j  trial  being  put  off  (as  before  mentioned  )  to  the  ukidL 
5th  of  May,  Cicero  took  the  benefit  of  a  short  vacation  ^  *"■ 
to  make  an  excursion  into  the  country,  and  visit  his 
estatesandvillas  indifferent  parts ofltaly. — Dunngthis 
tour,  bis  old  enemy  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
having  gained  some  advantages  in  Judea  against  Aristo- 
bulus  (whohadbeen  dethroned  by  Pompey,  and  carried  Ad  Quint, 
prisonerto  Rome,  but  had  thence  made  his  escape),  sent 
public  letters  to  the  senate,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
victory,  and  to  beg  the  decree  of  a  thanksgiving  for  it. 
His  friends  took  the  opportunity  of  moving  the  afl&ir 
in  Cicero's  absence,  from  whose  authority  they  appre- 
hended some  obstruction;  but  the  senate,  in  a  fnll 
house,  slighted  Gabinius's  letters,  and  rejected  his  suit : 
an  affi-ont  which  had  never  been  offered  before  to  any 
proconsul.  Cicero  was  infinitely  delighted  with  it,  calls 
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Vetr  of    the  resolution  divine,  and  was  doubly  pleased  for  its 
697.      being  the  free  and  genuine  judgment  of  the  senate, 

°'^'''*''-   without  any  struggle  or  influence  on  his  part . 

39Gih  coo-      Many  prodigies  were  reported  to  have  happened  about 
MiddL  p.    *^'^  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome;  horrible 
454, 46S.     noises  under  ground,  with  clashing  of  arms;  and  on  the 
MMuii'iin'AIban  hill,  a  little  shrine  of  Juno,  which  stood  on  a 
H^^i^     table,  facing  the  east,  turned  suddenly  of  itself  towards 
^^,j^   the  west.    These  terrors  alarmed  the  city,  and  the  se- 
p.  100.       Date  consulted  the  haruspices,  who  were  the  public 
diviners  or  prophets  of  the  state,  skilled  in  all  the  Tus- 
can discipline  of  interpreting  portentous  events,  who 
gave  the  following  answer  in  writing,  "That  supplica- 
tions must  be  made  to  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Neptune,  and 
the  other  gods :  that  the  solemn  shows  and  plays  had 
been  negligently  exhibited  and  polluted ;  sacred  and 
religious  places  made  profane ;  ambassadors  killed  con- 
trarytolsw;  faith  and  oaths  disregarded;  ancient  and 
hidden  sacrifices  carelessly  performed  and  profaned. — 
That  the  gods  gave  this  warninij,  lest,  by  the  discord 
and  dissension  of  the  better  sort,  dangers  and  destruc- 
tion should  fall  upon  the  senate  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
city ;  by  which  means  the  provinces  would  fall  under 
the  power  of  a  single  person,  their  armies  be  beaten, 
great  loss  ensue,  and  honours  be  heaped  upon  the  un- 
worthy and  disgraced." — 

One  may  observe  from  this  answer,  thatthe  diviners 
were  under  the  direction  of  those,  who  endeavoured  to 
apply  the  influence  of  religion  to  the  cure  of  their  civil 
disorders:  each  party  interpreted  it  according  to  their 
own  views:  Clodius  took  a  handle  from  it  of  venting 
his  spleen  afresh  against  Cicero;  and,  calling  the  people 
together  for  that  purpose,  attempted  to  persuade  thtim, 
"  that  this  divine  admonition  was  designed  particularly 
against  him,  and  that  the  article  of  the  civil  and  reli* 
gious  places  referred  to  the  case  of  his  house,  which, 
after  a  solemn  consecration  to  religion,  was  rendered 
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flgsin  profane;  charged  all  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  ^'^f„ 
to  Cicero's  account,  who  affected  nothing  less  than  &      mj. 
tyranny,  and  the  oppression  of  their  liberties."  ^.c-bA. 

Cicero  made  a  reply  to  Clodius  the  next  day  in  the  ^^  '^- 
senate,  where,  af^er  a  short  and  general  invective  upon  DeHnruRp. 
his  profligate  life,  "he  leaves  him  (he  says)  a  devoted  ^^Jg_ 
victim  to  Milo,  who  seemed  to  be  given  to  them  by 
Heaven  for  the  extinction  of  such  a  plague,  as  Scipio  was 
forthe  destruction  of  Carthage :  he  declares  the  prodigy 
to  be  oneof  the  most  extraordinary  which  had  ever  been 
reported  to  the  senate ;  but  laughs  at  the  absurdity  of 
applying  any  part  of  it  to  him ;  since  his  house,  as  he 
proves  at  large,  was  more  solemnly  cleared  from  any 
service  or  relation  to  religion  than  any  other  house  in 
Rome  by  the  judgment  of  the  priests,  the  senate,  and  all 
the  orders  of  the  city.  Then  running  through  the  se- 
veral articles  of  the  answer,  he  shows  them  all  to  tally  so 
exactlywith the  notoriousacts  and  impieties  ofCIodius's 
life,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  applied  to  any  thing 
else: — ^particularly,  as  to  the  violation  of  faith  andMidiO. 
oaths,  that  it  related  evidently  to  those  judges  who  had  ^  **^' 
absolved  Clodius,  as  being  one  of  the  most  memorable 
and  flagrant  perjuries  which  Rome  had  ever  known; 
that  the  answer  itself  suggested  this  interpretation, 
when  it  subjoined  that  ancient  and  occult  sacriticeB 
were  polluted,  which  could  refer  to  nothing  so  properly 
83  to  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  which  were  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  occult  of  any  in  the  city,  cele- 
brated with  incredible  secrecy  to  that  goddess,  whose 
name  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  know,  and  with 
ceremonies  which  no  man  ever  pried  into  but  Clodius." 

About  the  middle  of  summer,  and  before  the  time  of  ib.  p.  4ss. 
choosing  new  consuls,  which  was  commonly  in  August, 
the  senate  began  to  deliberate  on  the  provinces  which 
were  to  he  assigned  to  them  at  the  expiration  of  their 
office.  The  consular  provinces,  aboutwhich  the  debate  DtPror. 
nngly  turned,  were  the  two  Gauls,  which  Cassar  nowfte.*^* 
held}  Macedonia,  which  Piso;  and  Syria,  which  Ga- 
g2 
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Tear  of  binius  possesscd.  All  who  spoke  before  Cicero,' ex- 
697,  cepting  ServUius,  were  for  taking  one  or  both  the 
"-^ '"^-  Gauls  from  Cffisar ;  which  was  what  the  senate  gene- 
39«Uicon-  rally  desired:  but  when  it  came  to  Cicero's  turn,  he 
gladly  laid  hold  on  the  occasion  to  revenge  himself 
on  Fiso  and  Gabinius ;  and  exerted  all  his  authority 
to  get  them  recalled,  with  some  marks  of  disgrace, 
and  their  governments  assigned  to  the  succeeding  con- 
suls; but  as  for  Ccesar,  his  opinion  was,  "That  his 
command  should  be  continued  to  him  till  -  he  bad 
finished  the  war,  which  he  was  carrying  on  with  such 
success,  and  settled  the  conquered  countries."  This 
gave  no  small  offence;  and  the  consul  Philippus could 
not  forbear  interrupting  and  reminding  him,  "  That 
he  had  more  reason  to  be  angry  with  Cssar  than  with 
Gabinius  himself;  since  Cssar  was  the  author  and 
raiser  of  all  that  storm  which  had  oppressed  him.*' 
But  Cicero  replied,  "  That,  in  this  vote,  he  was  not 
pursuing  his  private  resentment,  but  the  public  good, 
which  had  reconciled  him  to  Cfesar;  and  that  he 
could  not  be  an  enemy  to  one  who  was  deserving  so 
well  of  his  country:  that  a  year  or  two  more  would 
complete  his  conquests,  and  reduce  all  Gaul  to  a  state 
of  peaceful  subjection :  that  the  cause  was  widely  dif- 
ferent between  Cesar  and  the  other  two :  that  C3Ehsar*s 
administration  was  beneficial,  prosperous,  glorious  to 
the  republic ;  theirs  scandalous,  ignominious,  hurtful 
to  their  subjects,  and  contemptible  to  their  enemies." 
— In  short,  he  managed  the  debate  so,  that  the  se- 
nate readily  consented  to  leave  Casar  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  government,  and  to  recall  Piso  from 
Macedonia;  but  Gabinius  was  not  now  recalled  from 
Syria. 
"!2S;  '^"  people's  eyes  and  inclinations  began  now  to 

turn  towards  C»sar,  who,  by  the  eclat  of  his  victories,* 
seemed  to  rival  the  fame  of  Pompey  himself;  and  by 

■  Cau,  in  tiro  (Mmpajgin  (tho«  of  the  jtm  695  and  896),  tud  curjcd  the 
Romui  •mu  triumidiumj  through  the  -vaj  heart  of  G»ul,  from  the  lake  of  Geneva 
to  the  OernuD  octan;  ud  in  the  pfCKnl  7Mr  (6»7}  bad  ubdwd  ihe  VaieU. 
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his  address  and  generosity  gained  ground  upon  him    ymtoT 
dailyinauthorityandinfluenceinpubHca^rs.  After     607. 
three  prosperous  campaigns,  he  spent  the  winter  of  p-*^-"- 
697  at  Luca,  whither  a  vast  concourse  of  all  ranks  ^^^ST*" 
resorted  to  htm  from  Rome.    So  great  was  the  num-  p^  ^ 
ber  of  magistrates  and  other  ^rsons  in  command,  ^'!?^  " 
who  came  to  wait  on  him,  that  the  lictors  at  his  gate 
are  reckoned  to  hare  amounted  to  ISO. 
-    At  this  interview  of  the  triumvirs,  it  was  privately 
agreed  among  them,  that  Pompey  and  Crossus,  who 
w«e  now  again  made  friends  by  Cesar,  should  jointly 
sue  for  the  consulship,  in  order  to  defeat  the  hopes  and 
deagnsofL.  Domitius  AheDobarbus,one  of  the  com- 
petitors, a  professed  enemy  of  the  triumvirate;  who, 
thiobinghiniselfsureofbeingelected,  could  not  forbear 
boasting,  "  that  he  would  effect,  when  consul,  what  he  Sueton.  tn 
had  not  been  able  to  do  when  pnetor,  rescind  the  acts      '*' 
of  Ctesar,  and  recall  him  liom  his  government:"  for 
Cesar  had  no  sooner  surrendered  the  consular  fesces 
to  his  successors  in  that  magistracy  (the  consuls  of 
69^),  than  he  was  aflronted  and  attacked  by  this  same 
Domitius  and  C.  Meqamius,  two  of  the  then  newly- 
chosen  prsetors  (than  whom  Rome  perhaps  never  pro- 
duced two  more  consummate  knaves^),  whotsalled  in  ibid, 
question  the  validity  of  his  acts,  and  made  several  rash 
effi>rts  to  get  them  annulled  by  public  authority. 

Fompey  and  Crassus,  the  better  to  conceal  their  de- 
sign upon  the  consulship,  let  pass  the  time,  when,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  they  should  have  put  themselves 
among  the  candidates.  And,  because  they  thought  it 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  their  point  in  an  assembly 
where  the  consul  Marcellinus  presided,  they  laid  a 
scheme  to  binder  all  elections  of  magistrates  during  his 

>  Of  the  tanpudoit  wJchedntM  of  dme  m 
of  Ciccn't  tctun,  whea  we  come  lo  die  yci 

■I  Domitiua  mt,  Ciceio  thiuki  it  ■  man  ud  thing,  uut  tiui  uiunrioui  dooic,  • 
OHiful  detignri  era  «ace  be  vm  bom,  ibould  not  be  able  at  thii  time  le  obuln 
■he  coDsuIuip.  "  Quid  caim  hoc  niiwriiu,  qium  cum,  qui,  lot  aonot  quot  baba, 
.doignaUu  coniul  Tueiit,  coonukm  fiai  nou  poue?"   Ad  Alt.  t.  9.  Via,  p.  103. 
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Ym  of  year :  their  project  happened  to  be  favoured  by  the  tri- 
697.      bune  C.  Cato,  the  same  who  had  formerly  been  so  active 
^■'^■^-  in  opposing  the  desires  of  Pompey  with  relation  to  the 
3^  con-  affair  of  king  Ptolemy,  and  in  endeavouring  to  get 
Dio,  p.  103.  Lentulus  Spinther  recalled  from  Cilicia,    Cato,  to  re- 
j^^^ft""   *®"?^  himself  on  Marcellinus  for  not  suffering  him  to 
hold  any  assemblies  of  the  people,'  for  promulgating 
certain  laws  of  his  own  fashion  (disliked  probably  by. 
the  aristocratic  worthies),  would  not  Bu£fer  the  con- 
suls to  hold  any  for  the  choice  of  the  magistrates ;  and 
in  this  resolution  he  was  supported  by  two  of  his  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  by  the  triumvirate,*  till  the  year** 
expired.    The  government  fell  into  an  interr^num. 


mrj  omcmg  uie  vimnnn  paving  niupinu, 
fill«d  with  ind^natian,  and  that  die  codmI 
lUcd  Um  in  an  Ma  iiililji  of  ibe  people, 
n  the  connikhip  ?"  Pompey  anawend, 
"that  perhaps  he  would,  and  perhapi  he  would  noti"  bat  Craanu,  whtm  tha 
Mine  queadon  was  put  to  him  hj  ihe  cnniul,  ansjrered  with  more  temper,  "  that 
he  would  do  what  ihauM  appear  to  him  to  be  moat  for  die  benefit  (€  (he  Rfmbttc" 
ValerJuiMaiimus  wrtM,  that,  whenMarcelluiai  wu  one  day  hannguing  oo  the 
danger  the  city  wu  In  ttota  the  power  of  Pompey,  and  found  himadfeneoiinged 
by  a  eenen]  acelamalloo  of  the  people,  he  laid  to  tbem,  "  Cir  out,  dtiioia,  a; 
out  while  you  may;  foi  it  will  not  be  long  in  your  power  to  do  so  with  aafety. 
He  [eporta  likewiae,  that  Cn.  Pico,  a  young  noUmian,  who  had  impeat^ 


Uuillua  CriapuB,  a  man  of  prfiilorian  rank,  and  notoriously  guilty,  being  pTi>- 
yoked  by  Pompey**  protection  of  hliD,  tonied  hia  attack  againat  Pompey  Umo 
idf.  and  diatfied  him  w 
by  Pompey,  "  Why  he  il  , 

he  briikly  replied,  "That  if  be  would  give  bail  to  itaod  a  trial,  wittHrci  n 

a  civil  war,  he  would  aooD  bring  him  before  bii  judges." 

Hiddl.  ^  It  wu  in  thlByeai,  e97,thBl  Cicero  pleaded  forCoradinsBalbui  ndM.CadlDK 

p.  460.  Balbua  was  a  native  of  Gadei  in  Spain,  of  a  splendid  family  in  tliat  dty,  who,  for 

bis  fidelity  and  service*  to  the  Roman  genaals  in  that  province,  aud  opedally  in 

the  SertOTJan  war^  bod  the  freedom  of  Rome  conferred  up<m  him  by  Pompey,  ia 

Tirtue  of  a  law,  which  authoriaed  him  to  grant  it  to  as  many  a«  lie  thought  proper. 

ButPompey'aactwai  now  called  in  queation,  h  originally  null  and  inrBlJd,on  a 

pretence,  that  the  city  of  Qadeawai  not  within  the  terms  of  that  alliance  and  rda- 

lion  to  Home  which  rendtrcd  the  dtiiens  capable  of  thai  privily.    Pompey  and 

Pro  Balb.      Cranua  w«e  hli  idTOcatca:  and,  at  their  ddire.  Cicero  alio,  who  bad  the  third 

1,2,  &c        place,  orpoKtof  honour  aaaigned  him,  to  give  the  finishing  hand  to  the  cause.    The 

piosecntion  was  projected,  not  lo  much  out  of  eomity  to  Balbui  aito  bii  patirai, 

Pompey  and  Cieaar,  by  whose  favour  he  had  acquiied  great  wtslih;  being  at  thia 

lime  general  of  the  arlillery  to  Cmar,  and  the  prindul  muu^er  or  atewatd  of 

all  bis  afikira.   The  judges  gave  sentence  for  him,  and  confirmed  bis  right  to  the 

city;  from  which  foundation  he  was  raised  tSteivard  by  AugDiclns  to  the  conaulate 

Ilitt.  N.        Iiaelf:  his  nephew  also,  young  Balbua,  who  was  made  free  with  him  at  the  same 

7.  4:).  lime,  obtsincd  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  bis  victories  over  the  (Hramantet; 

lb.  I>.  5.         and,  aa  Pliny  tells  us,  they  were  the  only  InstuDCCi  of  foreigners  and  adopted 

niiddl.  dliiciiB  who  liail  ever  niliancnl  thcnisclvcE  to  either  of  these  lionours  in  Rmie. 

p.  461 ,  Ccrlius  nns  a  young  geiiUcman  of  cqucatrim  rank,  of  gieat  pails  and  ac 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Pomfty  and  Craitut  are  elected  connli  pr  the  year  CDS.  Tht  ttale  o/king 
PMnmy'i  *ffairt  U  AU  Hme.  Csta  rtpuiied  film  Iht  prictvnMp.  Prt- 
viacet  BoigHid  lo  l/ie  conwult,  by  Ihe  law  of  TrebmiitUffor  JIvt  yfri.  Thtg 
attempt  Ttformaliimi  at  home.  Pompey  $  theatre.  Pita  returm  to  Ramt 
igamiMomtfy  fivm  hitgvnemmnU  of  Mactiatiio.  Cnutut,  in  fUt  ijfbiii 
otacni,  embarlii  fir  Sgria  {Iht  prmince  fiUen  to  Mm  by  lot)  n      "    "        ' 


Of  all  those  who  had  inteaded  to  present  them-  ^ouk 
selves  candidates  for  the  consulship  of  the  year  698)      bss. 
L.  Domitius  alone  persisted  in  the  purpose  of  en-     '     "" 
tering  the  lists  against  Pompey  and  Crassus;  and  his  j^j^" 
constancy  perhaps  was  owing  to  C^to's  management, 

■MHU.  MAoea  UBicT  iba  dbdpliiM  olCteao  UmMlf,  lo  wboM  nn  k  wm  tom- 

miuol  b;  bis  &lbet  upon  hii  fiiu  inifodnellon  into  (he  forum.   Bclbre  he  wh  of 

age  to  bold  mj  Dugittncy,  be  had  distingniahtd  hunielf  bj  iwo  public  hopcadi- 

mcoli:  tbc  ooe  of  C.  Aotoaiu*,  Ck«ni'i  coUogue  in  tat  caa«ilj>hi]>>  tW  tba 

maleidniiDJimtioa  of  bit  prorina  of  Micedoaia;  the  other  o(  L.  Atntinui,  foi  VU,  *oL  i. 

Mboy  aod  coanpdm.   Autiiiiu'i  tan  vx  sew  rcTcngiag  his  hlhn'*  qiuml,  b.  9.  c  ). 

•ud  Ktuied  Calius  of  public  Tioleuce,  for  bring  isncemed  in  the  ■Mtrainnion  of 

Dio,  (be  chief  of  [he  Alnuodriiii  embrnj' ;  iSai  of  m  Ulempt  lo  poiuB  ClodiB,  VH.  nipi. 

the  OMla  of  Clodiui:  he  mt  ■  mui  liliotiDe,  and  had  been  itih  lady'tgalUnti  p.SS. 

whow  romunent,  for  ha  bToun  aligbted  b]!  him,  wu  the  real  (ource  of  all  hli 

Boable. — He  «a>  acquitiad  id  bAh  ehaiyca. 

Cieno  aemito  hatecompoaed  ■  liitle  poem  aboat  ihU  dnie,  in  complimcnl  lo 
Cbui  ;  and  exeaaa  hs  DM  tandhig  It  to  A  ttioua,  "  bccMiw  Cnu  pmaed  td  ha*v  HtddL 
it,  aad  he  had  leacncd  no  rop; :  ibaugh,  to  oaafeM  the  iruih  ( he  uyi),  be  faand  H  p.  463. 
TCiy  difficult  ID  d!)icil  Ihe  meoniKa)  of  recanting  hli  old  piindplea.     But  adieu  AdAtLl. 
fa^a  he),  to  all  ri^u,  ttue,  hooe^  coanacli;  it  ia  iDciediUe  irbal  psSd;  ilia«  a  S. 
in  tboae  aha  warn  lo  be  leaden  j  and  who  reallf  could  be  ao,  if  there  wai  anf  Ad  Qulot. 
MihlnlliBn  [luii>eik<ofab*«eit].    I  fiJt  what  diaj  mn  lo  m;  cat,  who)  2.  IS. 
1  waadnwn  in,  domed,  and  betnyed  b;  them:  I  naolied  iiiU  u>  act  an  witb 
Ibem  hi  all  thii^  but  found  then  the  utne  a»  before;  till  byfonradTice  I  came 
at  laat  to  a  better  midd.     Yon  will  icU  nw,  that  fOu  adriaad  me  indeed  to  act, 
but  not  to  write;  it  li  true;  but  I  waiwilling  to  put  ni^setf  uodet  a  nccenii;  of 
■dhartog  to  mj  new  alUanct  [wllb  the  IriumTin],  and  preclude  the  poialbili^  of 
tetuming  lo  those  who,  inalead  of  pliying  me,  a*  (hey  ought,  never  ceuaenTjlng 
me— But  (ince  thoae,  who  ban  no  power,  will  not  love  me,  mr  buiiBeM  ia  to 
acqofare  the  love  of  tbOM  who  haye.     Yon  will  nj,  I  with  that  you  had  doDC  it 
loos  ago;  I  know  jou  wiihed  it;  aod  I  wa>  a  mereau  for  not  minding  joo." 

ui  3m  yeai  aim,  Cicero  wrote  that  celebrated  letter  to  Luccdna,  iu  vhleh  be  HiddL 
pTtaaea  him  la  attempt  the  hiUory  of  hi*  tranaactiani.  Lucceliu  had  juit  finiibod  p.  463. 
the  histgijofthe  Italic  and  Marian  civil  wan,  with  Intent  lo  carry  it  down  thtaugh 
iU  own  Imiet,  aad.  in  Ihe  general  telacioD.  to  ioclude,  ai  be  had  pfoiniied,  a  parti- 
cular acconnl  of  Ciccro'i  acta:  bntClraro,  wbowai  pleased  wiih  hiitiyleuid  man- 
ner of  writing,  laboun  in  thla  latur  to  engage  hi"*  to  poatpone  the  deaign  of  bla 
oondnned  hiitory,  aud  enter  directly  m  that  acparate  period :  "(ram  the  begianJng 
of  bia  eonanltbip  (o  hii  reatoimtic»i,  cmnprehendhig  Catiline'i  coDipitKcy  and  hia 
own  exile : "  and  be  deaiiia  thii  hluorian-frirod,  "  to  allow  ao  much  to  friendaUp 
and  affection,  aa  not  lo  conGnc  himaelf  to  the  itricc  Uws  of  hiitory  and  the  mica 
of  tmlh,  but  to  exceed  thoaa  bounds  in  his  praise*."     Ep.  Fam.  1.  S.  13. 


A lidlebefbreCieero'itetumfhm exile, bis ean-in-lawPlsoFragi died.  Tullla,  lb.  a.4S0. 
baring  lived  a  widow  about  two  moniha,  WM  married  ihli  year  to  Forhia  Cranipeii;  Ad  Quint. 
iriiOjIBougb  liitle  <i  laid  irf  him,  aeana  to  have  been  a  nobleman  of  principal  rank  8.4. 
and  figure.    The  wedding.feaat  waa  held  at  Ciecn'a  bouae  aa  the  6lb  of  April.     Ep-  Fam. 
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YtMtat   whose  sister  Porcia  he  had  married:  Cato  pressed 

eaa.     hftn  to  perseverance,  by  saying,  that  not  his  own 

"•'^•'*'  elevation,  but  the  liberty*^  of  the  Romans,  was  the  in- 

swj  eon.  terest  in  question. 

Pi„t,  lo  Plutarch  reports,  that  when  Domitius,  accompanied 

*^  by  Cato,  went  bef(M%  day  to  the  Campus  Martius  to 
solicit  votes,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  prepared  by  his 
rivals:  the  slave  who  carried  the  flambeau  before  him 
was  killed,  and  Cato  wounded  in  the  arm:  the  latter 
nevertheless  exhorted  Domitius  to  6ght  it  out  to  his 
last  breath ;  but  the  intimidated  candidate  thought 
it  more  prudent  to.  go  home.  So  that  Pompey  and 
Crasaus,  without  farther  opposition,  were  elected 
consuls." 

Pompey,  when,  in  concert  with  his  two  associates, 
he  had  entertained  new  schemes  of  ambition,  laid  aside 
all  thoughts  of  obtaining  for  himself  the  commission 
to  restore  king  Ptolemy;  and,  in  appearance  at  least, 
became  willing  to  serve  Lentuhis  in  that  affitir.  This 
change  of  his  disposition  gave  occasion  to  the  two 
following  letters  from  Cicero  to  that  proconsul.  The 
first  was  probably  written  (if  not  in  the  end  of  697) 
in  the  beginning  of  698,  during  the  interr^num, 
and  before  the  election  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  the 
consulship ;  the  second  after  that  election. 

TO  PUBLIUS  LENTULUS,  PBOCONSUL. 

EicSi.''  " ^  ^*^®  received  your  letter,  wherein  you  assure 
MAnf"*"  "*'  '^"^  *^®  frequent  accounts  I  send  of  your  afl&irs, 
together  with  the  convincing  proofs  I  have  given  you 
of  my  friendship,  are  circumstances  extremely  agree- 
able to  you. — If  you  do  not  hear  from  me  as  fre- 
quently as  you  wish,  it  is  solely  because  I  dare  not 
trust  my  letters  to  every  conveyance. 

I  vorthf  dun 
we  (luu  tet  maitlj: 
enon:  wid  ihera  we  God  bla  roeril. 

'  Thii  wM  die  Kcood  dme  of  tbdi  boog  cannl*:  in  Ibdi  fint  coniulaliip  tlKjt 
were  coUeagua,  w  now. 
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"  It  is  oot  easy  to  give  a  satis&ctory  ansirer  to  your   y«««  «f 
inqmrj  eonceming  the  sincerity  ot  your  professed     eea. 
frieods,  and  the  dispontion  of  others  in  general  towards  _"  "  " 


you.  TTiisonly I wQlventuretosay, that acertain party, **J^^ 
and  particularly  those  who  have  the  strongest  oUiga- 
tions,  as  well  ta  the  greatest  abilities,  to  distinguish 
theoiselvea  in  your  service,  look  upon  you  with  envy: 
that  (agreeably  to  what  I  have  myself  experienced  upon 
a  di&rent  occa^on)  those  whom,  in  justice  to  your 
c{ttuitry,'you  have  necessarily  offended,  are  your  avowed 
oppoeers;  as  others,  whoseiuterestandhonoursyou  have 
generously  supported,  are  much  less  inclined  to  remem- 
ber your  favours  than  to  oppose  your  glory.  These  are 
circumstances,  indeed, which  I  long  suspected,  and  have 
oAen  intimated  to  yon;  but  of  which  I  am  now  most 
thoroughly  convinced.  I  observed  upon  the  same  oc- 
ca»on  (and  X  believe  I  told  you  so  in  a  former  letter), 
both  Hortenaina  and  Lucullus  to  be  extremely  in  your 
interest :  as  among  those  who  were  in  the  magistracy, 
^Lucius  Raciliufi  *  appeared  very  sincerely  and  affection-  TrnuDe  to 
ateiy  to  espouse  your  cause.  But,  excepting  the  two  '  ^^ 
former,  I  cannot  name  any  of  the  consulars  who  dis- 
covered the  least  degree  of  friendship  towtards  you  when 
your  a£&irw8sbeforethe  senate.  As  for  my  own  endea- 
vours, they  might  perhaps  be  generally  considered  aa 
flowing  rather  from  those  singular  favours  I  have  re- 
ceived at  your  hands,  than  from  the  uninfluenced  dic- 
tates of  my  real  sentiments.  With  regard  to  Pompey, 
he  seldom  attended  the  house  at  that  season :  but  I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,he  often  takes  an  opportunity, 
without  my  previously  leading  him  into  the  subject,  of 
discoursing  with  me  concerning  your  a£bir;  as  well  as 
very  willingly  enters  into  the  conversation,  whenever  I 
start  it  myself.  Your  last  letter,  I  perceived,  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  him :  and  I  could  not  but  observe, 

•  Dr.  Hiddleion  ihtet  ibu  letter  in  GD7,  Mi.  MElmoih  in  608.  If  ihn  ww 
written  in  097,  it  would  nana  to  Iutc  ban  in  December,  iftct  ibe  dlbuncdiip  of 
.JUdUiu  woi  espued.  , 
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Yt*t  ct    with  equsl  admiretioD  and  pleasare,  the  polite  and 

698.     most  judicious  manner  in  nhich  you  addrened  bim. 

°-^"-  Before  he  received  this  letter,  he  seemed  a  little  in- 

3»7th  con-  clined  to  suspect,  that  the  notiou  nhich  some  had  en- 

^      tertained,ofhisiocliiiation  to  be  your  competitor,  had 

alienated  you  from  him.    But  you  have  now  wholly 

fixed  that  excellent  man  in  your  interest;  who,  in  truth, 

had  all  the  antecedent  reasons  for  being  so,  that  an  un- 

va-mipr.  interrupted  scries  of  the  highest  servicescould  possibly 
give  him.^  I  must  confess  he  always  appeared  to  me, 
even  when  the  conduct  of  Caninius  had  raised  the 
strongest  suspicions  of  the  contrary,*  to  favour  your 
interest:  but  I  can  now  assure  you,  that  I  found  him, 
after  he  had  perused  your  letter,  entirely  disposed  to 
promote  whatever  may  contribute  either  to  your  in- 
terest or  your  honour.  You  may  consider  then  what 
I  am  going  to  offer  as  his  immediate  sentiments  and 
advice:  as  indeed  it  is  the  result  of  frequent  consulta- 
tions which  we  have  held  together. 

"  We  are  of  opinion,  that  it  may  be  proper  for  you  to 
consider,  whether  any  advantages  may  be  derived  from 
your  being  in  possession  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus.  For  if 
there  should  sppeai  a  sufficient  probability  of  being  able 
to  make  yourself  master  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  we 
think  it  equally  for  your  honour,  and  that  of  the  repub- 
lic, to  march  thither  with  your  army,  supported  by  your 
fleet;''  having  first  left  the  king  at  Ptolemais,  or  some 

Vid.  nipt.         '  Lentulni,  during  Idl  ooniulal^  tud  pmposcd  and  onried  that  I>v  tn  fiiooT  of 
p.  48>  Pomny,  bjwhicbbeiiucoDumalaDadtapiiiTidecnniiDalimeafKvcltfimaiiii- 

niii^ui  which  JD  effect  inrctted  him  with  ihe  whole  power  of  ihe  Roman  empiTb 
Helm.  t  "It  wn  a  Qtoat  artifice  with  PonpeylOMiiplOf  hiiMoidi  in  adicitingtbtw 

p.  !U>  boDoaniDhisbduir,  towhicfa  heaffiieledtoappeuMmMlf  perfectlriadiSoait, 

etmaiKTeae.  Thi*  wn  Ui  pcdicy  in  ittc  praent  inatance:  wdattheiametiiitt 
(hat  he  pretendad  to  •sre  Lenuiliu,  in  tbii  aAii,  hia  creature  Canioiua,  a  tri- 
bune of  me  people,  »U  pncdsiDg  every  iCntagem  to  piDCure  the  commlMlon  for 

Fompn — Butwheo  Fomp^  fiwtid  tbt'  ■*-' " ->-.-■-  i • — j-j  - 

ftiendwip  for  tientulua,  am 
a  RTcat  pBtt  of  d^  ]«ta." 
lb.  p.  9&  '  It  ii  very  remarkable,  that  "  Ciceni  makei  ibe  very  meanuei,  whiiJi  lie  here 

u  ■in)>iglTrecomtne]idsioL«tiilui,anartkleofhiachatgeasdiucAD[ony.  For 
wbeo  the  lenatc,  aiW  vaiioua  debatea,  bad  leaolied  entirely  U>  drop  the  afiair  of  tlie 

i.:^_. ,.-  ii._.__ ,=_j  '-'-;,elf  to  Galuniu«,  proconaul  of  Syria,  who, 

at  the  reccmmeitdalioD  of  Pompey,  boldly 

.  .1,  without  being  autfaotiied  by  any  Ic^  eom- 

■nlauon  for  that  purpoae :  and  it  wai  by  tbe  pemiuion  of  Antony,  who  cmnmtaded 
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other  conTenient  jJace  in  that  neighbourhood.  By  Tor  or 
these  means,  when  you  shall  hare  quieted  the  disturb-  698. 
uices  in  Alexandria,  and  secured  it  by  a  proper  number  ^^■^*- 
offorces,  Ptolemy  may  safiely  take  posseBsion  of  bis  king-  397'i>  <md- 
doTO.  Thus  he  will  be  restored  byyou,  as  the  senate  had 
once  decreed ;  and  restored  too  without  an  army,  ^^ree- 
ably  to  the  Kntimentvof  those  who  ioiist  upon  obsening 
the  injunctions  of  the  oiade.  We  are  the  rather  con- 
firmed in  recommending  this  measure,  as  there  is  no 
decree  of  the  smate  subsisting,  which  particularly  jm)* 
hitntsyoufirom replacing PtoleOiyonhisthroDe.  Asto 
the  order,  which  alnolutely  forbids  all  assistance  what- 
ever to  be  given  to  him,  you  know  it  was  not  only  pro- 
tested against,  when  it  was  voted,  but  is  generally  looked 
upon  lather  as  the  warm  dictates  of  an  exasperated  fac- 
tion, than  as  having  the  full  authority  of  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  However,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  add,  thtA  we 
are  sennble  the  world  will  judge  of  the  propriety  of  thi* 
scheme  entirely  by  the  event.  Should  it  succeed  as  we 
wish,  your  policy  and  resolution  will  universally  be  ap- 
plauded :  on  the  oth»  hand,  should  it  miscarry,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  condemned  as  an  action  of  ill-considered 
and  uQwarrantable  ambition.  How  far  this  enterprise 
may  be  practicable,  you,  who  are  situated  almost  within 
view  of  Egypt,  are  the  most  competent  judge.  If,  there- 
fore, you  are  well  satisfied  of  being  able  to  render  your- 
self master  of  that  kingdom,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion 
you  should  not  delay  your  march  one  moment;  but  if 
you  are  doub^I  of  the  success,  it  is  our  advice  that  you 
by  DO  means  make  the  attempt.  This  I  will  venture  to 
;>ssure  you,  that,  should  you  execute  this  project  in  the 
manner  we  wish,  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  party 

Ihe  Eoman  onlrT,  tlttt  0*binliu  englgH  fn  diat  tourprim.  Thit  afibrda  ■ 
totnc  rX  peat  iodigiistuai  in  one  of  Ihe  Philippict;  and  Cicero  [here  (peaks  of 
(hin  uansacllan  at  «  moU  impudent  Tiolaltoa  of  all  aulhoritj,  bolb  surad  aod 
dFil :  '  Inde  Iter  (tMj»  be)  ad  AluandTiini  omuia  aaiatui  auetorilalon,  cootn 
Tempublicam  et  miglones.'  Philip.  2-  ID.  Bui  whsl  opinion  muM  any  uopre- 
jndiced  loder  omodn  of  our  andm,  idun  he  finds  him  coodemning  and  h>. 
pcimng  Uie  same  tranaactimiB,  and  adviung  his  Friend  M  punue  a  >tep  which  be 
ahcrwaid  publicly  and  )uinl;  repnadied  in  hia  advoiafy  ?" 
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Yaaot  to  give  it  applause,  even  during  your  absraice;  as  all 
ena.  Rome  will  unite  in  the  same  approbation,  the  moment 
°'^'"-  you  shall  return  amongst  us.  Nevertheless  I  am  per- 
3D7ib  con-  suaded,  if  this  scheme  should  not  take  the  deeired  effect, 
^  it  may  be  attended  with  very  disagreeable  consequences 
to  yourself-,  not  only  upon  account  of  that  order  of  the 
.  senate  which  I  just  now  mentioned,  but  likewise  in  re- 
gard to  the  oracle.  When,  therefore,  I  recommend 
such  measures  as  you  shall  have  full  assurance  will  ter- 
minate ID  your  glory,  I  must  at  the  saow  time  strongly 
dissuade  you  from  engaging  in  them,  if  you  should  have 
the  least  reason  to  apprehend  an  opposition.  For  (I  re- 
peat it  again)  the  world  will  be  determined  in  their  opi- 
nion of  this  whole  transaction,  not  as  it  is  reasonable, 
but  as  it  shall  be  successful.  If  the  method  here  pro- 
posed should  appear  too  dangerous  to  be  hazarded  in 
your  own  person,  we  think  it  may  at  least  be  advisable 
to  assist  the  kingwith  anumber  of  yourforces,  provided 
he  shall  give  sufficient  security  to  your  friends  in  the 
province,  for  repaying  them  the  money  they  have  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  his  cause.  And  the  circumstances 
and  situation  of  your  government  render  it  extremely 
easy  either  to  promote  or  obstruct  his  restoration,  as  you 
shall  see  proper.  After  all,  you  are  the  best  judge  what 
method  will  be  most  expedient  to  pursue :  I  thought  it 
mypart,  however,  to  inform  you  of  these  our  concurrent 
sentiments."  [N.  B.  Lentulus,  wisely  judging  the  af- 
fair too  hazardous  for  one  ofhisdignityandfortunes,lefl 
it  to  a  man  of  a  more  desperate  character,  Gabinlus.J 

"  You  congratulate  me  on  the  present  situation  of  my 
affairs  in  general,  and  particularly  on  the  friendship  of 
Milo,  together  with  the  vain  and  ineffectual  schemes  of 
the  worthless  Clodius.  It  is  no  wonder  you  should  re- 
joice in  these  the  generous  effects  of  your  own  amicable 
offices.  But  to  say  truth,  such  an  incredible  perrerse- 
ness  (not  to  give  it  a  more  severe  appellation)  prevails 
amongst  a  certain  party,  that  they  rather  choose  to 
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alienate  me  by  their  jealousiea  from  the  cominon  cAuse,;  ^^.^ 

than  to  retain  me  in  that  interest  by  their  favour  and     oga 

encour^ement.'    I  will  own  to  you,  their  malice  hsa  j^*^-"- 


almost  driven  me  from  those  principles  which  I  have  so  ^^  <=<■ 
tong  and  so  invariably  pursued.  At  least,  if  they  have 
not  provoked  me  so  far  as  to  make  me  foiget  the  dig- 
nity of  my  character,  they  have  taught  me  that  it  is 
high  time  I  should  act  with  a  view  likewise  to  my  own 
safety.  I  might,  consistently  with  the  highest  views  of 
patriotism,  reconcile  both the8ediEtinctend8,were  there 
any  honour  or  fortitude  in  those  of  consular  rank  [the 
venerable  bench  of  consulars].  But  such  a  meanness 
Inspirit  in  general  prevails  among  them,  that,  instead  of 
applauding  the  resoloUon  with  which  my  actions  have 
been  ever  uniformly  directed  in  the  cause  of  the  com- 
monwealth, they  look  with  envy  npon  those  dignities 
to  which  my  public  services  have  advanced  me.  I  the 
rather  mention  this,  as  it  is  to  you  that  I  am  principally 
indebted,  not  only  for  the  happiness  of  being  restored 
to  my  country,  but  almost  for  my  very  first  successful 

steps  in  the  paths  of  patriotism  and  of  glory. 

"  As  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  situation  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  there  are  great  divisions  amongst  us ;  but  the 
zeal  and  prudence  of  the  respective  parties  are  by  no 
means  equal.  Those  who  enjoy  the  largest  share  of 
wealth  and  power  have  gained  a  superiority  of  credit 
likewise  by  the  folly  and  instability  of  their  antagonists ; 
they  have  obtained  from  the  senate,  with  very  little  op- 
position, what  they  had  no  hopes  of  receiving  even  from 
the  people,  without  raising  great  disturbances.  Ac- 
cordingly the  house  has  voted  C«8ar  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  payment  of  his  array,  together  with  a  power  of 
nominating  ten  lieutenants ;  as  they  have  also,  without 

'  Cicno  M  IhU  time  km  filling  inlo  ihi  mouurea  of  Cbht,  Pompej,  ind  HtLu. 
CtMiiu;  mcBium  wbich  be  thought  to  be  atnOmry  to  the  tiue  btemt  of  hl« 
cmmtijs  be  (odaToun  here  ihererore  to  pijliate,  a,  veil  u  he  on,  thit  un- 
vnthj  oonduet:  but  u  be  mt«n  more  full;  IdIo  ttu  motiTca  oT  it  In  Ep.  Fim. 
L  1. 0.  (he  ie*d«r  ti  Rtemil  to  that  ep'wtle,  vbich  will  be  pnwotlj  inwiud. 
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Yeu  of  the  least  difficulty,  dispensed  with  the  Sempronian 
"m9.  ^W"  for  appointing  him  a  Buccessor.'  [' — Bk  sti- 
^■^■^*-  pendium  Cxsari  decretum  est,  et  decern  legati;  et  no 
397*  CM.-  l^fe  Sempronia  succederetur,  facile  perfectum  e8t.'3 
tiiuiap-  u  I  ^Q  ^ut  slightly  touch  upon  these  particulars,  as  I 

cannot  reflect  on  our  a^irs  with  any  satisfaction.  How- 
ever, I  mention  them  as  suggesting  a  useful  caution  to 
both  of  us,  to  preserve  a  proper  poise  between  our  in- 
terest and  our  honour,  and  not  to  advance  one  by  an 
undue  depression  of  the  other.  A  maxim  this,  which 
I  have  learned,  not  so  much  from  my  favourite  phi- 
losophy, as  from  sad  experience;  and  which  I  would 
recommend  to  you  ere  you  are  taught  it  by  the  same 
unpleasing  method  of  conviction."— 

TO  THE  SAME. 

L.i.Ep.8.      "Marcus  Plsetorius  will  fully  inform  you  of  the 

b.  8.  let.  4  promises  we  have  received  from  Pompey,  together  with 
Mdm.      everything  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted  or  effected 

in  your  favour.  He  was  not  only  present  indeed,  but  a 
principal  agent  throughout  the  whole  proceediugsj  as 
he  acted  in  every  article  of  your  concerns  agreeably  to 
what  might  be  expected  from  a  judicious,  vigilant,  and 
an  affectionate  friend.  To  him  likewise  I  must  refer 
you  for  an  account  of  public  affairs ;  as  I  know  not  well 
what  to  say  of  them  myself.  Thus  much,  however,  I 
can  assure  you,  that  they  are  in  the  hands  (and  in 

Tid-inpr.         ^  WiiM  ClMn>  ban  meus  b;  Mjing  tha  wMte  had  dlfpcDud  with  dig  Sempie. 
niL4.b.9.  niinlawtbrtppointiiisaunceuortaCsaar,  Iconrculuiidentaiidiiot.   Tbeeo- 

c.  1.  TCTDmeDtof  Cinlpine  Oud  and  niyrlmn  had  b«cn  nuted  toCorar,  at  die  nuMMn 

ofthetribuiieVatiDiiu^b;aUwofihepeaple,'<>"bet(nDorfinnaca.  Itwould 
PluL  In  (cem  tbtrefece,  thatlhcKnate  could  hsTE  DO  right,  in  virtue  of  the  Sempronian  laT, 
Caa.  gr  any  other  law,  lo  appoint  him  ■  aucceanR  befbre  the  ez^Aratian  of  tl«t  torn. 

„  j^  ' "Cicero  WM  tie  chiefadfin^r  and  promoter  of  ihtK  very  mciauKa,  which 

^^^  be  here  condsmos.    If  thii  were  a  fact  whicli  atood  upon  the  credit  of  hkstoriaoc,  dw 

p.  10*.  paaugebetiaRuswauldatrongly  inclineDnetanupecttbattheybadminepTeseDtid 

the  truth.  But  we  haie  a  teatlmony  to  pioduc^  which,  though  of  ucdoubled  au  - 
ihoritj,  ii  tfae  last  one  ihould  hare  eipecled  in  the  ouei  for  it  ts  the  Uitimonr 
of  Cicero  himself.  In  a  ipcech  which  he  proQOunccd  at  the  bar,  dthcr  a  lilllc 
before  01  loan  after  the  date  of  thii  letta,  he  mentiona  each  ofdiese  particular 
eranta,  which  he  enumcratca  to  Lentulus,  and  then  addi:  'Harum  ego  lenten- 
tianim  et  princeps  ct  auctor  fui.'  "    Oral,  pro  Balb.  27. 
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the  hands  they  are  likely  to  remain)  of  our  professed  Tew  of 
friends. "  As  for  myself,  both  gratitude  and  prudence,  aos. 
together  with  your  particuhir  advice,  have  determined  ^-^-^ 
me,  as  they  ought,  to  join  in  his'  interest,  whom  you  ^"7^,  ">«^ 
were  formerly  desirous  of  associating  with  you  in  mine.  ^ 
You  are  sensiUe,  nevertheless,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
renounce  our  old  and  habitual  notions  of  politics; 
especially  under  a  full  persuasiim  of  their  rectitude. 
However,  I  conform  myself  to  liis  syttem,  since  I 
cannot  with  any  decency  oppose  him:  and,  whatever 
some  may  perhaps  imagine,  I  am  by  no  means  acting 
in  this  a  counterfeit  part.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Pompey 
has  gained  such  an  absolute  possession  df  my  esteem, 
that  I  begin  to  look  upon  every  thing  as  just  and  rea- 
sonable which  &IIs  in  with  his  interest  or  inclination. 
I  should  think  too  it  would  be  no  imprudent  resolu- 
tion, even  in  his  adversaries  themselves,  to  desist  from 
an  opposition  to  which  they  are  evidently  unequal.  In 
the  meantime,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  world 
in  general  agreed,  that  my  character  requires  I  should 
support,  or,  at  least,  not  obstruct,  the  measures  of 
Pompey:  while  some  are  even  of  opinion,  I  may  rea- 
sonably retire  from  all  public  business  to  my  favourite 
pursuits  of  a  literary  kind.  And,  indeed,  were  I  not 
prevented  by  my  friendship  to  Pompey,  I  should  most 
certainly  adopt  this  latter  scheme,  as  of  all  others  the 
most  suitable  to  my  inclinations.  For  I  can  now  no 
longer  maintain  that  dignity  in  the  senate,  and  that 
freedom  in  the  commonwealth,  which  was  the  single 
motive  of  my  ambition,  and  the  sole  end  I  proposed 
to  myself  in  all  my  labours:  a  misfortune,  however^ 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  myself,  but  extends  to  every 
Roman  in  general.  In  a  word,  I  am  under  the  sad 
necessity,  either  of  tamely  submitting  to  the  senti- 
ments of  those  few  who  lead  the  republic,  or  of  im- 
prudently joining  in  a  weak  and  fruitless  opposition." 

■■  Cn*r,  Forapef,  mi  Crunti,  -  » Pompe7. 

•  A  detennindl  pWriol  emild  not  hare  htm  reduced  ..... 
CkctD  hoe  moidaiu,  m  ihin  nm  ■  ihM  siptdioit. 
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Vtn  of   I  the  rather  mention  this,  that  you  may  deliberate, 
098.      before  you  return  amongst  ua,  what  part  it  may  be 
"•*^''"'  advisable  for  you  to  act  in  the  present  conjuncture. 
^Wjhoew-  Xo  speak  freely,  the  measures  both  of  those  of  sena- 
torian  and  equestrian  rank,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
system  of  the  commonwealth  in  general,  are  totally 
changed.    All,  therefore,  that  I  have  now  to  wish,  is 
the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity  ^  which  those 
who  are  in  the  administration  seem  to  give  us  a  pro- 
spect of  enjoying,  if  a  certain  party  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  submit  with  less  impatience  to  their  power. 
As  to  any  hopes  of  supporting  in  the  senate  that  true 
consular  character  of  a  firm  and  inflexible  patriot,  it 
is  in  vain  now  to  expect  it:  every  means  for  that  pur- 
vid.raL4.  pose  IS  totally  lost,  by  the  mistaken  conduct  of  those 
V.  B.  092:  who  disobliged  Pompey,'  and  dissolved  that  strong 
union  which  subsisted  between  the  senate  and  the 
equestrian  order. 

"  But  to  return  to  what  more  immediately  relates  to 

your  own  private  affairs: Pompeyisextremelyyour 

-  friend :  and,  by  all  that  I  can  observe,  you  may  obtain 
any  thing  you  shall  desire  during  his  consulship.''  At 
least  I  shall  solicit  him  very  strenuously  for  that  pur- 
pose :  as  you  may  rely  on  my  most  active  offices  in  every 
instance  where  you  are  concerned.  I  am  well  persuaded 
my  assiduity  on  this  occasion  will  not  be  disagreeable  to 
him :  on  the  contrary,  he  will  receive  it  with  pleasure, 
were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  as  affording  him  a  proof 
of  my  grateful  disposition.  In  the  meantime  I  entreat 
you  to  believe,  that  whatever  bears  the  least  connexion 


iMving  fall  pitlenl  vhen  he  finda  the  diMsse  grown  desperale,  and  cm  b;  hli 
•ttendinee  eipect  only  to  receiFe  hli  own  feta,  without  uiy  hops  or  mppoumnce 
of  dcMniog  them."     Our  oulh^v,  ia  one  of  his  onuion*,  nMndooe  it  to  tbe  fan. 
Vld.  ToL  ^  moilal  honour  of  ihe  celebisied  Meldlns,  thu  "  it  dtitatc  decedere  qunni  de 
p.  I3(L  laiEeDtu  nuluil:"  and  he  who  ii  acluMcd  b;  tha  mm  mblime  pUitoUin]  wOl 

never  fltid  himnelf  undn  the  poor  necasily  of  juitifying  wrDDg  mewures  b;  the 
inpcmihDilj  of  eolVirclng  right  onei. 

r  CUo,  Metellui,  Celer,  LocuUiu,  and  other*,  had  opfotti  Pomp^'l  deaico 
of  having  hia  acta  in  Alia  conGnned  b;  tbe  Mnale. 
4  Fonipe;  and  CtlMua  wae  M  lliia  time  cODtub. 
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with  yoar  interest,  is  of  more  importance  to  me  tban  ^'T''^ 
my  own.   From  these  sentiments  it  is  that  I  despair,     bm. 
not  only  of  being  able  to  return,  but,  even  sufficiently  ^^-^ 
to  acknowledge,  the  infinite  obligations  I  one  you.  'j?^""* 
Though  at  the  same  time  I  am  conscious  of  having 
exerted,  on  all  occasions,  the  most  unwearied  endea- 
vours in  your  service. 

"  It  is  rumoured  here,  that  you  have  obtuned  acom- 
plete  victory:'  and  we  impatiently  expect  an  express  ' 
with  the  confirmation  of  this  agreeable  news.  I  have 
already  talked  with  Pompey  upon  this  subject :  and, 
as  soon  as  your  courier  arrives,  I  shall  employ  my  ut- 
most diligence  in  convening  the  senate.  In  fine,  were 
I  to  perform  much  more  for  your  interest  than  lies 
within  the  narrow  compass  of  my  present  power,  I 
should  still  think  I  had  fallen  far  ^ort  of  what  you 
have  a  right  to  expect.     Farewell." 

DuaiNO  the  coninniance  of  the  tumults  occasioned 
by  the  election  of  new  consuls,  Cicero  retired  into  the 
country  to  one  of  his  villas  on  the  delightful  shore  of 
Baiie,the  chief  placeofresortaud  pleasure  for  the  great 
and  rich.  Pompey  came  thither  in  the  month  of  April,  Ad  An.  4 
and  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  sent  his  compliments  to 
Cicero;  and  he  spent  his  whole  time  with  him:  they 
had  much  discourse  on  public  a&irs,  in  which  Pompey 
expressed  great  uneasiness,  and  owned  himselfdissatis- 
fied  with  his  own  part  in  them :  but  Cicero,  in  his  ac-  ib.  s. 
count  of  the  conversation,  intimates  some  suspicion  of 
bis  sincerity — In  the  same  letter  he  mentions  acurrent  mm 
report  at  Futeoli,  that  king  Ptolemy  was  restored,  and  '"  *"*■ 
deures  to  know  what  account  they  had  of  it  at  Rome. 
The  report  was  very  true:  for  Gabinius,  tempted  by  iho,L39. 
Ptolemy's  gold,  and  the  plunder  of  Egypt,  and  encou- P"  "•»**■ 
raged  also,  as  some  write,  by  Pompey  himself,  under- 

'BjapoKeiiaT  leOer  ftm  Ocno  to  Leitalu*  It  mcus,  ihU  (hi*  promntol  Ep.  F«m. 
wn  MJutai  Impoun  b;  hli  nldicn:  h  vH  [nbabljfn  the  vidoTf  hen  men-  1.  9. 
tlnnl)  but igaiMtwlM power thabtt^wuftnigfatlioovbennJd. 
VOL.  V.  H 
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Yarif   (XMktorqpdacehinion thethronenithhiaSyriaaftrmy;* 
SM.     whichbeexecutedwithahighhaadaDdthe  destruction 

■  SoMinii,  whom  Pompof  left  in  Syrlk,  did  nodibiK  dioctogsDhin  mBchbo- 

397tli  oat-  "<'*"''  N'i'h"  ^^  PhUippui  nor  MucelUou,  who  bid  the  pforiDce  of  Srria  nio- 
BilifaiD.  ctwiTtlr  »fter6t»uni«,  dildPKuhb  thenntlTn  by  my  comiuerable  endota.  The 
^^  iocnniaiu  okI  depredatioDi  oi  the  Antw,  whom  thoM  coninsiidcn  could  not  to- 
Vid.  ToL  4.  tally  upprau,  ecrred  (br  ■  pielexl  to  Clodhii  to  mkke  Syria  a  contular  pioiiuea, 
P-  ^7B-         «d  b«  nconpnacd  OaUniu  with  it,  wba^  during  hia  ccwouUit,  bad  a*  wdl 

mrcd  him  in  hii  attack  npon  Cicero. 
Vid.  ToL4.      Jndn,  depeodeotontbe  goremmoit  of  Syria,  vaiaaltaRdl^gteMeMDnMtiooa 
f.  36S.  t/Jl.  when  Oabioiui  irriTed  ther&     It  hu  been  mention^  tbat  Pompey  dtdded  the 
S74.  qnand  between  the  two  bntheri,  HyRanui  and  Ariaiobulu*,  in  bTonr  of  the  tar- 

DMI,  toiAotnbe  ^Teibe  office  of  hi^.prieM,  and  theaudiorily  of  command,  bat 

wllboot  the  diadem ;  and  thai  he  curled  sway  Anitobului,  with  hi>  two  mhu,  Aler. 

■ndarand  ADEtganiu,  and  two  dai^teit,  priaonan.  AlnoDdeimadehiiaaoapeoB 

Ae  road,  ictumed  into  Jndea,  and  after  conculinghimeelfaoine  time,  not  togetba 
•■  wiflkian  nnmbciof  hia  faAer'aparty  to  dirooaim  Hyicaota.  Helhonriitlike- 

wiaeofrgrtiiyiiuhimaelfagainBttbe  power  of  the  Rontaoa,  by  biuUii^  tbe  walla 

of  Jenualon  which  Pompey  had  thrown  down- 

QabioiuaqiiicUyTeduaid  AkianderloauefbrfiTonriBOtdidhe  raAiaeUBiIik 
Joa.  Anilq.  Uft  and  Hbeny.  But  though  he  brou^t  back  Uyicanui  to  Jerusalem,  and  pot 
L4. 10.  him  again  in  pMW*aioooftbeblgb-pr)catbaod,)iegaTeanewftnDlo  tbegoienl- 
MdeBdL  ment  of  ihe  nation,  maUog  it  arialocraticaL  Ue^rided  aUihecooiitryiniofiia 
Jod.  1.  8.     prarincea,  and  In  caeh  of  tbtae  orealed  a  nnreign  oouncS. 

'^^  up.  ItwaaoohiipadficallonafjDdcSjlhatGabiuiiuniadeapplicstiaB  totheamalt 

p.  fll.  tobehonouradwithapubUcthaiikigiTiDg,eallediiipplicatinna,andiii«withBrefii»al. 

He  *aa  preparing  to  carry  Ihi  warinto  tbecsonlryaf  d>eAialia,irtkenthehap«a 

of  a  richer  booty  than  he  could  find  among  tliem  made  tiim  lutntowaida  Paithib 
Dlo,L3».       ~  -       — -?....  _     .        

Partlkct 

^T.  accompanied  byOraane>,tlwmoatiIluitiiaua  of  the  Parthian  Dobleai  and  bypnacnu 

nat.  in        andpromlaeahen4|ig<dihepraconanItoondertakehla  muae :  Irat  when  Oabiniai 

CiBM.  et       had  polled  the  Kuphtatea  with  hia  army,  the  pnapect  ofa  yet  riehn  prey,  aodmoK 

in  Anion.     M<ytolwBequired,br«nghthimqnlcluybackagain.  ForFtokmy  AnleMcaoietD 

him  with  recoauDendaton' letlera  Di)mF«mpey,alidwilhBpnHniaefromi]iDiaeirof 

10,000  taltntx,  on  condition  ibu  he  would  repiaoe  him  oo  tiie  throne  of  Egypt.  Tlw 

greater  part  of  ttuAooianoAoan  did  natuptoi«ortlieeDleipriie,aalMli^pNhi- 

biledbya  decree  oriheienale,and  the  orwJeof  the  Sibyl.  But  Hark  Anlcu]' [the 

fiitare  triumrir],  who  commanded  the  avalry,  bdng  gaitied  by  Puhcny,  and  not 

bdng  reluioualy  •ciupnl*ui,c<nisadled  aoddetaminedaablliiaato  the  ODden^iiw. 

VU.npt.PL     Aftertbe  dtadi  of  Sdeuena  Cybioaactea,  whom  hb  queen  Beteniee  put  to  dtat^ 

ei.nole(().  Mhaabeen  befon  mentiflDed,  Ardwlaiu(lheuD  oftlut  AithelaaiwlMbadcoak 

maoded  Milhtidatca'i  anny,  but  pretending  to  be  that  Idns'i  ion)  oficied  himielf  to 

AeAlexaDdrianalobetbcirking,Bi)dwaaaeoej>ledafby3ieni.  The  only  difficulty 

waa  how  to  getaway  from  the  Roman  army,  whidi  be  bad  joined,  with  the  intention 

i)faocoD)pauiyingaablnlaibitoPar(hia;farOaUniua,hairtaigbeen<nRiniiedofwlMl 

wia  in  agitation,  kept  a  watdi  upcai  likn.  Uowerer,  bemuleliiieacape;  and,  If 

we  may  believe  Dio,  by  connivance  of  the  Roman  commander,  who  waa  irilling  dial 

^.n"i  by  poMeaaing  an  able  general,  nught  be  in  a  condition  to  make  the  plater 

naiatanee,  and  thereby  fotniah  him  with  apfMcncetoiaiaethepiiceorhiaaervicca. 

ArdMlaoa  came  to  Alexandria,  married  qoacn  Benoiee,  waa  reoogcdied  king,  and 

made  DRftaraiiMia  to  dcAnd  Ua  crown. 

On  OaBmina*8aRlval  onlbebordera  of  Egypt,  hedetadied  Antony  with  tbehone 
loaaiieibepami,  and  opBi  the  way  for  tfie  army  mfcllow.    Antony  waa  greatly 


t  They  bad  h«e  ftl«ai[J^bBiltbyODiM,aftailw  ntodd^thMtfJentlilen. 
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of  all  the  king's  eDemies,iD  open  defiance  of  the  autho-    Yaw  of 
rityofthesenate,  andthedirectionoftheSibyl.  This      om. 
made  a  great  noise  at  Rome ;  and  irritated  the  people  _ 


to  iocb  a  degree,  that  they  resolved  to  make  him  feci  ^^  °* 
th^r  displeasure  for  it  very  severely  at  his  return. 

Cicero  stayed  in  the  country  till  the  beginning  of  >1>^^ 
May,  much  out  of  humour,  and  disgusted  both  with  ^ 
the  republic  and  himself.  Atticus's  constant  advice  ta 
him  was,  to  consult  his  safety  and  interest,  by  uniting 
himselfwith  themenofpower;aadtfaey,  on  their  part, 
were  as  constantly  inviting  him  to  it,  by  all  possible  as- 
surances of  their  affection  :  but  in  his  answers  to  Atticu» 
he  observes,  "  That  theirtwo  cases  were  very  difierent;  AdAtt. 
that  Atticus,  having  no  peculiar  character,  suffered  no 
peeuliar  indignity;  nothing  but  what  was  common  to 
all  the  citizens;  whereas  his  own  condition  was  such, 
that  if  he  spoke  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  madman ;  if  what  was  useful  only  to 
himself,  as  a  slave ;  if  nothing  at  all,  as  quite  oppressed 
and  subdued:  that  his  uneasiness  was  the  greater,  be- 
«auie  he  could  not  show  it  without  being  thought  un- 
grateful.  Shall  I  withdraw  myself  then  (says  he) 

from  business,  and  retire  to  the  port  of  ease?  That  will 
not  be  allowed  me.  Shall  I  follow  those  leaders  to  the 
wars,  and,  after  having  refused  a  command,  submit  to 
be  commanded?  I  will  do  so;  for  I  see  that  it  is  your 
advice,  and  wish  that  I  had  always  followed  it.  Or  shall 
I  resume  my  post,  and  enter  again  into  a&irsP  1  can- 
not persuade  myself  to  that,  but  begin  to  think  Philoxe-  ]»od.  Sin 
nus  in  the  right,  who  chose  to  he  carried  back  to  pri-  ^'^i. 
son,  rather  than  commend  the  tyrant's  verses.  This 
ia  what  I  am  now  meditating,  to  declare  my  dislike  at 
leaat  of  what  they  are  doing." 

Tkc  ;>nMM*al  mired  It  tbb  Bkec,  mcaad  ^Tpt  with  illbkfteca,  fiHuht  wtcmI 
builn,>DduleagIh,  bythedeMhnrAnbeliui,  who  irw  killed  in  (he  bit  icdoo, 
BOD  atwd  miBta  of  Aluandri*,  uid  Ihe  idiala  kingdom  of  Egrpt,  vhldt  lu  an* 
leDderal  to  Ptolemy.  Antooy  nnied  fmunl  bonoun  to  be  pcrfermed  fsi  Arch^ 
Iwii;  but  ibe  king  put  hia  oirn  dughur,  queen  Baenice,  W  death  (  u  tiao  tha 
nehMt  of  die  Alexaadmoi,  thM  with  their  ipoik  h«  might  be  the  bettd  able  M 
mtMj  Ox  aigaganenta  be  bid  oilaed  iola  with  Oablniui. 

h2 
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Yenof  The  city  continued,  for  a  great  part  of  this  summer, 
esa  without  its  inferior  annual  magistrates :  for  the  elec^ 
"•^"^  tions,  which  had  been  postponed  from  the  last  year, 
3W^«m-  were  still  kept  off  by  the  consuls  till  they  could  settle 
HiddL  them  to  their  minds,  which  tbey  effected  at  last,  ex- 
^476.  cepting  in  the  case  of  two  tribunes.  But  the  most  re- 
cm.  markable  repulse  was  of  M.  Cato  from  the  pnetorship: 

for  the  consuls,  apprehending  the  trouble  -which  in 
that  office  he  might  give  them,  resolved  to  disappoint 
him,  if  possible :  and,  in  order  to  secure  his  competi- 
tors from  impeachments  for  bribery,  engaged  the  se- 
nate to  decree,  that  the  new  pnetors  should  enter 
upon  their  office  without  an  interval  of  sixty  days  be- 
tween the  nomination  and  the  taking  possession  ;  an 
interval  usually  allowed  for  examiningwbether  bribery 
AdQutat.  had  been  practised  in  the  election,  and  for  prosecuting 
the  guilty.  The  pretence  for  this  decree  was,  that, 
so  much  of  the  year  being  spent,  the  whole  would  pass 
without  any  pnetors  at  all,  if  a  liberty  of  impeaching 
was  allowed.  "  Prom  this  moment  (says  Cicero)  they 
have  given  the  exclusion  to  Cato,  and,  being  masters 
of  all,  resolve  that  all  the  world  shall  know  it." 
Hnt.  fa  The  first  century,  without  a  bribe,  gave  their  votes 

Pomp.  for  Cato.  Pompey  hereupon  pretended  that  he  saw 
something  inauspicious  in  the  heavens,  and  broke  up 
ViiMii.  tjjg  assembly.  The  two  consuls  afterward  bestirred 
themselves  so  successfully,  as  to  get  Cato  excluded, 
uid  Vattnius  chosen,  who  had  been  repulsed  the  year 
before  with  disgrace  from  the  ledileship. 

In  the  assemblies  for  the  election  of  tediles,  the  con- 
flict between  the  contending  parties  proved  to  be  a 
wn»- "  bloody  one.  It  is  siud,  that  Pompey's  robe  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  some  that  were  slain  near  him ;  and 
that  sending  it  home,  when  they  had  brought  him 
another,  his  wife  was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  it, 
that  she  miscarried. 
**•?•'••-      When  all  the  magistrates  were  chosen,  the  tribune 
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IVebonius  proposed  to  the  people  a  law  for  the  assign-    Tau  of 
ment  of  provinces  to  the  consuls  for  the  term  of  five     toa. 
jesrs,  with  the  power  of  raising  what  forces  they_^*''**' 


thought  fit.    Fooipey  took  upon  himself  to  propose  a  S"^  <»<>• 
law  in  favour  of  Cfesar,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  p]„t.tQ 
fiveyearswhichhadheen  already  granted  him,  heshould  ^  ^ 
hold  the  government  of  the  Gauls  for  five  years  more.  inCnm 
This  law  was  opposed  by  the  generality  of  the  senate, 
and  above  all  by  Cato,  Favonius  (his  great  admirer  and 
imitator),  and  two  of  the  tribunes,  C.  Ateius  Capito, 
and  P.  Aquilius  Gallus :  but  the  superior  force  of  the 
consuls  and  the  other  tribunes  prevailed. 

The  consuls  applied  themselves,  in  the  beginniog  of 
their  administration,  to  the  work  of  reformation.  With 
a  view  to  remedy  the  moat  scandalous  practice  of  cor-  Fidi^n. 
ruption  in  judidary  afiairs,  they  made  several  new  laws, 
and  with  more  rigorous  penalties  than  those  already 
denounced ;  and  they  ordained,  that  the  judges  should 
be  taken  from  the  richest  of  the  citizens ;  imagining, 
doubtless,  that  poverty  had  induced  some  judges  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  gained  by  presents :  but  could  a 
strict  regard  to  justice  be  with  more  reason  expected 
from  those  who  were  become  rich  byidl  sorts  of  crimes? 
The  consuls  prepared  likewise  certain  sumptuary  laws.  Ep.  F«m. 
What  animated  their  2eal  in  this  particular  was,  per-  c,^, 
haps,  the  excessive  luxury  in  which  their  principal  ad-  '"^^ 
versaries  lived,  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocratic  faction. 
-  Hortensius  did  not  conceal  his  taste,  but  took  upon  him 
boldly  to  defend  the  excess  in  question,  by  calling  it 
magnificence  and  nobleness  becoming  the  grandeur  of 
the  commonwealth.  Notwithstanding  this  spirit  of  re- 
formation, which  animated  the  consuls,  Pompey  trans-  Pint  in 
gressed  the  ancient  discipline  by  the  construction,  at    ""^ 
his  own  expense,  of  a  permanent  theatre :  for,  till  that 
time«  there  had  never  been  any  theatre  built  in  Rome 
to  continue  longer  than  while  the  shows  lasted  that 
were  to  be  then  exhibited.' 

'Pacapej'tlhtttztlMamtiviUtm.'IfA  by  the  mdatli  fot  tt»  gmnilwu  ud  mag. 
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Vox  a       It  has  been  mentioned,  th&t  a  decree  of  the  senate 
^m^'^  had  passed  for  recalling  Piso  from  his  governtnent  of 
'•c-**-  Macedonia.     He  returned  to  Rome  about  thirtime, 
397tb  on-  aA;er  an  inglorious  administration  of  a  province,  whence 
^i^^      no  consular  senator  had  ever  returned  but  to  triumph. 
s.  S4.        For  though,  on  account  of  some  trifling  advantage  in 
47a    ^    thefield,  hehad  procured  himself  to  be  saluted  emperor 
ia,  aa"*    hy  his  army,  yet  the  occasion  was  so  contemptible,  that 
he  durst  not  send  any  letters  upon  it  to  the  senate :  but, 
after  oppressing  the  subjects,  plundering  the  allies,  and 
losing  the  best  part  of  his  troops  against  the  neighbour* 
ing  barbarians,  who  invaded  and  laid  waste  thecountry, 
he  ran  away  in  disguise  from  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  disbanded  at  last  without  their  pay.  When 
he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  stripped  his  tisces  of  their  lau- 
rels, and  Altered  the  city  obscurely  and  ignominiously, 
without  any  other  attendance  than  his  own  retinue. 
On  his  first  appearance  in  public,  trusting  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  son-in-law  Caesar,  he  had  the  hardiness  to 
attack  Cicero,  and  complain  to  the  senate  of  his  inju- 
rious treatment  of  him :  but  when  he  began  to  reproach 

HiddL         nlflocDCe:  tbcpluwutakcnftoin  tIwthcatrtofMit;ltne,batgnM37CsUTBed,n 

p.473,  M to nocincammodiaiily 40,000 peonU.  Ii*iinuTDiiDdedt7ap(iRiix>,todMU 

PItaijiSkt.  tertb«cofDpw7lnb»dw<Mh(r,andhMl«cumor>eDMe-lKn]«*iiBeied[oit;  wkh 

7,3.  *bMilicadK),oiBnuidluU,pn>p(rfari)ieiiUBig<fjuilgci,otutattiapublicka- 

(liuw ;  whidi  v«re  ill  flniibed  at  Pampey'g  am,  aDd  sdanied  «ith  ■  great  numbir 

cfu'Ulg•*Df^la■tldvoalC(^fkmedfb^K«ech■I]g1eTJnIIl■rk■blaorprodigia•uin 

AdAtt,         tbdilivsand  duracten.    Atticiu  undstaok  the  oie  of  placing  all  tli«*e  itatuca  ; 

4.0.  ftrwhidiFcimpcycbargfldCiccTOirlthbii  thankitohim.    WhM mkU lliu fabric 

AoLOdl     themarecurpilBliigaiuisideDdidi>aial)eauiifulteniple,enetcd  at  ooeeodof  klo 

10.1.  VoinitheConqueras;  and  w  connind,  that  the  Katsofthe  theatre  might  acm 

Vtd.  Tot.    aa  itain  to  the  lemplc    Tfaia  wai  dcaigncd,  it  ii  wd,  to  anid  tba  ra^oaoh  oi 

dc^ecUC    makli^lovaitaiieipe&aeforttKiDCRUHoriaxiujt  thetanptebdngsopUced, 

'    PUn.  L8-7-  that  tbo«  who  came  to  the  ihoviliii^lMaii  locMutowonh^tbegaddcn.    At 

IHo,  p-107>  lheaiileDiiiitjDfihudedication,PoiDpercnteTtaiDedlhep«iFUirith  tfieuMMtaug- 

PtnL  in        dIBccdI  diovi  wtiidi  had  tnt  been  eahibited  in  Rome :  in  the  theatre,  «se  *>age- 

ponip,  pl'T>i  priiei  of  inuaic,  motlingii,  and  aU  kindi  of  bodilj  exerdae :  iu  the  cinaia, 

tbehi)ne-Tacea,andhiuiIing>ofwUd  beaili  (i»  fin  days  luccmlvdf ,  In  whfcb  SOO 

tlom  were  killed  ]  od  tbelaaidajr  twentfelephantai  wbsae  lamcntalila  bowling 

when  nutally  «ounded,raiiedBuch  a  commiBeTatloninihe  multitude,  ftooa  a  vulgar 

ttodon  of  their  great  aenie  and1<nictoinaii,tbatildeattDrcd  Acwbale  diTeidwi  oT 

Iheahovt,  and  drew  curaei  upon  Pompej  himielf  forbdncthawitboiof  aom 

DcOff.        ttueliy.    So  true  it  i«,  whatCicCToohservM  ofthii  kinder — '--'"—  ->----' 

9.  lfl>  iiDo  lealdignitjorUaiing  honoarln  itj  ihat  it  latiateivh: 

gotten  aa  aoon  aaiiis  orci.     It  gireiua,  baweier,!  gcDulne  idoa  of  the  wealth  at 
grasdeur  of  ihoH  prindpal  mibjccM  of  Ronw,  irtta,  bom  dwir  pritala  maooim, 
could  r»K  luch  noble  building  and  proride  aucb  ibam,  fjooi  the  >e*enl  quarten 
of  the  vorid,  which  no  monarch  on  Hulh  ii  now  able  to  e^diibit. 


kIiw  tturatltoi  of  ao  mucn 
id  ofpTodiE>llt7,  «hu  iboe 
I  while  it  jjcani,  and  !■  fob 
luine  idoa  of  the  wealth  and 
am  dwir  pritaia  leiaQaai, 
1,  from  the  >e*enl  quarten 
toe^dlibit. 
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bim  with  the  diigrace  of  his  exile,  he  was  interrupted   Vm  or 
bjs  loud  aod  general  clamour  of  the  assembly.*  «»a. 

The  consuls  having  drawn  lots  for  the  provinces  as-  ^^-^ 
signed  them  by  the  law  of  Trebonius>  Syria  fell  to^e^coo- 
Crasaus,  agreeably  to  his  wishes ;  Spain  to  Pompey,  jjj„^  ^ 
who  was  no  less  pleased  with  his  fortune,  having  no  ^^*^** 
mind  to  a  command  that  would  carry  bim  far  out  of     '"^ 
the  w&y.     His  scheme  was  coustaotly  to  conduct  the 
s£&irs  of  the  city ;  and  this  scheme  be  pursued  so  futh- 
JuIIy,  that  for  the  six  years  during  which  he  was  pro- 
consul of  Spain,  he  never  set  foot  in  his  province,  but 
governed  it  by  his  lieutniants ;  s  thii^  without  exam- 
ple in  the  commonwealth  :  but  the  superintendence  of 
provisions,  with  which  he  was  chained,  furnished  him. 
with  A  specious  pr^ence  to  continue  at  Rome. 

As  for  CrasBUfi,  whose  heart  was  now  fixed  on  the 
imagined  boundless  wealth  of  Parthia,  he  was  in  such 
haste  to  set  forward  on  his  eastern  expedition,  that  he 
left  Rome  above  two  months  before  the  expiration  of 
his  consulship :  but  his  eagerness  to  involve  the  repub-  uusl 
lie  in  a  desperate  war,  for  which  the  Parthisns  had  given  ^  *'*' 
vo pretext,  wasgenendly detested.  Thetribune  Ateiua 
declared  it  impious,  and  prohibited  by  all  the  auspices :, 
and  when  he  found  Crassus  determined  to  much,  be 
waitedfor  bim  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  having  there  PhLin 
ready  a  kind  of  chafing-dish,  with  fire  in  it,  he  threw  '^™*' 
thereon  perfumes,  and  poured  libations ;  and  invoking 
certain  gods  with  frightful  names,  devoted  htm,  as  he 
passed  by,  to  destruction." 

*  Amoog  odwT  dtinai  «itb  which  he  QpbraidedCiceniibe  (old  blm,t}wlit»i  UldlL 
mit  tnj  enrj  tat  what  be  h»i  dou,butlhenuiitvof  vtutl  he  badiaid,  "biehhtd  p.  4JI. 
drivcohJBkhuoeiOei  md  tlutt  aiinglc  vmeoChiM, 

"  Cedaot  arma  loga,  cmotiu  Uorca  linguc," 
«■■  Iba  CBoa  of  lU  bii  abmiiy :  b;  pmiokidg  Pampej  lo  nuke  him  fed  hov  mucfa 
AaporvoflbagnenlOMSipDriiiTtolbuoftbeonUri  hs  put  him  in  miotl  *l«i, 
'''  ~  ''  0  and  ungoiCKMu  10  curt  bia  tpleen  odIt  aguntt  luch  whoan  b* 

It  dadng  to  maddk  with  thoaa  who  bad  aiore  powa,  and  vhats 
■  BMte  due.    Cion  made  ■  replj  to  talm  upon  the  ipoc,  hi  u 
.  tha  aercicat  pnfa^a  ihw  era  *m  ipokan  by  anf  mas,  on  tba 
anoB,  the  pana,  ttiB  wbok  Ufe  and  coDdoM,  of  Pin. 

'AtaiiiawaaafkcnraKlBiniadaut  Drt)HaauiebjAp[dua,irt>aiheiraiaaaor,  UiddL 
m  tMfjiag  the  wi«f  kai  wt  ibji  owkn ;  but  tba  mixnble  hu  «f  Comu*  tap.  p.479. 
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Y«tt  of       Ctbisus  was  desirous,  before  he  left  Rome,  to  be  re- 
^«)&      conciled  to  Cicero:  they  had  never  been  real  friends, 
^'^"'  but  generally  opposite  in  party ;  and  Cicero's  early  en- 
397th  COD-  gagements  with  Pompey  kept  him  of  course  at  a  di- 
'u^      stance  from  Crassus :  their  coldness  was  still  increased 
p.  479-      on  account  of  Catiline's  plot,  of  which  when  Crassus 
was,  by  some,  Btrongly  suspected,  he  chained  Cicero 
with  being  the  author  of  that  suspicion :  they  carried 
it  however  on  both  sides  with  much  decency,  out  of  re- 
gard to  Crassus's  son,  Publius,  a  professed  admirer  and 
disciple  of  Cicero ;  till  an  accidental  debatein  the  senate 
blew  up  their  secret  grudges  into  an  open  quarrel.  The 
debate  was  upon  Gabinius^whosecooduct  inrelation  to 
king  Ptolemy  Crassus  undertook  to  defend,  and  in  that 
Bp.F«ai.    defence  made  many  severe  reflections  upon  Cicero  j. 
who  replied  with  no  less  acrimony,  and  gave  a  free  vent 
to  that  oldresentment  of  Crassus's  many  injuries,  which 
had  been  gathering,  he  says,  several  years,  but  lain  dor- 
mant so  long,  that  he  took  it  to  be  extinguished,  till, 
from  this  accident,  it  hurst  out  into  a  flame.     The 
quarrel  gave  great  joy  to  the  chiefs  of  the  senate,  who 
highly  applauded  Cicero,  in  hopes  to  embroil  him  with 
the  triumvirate:  but  Pompey  laboured  hard  to  make 
it  up :  and  Caesar  also  bylettet-  expressed  his  uneasiness 
upon  it,  and  begged  it  of  Cicero,  as  a  favour,  to  be  re- 

DeDirin.    poHed  dMoadkofilMnit  ■ndaonfinMdllwTulgiioptnlaDaftheliieTlHUeteeft 
I-  W.  oflboManciaitiilai,  In  dnwiDgdovn  the  divine  nraaanceoo  ill  «)io  ntmnud 

toamtemntbon.  Applni  wucoe  of  llw  M^nn,  uid  the  ooljooaof  UecolleaB 
vbomiinlainalibttnithaf  ihdruifDrieiiindthBrNliijofdiTiutka;  ftmririoi 
be  WM  lau^Md  u  bT  the  rat ;  who  durgcd  Mm  iln  wiih  u  abMidiiT  in  (he  lOMn 
whidibeiubwribedforbiieeDuienpMAteiaa,  tIi. dul  b*  lud  aUOeil  dw  an. 
ip!ec*,iiidbTOu^t*gTeMahini(ranthaRMiiupMnlit  Arlfdteaufploi^llwr 
aid,  weiefilH,  tbij  could  not  pudbly  have  ur  eScct,  arheibecuwof  (brt 
obtnitr.  But,  thon^  tfac;  Were  nDdimbtedljp  mged.  It  li  eenain,  homnr,  thtt 
tfaa^  had  ■  lal  inSumee  «i  die  ovenbroir  of  CnMui;  br  the  lenof  of  tlian  had 
d«^f  poMMoed  iba  ndndt  of  the  Mldlen,  nd  nude  Ibam  torn  en>j  dilng  wlncfa 


Wopopbwereer 


oiid  E^  of  Cuuqi*  to  leil,  in  Latin,  Cowwu,  ■  word  which,  br  themaaovof 
pnoauncin^  ml^  be  miatalur  far  Cane  ne  tmt,  "  Beware  of  gouw."  TUa  waa 
thmriit  to  be  a  waning  bom  the  godi  to  Ciawiu  dM  to  pniana  hii  emenciK. 
CkTSDirti.  11.40/^ 
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coDciled  with  Crassus ;  so  that  he  coald  not  bold  oat   Vw  «f 
against  an  intercession  bo  powerful,  and  so  well  en-  "«^' 
ibrced  by  bia  aflfection  to  young  Crassus :  their  recim-  ^''~''* 
eiliatioD  was  oonBrmed  by  mutual  professions  of  a  am-  asTA  ooo. 
cere  fnenddiip  for  the  fixture ;  and  Crassus,  to  give  a  'j^gj,,^, 
puMic  testimony  of  it  to  the  city,  invited  himself  just  3-  7. 
before  his  departure  to  sup  with  Cicero,  who  enter-  4.  is. 
tained  hbn  in  the  gardens  of  his  son-in-law  Cnissipes, 
which  were  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  seem 
to  have  been  famous  for  their  beauty  and  situation. 

Tbe  consuls,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  having  reaped  soul 
all  the  fruit  which  they  had  proposed  from  the  consul- '''  *^ 
ship,  the  securing  to  themselves  the  provinces  which 
they  wanted,  were  not  much  concerned  about  the 
choice  of  their  suooessors;  so  that,  after  postponing 
the  election  to  the  end  of  the  year,'  they  gave  way  at 
last  to  their  enemy,  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  being 
cmtent  to  hftve  joined  with  him  their  friend,  Appiua 
Claudius  Pulcher. 


CHAPTER  V. 


knaoeiy  of  At  amtalt  and  cimiMlar  caaJUatCM. 
■     ie  houtur  te  Ctift  irfrtw.    Cfccra  l^init  tea 
amo*gtt  l/ie  rett,  VahniMt!  in Jiuttjkalloii  ofthit,  » 
hUpoHtkal  amdiKi,  he  write  f  long  leller  le  LnM\ 

CRASS[JshadbeengooebutaverylittIetime,whenhe  v.R.eM. 

was  attacked  in  the  senate  by  his  enemies :  their  design  — '■ 

was,  probably,  to  revoke  his  commission,'  or  at  least  ,„ijihr°" 

r  Gcato,  bdi^  *  giwt  pan  of  the  aiiiuiMr  of  tMi  fw  in  die  00011117,  put  ttw  Mfddl. 
iMt  bmd  to  hk  piM>  (a  t^  ComplMc  CteUir.  Thit  adniinbla  woHi  nsuliw  en-  t  483. 
Hrc,  BMMidtagiiMaamniofCicao'iiMMMidabilitiM)  whidv  whOc  Itodiibtii  Ep-  Run. 
Miiflbeldea«fftpsftc*m(ar,  MidtlM^«DttIwinrI>r  *l>i°'i'^'<!<"''°™"d  '-^ 
faiowlf  to  (kl  cboKto,  MfiUM  ibe  KMm  Ukewkt  yihj  nobody  hM  otou 
•qMDed  bim,  or  crer  wilL  dB  then  bo  found  Main  united,  what  will  hudl;  b> 
laami^iL^ittwuj  mfu,  amma^l^aiaf,  lod  thanaiBparB. 

HeMHiMduiB«n>BabaiHdMmUdb  of  Norcmbcr,  U  a«i>t  at  Milo'i  wod.  Ad  Att. 
ding,  iriw  manicd  FaiMa,  Hm  danghtv  of  Sjlia  the  dictator,  a  ridi  and  traUo  ^  I&« 
ladf,  witb  wluco,  la  mom  viitai  M7,  Ita  famid  BaUuat  tlis  hlKDiian  la  bed  b»|  0, 8. 
iwyatto,  tadhai  Un  wundly  iMbod,  bt&w  ba  dlwniMfid  liim. 
■  Hamitius  l(  of  tUi  DflnlaD, 
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y<u  of   abridge  it  of  tbe  power  of  makiog  war  upoD  th^  Par- 

aeot      thiuiB  :  but  Cicero  exerted  himself  w  streauoualy  in 

"'*'"•  bis  defence,  tbat  he  baffled  their  attempts,  after  a 

2*^  '"^  warm  contest  with  the  consuls  themselves,  and  sermil 

of  tbe  consular  senators.  He  gave  Crassua  an  account 

of  the  debate  by  the  fbllowing  letter. 

TO  MAaCUS  LICINIUS  CRASSUS. 

Bp.  Fmd.  "lam  persuaded  that  all  your  friends  have  informed 
EL^^  yon  of  the  zeal  with  which  I  lately  both  drfended  and 
^^-J**-  ^'  promoted  yourdignities;  as  indeed  it  was  too  warm  and 
too  conspicuoug  to  have  been  passed  orer  in  silence. 
The  opposition  I  met  with  from  the  consuls,  as  well  as 
from  several  others  of  consular  rank,  was  the  strongest 
I  ever  encountered :  and  you  must  now  look  upon  me 
as  your  declared  advocate  upon  alt  occasions  where  your 
glory  is  concerned.  Thus  have  I  abundantly  compen- 
sated for  the  intermission  of  those  good  offices,  which 
the  friendship  between  us  had  long  given  you  a  right  to 
claim  ;  but  which,  by  a  variety  of  accidents,  have  lately 
been  somewhat  interrupted.  There  never  was  a  time, 
believe  me,  when  I  wanted  an  inclination  to  cultivate 
your  esteem,  or  promote  your  interest.  Though  it 
must  be  owned,  a  certun  set  of  men,*  who  are  the  bane 
of  all  amicable  intercourse,  and  who  envied  us  the  mu- 
tud  honour  that  resulted  from  ours,  have,  upon  some 
occasions,  been  so  unhappily  successful,  as  to  create  a 
coolness  between  us.**  It  has  happened,  however  (what 
I  rather  wished  than  expected),  that  1  have  found  an 
.opportunity,  when  even  your  affitirswere  in  the  most 

•  He  iiMua,  I  praunM,  Uuk  wbom  he  often  M;Ie>  iba  AowcN. 
Hdm.  ^'^UoircdknuUjioeverCieao  mi^  biM  Mmd  Cnau*  upon  theoccuitn 

to  which  thiibUernlMa,ltiiiiiMlccn)UDhi*good  office*  did  not  proceed  Adoi 
■  princMc ^frUodahlp.  Itie eznmelTpToboUa, indeed, tbatbiiwpportit^tbe 
uuM  of  Cnnnu  io  ibeHoUa  U  OM  of  Ihme  butancea  of  our  euthoi'i  <objeatim, 
of  Thieh  be  cooipluM"  in  new  of  tut  leiten  i  "  end  ibu  it  wu  aDdrel;  in  com-i 
pKanc*  wilh  the  iDcUnMiODiof  Cauc  aDdPooiper,  with  wImui  Cnnui  «u  nov 
"  BiiitML" — "  It  1*  cerndn  thM  CrtMu,  frani  tbe  liias  at  Cuiline'i  camping, 
MMaJirad  n  Mnwg  mhI  Iwtiiw  armlon  to  our  eathor:  w,  «i  the  other  band, 
tbu  Cicero,  after  the  deedl  of  CnMm,  paUilhed  an  ontion,  in  whidl  lie  exptcBly 
diaigcd  bin  oilb  bebig  tt^piged  bi  that  oonapinw;." 
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jnwperoas  train,  of  giring  i  public  testimony,  by  my 
services  to  you,  that  I  always  most  sincerely  preserred 
the  remembrance  ofourfonner  amity.  The  truth  is,  I J 
have  approved  myself  your  friend,  not  only  to  full  coa-  ^ 
victioQ  of  your  family  iu  particular,  but  of  all  Rome  in 
general:  in  consequence  of  nhich,  that  most Taluahle 
of  women,  your  excellent  wife,  together  with  those 
illustrious  models  of  Tirtue  and  filial  piety,  your  two 
amiable  sons,  hare  perpetual  recourse  to  my  assistance 
and  advice :  as  the  whole  world  is  sensible,  that  no  one 
is  more  zealously  di^osed  to  serve  you  than  myself. 
**  Your  family  correspondents  have  informed  you,  I 
imagine,  o£  what  has  hitherto  passed  in  your  affiir,  as 
well  as  of  what  is  at  preseniin  agitation.  As  for  myself,' 
lentreat  you  to  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  any  sudden  start  of  inclination,  which  disposed  me 
toembrace  this  opportunity  of vindicatingyourhonour: 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  my  ambition,  from  the  first  mo- 
•ment  I  entered  the  forum,  to  be  ranked  in  the  number 
of  your  ftiends.  And  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
that  I  have  never,  from  that  time  to  this  hour,  failed 
in  the  highest  sentimentsc^esteem  for  you :°  as  I  doubt 
not  you  have  always  retained  the  same  affectionate  re- 
gard for  me.  If  the  efiects  of  this  mutual  di^sition 
have  been  interrupted  l)y  any  little  suspicious  (for  sus- 
picious only  I  am  very  sure  they  were),  be  the  remem- 
brance of  them  for  ever  blotted  out  of  our  hearts.  I 
am  persuaded  indeed  from  those  virtues  which  form 
your  character,  and  from  those  which  I  am  desirous 
should  distinguish  mine,  that  our  friendly  union  in  the 
present  conjuDcture  cannot  but  be  attended  with  equal 
honour  to  us  both.  What  instances  you  may  be  willing 

•  WiMt  tredh  is  K  ponibU  to  ghe  to  the  pcDA«ioiii,4awTamdoiu,  OT  ena  mAs, 
onUi  i^Dt  of  Dr.  Middlcton'a  canooiutloB  ?  la  a  letter  to  AtticiM,  written  mmd 
UW  thia  to  Cnnoa,  Cicero  thnt  eipnBKi  himacir  coDcanbig  Ihe  lattni  "Oi* 
friend  Cmmm,  (hey  uj,  did  not  Kt  oat  fnmi  Rome  in  hid  gtwnl'i  robe,  vlth  ■» 
iiiuchdigiiit7uPaulna£DiiliiulieTaofan,thinigfa,  lJkehlin,>icc(iiidtlm«cmuul; 
Ob,  the  wordily  man  t — Cmmm  quUem  BOMnmmuiondlgBllUeHaiitpnfee- 
tnm  paludAltnTii  quun  ollm  vquAlem  I^  Pwilium,  llenLQi  cctttukm-  O  homincoi 
ii«qii«n.''*    Ad  Alt.  4.  13. 
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Yckt  of  to  give  me  of  yoar  esteem,  must  be  left  to  your  own 
6w.  determination :  but  they  will  be  such,  I  flatter  myself, 
as  may  tend  most  to  advance  my  dignities.  For  my  own 
**^«™-  part,  I  faithfully  promise  the  utmost  exertion  of  my 
best  services  in  every  article  wherein  I  can  contribute  to 
increase  yours.  Many,  I  know,  will  be  my  rivals  in 
these  amicable  offices:  but  it  is  a  contention  in  which 
all  the  world,  I  question  not,  and  particularly  your  two 
sons,  will  acknowledge  my  superiority.  Be  assured,  I 
love  them  both  in  a  very  uncommon  degree :  though  I 
will  own  Publius  is  my  favourite :  from  his  infancy  he 
discovered  a  singular  regard  to  me ;  as  he  pai'ticularly 
distinguishes  me  at  this  time  with  all  the  marks  even 
of  filial  respect  and  affection. 

"  Let  me  desire  you  to  consider  this  letter,  not  as  a 
strain  of  unmeaning  compliment,  but  as  a  sacred  and 
solemn  covenant  of  friendship,  which  I  shall  most  sin- 
cerely and  religiously  observe.  I  shall  now  persevere 
in  being  the  advocate  of  your  honours,  not  only  from  a 
motive  of  auction,  but  from  a  principle  of  constancy; 
and,  without  any  application  on  your  part,  you  may  de- 
pend on  my  embracing  every  opportunity,  wherein  I 
shall  think  my  services  may  prove  agreeable  to  your  in- 
terest, or  your  inclination.  Can  you  once  doubt  then, 
that  any  request  to  me  for  this  purpose,  either  by  your- 
self or  your  family,  will  meet  with  a  most  punctual 
observance?  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  scruple 
to  employ  me  in  all  your  concerns,  of  what  nature  or 
importance  soever,  as  one  who  is  most  faithfully  your 
friend :  and  that  you  will  direct  your  family  to  apply  to 
me  in  all  their  affairs  of  every  kind,  whether  relating 
to  you  or  to  themselves,  to  thetr  friends  or  their  de* 
pendents.  And  be  assured,  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to 
render  your  absence  as  little  uneasy  to  them  as  pos- 
sible.    Farewell." 

Cicero,  whose  brother  Quintus  was  one  of  Cesar's 
lieutenants  in  Gaul,  began  now  likewise  to  enter  into  a 
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particular  intiniacy  and  correipondence  with  Cnsar.  ^"""^ 
Quintus,  to  pay  his  court  the  better  to  hts  general,  had      en. 
earnestly  pressed  his  brother  to  an  union  with  him,  in-  "'"'^ 
stead  of  adhering  so  obstinately  to  Pompey,  who,  as  he  ^1^°"' 
tells  him,  was  neither  so  sincere  nor  so  generous  a  j^j^^ 
iiiend  a^ Caesar.  To  Oesar,  therefore,  Cicero,  not  dis-  J*^. 
liking  the  advice,  wrote  a  letter  in  the  familiar  style ',  Ft-  a.  la. 
which  Cssar  answered  with  all  imaginable  kindness,  "^ 
and  the  offer  of  every  thing  in  which  his  power  could 

serve  him. Cicero,  in  his  account  of  this  letter  to 

his  brother,  says, "  It  is  kind  in  you,  and  like  a  brother.  Ad  Quint, 
to  press  me  to  this  friendship:  though  I  am  mnning 
that  way  apace  myself,  and  shall  do  what  often  happens 
to  travellers,  who,  ming  later  than  they  intended,  yet, 
by  quickening  their  speed,  come  sooner  to  their  jour- 
nejr's  end  than  if  they  had  set  out  earlier;  so  I,  who 
have  overslept  myself  in  my  observance  of  this  man* 
though  you  were  irequently  rousing  me,  will  correct 
my  past  laziness,  by  mending  my  pace  for  the  future." 

"Wilii  regard  to  Caesar's  professions  of  service,  he 

adds,  "  Believe  me,  you  who  know  me,  I  have  from 
him  already,  what  1  most  value,  the  assurance  of  his 
affection,  which  I  prefer  to  all  the  great  things  he 
offers  me."  In  another  letter  be  says  [doubtless  with 
equal  sincerity],  "I  lay  no  great  stress  on  his  pro- n*. is. 
mises,  want  no  farther  honours,  nor  desire  any  new 
glory,  and  wish  nothing  more  than  the  continuance 
of  his  esteem  i  yet  live  in  such  a  course  of  ambition 
and  fatigue,  as  if  I  were  expecting  what  I  really  do 
not  desire." 

But,  though  he  made  no  use  of  Ctesar's  generosity 
for  himself,  yet  he  used  it  freely  for  his  friends:' 
Oesar,  nevertheless,  was  chiding  him  all  the  while  for 
his  reservedness  in  asking. 

'  Futiealulr  for  Tnbuiiii  the  U«7ar,  Orflui,  ud  Carthu.  For  ibe  lut  of 
tbcw  be  procand  a  regiment.  Cteon,  coDCcnlng  Chu**  kindrmi  to  hii  brotbcr 
Qnintiu,  writcatliutaAHiciwi  "  Pmidce— 4uin  Cann  iiuTiulmun  eoojune- 
tiomn,  (hBC  oiiiD  me  dulCi  naulHgia  nbulmdekOat  )qai  qoidon  Quintum  meuin 
Hiamque,I>ll  bouil  quoBadmtdam  traclAt  hotion,  dignitue,  gimCfail  noo  kcm 

1 1 ,_     ••:■— I,  it^onum  cligen^optk)  delMs  commodum, 

on?  Qam  igiiut  liMiuiiF"  Ad  Att.  i.  ia 
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YeMoT       Ckero  had  sent  Cssar  a  Greek  poem,  in  three 
t.     books,  on  the  history  of  his  consulship,  and  Cssar'a 
"l  judgment  upon  it  was,  that  the  beginning  of  it  was 
SMthcoB.  as  good  as  any  thing  which  he  had  ever  seen  in  that 
Ad  Quint  language;  but  the  following  lines  to  a  certain  place 
Mida!"     "^"^  °°*  equal  in  accuracy  and  spirit.   Cicero  desires 
p.  «7.      therefore  to  know  of  bis  brother  what  Caesar  really 
AdQdx.  tiiQug],^  of  the  whole,  whether  the  matter  or  the  style 
displeased  him,  and  begs  that  he  would  tell  him  the 
truth  freely ;  since,  whether  Cssar  liked  it  or  not,  he 
should  not,  he  says,  be  a  jot  the  less  pleased  with  him- 
ib.s.1.      self.     He  began,  however,  another  poem,  at  his  bro- 
ther's earnest  request,  to  be  addressed  to  Ctesar;  but, 
after  some  progress,  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it,  that  he 
tore  it :  yet  Quintus  still  ui^ng,  and  signifying  that 
he  bad  acquainted  C«sar  with  the  design,  he  was 
obliged  to  resume  it,  and  actually  finished  an  epic 
poem  in  honour  of  Cassar!  which  he  promises  to  send; 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  proper  conveyance,  that  it 
might  not  be  lost,  as  Quintus's  tragedy  of  Erigone 
was  in  coming  from  Gaul;  the  only  thing,  says  he, 
lb.  3.  a.      which  had  not  found  a  safe  passage  since  Cxsax  go- 
verned that  province. 
^^^       In  a  letter,  wfaich  Cicero  wrote  this  summer  to  his 
Ad  Quint,   brother,  he  tells  him,  that  there  were  some  hopes  of 
an  election  of  magistrates,  but  those  uncertain;  some 
suspicion  of  a  dictator,  yet  that  not  more  certain ;  a 
great  calm  in  the  forum ;  the  calm  of  a  city,  that  seemed 
to  be  quieted,  rather  by  age  and  decay,  than  concord : 
that  bis  own  conduct,  as  well  in  public  as  in  private, 
was  just  what  Quintus  had  advised,  softer  than  the  tip 
of  bis  ear;  and  his  votes  in  the  senate  such  as  pleased 

others  ratherthan  himself. That  bribery  was  never* 

carried  so  high  as  at  this  time  by  the  consular  candidates, 

>UAtt.4.    Memraius,  Cn.  Domitius,  Scaunis,  Messala;  that  they 

were  all  alike;  no  eminence  in  any;  for  money  levelled 

the  dignity  of  them  all:  that  above  SO.OOO/.  was  pro- 

'  "  Ambitui  ndii  iminwtlt     Nunqum  fuit  pu." 
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mised  to  the  first  tribe :  uid  money  grown  so  scarce  Vm  ef 
by  this  profusion  of  it,  that  interest  was  risen  from  ^  ^ 
four  to  eight  per  cent.  °"-'^- 

Memmius  and  Cd.  Domitius,  who  joined  their  in-  3Mth  ma- 
tereats,  made  a  strange  sort  of  contract  with  the  con-  "^^^ 
suls,  L.  Domitius  and  Appius  Claudius,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  writing,  and  attested  in  proper  form  by 
many  of  their  friends  on  both  sides ;  by  which  the 
consuls  (4>]iged  themselves  to  serve  them  with  all 
their  power  in  the  ensuing  election;  and  they  on 
their  parts  undertook,  when  elected,  to  procure  for 
the  consuls  what  provinces  they  desired  j  and  gave  a 
bond  of  above  SOOOl.  to  provide  three  augurs,  who 
should  testify,  that  they  were  present  at  making  a 
law  for  granting  them  those  provinces,  when  no  such 
law  bad  ever  been  made ;  and  two  consular  senators, 
who  should  affirm,  that  they  were  present  likewise  at 
passing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  for  furnishing  the  same 
provinces  with  arms  and  money,  when  the  senate  bad 
never  been  consulted  about  it/ 

Memmius,  finding  some  reason  to  dislike  his  bai^in, 
resolved  to  break  it,  and,  by  Ponipey's  advice,  gave  an 
account  of  it  to  the  senate.  Pompey  was  pleased  with 
the  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  consul  Domitius,  Din,  l  ah 
and  willing  likewise  to  take  some  revenge  on  Appius,  Ad  ah. 
who,  though  his  near  relation,  did  not  enter  so  fully  as  *-  '^ 
he  expected  into  his  measures.  Appius  never  changed 
countenance,  nor  lost  any  credit  by  the  discovery ;  but 
his  coUeague  Domitius,  who  affected  the  character 

>»  Tbi*  AdaxMe  b«;pin  (tf  fotging  lawn  and  decne*  U  pkHun,  io  which  m  MlddL 
manT  <#lbcfint  noli  wen  ooDcenwd,(ilbaruiptind]uJ>otwitMMei,iid^egid  p.  Ml. 
bj  an  ingcoioiu  Fnmcl)  vrilcr  ■■  a  flagnnt  iiuunce  of  that  libmiidim  wtncb  Moou*. 
butcHd  tlKdeitnictioDofKQDie.  Thii  gnat  republic,  of  all  oUun  die  inMt&ee  quIan,c.ltL 
•DdflinriahWjOvcd  thatosiOfksIlbeTtjWTMKbingdubntagawnldrfEctko  tmlca 
oTludiiiaii  naa  dxpiobltj  and  dte  djadpline  of  itwir  anaexivL  CkaosAcn  cMuadela 
tntell*  (bar  appiaadilDg  ruio  tiao  Ihk  Tny  caiue."  granAMir, 

iBCbfbilaeeiiMtfaepiapnMjoftbgaccipTCMisaa,  "haatoad  the  deatraetion  Ac 
ofRoiDB,"  "tbeapproacniiigniiinrflbc  Roman  dtuerw."  Wat  not  Roms  alnadf 
totallj  ndnad?  Bmbv  dumb  of  dw  atatc,  Cicero  Kldom  mean*  mj  dilng  elw  bat 
theloiaafhiaowiiiTiflueiioeiD  thBgOTemittait.  To  «i  imi^^ial  efc  na  Rome  Id  a 
^one  Dcndidon,  VCR  the  Roman  citiioi*  more  ruined,  when  JuliiuCnor  became 


dieb  lord  and  muter,  ibui  the;  weie  at  thia  time?  Cicero  hlnuclf,  u 
pteaand;,  tfldmatea  Uwt  a  dtdam  waa  ihUj  wantad  [bat  thai  he  ravat  be  a  dio- 
taioT,  who  would  ao  icgulaM  ■amaa,  Aat  CicefD  migbt  tCKUBobii  fanner  dJ^>ilT}- 
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YwBirf  of  a  patriot,' was  extremely  discomposed  f  and  Memi 
«B9.      mius,  now  grown  desperate,  resolved  to  promote  the 
^^•^  general  disorder,  and  the  creation  of  a  dictator. 
3J^«»-       Quintus  sent  his  brother  word  from  Gaul,  that  it  was 
Ad  Qoint.  reported  there,  that  hewas  present  at  this  contract:  but 
^  '•         Cicero  assures  him  that  it  was  false ;  and  that  the  bar- 
gain was  of  such  a  nature,  as  Memmius  had  opened  it 
to  the  senate,  that  no  honest  man  could  have  been-  pre- 
sent at  it.  The  senate  was  highly  incensed ;  and,  to 
check  the  insolence  of  the  parties  concerned,  passed  a 
decree  that  their  conduct  should  be  inquired  into  by 
what  they  called  a  private  or  silent  judgment ;  where 
the  sentence  was  not  to  be  declared  till  afler  the  election, 
yet  so  as  to  make  void  the  election  of  those  who  should 
be  found  guilty :  this  they  resolved  to  execute  with 
rigour,  and  made  an  allotment  of  judges  for  that  pur- 
i^fc""     P*"®'  ^*^^  8'^"'^  of  the  tribunes  were  prevailed  with  to 
interpose  their  negative,  on  pretence  of  hindering  all 
inquisitions  not  specially  authorized  by  the  people. 

The  candidates,  however,  were  all  publicly  im- 
peached by  dififerent  prosecutors,  and  the  city  was  now 
AdQokit  in  a  great  ferment  about  them;  "  since  (as  Cicero 
AdAtt.     says)  either  the  men  or  the  laws  must  necessarily 
*•  '*•        perish ;  yet  they  will  all  (says  he)  be  acquitted ;  for 
trials  are  now  managed  so  corruptly,  that  no  man  will 
ever  be  condemned  for  the  future,  unless  for  murder." 
But  Q.  Scievola,  one  of  the  tribunes,  took  a  more 
effectual  way  to  mortify  them,  by  resolving  to  hinder 
any  election  of  consuls  during  his  magistracy,  in 
which  he  persevered,  and  by  his  authority  dissolved 
all  the  assemblies  convened  for  that  purpose.     The 
tribunitian  candidates,  however,  were  remarkably  mo- 
Ai  ctoil*"  ^^^*  ^^^^  y**"" '  ^*"'  *^*y  made  an  agreement  among 
2.  IS.        themselves,  which  they  all  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that, 
in  prosecuting  their  several  interests,  they  would  submit 
their  conduct  to  the  judgment  of  Cato,  and  deposit 
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4000^  i^iece  in  his  hands,  to  be  (orfaUd  by  those  ^^j^^ 
whom  he  should  condemn  of  any  irregular  practice,     eoa. 
"  If  the  election  proves  free  (says  Cicero),  as  it  is  .°'^?^- 
tbought  it  wiU,  Cato  alone  can  do  more  than  all  the  jj^^ 
]aws  and  all  the  judges." 

A  great  part  of  this  year  was  taken  up  in  public  Ad  ao.  4. 
trials :  Sufenas  and  C.  Cato,  who  had  been  tribunes  two 
years  before,  were  tried  in  the  b^inning  of  July,  for 
▼iolmce  and  breach  of  peace  in  their  magistracy,  and 
both  acquitted:  but  Procilius,  one  of  their  colleagues, 
was  condemned  for  killing  a  citizen  in  his  own  bouse : 
"  whence  we  are  to  collect  (says  Cicero),  that  our 
Areopagttes  value  neither  bribery  nor  elections,  nor 
interregnums,  nor  attempts  against  the  state,  nor  the 
whole  republic,  a  rush:  we  must  not  murder  a  man 
indeed  in  his  own  house,  though  that  perhaps  might 
be  done  moderately,  since  twenty-two  acquitted  Pro- 
cilius, when  twenty-eight  condemned  him." 

Cicero  had  no  concern  in  these  trials;  yet  he  was 
continually  employed  in  others  through  the  rest  of  this 
summer.  He  defended  Messius,  one  of  Cssar's  lieute- 
nants, who  came  from  Gaul  on  purpose  to  take  his 
trial ;  then  Drusus,  accused  of  prevaricating,  or  betray-  At  ao. 
ing  a  cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to  defend;  of  Ad  Quint. 
which  he  was  acquitted  by  a  majority  only  of  four  '■  '* 
voices.  Afterthat,  Vatinius,  the  last  year's  prsetor,  and  ib.  s.  i. 
iCmilius  Scaurus,  one  of  the  consular  candidates,  ac- 
cused of  plundering  the  province  of  Sardinia;  and, 
about  the  same  time  likewise,  his  old  friend  Cn.  Kan- 
cius,  who  had  entertained  him  so  generously  in  his 
exile,  and,  being  now  chosen  sedile,  was  accused  by  a 
disappointed  competitor,  M.  Laterensis,  of  bribery 
and  corruption.     All  these  were  acquitted;  but  the 
orations  for  them  are  tost,  except  that  for  Plancius. 

The  reasons  which  induced  Cicero  to  defend  Vati- 
nius, who  had  been  one  of  his  fiercest  enemies,  and  ^'L"''*' 
against  whom  he  had  made  that  bitter  invective  before 

vot.  V.  I 
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Yau  of  mentioned,  we  shall  find  m  the  following  letter*  from 

aeo.  the  orator  to  hig  friend  Lentulus;  a  most  curious 

^^"^  piece,  where  he  gives  us  his  own  picture  at  full  length 

Ksth  COD'  as  a  patriot  and  politician.  We  hare  already  had  him 

y^  ^  sdmimbly  well  drawn  by  himself  as  a  casuist  in  points 

p-  w-  of  religious  scruple. 

TO  LENTULDS. 

Epi  F^m.        ** Though  I  had  much  rather  you  should  gain 

Ed.'o^.  experience  by  my  misfortunes  than  your  own,  yet  it 
Mdrn!**  '^'  affords  me  some  consolation  under  your  present  dis- 
appointment,'' that  you  have  not  paid  so  severe  a  fine 
as  I  did  for  being  taught  the  little  dependence  there 
is  upon  the  professions  of  the  world.  A  reflection 
this,  which  may  very  properly  serve  as  an  introduc* 
tion  to  the  account  you  require  of  the  motive  of  my 
late  transactions. 

"  You  are  informed  then,  it  seems,  that  I  am  recon- 
ciled with  Cfesar  and  Appius:  a  step,  you  assure  me, 
you  do  Dot  disapprove.  But  you  are  at  a  loss  to  guess 
what  reasons  could  induce  me  to  appear  at  the  trial  of 
Vatinius,  not  only  as  an  advocate,  but  as  awitness  in  his 
favour.  *  To  set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  trace  back  the  motives  of  my  conduct  to 
their  original  source.  Let  me  observe  then,  my  Lentu- 
lus,  that,  when  I  was  recalled  from  exile,  by  your  ge- 
nerous offices,  Iconsidered  myself  as  restored,  not  only 
tbmyiriendsandtomyfamily,  but  to  the  commonwealth 
in  general.  And  as  you  had  a  right  to  the  best  returns 
of  my  affection  and  gratitude  for  the  distinguished  part 
you  acted  in  that  afiair,  so  I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  due  from  me  to  my  country, 

■  N.  B.  Th<i  ii  die  letur  tixm  irfcmd  Co  in  p.  93. 

'  Id  MX  obluilDg  ■  commiidaD  to  replace  PniaiiT  «n  tiia  tlittoa 
Mdb).  'Avci7leunedudp()UteuiaiorIDr.Mid<l]e>oo],wlK«cjuslcMacaifi>Cleaoy 

writings  haa  Ixtnycd  him  pnlupa  into  toma  partUUtj  toirvdg  hii  ictions, 
MknowledgM  tbU  "tbedafoise  ofVatmliu  gtn  ■  plauublc  buxUe  (at  ime 
ceiuum  upon  Cicero."  The  trath  ofitii,  the  cauure  vm  more  thu  pluuible: 
te  Dothii^  certwnl;  could  ^•oovci  man  memsM  af  qililt  thu  Onu,  in  cmb. 

tee  with  tboae  lii  poira,  not  onlf  to  defa^  Vstisiiu  ti  u  alTOcate,  bat  to 
public  teMbnoDjlikowlM  l*Ui  gcDenl  good  oooducL 
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whiehbftd  to  aii^alarlyeo-opoBted  with  you  upon  thiB  ^"""^ 
ocauioQ.  I  often  took  an  opportunity,  during  your  no. 
consulate,  of  publHy  declaring  these  my  sentiments  in  ^*^-'*- 
the  senate :  as  I  always,  you  well  know,  tzpreased  my>  ^ 
self  to  the  same  purpose  in  our  prirate  conversation. 
Nevertheless  I  had  many  reasons  at  that  time  to  be 
highly  di^sted.  I  could  not,  in  truth,  but  observe  the 
di^uised  malice  of  some,  and  the  coolness  of  others, 
when  you  were  endeavouring  to  procure  a  decree  for  re- 
storing the  inscription  ofthat  honourable  monument  of 
my  public  services,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  se- 
nate. But  it  was  not  only  in  this  instance,  that  those 
who  had  many  obligations  to  concur  in  your  good  offices 
towards  me  acted  apart  I  had  little  reason  to  expect. 
Theylooked,indeed,witbmuchungenerousindifference 
on  the  cruel  outrage  which  was  offered  to  my  brother 
and  myself  under  our  own  roof;  and  the  estimate  they 
made,  in  pursuance  of  the  senate's  order,  of  the  damages 
Ihad  sustsuned  by  these  acts  ofviolence,  was  far  unequal 
to  my  real  loM.  This  last  article  of  their  injustice,  though 
least  indeed  in  my  concern,  I  could  not  but  very  sensi- 
bly feel  amidst  the  general  wreck  of  my  fortunes.  But, 
though  these  mortiiying  marks  of  their  disposition  to- 
wards me  were  much  too  notorious  to  escape  my  obser- 
vation, they  could  not  efikce  the  more  agreeable  impres- 
sions of  their  former  friendship.  For  this  reason,  not- 
withstanding those  high  obligations  I  had  to  Pompey, 
of  which  you  yourself  were  witness,  and  have  often 
mentioned;  notwithstanding  also  the  affection  and 
esteem  which  I  always  entertained  for  him,  yet  I  still 
firmly  adhered  to  my  political  principles ;  nor  suffered 
these  considerations  of  private  amity  to  influence  me  ia 
&vour  of  his  public  measu  res.  Accordingly,  when  Va- 
lgus (who  at  the  trial  of  P.  Sextius  was  examined  as  a 
witness  i^nst  him)  intimated  that  Caesar's  successes 
had  reconciled  me  to  his  party,  I  told  him,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Pompey,  that  I  preferred  the  fate  of  Bibulus, 
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Yeu  of  unhappy  as  he  might  esteem  it,  to  all  the  ^lendid 
690.  triumphs  of  the  most  victorious  general. ''  I  asserted, 
B.c.59.^  likewise,  upon  another  occasion  (and  asserted  too  in 


3^  on-  the  hearing  of  Pompef ),  that  the  same  persons  who 
^  confined  Btbulus  to  his  house  had  drivea  me  from 
mine.  Indeed  the  whole  series  of  those  interrogato- 
ries, which  I  put  to  Vatinius  at  this  trial,  was  entirely 
designed  as  an  invective  against  his  tribunate:  and  I 
particularly  exposed,  with  much  freedom  uid  indig- 
nation, his  contempt  of  the  auspices,  his  corrupt  dis- 
tribution of  foreign  kingdoms,  together  with  the  rest  of 
Ihs  violent  and  illegal  proceedings.  But  it  was  not  only 
upon  this  occasicmthatlspokethus  unreservedly :  Ifre- 
quently  wowed  my  sentiments  with  the  same  resolute 
spirit  in  the  senate.  Thus,  when  Marcellinusand  Philip- 
pus  were  consuls,  I  carriedfimotion,  that  the  a^rof  the 
Campanian  lands  should  be  referred  to  the  reconsider- 

^  Ml"'"'  *''on  of  a  full  house  on  the  15th  of  May  following.  Now 
tel]me,niyfriend»couldIpossibIybavemadeabolderor 
more  formidable  attack  upon  this  party?  Couldl  possi- 
bly have  given  a  more  convincing  evidence  that  I  had  not 
departed  from  my  old  principles,  notwithstanding  all  I 
Jiad  formerly  suffered  for  their  sake  ?  The  truth  of  it  is, 
this  motion  greatly  exasperated  not  only  those  whom 
it  was  reasonable  to  expect  it  would  offend,  but  others 
upon  whom  I  didnotimagineitwould  have  had  any  such 
effect.  PompeyjSoonafterthis  decree  had  passed,  setfor- 
ward  uponhis  expedition  into  Sardinia  and  Africa,  with- 
outgiving  me  the  least  intimation  ofh  is  being  disgusted. 
In  his  way  thither  he  had  a  conference  with  C»sar  at 
Luca,  who  made  great  complaints  of  this  motion.  He 
had  before,  it  seems,  been  informed  of  it  by  Crassus  at 
.Ravenna,  who  took  that  opportunity  of  incensing  him 
against  me.  And  it  appeared  aflerward  that  Fompey 

Bfdm.  'N.  B.  Thtalettetwu  wrlttoi  two  f out  after  (be  trial  of  Sexliut  and  pob^ 

-Clcaauevcrnid  wiiatbehcMpretaidilohaTeaaid,  "Thatbepicfond  du  glcr^ 
orBibulusto>l)«gli>TTofPompeTMidibBtofCanT,"&c.  1  caonot  think  he  had 
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was  much  dissatisfied  upon  the  same  accouHt.  Tliis  I  bom 
learned  ironi  several  hands,  but  particularly  from  my  ^ 
brother,  who  met  him  in  Sardinia  a  few  days  after  he  ttt— 
had  left  Luca.  Pompey  told  him  he  was  extremely  wbUp. 
glad  of  that  acddeotal  interview,  as  he  wanted  much 
to  talk  with  him.  He  began  with  saying.  That,  as  my 
brother  stood  engaged'  for  my  conduct,  he  should 
expect  him  to  exeit  aU  his  endeavours  to  influence 
me  Accordingly.  Fompey  then  proceeded  very  warmly 
to  remonstrate  against  my  late  motion  in  the  senate, 
reminding  my  brother  of  his  services  to  us  both,  and 
particularly  of  what  had  passed  between  them  con- 
cerning Cesar's  edicts,  and  of  those  assurances,  he 
said,  my  brother  had  given  him  of  the  measures  I 
would  pursue  with  respect  to  that  article.  He  added, 
that  my  brother  himself  was  a  witness,  that  the  steps 
he  had  formerly  taken  for  procuring  my  recall  were 
with  the  full  consent  and  approbation  of  Cssar.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  entreated  him,  if  it  were 
rather  not  in  my  power  or  my  inclination  to  support 
the  interest  and  dignity  ofthe  latter,  that  be  would  at 
least  prevail  with  me  not  to  oppose  them.  The  account 
which  my  brother  gave  me  of  this  conversation,  toge- 
ther with  a  message  I  had  before  received  from  Pom- 
pey by  VibuUius,  to  request  that  I  would  not  proceed 
any  farther  in  the  a£&ir  ofthe  Campanian  lands  till 
his  retum,  threw  me  into  a  very  serious  trun  of  re- 
flections. I  could  not  but  think,  after  having  performed 
&nd  sufiered  so  much  for  my  country,  that  I  might 
now  at  least  be  permitted  to  consider  what  was  due  to 
gratitude  and  to  the  honour  of  my  brother:  and  as  I 
had  ever  conducted  myself  with  integrity  towards  the 
republic,  I  might  be  allowed,  I  hoped,  to  act  the 
same  honest  part  in  my  more  private  connexions.  "* 

'  "  Thb  aUuda  to  thme  oi^igcaunu  which  Quinlu*  Cicno  cnteicd  inlo  in  Mtlm. 
behalf  of  biib(Mbet,tn  Older  10  Induct  PooipcT  to  fiinnihiirecill  ftmbuiuh- 
moU.  Audit  ippaabj  irtutfbUon,  that  he promkied,  on  the pMtflfCicao, 
M>  unlimitjH  w«igim<(in  10  tho  meHuia  of  that  wnbiiiaai  chicr." 

■■  "  Had  Cmui  and  Pompe;  indeed  bnnnerer  to  iiiudihuRaliTieDdi,ao  coo-  lb. 
«idcatiant  of  niit7 might  (oharepicTiilidwiihhmi  to  here  KfuuKedmaKbcoN 
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Ycu  of       "  During  the  time  I  was  engaged  in  these  votes,,  and 
S99;      other  proceedings  with  which  Pompey  appeared  thus 
^■^^^  dissatisfied,  I  was  informed  of  what  passed  in  the  con- 
Mw^  COIL,  versation  of  a  set  of  men,  whom  you  will  now  guess 
without  my  naming  them.    This  party,  though  they 
approved  of  my  public  measures,  as  being  agreeable  to 
what  had  ever  been  their  professed  sentiments,  were  yet 
so  ungenerous  as  to  express  great  satis&ction  in  be- 
lieving that  my  conduct  would  byno  means  please  Pom- 
pey, at  the  same  time  that  it  would  highly  exasperate 
Ciesar.     Well  might  I  resent,  indeed,  so  injurious  a 
treatment ;  but  much  more  when  1  saw  them,  even  be- 
fore  my  face,  maliciously  encoun^og  and  caressing 

my  avowed  enemy : Mine  do  I  c^l  him  ?  rather 

let  me  say,  an  enemy  to  the  laws  and  tranquillity  of  his 
country,  and  to  every  character  of  worth  and  virtue 
amongst  us. 

"  Their  malevolence,  however,  had  not  the  effect 
intended,  and  it  could  not  warm  me  into  those  trans- 
ports of  indignation,  of  which  my  hewt  is  now,  in- 
deed, no  longer  susceptible.  On  the  contrary,  it  only 
induced  me  to  examine  my  situation  in  alt  its  various 
circumstances  and  relations,  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  impartiality:  the  process  and  result  of  which  I  will 
lay  before  you  in  as  few  words  as  I  am  able. 

'*  There  have  been  times,  as  experience  no  less  than 
history  has  taught  me,  when  the  power  of  the  common- 
wealth was  in  worthless  and  wicked  hands.  In  such  a 
conjuncture,  no  hope  of  interest  (which  I  have  at  ^ 

which  wi>eoatt*i;ladiBMDdiiie>itiof  alltbe  realpatiioti  of  the  i^abUe,  and 
oontniylikewiH  lohiiown:  *  achemc  vhtdiliehimKlf  teUi  Atdetu  wu formed 
brihedetttuctidooftheonnniwiwedth.  AdAtuS;!?-  Had  he  ttui^cd  to  tb» 
luUipuMblemudm  whidi  he  hlm*df  Uji  dowD  in  <neofhii  philosophieal  tnatlcM^ 

It  would  tmm  AniifA  mt  imw  ihr  mniliif J  »hlr)i  hw«Ti>li»n  tn  nhirwrnpm  M  oe. 

aeioiiwheie pmateftimdthipinterfendwith nioce eitentiTe obUgetiiHiii:  'H«e 
prima  lei  iaamidtiBiaiidetiit(iafa]ie)  ol  De>iue  rogemoa  ra  turpes,  nae&datllak 
ngBtL'  But  the  tnilhof  It  is,  printcoiendihipwunataHiceniedlnthecMei  bt 
be  weD  knew  that  ndthetPmnpe;  nor  Ctetarhsd  any  attaiAmeclx  tohim  of  (bat 
Und.  Itwaa  fcai alone  that detmniiied  hia  rraotutioot  and  having  oaceUm^ 
•offend  hi  [what  be  caDedl  the  cause  of libertj,  he  did  not  find  himself  diqioaad  to 
be  twice  a  martyr.  Theawfcward  ■nanner.however,  inwhlchheaUempUIOJatliiy 
hbuidf  thnrnghmt  this  letter,  itrj  erldoitljr  ahowi  bow  imposilbU  It  ii  to  bid 
ArewcU  to  Integri^  with  ■  good  gTae^" 
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tittM  mctft  beartily  condemDetl)  nor  fear  of  dmgHr   Vw  «r 
(wliidi  upon  some  oceasions,  howerer,  hu  influenced     «m. 
the  greatest miudB) should  i»revail  with  me  to  co-ope>  ^^^ 
rate  in  their  measures :  no,  not  though  I  were  attached  ^^^f^ 
to  them  by  th  e  strongest  tiei  of  fircaidship  an  d  gratit  ude. 
Batwhenaman  ofPompey's  distinguished  character 
presides  over  the  republic,  a  man  who  has  acquired  that 
eminence  of  power  and  honour  by  the  most  heroic  ac- 
tions, and  the  most  signal  services,  Icould  not  imagine 
it  would  he  imputed  to  me  as  a  levity  of  dtspositioi],  if 
in  some  few  instances  I  declined  a  1  ittle  from  my  generd 
maxims,  and  complied  with  his  inclinations."  But  my 
juttificaUtm,  I  thought,  would  still  rise  in  its  strength, 
when  it  should  be  remembered  that  I  favoured  hiscredit 
and  d^nity  even  from  the  earliest  part  of  my  life ;  as  I 
particnlarly  pnHuotod  them  in  my  pretonhip  and  con<  ^^^^  *■ 
sulate:  when  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  not  TgL4. 
only  assisted  me  with  his  rote  and  his  influence  in  the  '* '"' 
senate  during  my  adveraty,but  joined  his  counsels  and 
lus  effiirts  with  ymirs,  for  the  same  gen^vus  purpose : 
in  a  word,  when  it  shotdd  be  remembered,  that  he  has 
no  other  enemy  in  the  whole  commonwealth  except 
[[ClodiusJ  the  man  who  is  my  professed  adversary.  In 
fionseqnence  of  tfaeae  sentiments  it  was  disolutely  neces- 
sary for  me,  you  see,  to  unite  with  Caesar,  as  one  who 
wasjoinedinthesameviewsandtheBUDeinterest.  His 
friendsh^  likewise,  which  you  are  seniible  my  brother 
and  I  hare  long  shared,  together  with  his  humane  and 
generous  disposition,  which  I  have  abundantly  expe- 
ticDced  bf^  by  his  late  letters  and  his  good  offices  to* 
wards  me,  conbibuted  greatly  to  confirm  me  in  these 

■  **  Geao'i  ennit^kiMe  am  bv  no  mcam  be  amiimti  in  dw  ftonnnUa  Ugkt  Hdm. 
»hBdnh«WMt»HitiUtl»twMaiialllrmei>nfa«lttani«>«tlnJnrtoiutohiihonoyi. 
ItlKcMiAiukealie,  iMl%*maatfitiintaj^fntageoiaopiaSaa  irf'Ponper'B 
pollticd  dunetcT  and  d^ou  dut  be  wu  indueod  to  fidl  in  with  hb  nMuum. 
Od  Iba  OMttnij,  ClMco  moM  mKlmbtedlT  twa  BO  cMMm  fee  bfm  j  ind  M  la  fail 

CieU  Tinns  b*m«  tai  ackMniUnd,  loog  btftn  tbt  dauof  tbli  iMw,  tbu 
>CTC  tDnud  gn  ibe  detOuetiMi  oT  Dm  KpubUc  't><x<yM|*««  (i^p  b«  in 
«M  qiiMic  ■»  AtticH)  «fWH).  nMiMl>*w;  Hin  HwdiB,  wrUttDBiMO  dH  bmk- 
Ing  oat  of  dw  cMl  nr,  he  eelb  Um  hewtlmem  aatXirmimmi,  m  bm  ntMl;  oo- 
M^HteHdwUmMMtWevfcnmnt-"    AdAu-S.  17-8.  W 
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'  Y«n  af   resoliitioofi.    To  which  I  must  add,  that  the  coin- 
ess.     moDwealth  in  general  seemed  to  be  mott  strongly 

^^■"^^  averse  from  giving  any  opposition  to  these  extraordi- 
^^  "^  nuy  men ;  more  especially  after  Cesar  had  performed 
^  such  glorious  exploits  for  the  honour  of  bis  country. 
But  what  had  still  a  farther  and  very  powerful  weight 
in  my  deliberations,  was  Fompey*s  having  engaged  his 
word  for  me  to  Cssar,  as  my  brother  bad  given  the 
same  assurances  to  Fompey. 

"  Plato,  I  remember,  lays  it  down  as  a  m«im  inhis 
divine  writings,  that  *the  people  generally  model  their 
manners  and  their  sentiments  by  those  of  the  great*  A 
maxim  which  at  this  juncture,  I  thought,  merited  my 
particular  attention.  I  wasconvinced  indeed  oflts  truth, 
when  I  reflected  on  the  vigorous  resolutions  which  were 
taken  in  the  senate  on  the  memorable  nones  of  Decem- 
ber: and  it  seemed  no  wonder  so  noble  a  spirit  should 
appear  in  that  assembly,  after  the  animating  example  I 
had  given  them  upon  my  first  entering  on  the  consular 
office.  I  recollected  also,  that,  during  the  whole  time 
which  intervened  between  the  expiration  of  my  conud- 
shipand  that  of  Csesar  and  fiibulus,  when  I  still  retained 
avery  conaiderable  authority  in  the  senate,  all  thebetter 
part  of  the  republic  were  united  in  their  sentiments. 
On  the  other  hand,  about  the  time  you  took  posaessioa 
of  your  government  in  Spain,  the  commonwealth  could 
not  so  properly  be  said  to  be  under  the  administratioD 
of  consuls  as  of  infamous  barterers  of  provinces,'  and 
the  mean  vassals  and  ministers  of  sedition.  It  was 
then  that  discord  and  faction  spread  through  all  ranks 
amongst  us :  and  I  was  marked  out  as  the  victim  of 
party  and  rage.  In  this  critical  season,  however,  not 
only  every  man  of  worth,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
senators,  and  indeed  all  Italy  in  general,  rose  up  with 
remarkable  unanimity  in  my  cause. **  What  the  event 
proved  I  forbear  to  mention  j  as,  in  truth,  it  is  to  be 

*  PiM  kod  Oabiniui.    VU.  uipr.  p.  1. 
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imputed  to  a  complioation  of  errors  and  artifices,  fiat  VMrof 
this  I  will  say,  it  was  not  forces,  so  much  as  leaders  ^m!^ 
to  c(mduct  them,  that  were  wanting  to  me  in  this  ^^'"- 
crisis.     I  must  add,  that  whatever  censure  may  justly  ^^  <xm. 
fall  on  those  who  r^sed  me  their  assistwice,  most " 
certainly  they  who  firstpromised  it,  and  then  deserted 
me,  are  not  less  to  be  blamed.'*     In  a  word,  if  some 
of  my  friends  may  well  be  reproached  for  the  timid 
though  sincere  counsels  they  gave  me,  how  much  more 
severe  must  their  condemnation  prove,  who  artfully 
alarmed  me  with  their  pretended  fears?    Let  it  he 
noted  at  the  same  time  to  my  honour,  that,  zealous  as 
my  fellow-citizens  showed  themselves  to  rise  up  in  the 
defence  of  a  man  who  bad  formerly  stood  forth  in 
theirs,  yet  I  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  ezposed  (un- 
supported as  they  were  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  their  protectors)  to  the  barbarous  insults  of  law- 
less banditti.     On  the  contrary,  I  rather  chose  tb0 
worid  should  judge,  by  the  power  of  my  friends  in 
recalling  me  from  my  exile,  what  their  honest  hu- 
manity could  have  ^fected,  had  I  permitted  them  to 
have  drawn  their  swords  to  prevent  it. 

"  You  were  sensible  of  this  general  zeal  is  my  favour^ 
when  you  undertook  my  cause :  and  you  not  tmly  en- 
couraged but  confirmedit  byyonr  influence  and  autho- 
rity. I  shall  always  most  willingly  acknowledge,  that 
yon  were  assisted  upon  this  occasion  by  some  of  the 
most  connderable  persons  in  Rome ;  who,  it  must  be 
owned,  exerted  themselves  with  much  greater  vigour 
in  procuring  my  return,  than  in  preventing  my  ba- 
nishment: and  hadthfy  persisted  in  the  same  resolute 


«  "  In  tfaia  Dumber  wu  Pompej  Mmielf,  vho,  thooih  he  hid  gif  ei  Cicero  the  Udm. 
mot  adoBD  Mramon  tbtthe  mold  at  Dm  tawnd  of  Ui  life  ^Mcct  him  uiiut 
Clodloi,  jnt,  wfaiD  iAowaid  ODT  uitborwlldud  llic  cxeeodoD  of  dUi  pcomiw,  hi 
-"--'-  '  -■    AiAti.i.».l0.4.IfMBmVa.mtp. 


■iMpthCT  niMecMiUiUe,  thM  Ckm  itwuU  be  n  faijodiefcmt  M  M  MnA  apOD  a  p.  a 

-' ■ '^-"-^aiewlM)teftBwcifhla«pcl0Ef;io6r,  Iinean,«ih«iB 

ndBctlnhlaftimdihip  CO  Pompef.  FntteieeediaUpmn. 
DfanliiU^toirD^^  IhuheetRildnallTbeinfluBindbrainMlKDfdiatldM 
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Vctrc^   ^jjgpovtiotit   they  might  hare  reoorered  their  own 

W9.      atltbority  tt  the  same  time  that  they  obtained  my 

^^•"^   restoration.  The  spirita,  in  truth,  of  the  aristocntical 

s^  con-  part  of  the  republic  were  at  this  time  greatly  raised  and 
animated  by  the  inflexible  patriotism  of  your  conduct 
during  your  consulship,  t^^etherwith  Fompey's  con- 

va  npT.   cuirence  in  the  same  measures.  Csesar,  likewise,  when 

&.  '  '  hesawthesenatedistiDguishinghisgloriousactionsby 
the  most  singular  and  unprecedented  honours,  joined 
in  adding  weight  to  the  authority  of  that  assembly. 
Had  these  happy  circumstances,  therefore,  been  rightly 
improved,  it  would  have  been  impossible  (or  any  ill-de- 
signing citizen  to  have  violated  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  commonwealth.  But  let  me  entreat  you  to  re- 
flect a  moment  on  the  subsequent  conduct  of  my  poll* 
tical  associates.  In  the  first  place,  they  screened  from 
punishment  that  in&mous  intruder  on  the  matron- 
mysteries,  who  showed  no  more  Teverenee  for  the 
awful  cerenumiea  of  the  goddess,  in  whose  honour 
tkeie  aecret  solemnities  are  celebrated,  than  for  the 

luvh  chastity  of  his  three  sisters.  And  thus,  by  preventing 
a  worthy  tribune  of  the  people  from  obtaining  that 
j^tatice  upon  Qodius  which  he  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure, they  deprived  future  times  of  a  most  salutary  ex- 
ample of  chastised  sedition.  Didnottheysufferlikewise 
t^^  monument,  ^at  glorious  monument,  which  waa 
erected,  not  indeed  with  the  spoils  I  had  gained  in 
foreign  vmrs,  but  by  the  generosity  of  the  senate  ftw 
my  civil  serviced;  did  they  not  most  riiamefully  su&r 
it  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  criid  and 
avowed  enemy  ofhis  country  ? '  phliged  most  certainly 
I  am  to  them  for  having  restorra  me  to  the  common- 
wealth :  but  I  could  wish  they  had  conducted  them- 
srfves,  not  only  like  physicians  whose  views  terminate 


"After  thsH 

"        mU  be  „--, ,.„ 

(.  Thii  umple  WM  nbed  at  (lis  Gxit  of  Mount  Pikline,  mar  Cicao'i 


Mppnwm  at  CaHUm'*  taaaiutj,  i 

toi^  iboold  be  ettcied  to  Libertj,  a  t  uubuc  m^amaii  of  thai  Utc  bupy 
j.1. '^iiumplewMnUedMiheWofMoui    "'    '  "■       ' 
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merelj  in  the  health  of  their  patients,  hut  like  tlie    Tm  ot 
sliptffi*  also,  who  endeavour  to  establiah  the  spirits  and     009. 
■vigour  of  those  under  their  care.    Whereas  they  have  ^^'^ 
acted  with  regard  to  tne,  as  Apelles  did  in  relation  to  M|gft°»- 
his  celebrated  picture  of  Venus ;  they  have  finished  ™ 
one  part  of  their  work  with  great  skill  and  accuracy, 
but  left  all  the  rest  a  mere  rude  and  imperfect  Aetch. 
**  In  one  article,  however,  I  bad  the  sati^action  to 
disappoint  my  enemies.     They  imagined  my  banish- 
ment would  have  wrought  the  same  efibct  mi  me,  which 
they  falsely  supposed  a  calamity  of  a  like  kind  produced 
formerly  in  Quintus  Metellus.  This  excellent  person,  va.  toL  4. 
whom  Hook  upon  to  have  been  a  muiof  the  greatest^ 
fortitude  and  magnanimity  ofany  in  his  time,  they  re- 
presented as  broken  and  dispirited  after  his  return  from 
MLile.     But  if  broken  be  really  were,  it  conld  not  be 
the  e£E^  of  his  adversity,  as  it  is  certain  he  submitted 
to  his  sentence  without  the  least  reluetanoe,  and  lived 
vxtAtt  it,  not  only  with  indifierence,  but  with  cheerful* 
nesB.     The  truth  is,  no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  the 
strength  aai  heroism  of  his  mind :  no,  not  even  the 
celebrated  Marcus  Scaurus*  himself.    Nevertheless, 
such  as  they  had  heard,  or  at  least  chose  to  imagine 
Metellus  to  have  been,  they  figured  me  to  themselves : 
or,  if  posoble  indeed,  even  yet  more  d^ect.    The  r^ 
vnse,  however,  proved  to  be  the  case:  andthatgennsl 
concern  which  the  whole  republic  expressed  at  my  ab- 
sence, inspired  me  withmorevigorousspirits  than  Ihad 
ever  before  enjoyed.     The  truth  is,  the  sentence  of 
banishment  against  Metellus  was  repealed  by  a  law  pro* 
posed  only  by  a  single  tribune  of  the  people :  whereas  I 
was  recalled  from  mine  upon  the  motion  of  the  consul 
himself,  and  by  alaw  in  which  every  magistrate  of  Rome 
ciincurred.  Let  me  add,  likewise,  that  each  order  and 
degree  in  the  commonwealth,  headed  by  the  senate 

•  "Tb«aIipttE«enpenacu  vbopreputd  llic  athletic  ennbttaoMbj  onctioaf, 
lodoOierpivpeTiDetluiOijfaiTeiidaiiiglhaDTlgDrcnuuidutiTeiii  thdi  gynmulk 

>  Ai  In&iDOui  •  hfpoaite  md  talm  M  eralind.  %^to1.  4.  p.  17,  tod  SI- 
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v«H0f  and  supported  by  all  Italy,  zealously  united  in  one 
sm.  common  effort  for  recovering  me  to  my  country.'  Yet 
^"^•"^  high  as  these  unexampled  honours  were,  they  have 
9&8A  MD.  never  elated  my  heart  with  pride,  or  tempted  me  to 
assume  an  air  which  could  give  just  ofience  even  to 
Xhe  moat  malevolent  of  my  enemies.  The  whole  of  my 
ambition  is,  not  to  be  wanting  either  in  advice  or  as- 
sistance to  my  friends;  or  even  to  those  whom  I  have 
no  great  reason  to  rank  in  that  number:  it  is  this, 
perhaps,  which  has  given  the  real  ground  of  complunt 
to  those  who  view  only  the  lustre  of  my  actions,  but 
cannot  be  sensible  of  the  pains  and  solicitude  they  cost 
me.  But  whatever  the  true  cause  may  be,  the  pre- 
■tended  one  is,  my  having  promoted  the  honours  of 
Oesar :  a  circumstance  which  they  interpret,  it  seema^ 
■aa  a  renunciation  of  my  old  maxims.  The  genuine 
motives,  however,  of  my  conduct  in  this  instance  are, 
not  only  what  I  just  before  mentioned,  but  particularly 
what  I  hinted  in  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  and  wiU 
now  more  fully  explain. 

"  You  will  not  find  then,  my  friend,  the  aristocratical 
part  of  the  republic  disposed  to  pursue  the  same 
system  as  when  you  left  them :  that  system,  I  mean, 
which  I  endeavoured  to  establish  when  I  was  consul, 
and  which,  though  afterward  occasionally  interrupted, 
and  at  length  entirely  overthrown,  was  again  fully  re- 
stored  during  your  administration.  It  is  now,  however, 
totally  abandoned  by  those  who  ought  most  strenu- 
ously to  have  supported  it.  I  do  not  assert  this  upon  the 
credit  only  of  appearances,  in  which  it  is  exceedingly 
easy  to  dissemble:  I  speak  it  upon  the  unquestionable 
evidence  of  facts,  and  the  public  proceedings  of  those 
who  were  styled  patriots  in  my  consulate.  The  general 
scheme  of  politics,  therefore,  being  thus  changed,  it  is 
timemost  certainly  for  every  man  of  prudence  (inwhich 

ue ;  whiKi]  h«d  hie  ftkndi  to  ilniggle  vitfa,  in  wdei  U  obtain 
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number  I  bare  the  ambition  te  be  jdatly  accounted)  to  Vo*  «r 
vary  likewise  his  p^icular  plan.  Accordingly,  that  aao. 
chief  and  favourite  guideof  my  principles,  whom  I  hare  ''*'•"' 
already  quoted,  the  divine  Plato  himself,  advises,  wrt  ^^"^ 
to  press  any  political  point  farther  than  is  consonant 
to  the  general  sense  of  the  community :  for  methods 
of  violoice,  he  maintains,  are  no  more  to  be  used  to- 
wards one's  country  than  one's  parent.  Upon  this 
maxim,  he  tells  us,  he  declined  engaging  in  puUic 
affiiirs :  andas  he  found  the  people  of  Athens  confirmed 
by  long  habit  in  their  mistaken  notions  of  government, 
he  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  attempt  by  force  what  he 
despaired  of  effecting  by  persuasion.  My  situation* 
however,  is  in  this  respect  different  from  Plato's :  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  I  have  already  embarked  in  public 
affhirs,  it  is  too  late  to  deliberate  whether  I  should 
now  enter  upon  tb^n  or  not ;  so,  on  the  other,  the 
Roman  people  are  by  no  means  so  incapable  of  judg- 
ing of  their  true  interests  as  he  represents  the  Athe- 
nians. It  is  my  happiness  indeed  to  be  able,  by  the 
same  measures  to  consult  at  once  both  my  own  and 
my  country's  welfare."  To  these  connderations  I 
must  add  those  uncommon  acts  of  generosity,  which 
Caesar  has  exerted  both  towards  my  brother  and  my- 
self: 80  much  indeed  beyond  all  example,  that  even 
whatever  had  been  his  success,  I  should  have  thought 
it  incumbent  on  me  at  least  to  have  defended  him.  But 
now,  distinguished  as  he  is  by  sucha  wonderful  series  of 
prosperity,and  crowned  with  so  manyglorious  victories, 
1  cannot  but  esteem  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  re- 
public, abstracted  from  all  personal  obligations  to  him-i 
self,  to  promote  his  honours  as  far  as  ties  in  my  power. 
And  believe  me,  it  is  at  once  my  confession  and  my 

*  It  )■  hm  Toy  (Mj  to  n*  bmr  CIcao  on  be  JnMlSad  ucoidlng  W  hb  own  pifa. 
d^eg,  is  being  iiwmott  to  dw  otmendiiE  >  vnioa  bMwon  Pamper  ind  Cawr. 
"FartMOidiaAtdeiu.InalettawUehm  wiltHnM  tbobraUnfEODt  ofth^  Hdm. 
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Yardf    glory,  that  ii£xt  to  yoo,  tt^ether  with  the  other  ge- 

ma.     nerous  authors  of  my  restoration,  there  is  not  a  man 

^^■'^  in  the  world  from  whom  I  have  reoeived  such  amicable 

»»fthcw>-  offices. 

"  And  now,  hanng  laid  before  you  the  principal  mo- 
tives of  my  conduct  in  general,  I  shall  be  the  better 
able  to  satisiy  you  concerning  my  behaviour  with  re* 
ipect  to  Crarans  and  Vatinius  in  particular:  for,  as  to 
Ap[Mns  and  Caesar,  1  have  the  pleasure  to  find  that 
you  acquit  me  of  all  reproach. 

"  My  reconciliation  then  with  Vatinius  was  effected 
by  the  mediation  of  Pompey,  soon  after  the  former 
was  elected  prsetor.  I  must  confess,  when  he  peti- 
tioned to  be  admitted  a  candidate  for  that  office,  I 
very  warmly  opposed  him  in  the  senate :  but  it  waa 
much  less  Atim  my  resentment  to  the  man  himself, 
than  in  order  to  support  the  honour  and  mterest  of 
Coto.  Soon  after  this  he  was  impeached :  and  it  was 
in  compliance  with  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Caesar 
durt  I  undertook  his  d^enee.  But  you  must  not  in* 
qmre  why  I  appeared  at  this  trial,  orindeed  at  any  other 
of  the  same  kisd,  as  a  witness  in  favour  of  the  accused, 
lest  I  should  hereafter  have  an  o[^rtunity  of  retort- 
ing the  question  upon  you.  Though,  to  say  truth, 
I  may  fairly  ask  it  even  now :  for  do  you  not  remem- 
ber, my  friend,  in  whose  behalf  it  was  that  you  for- 
merly transmitted  certain  honourable  testimonials 
even  from  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Roman  empire? 
You  need  not  scruple,  however,  to  acknowledge  the 
&et:  for  I  have  acted,  and  shall  continue  to  act,  the 
same  part  towards  those  very  persons.  But  to  re- 
turn to  Vatinius :  besides  the  reasons  I  have  already 
assigned,  I  was  provoked  to  eng^e  in  his  defence 
by  an  opposition  of  the  same  sort  which  the  parasite 
recommends  to  the  amorous  soldier  in  the  play.  The 
obsequious  Gnatho,  you  know,  advises  his  friend  the 
captun,  whenever  his  mistrera  endeavours  to  pique  his 
jealousy  by  mentioning  his  rival  I^iasdria,  to  ]^ay  off 
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FuojdiiU  upOD  her  in  return.    Hias,  aa  I  told  tha  rmiit 

judges  8t  this  trial,  since  certain  hononrable  persons,     sm. 
who  were  formerly  much  in  my  intereBt,  had  thought  ^'^•'*- 
fit,  by  many  little  mortifying  instances  in  the  senate,  ^omh  tum- 
to  caress  my  avowed  enemy  before  ray  face,  I  thou^t  *"^^ 
it  but  equit^Ie  to  hare  a  Clodius  on  my  part,  in  op> 
position  to  the  Clodius  on  theirs.  Accordingly  I  have, 
upon  many  occasicms,  acted  laitably  tothiBdeclaration: 
and  all  the  world  acknowledges  I  have  reawn. 

"  Having  thus  explained  my  conduct  with  r^ard  to 
Vatinius,  I  will  now  Jay  before  you  thoae  modves  which 
determined  me  in  respecttoCresans.  I  was  willing,  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  cause,  to  bury  in  oblivion  the 
many  and  great  injuries  I  had  formerly  received  from 
him.  Agreeably  to  this  di^MMition,  as  we  were  then 
Upon  good  terms,  I  should  have  borne  his  unexpected 
defence  of  Gabinius  (whom  he  had  very  lately  with  so 
much  warmth  opposed)  if  he  had  avoided  all  personal 
reflections  on  myself.  But  when,  with  the  most  un- 
provoked violence,  he  broke  in  upon  me  whilst  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  my  speech,  I  must  confess  it  raised  my 
indignation:  and  perhapsltookfire  so  much  the  sooner, 
as  possibly  there  remained  in  my  heart  some  latent 
sparks  of  my  former  resentaient.  However,  my  beha- 
vionr  in  the  senate  upon  this  occasion  was  miicfa  and 
generally  ^plauded.  Among  the  rest,  I  was  cranpli- 
mented  likewise  by  the  same  men  whom  I  have  often 
bii^d  at  in  this  letter;  and  who  acknowledged  I  had 
rendered  a  very  essential  service  to  their  cause,  by  the 
spirit  which  I  had  thus  exerted.  In  short,  tbeyaffected 
to  ^>eak  of  me  in  public^  as  being  now  indeed  restored 
to  the  commonwwlth  in  the  best  and  most  glorious 
sense.  Nevertheless,  they  had  the  malice  in  their  pri- 
vate conversations  (as  I  was  informed  by  persons  of  un- 
doubted honour)  to  express  singular  satisfaction  in  the 
new  variance  that  had  thus  h^pened  between  Crassua 
and  myself:  as  they  pleased  themselves  with  imagining 
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Vtm  «t  it  would  for  ever  throw  me  at  a  distance  from  those  who 
699.  werejoioed  with  him  in  the  same  intereat.  Fompey  in 
"•  ^'  "■_  the  meantime  employed  incredible  pains  to  close  this 


J*^  «»•  breach ;  and  Caesar  also  mentioned  it  in  his  letters  as  an 
accident  that  gave  him  much  concern.  Upon  these 
considerations,  therefore,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  act 
agreeably  both  to  the  dictates  of  my  natural  temper, 
andto  thatexperiencenhichlhadgained  by  my  former 
misfortunsB.  In  pursuance  of  these  sentiments,  I  con- 
sented to  a  reconciliation;  and,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  conspicuous  to  the  world,  Crassus  set  out  for  his 
government  almost  from  under  my  roof :  for  having  in- 
vited himself  to  spend  the  preceding  night  with  me, 
we  supped  together  in  the  gardens  of  my  son-in-law 
Crassipes.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  thought  my 
honour  obliged  me  to  defend  his  cause  in  the  senate: 
and  I  confess  I  mentioned  him  with  that  high  applause 
of  which,  it  seems,  you  have  been  informed. 

"  Thus  I  have  given  you  a  full  detail  of  the  several 
views  and  motives  by  which  I  am  governed  in  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture,  as  well  asof  theparticuhu-  disposition 
in  which  I  stand  with  re^wct  to  the  slender  part  J  can 
pretend  to  clium  in  the  administration  of  public  afi&irs. 
And,  believe  me,  I  should  have  j  udged  and  acted  in  the 
same  manner,  had  I  been  totally  free  from  every  sort 
of  amicable  bias.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  I  should  have 
esteemed  it  the  most  absurd  folly  to  have  attempted  to 
expose  so  superior  a  force}  and,  on  the  other,  sup- 
posing it  possible,  I  should  yet  have  deemed  it  impru- 
dent to  weaken  the  authority  of  persons  so  eminently 
and  sojustly  distinguished  in  the  commonwealth/  Be- 

wtutUeoDbereanerncoiUdDMpaMiUjbchuKalKatimenti.  TlutitwwDM 
pnelkdile  to  bring  down  Cour  ma  Pamper  fmn  that  befglit  of  paver  to  which 

■  very  difficulE  to  nt  limiti  to  wh»t  pradence  ud  pimrvennce  m«y  effect.  Thii 
•t  Ie«wn»  aijd<mUe,«h.t,  if  didr  po-B  w(«  .bwdoBdy  immoYwhle,  Cicero-, 
eondoet  ru  In  the  mnDber  of  those  oukb  which  contribuied  to  render  it  to.  How. 
•nr.anecuiiiMbittbeMtoniibed  tofindom  »uthor  •eriouily  milntainfriH,  th»t, 
FWidnBit  h^  not  bcw  iii:q)g«lhl,iU  wtiuld  yet  h«Te  been  iiDpditk,M>  biwiecked 
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udes,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  dictates  of  sound  policy  Vmt  or 
to  act  in  accommodation  to  particular  conjunctures,  aoa '^ 
and  not  obstinately  persevere  in  one  invariable  scheme,  °-*^-^ 
nhen  public  circumstances,  together  with  the  sent!- swsth  eoo- 
ments  of  the  best  and  wisest  members  of  the  com-  ^' 
munity,  arc  evidently  changed. 

**In  conformity  to  this  notion,  the  judicious  rea- 
soners  on  the  great  art  of  government  have  universally 
condemned  an  inflexible  perseverance  in  one  uniform 
tenor  of  measures.  The  skill  of  the  pilot  is  shown  in 
weathering  the  storm  at  least,  though  he  should  not 
gain  his  port:  but  if  shifting  his  sails,  and  changing 
his  direction,  will  infallibly  carry  him  into  the  intended 
harbour,  would  it  not  be  an  instance  of  most  unreason- 
able tenaciousness,  to  continue  in  the  more  hazardous 
course  wherein  be  began  his  voyage?  Thus  (and  it  is 
a  maxim  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  inculcate)  the 
point  we  ought  all  of  us  to  keep  in  view,  in  our  admi- 
nistration of  the  commonwealth,  is  the  final  enjoyment 
of  an  honourable  repose;  but  the  method  of  securing 
to  ourselves  this  dignity  of  retreat  is  by  having  been 
inflexible  in  our  intentions  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
not  by  a  positive  perseverance  in  certain  favourite 
modes  of  obtaining  it.^    To  repeat,  therefore,  what  I 

that  iowcrii^  chJeA  in  their  ambitlDD*  Swhl.    Pot  it  u  pUin,  fiom  a  pauige  ^d  Att, 
■Imdj  dtad  OBt  of  Ua  lattm  to  Anteua,  t£u  b*  kw^  fbnia>«  llwii  ImowdenlB  ig,  4, 
giQBlh  otavwa  woM  atliM  OTonm  ibe  libenka  of  the  coaunonwialth.*    It  bad 
dnaJj  indaed  daHr^ad  bia  owo ;  lliia  too  b;  ihc  contcviia)  ot  bimKlT.    For  in 
•  Inter  wliidi  ba  mitt*  to  bia  hcodiBr,  takii^  DDtiee  of  tiM  KMOg  appUcathm  that 
Pompa;  tiad  made  (o  bim  to  daftnd  OaUohu,  ha  dedaTC*  he  Darti  will  Gomplr 


'  complj,  howcYcr, ' 


wAy  wqutW,  »o  loof  aa  ba  letaiiMd  tbe  kaal  aimk  of  Ubatf.    Bm 
■er,  b«  tcuuilf  did  1  eqtuiUr,  to  truth,  la  hli  owo  diagracE  and  iba 

the  doctnie  be  hers  adTCDCo.*'    AdQ.Fr.3.1, 

"  The  natooliig  aiiidi  Ctcero  here  ecnplofs  u  eeitahlyjuat,  coDiidertd  aba-  u 
ctkm  between 
L  Fampey,  waa 
■houM  be  frae 

I  nntat  ben  lake  ibe  libcrtr  todiKr  fttin  the  inseBioaaand  judiciotu  genUemu^ 
to  whwnlMnaoancbmdebttdfortheaelranBbtVaiaandianarki.  The  queitioa 
at  Ala  time  does  oot  aeani  to  luTe  been,  wbetlier  Rome  abould  be  fiEe  or  en<- 
alavBd;  but  wbeihs  Rome  ihonld  be  ondei  the  domlDUioD  of  the  triumviiate.  Or 

al  ijrun;  under  which  lUina 
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y«^<^  just  now  declared,  had  I  been  absolutely  uninfluenced 
flB9'  by  every  motive  of  friendship,  I  should  still  have  pur- 
_  sued  the  same  public  measures  in  which  I  am  now 


2^J*-  engaged.  But  when  gratitude  and  resentment  both 
eon^ire  in  recommending  this  scheme  of  action  to 
me,  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  in  adopting  it;  espe- 
cially since  it  appears  most  conducive  to  the  interest 
of  the  republic  in  general,  as  well  as  to  my  own  in  par- 
ticular. To  speak  freely,  I  act  upon  this  principle  so 
much  the  more  frequently,  and  with  the  less  reserve, 
not  only  as  my  brother  is  lieutenant  under  Csesar,  but 
as  the  latter  receives  the  slightest  action,  or  even  word 
of  mine  in  his  favour,  with  an  air  that  evidently  shows, 
that  he  considers  them  as  obligations  of  the  most 
•ensible  kind.  And,  in  &ct,  I  derive  the  same  benefit 
from  that  popularity  and  power  which  you  know  he 
possesses,  as  if  they  wei*e  xo  many  advantages  of  my 
own.  The  sum  of  the  whole  in  short  is  this :  I  ima- 
gined I  had  no  other  method  of  counteracting  those 
perfidious  designs  with  which  a  certain  pu'ty  were 
secretly  contriving  to  undermine  me,  than  by  thus 
uniting  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  men  in 
power  with  those  internal  aids  which  have  never  yet 
been  wanting  to  my  support."* 

Tid.  wapt.     of  the  fidipond  men,  the  TCDcniblebaich  ofecmiulm,  nieh  mmutm  u  tbeomiauli 
p.  1I&  ■o'  cmndar  omlidMn  «f  All  jmr  OMi  or,  ifjtn  piMM,  wbtthcr  Muiriij 

riumldprenil  in  the  eniriTe,  or  *  gorerament  bj  ame  men. 
Melm.  •  ■''nine  lino  chancier  teilluitiqBltyihUlieeMopeii  to  iliKOTeTTMtfaMof 

QceTO,  and^tbereltiuneatdiaiwnc  time  which  Mens  to  belcM  geaeallj  un- 
derstood. Had  then  been  no  odieroTbU  vritjngt  extuit,  hsverer,  but  tUi  ^ngle 
letter,  the  patriot  tianna,  mw  •hoold  buTe  inu^ined,  wuuld  bsTC  been  the  laM 
that  the  world  would  era  biTe  «cilbed  t»  mr  kulhor.  Itia  Dbwmble(ud  itis 
an  obiemtiaa  liir  which  I  am  obliged  to  a  gatlonum,  wbo,  aniidH  fi>  man  Lm- 
poitaat  occnpadoDt,  did  not  refbae  to  be  the  e^miiti  of  diae  papcnX  that  'the 
ptindplM  b;  which  Cioeto  allanpu  to  }uuify  himielf  in  thii  eptatle  ate  nicb  M  win 
equally  defaid  the  moatabandoDed  ptoMitDtion  and  dcaeniooiD  pifltiifl  coadiict. 
Ptnooal  oratittide  and  naentmenti  an  aja  to  piirale  and  panimlar  inltrcata, 
mixed  wi£  a  picteoded  i^acd  to  public  good ;  an  attendon  to  a  broUia's  e^ 
vanooiKnt  aod  farther  bvonr;  a  aoiaiUlitjF  in  beii^  canacd  bf  ■  great  man  in 
power;  a  fdeolaiiaa  of  the  adrantana  daii*ed  ftom  the  popularit;  and  at 
dutgreat  man  Bene'*  ownpenoodH" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

T%e  trUl  tfGMmttaJbr  IrtatimMi  cmduct  im  king  PMimt'i  ^fUr,  Bt  U 
brmight  to  trial  *  wraul  time  fir  flmdering  hit  fminct  of  Syria.  Cicero 
defindi  Aim  of  Ait  teamd  trial,  and  itfindt  Hkewiie  RoUHiu,  aenatd  of  being 
am  aetomj/Uce  In  GoMnioi'i  frouan.  Jnlia,  IA«  danghUr  iff  Caiar,  md  w^ 
o/Patnpty,dia.'P<mlinliiiJlg!Uthu  way  la  Ihe  Capitol,  in  Irhitn^  Cicent 
accrpU,  and  praently  after  rriignt  a  UmlnauKy  imdtr  Ptmfey.  The  finMa) 
^«Kw  cvniMh  it  oMrncted  bj/  the  trilmna.  A  dt'fj^  ii  ttarled  to  creaU 
Pompey  dictator,  An!  U  quickly  dropped.  An  itOerregnnm  daring  Uiejlril 
oil  manlkt  Iff  t^  gear  ^eO.    M.  JUentla  and  Ca.  DoniHiu  are  e/ittin  aKunli, 

CicBBo's  English  historian  observes,  that  the  long  ywoT 
and  elaborate  imswerofthe  patriot  to  his  friend  Len-  ^^^ 
tulus's  inquiry,  concerning  the  change  in  his  political  B-C-"- 
conduct,  was  written  before  Cicero's  defence  of  Gabi-  ageih  ooo. 
nius  :  otherwise  he  wonld  have  had  a  still  harder  task  '"'*''• 
to  make  an  apology  for  himself. 

The  recall  of Gabinius  irom  his  government  of  Syria 
had  been  decreed  the  hut  year ;  but  be  did  not  return 
.to  Rome  till  about  the  end  of  September  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  He  boasted  every  where  oo  his  journey  Hiddi.  p. 
that  he  was  going  to  demand  a  triumph  ;  and,  to  carry  S!?q^ 
mi  that  force,  continued  awhile  without  the  gates,  till,  ^Jt'*' 
perceiving  how  odious  he  was  to  all  within,  he  atole 
privately  into  the  city  by  night  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  being  insulted  by  the  populace.  There  were  three 
different  impeachments  provided  against  him ;  the 
first,  for  treasonable  practices  against  the  state ;  the 
second,  for  plundering  his  province ;  the  third,  for 
bribery  and  corruption  :  and  so  many  persons  offered 
themselves  to  be  prosecutors,  that  there  was  a  contest 
among  them  before  the  pnetor,  how  to  adjust  their 
several  claims. 

The  first  indictment  fell  to  L.  Lentulus,  who  ac- 
cused him  the  day  after  he  entered  the  city,  that,  in 
defiance  of  religion  and  the  decree  of  the  senate,  he 
had  restored  the  king  of  £gypt  with  an  army,  leaving 
lus  own  province  naked,  and  open  to  tfae  incursion  of 
enemies,  who  had  made  great  devastations  in  it,— G*- 
bioius  durst  not  show  his  head  for  the  first  ten  days, 
till  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  senate,  in  Mder  to 
k2 
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Ym  of  give  them  an  account,  according  to  custom,  of  the 
^9^  State  of  his  province  and  the  troops  which  he  had  left 
"■^^  in  it.  As  soon  as  he  had  told  his  story,  he  was  going  to 

s»8th  ooo-  retire ;  but  the  consuls  detained  him,  to  answer  to  a 
complaint  brought  against  him  by  the  publicans,  or 
faimers  of  the  revenues,  who  were  attending  at  the 
door  to  make  itgood.  This  drew  on  a  debate,  in  which 
Gabinius  was  so  urged  and  teased  on  all  sides,  but 
especially  by  Cicero,  that,  tremblingwith  passion,  and 
unable  to  contain  himself,  he  called  Cicero  a  banished 
man  :  upon  which,  says  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  bro- 
ther, "  nothing  ever  happened  more  honourable  to 
me  :  the  whole  senate  to  a  man  left  their  seats,  and 
with  a  general  clamour  ran  up  to  his  very  face  ;  while 
the  publicans  also  were  equally  fierce  and  clamorous 
against  him,  and  the  whole  company  behaved  them- 
selves just  as  you  yourself  would  have  done." 

AdQuiBt.       Cicero  had  been  deliberating  forsome  time,  whether 

'  ^'  ^'     he  should  not  accuse  Gabinius  himself;  but,  out  of 

regard  to  Pompey,  was  content  to  appear  only  as  a 

witness  against  him,  and,  when  the  trial  was  over, 

gives  the  fbllowiog  account  of  it  to  his  brother. 

lb.  4.  "  Gabinius  is  acquitted :  nothing  was  ever  so  stupid 

as  his  accuser,  L.  Lentulus;  nothing  so  sordid  as  the 
bench :  yet,  if  Pompey  had  not  taken  incredible  pains, 
^nd  the  rumour  of  a  dictatorship  had  not  infused  some 
apprehensions,  hecould  not  have  held  up  his  head  even 
against  Lentulus:  since,  with  such  an  accuseraud  such 
judges,  of  the  seventy-two,  who  sat  upon  him,  thirty- 
two  condemned  htm.  The  sentence  is  so  infamous, 
that  he  seems  likely  to  fall  in  the  other  trials ;  especially 
that  for  plundering.  But  there  is  no  republic,  no  se- 
nate, no  justice,  no  dignity,  in  any  of  us :  what  can  I 
say  more  of  the  judges?  there  were  but  two  of  them  of 
prtetorian  rank ;  Domitius  Calvinus,  who  acquitted  him 
so  forwardly,  that  all  the  world  might  see  it;  and  C. 
Cato,  who,  as  soon  as  the  votes  were  declared,  ran 
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officionsljfnmitliebenchitocaiTythefirstnewstoPom-    VMr«r 
■pey.  Some  say,  and  particularly  Sallust,  that  I  ought      ^gs^ 
to  have  accused   him  :'  but  should  I  risk  my  credit  ^^fl"^ 
with  such  judges  ?  What  a  figure  should  I  have  made,  s^Bch  ooo. 
if  he  had  escaped  from  me?    But  there  were  other 
things  which  influenced  me :  Fompey  would  have  con- 
sidered it  as  a  struggle,  not  about  Gabinius's  safety, 
but  his  own  dignity:  it  must  have  made  a  breach  be- 
tween us :  we  should  have  been  matched  like  a  pair 
of  gladiators ;  as  Pacidianua  with  ^seminustbeSam- 
nite  i  he  would  probably  have  bit  off  one  of  my  ears, 

or  have  been  reconciled  at  least  with  Clodius. 

For,  after  all  the  pains  which  I  had  taken  to  serve  him, 
when  I  owed  nothing  to  him,  he  every  thing  to  me, 
yet  he  would  not  bear  my  differing  from  him  in  pub- 
lic afi&irs,  to  say  do  worse  of  it :  and  when  he  was  less 
powerful  than  he  is  at  present,  showed  what  power  he 
had  against  me  in  my  flourishing  condition,  why  should 
I  now,  when  I  have  lost  even  all  desire  of  power,  when 
the  republic  certainly  has  none,  when  he  alone  has 
all,  choose  him  of  all  men  to  contend  with?  For  that 
must  have  been  the  case :  I  cannot  think  that  you 
.would  have  advised  me  to  it.  Sallust  says,  that  I  ought 
to  have  done  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and,  in  com- 
pliment to  Pompey,  have  defended  him  ;  who  begged 

it  ofme  indeed  very  earnestly. A  special  friend  this 

Sallust!  to  wish  me  to  involve  myself  in  a  dangerous 
enmity,  or  perpetual  infamy.  I  am  delighted  with  my 
middle  way ;  and  when  I  had  given  my  testimony  faith- 
fully and  religiously,  was  pleased  to  hear  Gabinius  say, 
that,  if  it  should  be  permitted  to  him  to  continue  in  the 
city,  he  would  make  it  his  business  to  give  me  satisfac- 
tion ;  nor  did  he  so  much  as  interrogate  me. "  He  Ad  am. 

gives  the  sameaccount  of  this  trial  to  his  other  friends :  *■ "' 
"  How  L^itulus  acted  his  part  so  ill,  that  people  were 
persuaded  that  he  prevaricated and  that  Gabi- 
nius's escape  was  owing  to  the  indefatigable  industiy 
flf  Pompey,  and  the  corruption  of  the  bench." 
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About  the  time  of  this  trial  there  happened  a  terrible 
inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  did  much  damage  at 
Rome ;  maay  houaes  and  shops  were  carried  away  by  it. 


8M*  i»o-  and  the  fine  gardens  of  Cicero's  son-in-law,  Crassipes, 
^jqI^j^  demolished.  It  was  all  charged  to  the  absolution  of 
>•  7>  Gabinius,  after  his  daring  violation  of  religion,  and 

contempt  of  the  Sibyl's  books ;  Cicero  applies  to  it  the 

following  passage  of  Homer: 

"  Aa  when  in  witnnin  Jore  hi*  far/  poun, 
And  canb  <■  kmiai  with  inriMBtit  drnwatj 
When  guilty  moruJi  break  th'  eunul  kwi, 
'  And  jadg»  bribed  beCay  the  riglilcoui  cuuci 

From  thdr  deep  bedi  he  bidi  (be  liTcn  risc^ 
And  opou  all  the  Boodgatet  </  ihe  iklei."     Hr.  Pope,  IL  10.  4SR. 

But  Gabinius*B  danger  was  not  yet  over:  he  was  to 
be  tried  a  second  time,  for  the  plundering  his  province, 
where  C.  Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  his  ac- 
cuser, and  M.  Cato  his  judge,  with  whom  he  was  uot 
likely  to  find  any  favour :  Pompey  pressed  Cicero  to 
defend  him,  and  would  not  admit  of  any  excuse  ;  and 
Gabinius's  humble  behaviour  in  the  late  trial  was  in- 
tended to  make  way  for  Fompey's  solicitation.  Cicero 
lb.  L  Stood  firm  for  a  long  time :  "  Pompey  (says  he)  la- 
bours hard  with  me,  but  has  yet  made  no  impression ; 
no*,  if  I  retain  a  grain  of  liberty,  ever  will : 

'  Oh  t  ere  thai  din  diurace  shall  blail  mjr  fma, 
0'ertAdnime,eaillir"'^^  D.  4.S18. 

ButFoinpey'sincessantimportunity,backedbyCa£sar'B 
earnest  request,  made  it  vain  to  struggle  any  longer^ 
4nd  forced  him,  against  his  judgment,  his  resolution* 
and  his  dignity,  to  defend  Gabinius ;  at  a  time  whea 
his  defence  at  last  proved  of  no  service  to  him  ;  for  he 
was  found  guilty  by  Cato,  and  condemned  of  course 
to  a  perpetual  baniEJimeut. , 

The  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  Posthumus,  a  person  of 

equestrian  rank,  was  an  appendix  to  that  of  Crabinius. 

It  was  one  of  the  articles  against  Gabinius,  that  he  had 

_  received  about  2,000,000  for  restoring  king  Fb^emy^ 
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yetallfaisestatethat  waa  to  be  found  wM  not  sufficient    "^^^ 
to  aosner  the  damages  in  which  he  was  condemiied }      eos. 
Dorcould  he  give  any  security  for  the  rest:  in  this  case,  ^*^'^ 
the  DM^hod  was,  to  demand  the  de6cieDcy  Jrora  those  ^^°*' 
through  whose  hands  the  management  of  his  money  i^^^ 
affitirs  had  passed,  and  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  p-  ^^^ 
sharers  in  the  spoil :  this  was  charged  upon  Rabirius, 
and  "  that  he  had  advised  Gt^initts  to  undertake  the 
restoration  of  the  king,  and  accompanied  him  in  it, 
and  was  employed  to  sol  icit  the  payment  of  the  money, 
and  lived  at  Alexandria  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
king's  service,  as  the  public  receiver  of  the  taxes,  and 
wearing  the  pallium  or  habit  oi  the  country." 

Cicero  uiged  in  defence  of  Rabirius,  "  that  he  had  FwC.  Bab. 
borne  no  part  in  that  transaction  ;  but  that  his  whole 
crime,  or  rather  folly,  was,  that  he  had  lent  the  king 
great  sums  of  money  for  his  support  at  Rome;  and 
ventured  to  trust  a  prince,  who,  as  all  (he  world  then 
thought,  was  going  to  be  restored  by  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  people :  that  the  necessity  of  going  to 
Egypt  for  the  recovery  ,of  that  debt  was  the  source 
of  all  his  misery;  where  he  was  forced  to  take  what- 
ever  the  king  would  give  or  impose :  that  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  commit  himself  to  the 
power  of  an  arbitrary  monarch :  that  nothing  could  be 
more  mad,  than  for  a  Roman  knight,  and  citizen  of  a 
republic  of  all  others  the  most  free,  to  go  to  any  plocQ 
where  he  must  needs  be  a  slave  to  the  will  of  another; 
and  that  all  who  ever  did  so,  as  Plato  and  the  wisest 
had  sometimes  done  too  hastily,  always  suffered  for 
it:  this  was  the  case  of  Rabirius;  necessity  carried 
him  to  Alexandria ;  his  whole  fortunes  were  at  stake, 
which  he  was  so  far  from  improving  by  his  traffic 
with  that  king,  that  he  was  ill-trested  by  him,  im- 
prisoned, threatened  with  death,  and  glad  to  run 
away  at  last  with  the  loss  of  all :  and  at  that  very 
time,  it  was  wholly  owing  to  Cesar's  generosity,  and 
regard  to  the  merit  and  misfortunes  of  an  old  friend,  - 
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Ytuof  that  he  was  eaabled  to  support  bis  former  rank  and 

BOMB  ^  •        J-      •                 1. 

699.      equestnan  dignity. 

"•^'^  Gabinius's  trial  had  so  near  a  relation  to  this,  and 


®2^«^  was  therein  so  often  referred  to,  that  the  prosecutor 
could  not  easily  neglect  the  fair  opportunity  of  rally- 
ing Cicero  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  it: 
Memmius  observed,  that  the  deputies  of  Alexandria 
had  the  same  reason  for  appearing  in  behalf  of  Gabi- 
nius,  which  Cicero  had  for  defending  him,  the  com- 

ProC.iub.mand  of  a  master.—-"  No,  Memmius  (replied  Cicero). 

'^  my  reason  for  defending  him  was  a  reconciliation  with 

him ;  for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own,  that  my  quarrels 
are  mortal,  my  friendships  immortal :  and  if  you  ima- 
gine that  I  undertook  that  cause  for  fear  of  Pompey, 
you  neither  know  Pompey  nor  me ;  for  Pompiey  would 
neither  desire  it  of  me  against  my  will,  nor  would  I, 
after  I  had  preserved  the  liberty  of  my  citizens,  ever 
give  up  my  own." 

M^  Whatever  Cicero  might  say  for  himself  in  the  flou- 

rishing style  of  an  orator,  it  is  certain  that  he  knew  and 
ielt  his  defence  of  Gabinius  to  be,  what  it  really  was,  an 
indignity  and  dishonour  to  him,  which  he  was  forced  to 
submit  to  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  and  his  engage- 
ments with  Pompey  and  Cssar,  as  he  often  laments  to 

Ad  Qnmt.   bis  friends  in  a  very  passionate  strain  :  "  I  am  afflicted 

*■  ^  (says  he),  my  dearest  brother,  I  am  afflicted,  that  there 

is  no  republic,  no  justice  in  trials ;  that  this  season  of 
my  life,  which  ought  to  flourish  in  the  authority  of  the 
senatorian  character,  is  either  wasted  in  the  drudgery 
of  the  bar,  or  relieved  only  by  domestic  studies  ;  that 
what  I  have  ever  been  fond  of  from  a  boy. 


is  wholly  lost  and  goiie ;  that  my  enemies  are  partly 
VdL  PaL   not  opposed,  partly  even  defended byme;  and  neither 
V^  Hu.  "fbat  I  love  nor  what  I  hate  left  free  to  me." 
'*^^  .  About  this  time,  and  while  Cssar  was  engaged  in  his 

Cm.         secMidexpeditioninto  Britain,  hisdaughter  Julia,Pom- 
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pey*8  wife,  died*in  child-bedat  Rome,  having  been  first    Viar  or 
delireredof  a  SOD,  which  died  also  soon  after  her.   Her      essi 
loss  was  not  more  lamented  by  the  husband  and  father,  "•'^•"" 
who  both  of  them  tenderly  lored  her,  than  by  all  their  »">«»• 
common  friends,  and  the  well-wishers  to  the  public 
peace,  who  considered  it  as  a  source  of  fresh  disturbance 
to  the  state,  from  the  ambitious  views  and  clashing  in- 
terests of  the  two  chiefs,  whom  the  life  of  one  so  dear, 
and  the  relation  of  son  and*  father,  seemed  hitherto  to 
have  united  by  the  ties  both  of  daty  and  auction. — 
The  jealousies  and  separate  interests  of  the  triumvirs  HkUL 
had  obliged  tbem  to  manage  their  power  witJi  some  ^  '  ** 
decency,  and  to  extend  it  but  rarely  beyond  the  then 
customary  forms ;  but  whenever  that  league,  which 
had  made  them  already  too  great  for  private  subjects, 
should  happen  to  be  dissolved,  it  was  thought  that  the 
next  contest  must  of  course  be  for  dominion,  and  the 
single  mastery  of  the  empire. 

Onthe2dofNovember,C.Pontininstriumpfaedover 
the  Allobrt^es :  he  had  been  prietor  when  Cicero  was  Ad  Qnhit. 
consul,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  m^stracy,  obtained  the  xdAtt. 
goTemmentofthatpartofGaul,which,8ometimeafter,  *■•■ 
provoked  by  oppression,  broke  out  into  rebellion,  bat 
was  reduced  by  the  vigour  of  this  general.  For  this  ser- 
vice be  demanded  a  triumph,  but  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion, which  he  surmounted  with  incredible  patience:  for 
he  persevered  in  his  suit  for  five  years  successively ;  re- 
sidingall  that  while,  according  to  custom,  in  thesuburbs 
of  the  city,  till  he  gained  his  point  at  last  by  a  kind  of 
,  violence.  Cicero  was  his  friend,  and  continued  in  Rome 
on  purpose  to  assist  him ;  and  the  consul  Appius  served 
him  with  all  his  power;  but  Cato  protested  that  Ponti- 
nius  should  never  triumph  while  he  lived;  "though    . 
this  (says  Cicero),  like  many  of  bis  other  threats,  will 
end  in  nothing."  The  prater  Galba,  who  had  been 

ri  of  her  death  wlA  an  lUKsmmaD  fiimiMMi 
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Ywof    FoDtinius'a  lieutenant,  having  ^t>cureil  by  stratagem 
609.     an  act  of  the  people  in  hie  favour,  he  entered  the  city  in 
"• '■'■"•  his  crinmphal  chariot,  where  he  was  so  rudely  received 
sesdi  COD-  and  opposed  in  his  passage  through  the  streets,  th^ 
'"'^^      he  was  forced  to  make  his  way  with  his  sword,  and 

the  slaughter  of  many  of  his  adversaries. 
AdAtt  In  the  md  of  the  year  Cicero  consented  to  be  one 

of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain,  which  he  began  to 
think  convenient  to  the  preaent  state  of  his  af&irs,  and 
resolved  to  set  forward  for  that  province  about  the  mid- 
dle of  January:  but  this  seeming  to  give  some  um- 
Ad  Qohu.  hrage  to  Caesar,  who  in  his  letters  desired  him  to  con- 
^  ^       tinue  at  Rome,  he  soon  changed  his  mind,  and  re- 
signed his  lieutenancy :  to  which  he  seems  to  allude  'm 
lb.  9. 1.     a  letter  to  his  brother,  where  he  says,  that  he  had  no 
second  thoughts  in  what  concerned  Cssar;  that  he 
would  make  good  his  engagements  to  him  ;  and,  being 
entered  into  his  friendship  with  judgment,  was  now: 
attached  to  him  by  affection. 

The  prodigious  unprecedented  knaveries  of  the  con- 
suls and  consular  candidates,  and  what  followed  thercr- 
upon,  so  retarded  the  elections,  that  the  year  expired 
before  the  state  was  provided  with  new  consuls ;  and  tb? 
tribunes,  whose  authority,  while  there  were  no  consuls 
to  control  them,  was  in  a  manner  absolute,  did  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  keep  off  all  assemblies  for  the  election 
of  those  magistrates :  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
Pompey  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  opposition,  having 
entertained  the  fond  desire  of  being  appointed  dictator. 
MudL       He  chose,  however,  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight;  and 
p.  033.       retired  into  the  country,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  af< 
fecting  a  sovereignty  which  Sylla  had  made  so  odious, 
AdQnint   "The  nimour  of  a  dictatorship  (says  Cicero)  is  dis- 
^^         agreeable  to  the  honest;  but  the  other  things  which 
they  talk  of*  are  more  so  to  me.     The  whole  a^r  is 
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dreaded.. but: flags:  ANnpeyflsdjdiacUimK it,  though    ^***^ 
he  nerer  dwied  it  to  me  biefore.  The  tribune  Himu     ms. 
will  probably  be  the  froakdtar.  Good  gods !  how  silly  ^^**- 
and  fond  of  himself  without  a  rival  1  At  Pompey's  re-  '^°~' 
<^uest  Ihave  deterred  Crassus  Junianus,  who  pays  great 
regard  to  me,  from  meddling  with  it.    It  is  hard  to 
know  whether  Pinnpey  really  desires  it  or  not;  but  he 
willnotconviaceusthatheis  aversetoitiif  Hirras  stir 

m  the  afiair."  In  another  letter "  Nothing  is  yet  Ad  Qnhit 

done  as  to  the  dictatorship  ;  Pompey  is  still  absent; 
Appius  in  a  great  biutle  ;  Hirrus  preparing  to  propoae 
it;  but  several  are  named,  as  ready  to  interpose  their 
n^ative :  the  people  do  not  trouble  their  heads  about 
it;  the  chiefs  are  gainst  it}  1  keep  myself  quiet." 

l^tnbuneHimi8,*nieqtionedinthefleletters,did!<^  _ 
actually  drop  some  hmts  leading  to  a  dictatonhip ;  for  Pht.  in 
which  Cato  treated  him  ao  roughly,  thrt  he  was  ^most   "^^ 
reduced  to  throw  up  his  -office.    Q.  Pompeius  Ruiiia,  iho.  l  m. 
aoother  of  the  tribunes,  the  grandstm  of  Sylla,  and  the  ^ 
most  warm  espouaer  of  a  dictator,  was,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  committed  to  prison.'  This  checked  all  pro- 
ceeding in  that  pr<^ect:aDdPDmpey  himself  finding  the 
greater  part  of  the  leadiogmen  uttMrlyaverse  to  his  dic- 
tatonhip, he  yielded  at  laat,  after  an  interr^numofiix 
months  that  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  and  M.  Mesaala, 
two  of  the  four  candidates  (who,  Cicero  tells  us,  were 
all  alike)  should  be  declared  consuls.  Domitius  was  <»ie  vid.  n^. 
of  the  contractors  for  forging  decrees,  and  was  without  '^  "** 

baoDCB*BriiiBUeidutk«bMdaftlwt^nblic;  BntirbrodwrtUi^lwinMnt 

ig  vane  tW  dill  propoul,  I  euiiMt  gno*  wbj  Di.  Middteton  mji,  tiMt  Ct-  P.  0S4. 

«  ««rt  odKT  Ihfaigi,  wUdi,  In  tlw  piSMM 

M  of  more  dugiKNu  eonieqiunee  tliuia 

-'—  '"-'ibenminogieMraiMi  tobc 

,  ibUe  (ai^  he)  WW  in  K>  great 

ft  disoidei,  that  notfabig  1m  tban  the  dietuorial  power  coidd  reduce  It  to  ■  tolmbk 

MMe."    (I  (n;  die  nadv  to  ngMadxr  liik  eoocnrioo.] 

'  Tfai*  te  ■  bet,  M7I H .  Cnvicr,  I  cm  ecMtn  btUme,  u  it  )i  not  to  be  pndUed 

fakaUlhehiMoiToftlKRaDuiTepnbUc.  ThipenouofthetribuneewenHoced— 

Bewdw,  It  i>  de«  bom  the  wmSaiaiif  of  ANotiiiM  Pediua*,  thM  ihii  Pompdn 

Rsftis  wee  tribune  tbe  Ten  fl>Ilowli«tbeanMot.   NawlmenakniffcrlbecnMani 

Ar  the  mtat  wglelrelw  to  be  cea&aedln  office  ecven 

been  an  exe^tiDn lnbTaDri)(B>ifni,A*coaiw would  n 

of  It. 
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Ven  of   doubt  Supported  in  this  electioD  by  the  interest  of  his 

ees.      kinsman,  L.  DomitiuB,  the  consul,  another  of  the  cod- 

^  **"*'  tractors  :  as  for  Messala,  Cicero  had  particularly  re- 

•■^«»-  commended  him  to C«sar;  asappearabywhathewrites 

AdQuint.   to  his  brother  Quintua :  "  As  to  yoar  reckoning  Mes- 

ft.  3. 8.     gala  sQd  Calvinos  sure  consuls,  you  agree  with  what 

we  think  here  ;  for  1  will  be  answerable  to  Cssar  for 

Messala." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


V.  R.  700.  The  first  news  from  abroad,  after  the  inauguration 
^^•^  ofthe  consuls,  was  of  the  ill  success  of  Crassus's  hostile 
389th MO-  expedition  into  the  Parthian''  territories;  a  war  com- 
^^  menced  without  any  order  or  explicit  permission  from 
Onm.  the  senate,  and  to  which  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
^^um   gQ^2,^ggQg^^^^^(.|jggQlgg,Qt;|yg^  Thc  repubUc  Had, 

P^ tols. ^^^ ^y  Syll*» *id afterward  byPompey,  made le^ues 
p.  1M~    of  peace  and  amity  with  the  Parthians,  and  had  never 
complained  of  any  infraction  of  them  ;  so  that  this  peo- 
ple, having  no  reason  to  apprehend  an  invasion,  had 
made  no  preparations  against  it.    Crassus,  therefore, 

JuMin,  '  WeuefaddlhUiluPinhiMniin 


in  the  Scjlhiaa  Uoguue  ilgnifia  mile*.  Tbe  counnr  to  which  ihej  rttind  (iw  m 
■ettlcmmt  vu  ■  moB  Met,  Wing  tn  die  *outh  of  UymniB,  and  lo  the  caM  of 
Media,  and  eomiMed  chiefl*  of  butcn  mountaiu  uid  undj  idunt.  During  the 
mpitca  of  the  AnTrluu,  Medu,  and  Pcrnwii,  ind  the  fint  Macedonim  kingi  of 


■ettlcRMnt  vai  ■  •nialf  Daot,  Wing  to  the  eouth  of  Uyrcania,  it 

.,    ..       ._.  .___..._j    t'  -,  ofi^ 

(c  the  b^uiningof  theChriniaD  an,  and  «4ii1e  Anliochiu,  lur. 


lwOod,« 

Who  ATNCcamH  is  not  agreed,  but  il  k  oenain  that  ba  waaalvajacoaridatdn 
tba  founder  of  the  Pattblao  entire,  and  dtat  hi>  memorj  ma  'm  locb  Tnenrion 
among  them,  that  aUbJaanlwannaloiAhii  name.  Anaoee  eilaided  the  PaiOiaa 
dominloa  bcyeod  the  Umila  of  Paithia ;  and  in  bngth  of  time  it  baoaoia  ■>  br  •>• 
laigcd  b;  the  oooquMti  of  the  following  Idngi,  BataindudealinoeiaU  IhecauntiT 
betwam  the  Oiiu  and  the  Euphialea.  Iti  royal  dtiei  mre  CleaipbDa  upoa  tM 
Tigiii,  and  Eehatana  In  Media.    ThePanhianMUiery  wenalmoMal" 


Som^  clad  in  onnplele  aBuonr,  made  um  of  kaig  qieari  in  Bf^t.  The  n 
aeanfotheroSkwTeweapoDithan  Ibe  bow  and  anoiri  buctheywoeao  J 
intbemanagenMDtoftheM,  aa  to  be  no  Icn  formidable  when  Ibey  turned  tbeic 


oeanfotheroSkwTeweapoDithan  Ibe  bow  and  anowi  but  they  woeaodexter- 

auiintbeiDanagenMDtoftheM,  aatobenolcHformidal) _ -i..>.-i- 

badu  upon  iheit  enemiea  than  when  they  beed  thtm. 
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b^nniDg  his  march*  soon  after  his  arriTal  in  the  east,    ^■v  of 
passed  the  Euphrates  over  a  bridge  of  boats,  without     700. 
opposition,  overran  a  great  part  of  Mesopotamia,  and         "^ 
possessed  himself  of  several  towns ;  which  being  most  !^|^^ 
of  them  Grecian  colonies,  averse  to  the  Parthian  go- 
vernment, readily  submitted  to  him. 

It  is  said,  that  for  vanquishinga  small  body  of  horse, 
commanded  by  a  Parthian  officer,  and  for  reducing  by 
force  an  inconsiderable  fortress,  called  Zenodotia,  Cras- 
8U8  had  the  wedtoeas  to  suffer  himself  to  be  saluted 
imperator  by  his  soldiers,  who  at  the  same  time  de* 
spised  him  for  his  vanity. 

But  bis  greatest  folly  (says  Plutarch)  next  to  the  en- 
terprise  itself,  was,  that,  instead  of  pursuing  his  advan- 
tage, and  pushing  on  to  Seleucia  and  Babylon,  he  re- 
passed the  Euphrates,  leaving  behind  him  only  7000 
foot  and  1000  horse  to  garrison  the  places  he  had 
taken,  and  retired  into  Syria,  for  his  winter-quarters; 
thereby  giving  leisure  to  the  Parthians  to  prepare  an 
array  t^inst  the  next  year's  campaign.  Nor  did  Cras- 
sus,  during  the  winter,  take  the  prudent  care  to  see  his 
troops  (veil  exercised,  and  well  provided  for  the  war,  but 
acted  the  part  of  a  publican  rather  than  a  general,  exa- 
mining into  the  revenues  of  the  province,  screwing  them 
aptotbe  utmost  height,  and  using  all  other  methods  of 
exaction  whereby  to  enrich  himself.  Being  told  of  im- 
mense treasures  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
thither  he  impatiently  hasted,  with  apart  ofhis  array,  to 
srize  so  delicious  and  so  easy  a  prey.  Eleazer,  one  of 
the  priests,  was  then  treasurer  of  the  temple.  Among 
other  things,  which  be  had  under  his  charge,  was  a  bar 
of  gold  of  the  weight  of  300  Hebrew  minse.  This,  for 
the  better  securing  of  it,  he  had  put  into  a  beam,  which 


ndT,  "  Wh7,  king,  jon  begin  rout  d>T'i  mcfc  at  die  twdAh 
boor."  The  Icing  kmulfynoUed,  "Andvoo.gennlimettiiiiki  jMi  are  not  tm 
"~*~  ""   ~    ir  expedition  a^dut  ibc  PtMUnw."    Cnam  me  pwt  mtj,  and 
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T«r  of  be  had  csosed  to  be  made  hollow  for  that  purpose ;  and 
7oa  placingthisbeamoTertheentraQce,whicbwa8  from  the 
"•*^-"-  Holy  Place  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  caused  the  veil, 
a^  MO.  which  parted  these  two  places,  to  be  fastened  to  it,  and 
*"  "^  to  hang  down  from  it.  Perceiving  Crassna's  design  of 
plundering  the  temple,  he  endeavoured  to  compound 
the  matter  with  him,  and  therefore  telling  him  of  such  a 
barof  goldin  his  custody,  promised  to  discover  and  de^ 
]iverittohim,uponconditionthat  he  wouldbe  satisfied 
with  it,  and  spare  all  the  rest:  Crassus  accepted  of  the 
proposal,  and  solemnly  prpmised  with  an  oath,  that,  on 
having  this  bar  of  gold  delivered  to  him,  he  would  be 
contented  with  It,  and  meddle  with  nothing  elsd.  Rely- 
ing on  this  promise,  Eleazerput  him  in  possession  of  the 
gold.  Crassus  had  no  sooner  received  it,  but,  foi^tting 
his  oath,  he  not  only  seized  the  2000  talents  whi^ 
Pompey  had  left  untouched,  but  ransacked  the  temple 
alt  over,  and  robbed  it  of  every  thing  he  thought  worth 
taking  away,  to  the  value  of  80U0  talents  more  ;  so  that 
the  whole  of  what  he  took  from  thence  amounted  to 
10,000  talents,  which  is  above  3,000,000of  our  money.' 
[Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14.  et  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  l.J 

As  soon  as  the  season  ofthe  year  permitted,  Crassus^ 
strengthened  by  lOOOGallic  horse,  which  his  son  Pub- 
lius  brought  hira  from  Cfesar's  army,  drew  all  his  forces 
together,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Par> 
thians,  who  had  now  got  ready  a  very  great  army  for 
their  defence.  But,  before  they  entered  upon  action, 
ambassadors  were  sent  fromOrodes,  the  Parthian  king, 
to  the  Roman  general,  to  ask  for  what  reason  he  made 

'The  plundering  oTthe  temple  it  Jerunlem  [wfaich  I  do  not  find  my  whoe 
■DMidaMdbjribeGTedibiHariHialwMnatUu  oolyiaaiUgccoimaiaed  hj  Cns. 
nu.  He  acted  the  like  pan  all  ever  (he  province,  vheteier  uiy  richee  trerc  to  be 
PrU.TOL  S.S"''  pitienUriT  UHlennolit.  For  there  bang  In  dut  ehjio  andcnt  tenaple  of 
B.  461.  tbeSjitao  sodden,  called  Atergelli,  where  much  tnaniieww  laid  up,  a>  having 
been  the  ouleetiDD  of  many  jean,  he  Kind  hall,  and  wM  ao  gnedj  ofaacuring 
the  whobof  i^  that,  Icm  aoj  ahould  be  detained  or  nnlMBkd,  he  apent  a  gnM 
deal  irfhia  lime  la  aee  itall  told  out  and  vdgbed  before  him.  On  hia  last  coming 
e<UiftUat«npk,liiiBeagoin|he&nhimitii[abladattbethreahoId,  and  be  im. 
madlaCel*  aiW  it  npoo  him.  Thiawal  afteiwaid  inuqiieted  ai  la  Ul  omen,  dut 
fiMbodtd  what  •oan  bqipAed. 
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war  upon  him.  Cnuus  answered  with  bai^htinesi,  Veuef 
that  he  would  declare  his  reason  when  he  should  come  700. 
toSeleucia.  ThelpngjontheretumofhiBambasaadors,  B.c.aa. 
finding  war  to  be  unavoidable,  divided  his  army  into  ^^^  "*^ 
two  parts,  marched  in  person  with  one  of  them  towards 
the  borders  of  Armenia,  and  sent  the  other  under  the 
command  of  Surenas,' the  most  illustrious  of  all  his 
nobles,  and  a  most  accomplished  general,  into  Mesopo- 
tamia; who,  immediately  after  his  arrival  there,  retook 
tome  ofthose  places  ofwhichCrassus  had  possessed  him- 
self the  year  before.  The  garrisons,  that  esci4>ed  to  the 
Roman  camp,  filled  itwith  a  terrible  reportofthe  num- 
ber, power,  and  strength  of  the  enemy;  which  casta 
damp  upon  the  whole  army,  and  sunk  the  courage,  not 
only ofthe  common  soldiers,  butof  the  general  officers. 
Cassius  (the  same  who  was  afterward  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Cssar)  was  at  this  time  Crassus's  qusstor, 
and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  proceeding  any 
&rther  in  his  enterprise,  till  he  had  well  considered  it 
agun.  At  the  same  time  came  to  him  Artabazes,*  king  •otAita. 
of  Armenia,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father  Ti-  ***'^ 
granes  in  that  kingdom.  He  brought  with  him  6OOO 
horse,  which  were  only  his  lifeguard.  Besides  these, 
hetoldCrassus,  be  faad  10,000  cuirassiers,  and  30,000 
foot,  ready  for  his  service :  butadvised  him  by  no  means 
to  march  his  army  through  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
but  to  t^e  his  way  through  Armenia  into  the  Parthian 
dominions.  Hisreasons  forit were,  that Armeniabeing 
a  rough  mountainous  country,  the  Parthian  horse,  of 
which  their  army  almost  wholly  consisted,  would  there 
be  useless;  and  hecould  take  care  thattheRomananuy 
should  he  thereplentifully  provided  withall  necessaries; 
both  which  advantages  he  would  fail  of,  if  he  led  his 
armythrough  Mesopotamia,  where  he  would  often  meet 
with  sandy  deserts,  and  be  distressed  for  want  both  of 
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r  water  and  other  provisions.  This  was  the  best  advice 
that  could  be  given  him ;  yet  CrassuB  answered,  that, 
^  having  left  many  brave  Romans  to  garrison  the  towns 
'-  which  he  had  taken  last  year  in  Mesopotamia,  he  was 
under  a  necessity  ofgoingthat  way,  that  they  mightnot 
be  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy :  but  he  ac- 
cepted of  the  auxiliaries  which  the  king  offered  him, 
and  desired  they  might  be  speedily  brought  to  him. 
The  prospect  of  so  considerable  a  reinforcement  was, 
perhaps,  what  chiefly  encouraged  Crassus,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  wisest  about  him,  to  proceed  on  his 
expedition,  and,  without  farther  delay,  to  pass  the  Eu- 
phrates,'' and  again  enter  Mesopotamia  with  hia  army. 
But  Artabazes,  on  his  return,  finding  Orodes  with  a 
great  army  near  his  borders,  was  forced  to  stay  at  home 
to  defend  his  own  country,  and  therefore  could  not 
give  Crassus  the  assistance  he  had  promised  him. 

After  Crassus  had  thus  re-entered  Mesopotamia, 
Cassius  advised  him  to  put  in  at  some  of  his  garrisoned 
towns,  and  there  rest  and  refresh  his  army  till  he  should 
havegot  certain  intelligence ofthenumberand  strength 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  what  place  and  posture  they  were ; 
or,  if  he  thought  not  fit  to  make  that  delay,  he  should 
at  least  take  his  march  to  Seteucia,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  For,  by  keeping  close  to  that  river,  he 
would  avoid  being  surrounded  by  the  Parthians,  and 
might  be  constantly  supplied  with  provisions,  and  all 
other  necessaries,  from  bis  barks  that  were  upon  it :  but, 
while  Crassus  was  consideringon  this  advice,  there  came 
to  him  a  crafty  Arabian,  who  diverted  him  entirely  from 
following  it.  He  was  the  head  of  an  Arabian  tribe 
(such  as  the  Greeks  called  Phylarchs,  and  the  present 
Arabs,  Sheks),  and  having  formerly  served  under  Pom- 
pey,  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  Roman  army,  and 
looked  on  as  their  friend :  for  which  reason  he  had  been 
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made  choice  of,  and  sent  by  Surena  to  act  this  part.  ^"."^ 
He  is,  by  diflerent  authors,  called  by  diflferent  names  j '  tm. 
but  whatever  his  name  was,  he  effixrt;ually  dissuaded  ^^■'^- 
Crassus  irom  following  the  good  advice  given  him  by  ^Sj  "**" 
CassiuB.  He  told  the  Roman  general,  that  the  Parthians 
dnrst  not  stand  before  him ;  that  he  had  nothing  to  do, 
;for  the  gaining  an  absolute  victory  over  them,  but  to 
march  on;  and  heofiferedhimselffor  a  guide  to  conduct 
-him  the  shortest  way  to  the  enemy.  Crassus,  deceived 
by  the  fair  words,  and  fooled  by  the  flattery,  of  this  man, 
accepted  of  his  ofifer;  and  so  was  led  by  him  into  the 
open  plains  of  Mesopotamia:  and  although  Cassius 
and  others  suspected  the  guide  of  treachery,  and  there- 
fore pressed  Crassus  to  follow  bira  no  longer,  but  to 
retreat  to  the  mountains,  where  he  might  best  be  able 
to  baffle  the  power  of  the  Parthian  horse;  and  though 
messengers  came  to  bis  camp  from  Artabazes,  on  pur- 
pose to  persuade  him  to  the  same  thing,  yet  he  still 
continued  in  hia  delusion,  till  at  length  the  traitor, 
having  brought  him  into  a-sandy  desert,  where  the  Far- 
■thians  might  have  all  the  advantage  in  a  battle,  rode 
off  to  Surenas,  and  acquainted  him  with  what  he  had 
done :  adding,  that  now  was  the  time  to  attack  the  Ro- 
mans,  who  were  come  to  deliver  themselves  into  his 
hands.  Nor  was  it  very  long  before  Crassus  perceived 
his  error.  While  he  was  making  forced  marches,  fear- 
ing nothing  but  that  the  enemy  should  escape  him,  his 
scouts  came  back  full  speed  to  inform  him,  that  the 
Parthians  were  advancing  in  prodigious  numbers,  in 
good  order,  and  with  much  confidence. 

This  report  threw  the  whole  army  into  a  constema- 
-tioni'andespeciallytbe  general,  who  now began,though 

■  Bj  Dio  CaMui  b*  ii  nlkd  Angara*,  or  Abg«nu{  bj  nuunb,  Ariunna; 
bj  Flimii,  Munta;  uid  by  Appiui,  Aebuut. 

'  Actoiding  la  FIntanli  {whcta  Appiui  oip\m  lU  ilons)  the  Ronm  loMlen 
had  becD  alnidj  leiTificd  w  i  ih  about  a  douD  b»]  omeiu  ;  ofvbkli  the  molt  wDRli J 
to  be  lemembcnd  [or,  if  jou  plow,  mat  vonhj  to  be  ibrgot)  wu,  that  when, 
In  order  lo  b^ia  lbdi;uRfa,  ibejp  wen  gmig  lo  poll  np  ibe  fbroiiMt  MaikUid, 
the  eagle  upoa  it  Cunicd  iu  liead  about,  ai^  loolied  baiJt,  ai  If  it  had  no  mind 
to  go  Jbrvud. 
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tmt«t  with  a  good  deal  of  irresolution,  to  put  his  troops  i> 
''fto^'  order  of  battle.  Atfirat,followiDgtheadviceofCa3siui, 
*•"•"•  he  drew  up  his  iiifaQtt7  in  one  line,  extended  to  a  great 
f^^T^  Ieigtli,thattheParthianhor»emightnotberibleeasiIy 
to  surround  it ;  and  he  placed  all  his  CBralry  in  the 
wings:  then,  altering  his  mind,  he  fonned  the  foot 
into  a  square  body,  having  twelve  cohorts  in  each  of  its 
four  sides ;  and  he  flanked  each  cohort  with  a  squadrao ; 
to  the  end  that  every  part  of  bis  battalion,  being  Mp- 
ported  by  cavalry,  might  charge  with  the  more  safety 
and  con^race.  To  his  eon  he  gave  one  of  the  wings, 
to  Cassins  the  other,  and  placed  himself  in  the  centrh 
In  their  march  towards  the  enemy,  they  came  t»  « 
rivulet,  the  sight  of  which,  though  ita  waters  were  not 
very  abundant,  greatly  comforted  and  rgoiced  the 
Bohiiers,  after  their  long  march  over  so  parched  aad 
sandy  a  soil.  Most  of  the  officers  were  for  passing  the 
night  in  that  place,  and  for  eodeavouriDg,  before  they 
proceeded  farther,  to  get  more  exact  information  of 
the  number  and  posture  of  the  enemy:  b«t  Publius 
Crassns,  foil  of  ardour  and  confidence,  persuaded  hit 
6dher  to  advance:  so  that  he  only  made  a  short  halt, 
to  give  those  who  needed  refreshment  timefor  a  scanty 
meal,  as  they  stood  in  thek  ranks;  afWr  whidi  be 
pursued  his  march,  paahing  on  with  gveat  haste  and 
precipitation. 

When  the  two  armies  were  near  enough  to  engage, 
the  Parthian  pikemen  soon  perceived,  that  the  Romaa 
battatioa,  which  they  had  hoped  to  break  by  the  force 
of  their  ponderous  and  wdl-steeled  lances,  was  too  deep, 
compact,  and  firm,  to  be  by  them  easily  penetrated  and 
dissolved.  Hiey  retreated  therefore,  and,  by  their  difi> 
pernon  and  feigned  confosicn,  seemed  as  if  they  meant 
to  quit  the  field:  but  the  Romans,  presently  after,  to 
their  great  astonishment,  foundthem  selves  entirelysnr- 
ronndedbythe  Parthian  cavalry.  Crassus  ordered  out 
against  them  his  dartmen,  and  other  light-armed  in- 
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ftnby.  11ieie»meetu)g  with  A  flight  of  irrewi,qiuaUj  J^***' 
rcooiled»  kU  back  oo  the  legions  disordered  them  in     jm. 
fODH  d^ree,  and  terrified  tbem  still  more :  for  tb«  Ro-  *-^*^ 
ntatis  now  beesme  sensible  that  tbey  had  no  defensive  ^^*"* 
amurar  that  wu  proof  against  the  totce  of  those  mur* 
'  deroui  arrows,  which  the  enemy  incessantly  showered 
upon  them.    Kor  had  they  any  meaos  t«  revenge 
themaelres;  because  as  soon  as  they  advatieed  with 
that  intent,  the  ennay  fled,  and,  even  in  fiyiog,  oon- 
rinwed  to  gM  them  with  Uie  same  weapons. 

The  Romans  for  sMse  tine  eDtwtamed  hopes  that 
the  Parthians  would  ^  kugth  exhaust  their  stock  of 
attowa,  and  than  be  obliged  nther  to  run  away  or  conu 
ta  a  close  6gfat;  hopas  m-gremded;  for  the  bowmen 
were  supplied  with  arrows  as  &at  as  they  wanted  theas, 
froBi  a  pv*t  nnmber  of  camels  loaded  with  them,  and 
placed  idD  the  rear  of  the  army  iftr  that  purpose:  which 
when  CrasnisuD^entoed,  he  ardered  his  BOO  to  attempt, 
at  all  hatsT^  a  close  mgifgamHt  with  those  troops 
of  the  eBcmy  whidi  had  ^ipreacfaed  tlw  nearest  to 
him.  Puhlitn«then&»e,  with  the  1000  Gallic  horse 
be  had  brou^  frvas  CiBsar,  300  other  horse,  500 
skAkts,  and  edght  cohmtsof  l^ionary  foot,  advanoed 
to  the  attack.  Hie  Parthians  instantly  gave  ground, 
and  even  fled  fadore  hisa ;  and  the  sanguine  young 
warrior,  imagiDing  himself  victonoas,  pursued  then 
with  his  whole  detachment,  horse  uid  foot.  Soon 
he  perceived  that  Ae  taemy'a  flight  had  been  only 
feo^ted^  Therunan«y»BlO]9edona8uddea,and,rally- 
Mg,  baldly  returned  upon  Um.  The  pikeraeo,  in  good 
order,  faced  the  Bomans;  while  the  bowmen,  without 
obserring  any  (H-d^,  g^loptd  round  them,  and  nosed 
such  a  mighty  dust,  as  derived  them  at  once  bodi  ef 
n^t  and  respiration :  »posed  to  the  Parthian  arrowy 
and  unable  to  make  any  defence  against  enemies  whoa 
they  saw  not^  they  now  perished  in  great  numbers,  and 
by  vejry  painful  deaths  ^  tmd  those  who  remaued  alive 
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Yflwirf   were  ID  no  condition  to  fight.  When  their  commandei 

700.     urged  them  to  advance  ^[tunst  the  pikemea  of  the 

^^"^  enemy,  Home  showed  him  their  bands  nailed  to  their 

25^^  bucklers,  others  their  feet  pinned  to  the  ground,  ao 

that  they  could  neither  defend  themselves  nor  fly. 

In  this  extremity,  young  Crassus,  who  manifested 
throughout  the  engagement  an  heroic  bravery,  had  re- 
course to  his  Gallic  cavalry  as  his  last  resource ;  and  so 
well  managed,  as  with  these  to  force  the  Parthian  pike- 
men  to  a  close  fight.  But  the  match  was  very  unequal. 
The  Gallic  javelins,  or  half-pikes,  had  little  e£fect  on 
troopers  covered  almost  from  head  to  foot  with  'mm: 
whereas  the  long,  stout  lances  of  the  Parthians  proved 
fatal  to  the  Gauls,  whose  defensive  armour,  if  indeed 
they  had  any,  was  very  slight.  Tliey  are  said  to  havs 
performed  wonders  in  the  action ;  but  being  distressed 
by  the  excessive  heat  and  drought,  to  which  they  were 
not  accustomed,  and  having  lost  most  of  their  horses 
(transfixed  by  the  Parthian  lances),  they  at  length  re- 
solved  to  rqoin,  if  possible,  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
Carryingwith  them  young  Crassus,grievoualy  wounded 
in  many  places,  they  made  to  a  small  sandy  hill,  not  &r 
from  them.  Here  tying  their  horses  one  ttf  another, 
end  placing  them  in  the  midst,  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  circle,  and  made  a  rampart  of  their  shields,  hoping 
to  find  it  an  effectual  defence  against  the  arrows  of  the 
barbarians.  But  herein  they  &tally  mistook:  for  on 
even  ground,  the  foremost  rank  in  some  measure  de- 
fended those  that  were  behind  it ;  whereas  on  an  ascent, 
the  hinder  ranks  standing  necessarily  higher  than  those 
before,  all  were  equally  exposed  to  the  enemies*  arrows : 
so  that  they  quickly  found  their  case  desperate,  and  that 
they  must  pensh  without  glory,  and  almost  without 
renstance.  The  young  general,  disdaining  to  desert 
his  troops,  and  attempt  a  precipitate  flight,  to  which 
some  advised  him,  and  being  deprived  by  a  wound  of 
the  use  of  his  own  hand,  ctmmanded  his  armour-bearer 
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to  ritD  Iiini  through.'   Most  ofthenoUes  who  had  ae-  J^iK 
companied  him  killed  themselves.    The  rest  fva%  all      700. 
slain  by  the  enemy,  except  about  500,  who  fell  alire   °'*^'"' 
into  their  hands.    The  ParthiMia  cut  off  the  head  of  ^^^ 
young  Crassus,  and,  taking  it  with  them,  marched  to 
attack  the  pToconaul, 

Publius,  from  the  beginuing  of  his  distress,  had  de- 
spatched messengers  to  bis  father,  to  give  him  notice  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  he  had  run  himself  into,  by 
his  mcoDsiderate  pursuit  of  the  Farthians.  The  first 
messengers  were  intercepted  and  lulled :  others  reached 
the  army.  Crassus  remained  awhile  unresolved  what 
to  do;  He  feared  the  loss  of  all,  if  he  marched  to  the 
succour  of  his  son;  yet  his  affection  for  bis  son  urged 
him  irresistibly  to  it.  He  moved  forward :  the  enemy 
presently  appeared,  and  by  their  terrible  shouts  and  ex- 
ulting  noises,  proclaimed  their  recent  victory.  Before 
them,  as  they  approached,  was  carried  upon  the  end  of 
a  tance  the  head  of  Publius  Crassus,  whilst  scoffingly 
they  asked  aloud,  "  Of  what  family  was  that  young 
man?  who  were  bis  parents?"  A  scene  which  sunk  the 
spiritsoftheRomansoldiersmore  than  all thecalamities 
they  had  before  sufl^red.  Crassus  is  reported  to  have 
acted  the  hero  upon  this  occasion.  Riding  through  the 
itenks,  as  the  army  marched  on,  he  said  aloud :  *'  This 
misfortune,  fellow-8oldiers,concems  me  only:  the  glory 

'  '^Pabliiu  CnHui  wai  a  jnnth  of  ui  ■rniable  dumcter;  educaud  wiih  ihe  Helm.  037. 
Mricl«atc>R,(nd  pnlccdjliumctcdiDallthe  bbenl  Mudlni  he  hidaiaidr  wit 
md  cwij  luigiun;  «m  p«Te  nilhoat  armgtoce,  mndat  vithaut  negligence, 
adaiiMd  vUh  an  me  koxnnpluliinaili  pnraer  10  fonn  a  prinel|al  ddun  lod  leader 
«f  dwtapabEct  bjdtefarceirfhMawiijujgmcnttKbaddeTatedliiauctfTeiycuIj 
to  Ibe  obwmoce  and  ImiutJaii  of  Cicero,  wham  be  perpetnillT  Bltroiled,  and  it- 
TeKDCKtwithakindafSbalpletT.  CkerocoiiceiTedamotuila&cdaiifbrhiiii,uid 
obierTfiu  hiicager  thint  of giDTj,  wu  coniuntly  inalilling  intohlm  Ihe  trnenotioD 
('it, andexbortnig him  (o  punoe tbai (un  paih  10 li,  wluch hi> annuiii  had  lift 
hwlrn  and  Bated  oat  to  him,  throBghilie  gradual  a»eent  of  cirilhooiMui.  Butbf 
•erring  nnder  Caaar  m  the  Oallie  nan,  he  bad  leanwd,  u  be  i^eial,  a  ihoncT  war 
to  bnwaikd  power  tbaa  what Ckent  had  bwDincukatiDgi  aod,  baving  tlgnalind 
himidf  in  a  campaign  or  two  at  aiolrlier,  wu  id  too  much  haateio  be  a  g«wial| 
when  CsMT  teat  hioi  at  the  head  of  1000  hone  to  the  BwiKaoce  of  hu  falher  Ln  tbe 
Parthian  wai." — But,  '■  while  he  anpired  {u  Ciceia  ■■;■)  10  the  Tunc  of  another 
Cjrue  or  Aiexaodei,  be  fell  (hoit  of  thai  gliojwbich  nianjofhia  prtdcccwon  bad 
napid  iTOin  a  Muxeaaion  of  boDOun  contcRiNl  bjtbntcoutiLijr  aiihu  reward  of  tbcir 
wncca."  £p.i''am.atl.aiidib.  ULIG.  Vid.Bnit.p.4i)7.  It-PluuinCraM. 
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and  felicity  of  our  country  remaia  yet  entire,  bo  long 
aa  you  ftre  In  a  condition  to  defend  them.  And*  if 
;_  you  compassionate  me  for  having  loit  so  brave  a  son, 
-  let  your  ooQcem  be  shown,  by  punishing  the  cruehy 
of  our  enemies."  The  soldiers  gave  a  shout;  but  with 
a  voice  so  faint  and  languid,  as  spoke  more  of  dejection 
than  courage. 

The  fight  presently  began.  The  Parthian  bowmen, 
wheeling  about  the  Romans,  galled  tiiem  in  flank  with 
showers  of  arrows,  while  the  pikemeo,  assailing  them  in 
front,  made  them  recoil  and  crowd  closer  together, 
which  hastened  their  destruction.  Night  coming  on, 
the  Parthians  retired,  it  being  contrary  to  their  custom 
to  pass  the  night  near  an  enemy,  because  they  never 
Ibrtifiedtheiroamps,and  because  their  horses  andarrowi 
could  be  but  of  little  use  in  the  dark,  Tlieir  retreat, 
however,  did  not  kindle  in  the  Romans  the  least  spark 
of  hope.  Giving  all  for  lost,  they  had  no  attention  to 
bury  their  dead,  to  console  the  dying,  or  succour  the 
wounded :  every  one  bewailed  his  own  fate :  for,  should 
they  remain  where  they  then  were  till  daylight,  <»- 
should  they  set  forward  in  the  dark  to  traverse  an  almost 
boundless  plain  ( in  neither  supposition  did  they  see  any 
chauM  of  escaping.  They  were  much  perplexed  like, 
wise  on  account  of  their  wounded  men.  If  they  took 
these  with  them,  it  would  retard  their  flight;  if  they 
forsook  them,  the  cries  of  the  wretched,  so  abandoned, 
would  publish  the  departure  of  the  army.  Though  the 
soldiers  knew  their  general  to  be  the  faulty  cause  of  all 
their  calamities,  yet  they  wished  to  see  him,  and  to  hear 
him.  But  Crassus  had  not  the  confidence  to  appear. 
He  had  cast  himself  on  the  ground,  and  there  be  lay,  as 
a  man  quite  stunned  and  senseless."  Octavius  and  Caa> 


wboi  the  province  of  Snfat  fi^  bj  lot  to  Cnunt,  he  thought  ihM  httiuw 
new.  In  tnj  iinl»ace,  been  »  fkroumhle  to  hhn.     Tnntpotted  with  hU  j 
rack,  heconld  not,  ena  In  the  oompwir  of  Mnngcn,  cooHiii  Ua  ,'~~    ' 
hii  bmilin  meodi  and  eoiifidHils,hebliiitedput  DUDfexMnBrnii 


lid  not,  eroi  In  the  oompwiT  of  Mnnecn,  GoaHiii  Ua  >7i  bat,  to 
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Btu(theoaekuiiHiteiuuit,«ndthe«dierhUqMettor)k  VmtcT 
Iwm^  found  bim  in  tbis  posture  of  dejection,  endea-  jm. 
vamaA  to  rouse  bi»i  to  a  more  manly  d^wrtment ;  bat  ^^  ^ 
witbout  lUGCCBf.  Tbej  took  upon  tbemsdves  tba%-  9W^«>°- 
A»re  to  bold  a  council  of  war;  tend  it  was  resolved  to 
retire  inunediately.  The  troops  deoamped  in  silence^ 
Doleful  and  affecting  were  the  lamentations  of  the 
viser^le  men,  wb<»n  necessity  oonstrained  their  fel- 
leivs  to  abandon.  The  care  c^  such  of  the  wounded, 
who,  having  some  strength  left,  dragged  themselveB 
along  wiUi  the  army }  tbe  apprehensicm  ofbeing  punued 
and  overtaken ;  and  the  drawing  up  frequently  in  bat- 
taUa  upon  Mae  alarms,  made  die  march  of  tbe  army 
very  slow.  A  certain  officer  named  Egnatius,  at  tbe 
head  of  SOO  horse,  leaving  the  main  body,  and  pudd- 
ing forward  with  all  diligence,  arrived  under  tbe  walls 
of  Carrae"  about  midnigbt.  C^ltng  out  to  tbe  guard, 
be  bade  tbem  t^  Coponius,  tbe  governor,  that  there 
bad  been  a  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Partbians.  He  said  no  more,  nor  discovered  himself, 
but  immediatdy  pursued  his  route  to  Zeugma :  and  by 
tbis  bo  saved  indeed  bis  dOO  horse ;  yet  was  much 
blamed  for  deserting  bis  generd.  Tbe  message,  how* 
ever,  which  be  sent  to  Coponius,  proved  of  service  to 
tbe  army }  for  tbe  governor,  conjecturing  from  the 
words  Hid  manner  of  Egnatius  that  a&irs  went  ill, 
tallied  out  with  bis  garrison,  met  Crossus  and  bis 
troops,  and  conducted  them  safely  into  the  city. 

Tbe  Parthiuis,  though  apprised  of  Crassus's  retreat, 
WMted  for  day,  according  to  their  custom.  Then  Al- 
tering the  Roman  camp,  they  massacred  the  sick  and 
wounded  to  the  amount  ofabout  4000  men.  Many  of 
the  Reman  soldiers  they  likewise  overtocA  and  slaugb- 

bowdnfi ;  m  Mb  which  be  tad  aent  ban  goOlj  of  In  A*  Anncr  put  </ h  ta  Hfc 
Lwdfau  had  dm*  atikSMg  ifdBM  TigrMiMi  Ptnipn  MAtiDg  tgilxt  UUhI- 
iua:  hot,  w  rot  l^gueU;  tbelimlu  if  Puthte  itMold  not  he  tbe  limitiorhlt 
wMqaoMi  the  lUmaa  c^ha,  ndet  hli  coMdwt,  ««b  to  Bf  tdumplUDt  wei 
Bactila  aid  Ix^e,  vxau  to  the  gnat  ocew  and  the  axtremttie*  of  Ibe  eut> 
■  The  Hmm  or  Uunn  of  £  Half  ScriptniM,  wbBc  AbrifaaiB  Miauwd. 
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'    tened  ia  the  plain  ^  particularly  four  cohorts,  which 
had  lost  their  way  io  the  duk.     Out  of  these,  only 
ll.  twenty  men  escaped.     It  is  said,  that  the  iuTincible 
"■  courage,  with  which  they  defended  themselves,  struck 
their  assailants  with  such  admiration,  that  they  volun- 
tarily opened  to  them  a  free  passage  to  Came. 

Surena  being  told,  as  he  approaclied  that  city,  of  a 
nimourwhich  prevailed,  that  Crassus  and  the  principal 
men  of  the  Romans  had  all  made  their  eaci^,  began  to 
fear  the  loss  of  what  he  esteemed  the  chief  fruit  o£  his 
victory.  To  know  the  truth,  he  ordered  one  of  his  peo- 
ple, who  could  speak  Latin,  to  go  near  the  walls ;  and 
in  his  name  invite  Crassus  and  Cassius  to  a  conference 
with  him.  This  messenger  was  attended  by  some  Ara- 
bians, who,  having  formerly  served  in  the  Roman  army, 
knew  the  persons  of  both.  Cassius  appeared  upon  the 
walls,  and  was  told,  that  Surena  consented  to  make 
peace  with  the  Romans,  on  the  conditicm  of  their  eva- 
cuating Mesopotamia.  The  propos^,  as  affairs  then 
stood,  appeared  to  the  Roman  qujestor  far  from  being 
disadvantageous:  he  promised  therefoi-e  to  report  it  to 
the  general.  The  Parthian,  having  thus  learned  what 
he  wanted  to  know,  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  the  next  day,  while  he  was  preparing  to  at- 
tack the  place,  gave  them  to  understand,  that,  if  they 
would  obtain  leave  to  retire  in  safety,  they  must  deliver 
up  to  him  Crassus  and  Cassius.  No  thought  remained 
now  but  of  running  away  in  the  dark ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  resolution  concealed  till  the  moment 
of  execution.  Crassus,  once  more  fatally  deceived,  im- 
parted the  secret  to  a  traitor,  named  Andromachus,  and 
even  took  the  same  traitor  for  his  guide.  Andromachus 
sent  advice  to  Surena  of  what  was  intended ;  and,  in 
order  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  army, 
contrived  to  lead  them  by  ways  so  indirect,  such  wind- 
ings and  turnings/that  they  gained  but  little  ground 
in  a  long  march ;  and  at  length  he  brought  them  into  a 
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place-MlofditclieaandenclosuTes.  Many  b^jan  now  VMttt 
to  auapect  treachery,  and  would  follow  him  no  brther.  7o». 
Caesius,  with  500  hone,  returning  to  Carre,  provided  "•'^  "■ 
hhnaelf  there  with  some  Arabian  guides,"  who  &ith*  ^OM  ««■ 
fiilly  conducted  him  and  his  followers  into  Syria. 
Octarius  too,  the  general's  lieutenant,  convinced  of 
Andromachus's  perfidy,  made  a  timely  retreat,  lead- 
ii^  off  5000  men  to  s  hilly  ground,  where  they  could 
not  be  much  annoyed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Yet, 
when,  he  learnt  that  Crossus  had  somehow  gained  an 
eminence,  about  a  mile  off,  where  he  was  in  great 
danger  from  the  Parthians,  whom  daylight  had  brought 
upon  him,  he  boldly  marched  thither,  followed  by 
bis  5000  men-,  who,  encompassing  Crassus,  and 
making  a  rampart  for  him  of  their  shields  and  bodies, 
vowed  that  no  arrows  should  reach  their  geuerd,  so 
long  as  a  man  of  tbem  remained  alive  to  defend  him. 
Svrena,  perceiving  the  ardour  of  his  own  soldiers  to 
abate,  and  apprehending,  that,  if  the  Romans  should 
spin  out  the  battle  till  night,  they  might  then  gain 
the  mountains  and  be  safe,  for  the  future,  from  his 
attacks,  had  again  recourse  to  his  wonted  craft.  He 
suffered  some  prisoners  to  esciq>e,  before  whom  the 
Partbiaos,  discoursing  with  one  another,  had  de- 
signedly said,  that  their  king  was  far  from  intending 
an  implacable  war  with  the  Romans,  and  would  be 
glad  to  regiun  their  friendship  by  treating  Crassus 
with  generosity.  That  this  stratag^n  might  more 
easily  take  effect,  he  ceased  hostilities,  and,  attended 
by  bis  principal  officers,  advanced  in  pacific  guise  to- 
wards the  hill,  having  his  bow  unbent,  and  holding 
out  his  hand,  as  a  friend,  to  Crassus,  whom  be  invited 
to  a  treaty  of  acciommodation.  "  The  king  (he  said) 
havingiTDuch  against  his  will,  made  the  Romans  sensi- 
ble of  his  power,  and  of  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  is 

•  II  li  related,  ihu  iboe  Anbiuis,  being  niperttitknu  ibont  tbe  mDon,  ex. 
inrtol  CMdua  uRMstlr  not  to  adTHice,  till  (he  moon  lud  fumei  Scrapio.  To 
■faich  Cuiiui  aiMnered,  ihtt  he  wu  much  more  afnid  of  SigitUiiiu;  alludlDg 
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YMtt   Mw  4kpoied  to  give  tbem  proofs  of  his  demenefiiid 

jm"  goocb!iefis,bf  fiafiferiog  then  to  retire  in  nfttf."  Crai4 

*'*^'*  Mw,wiiO'sawno  reason  for  so  sudden  a  change,  was  sot 

SMAoKb  deceived;  his  Boldiere  were:  and,  notwithstaadiDg all 

"^'^      he  could  say  to  persuade  them  to  hare  patience  till 

night,  when  they  might  make  a  retreat  to  the  mouti* 

tains,  they  seditiously,  and  with  threats,  compelled 

him  to  accept  of  Surena's  invitation  (a  behaTiowr 

strangely  ill  suiting  with  nhat  hu  been  juat  rdatod 

of  their  zeal  and  fidelity).     At  going  from  them,  he 

is  r^Tted  to  have  said:  "Octavius  and  P^nmiu8| 

and  you  the  revt  of  the  commanders  hwe  present* 

you  are  witnesses  of  the  violence  offered  met  nevev' 

theless,  for  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name,  I  desire 

you  will  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  CrassBs  perished 

by  the  craft  of  his  Miemies,  not  by  the  perfidy  of  hia 

soldiers  and  fellow*cititens." 

Octavius  and  Fetronius,  and  some  other  officers,  not 
enduring  the  thought  that  their  general  should  go 
alone,  descended  the  hill  with  him  {  but  he  sent  back 
his  lictM^.  Certain  heralds  from  Surena,  having  ac- 
costed him  with  profound  re^tect,  desired  him,  in  the 
Oreek  langnage,  to  send  somebody  before,  to  see  that 
the  Parthian  gener^  and  his  retinue  were  without  arms. 
CrasBua  Miswered,  that,  if  be  had  retiuned  the  least  con- 
cern for  hie  life,  he  would  never  have  put  himself  into 
their  hands.  However,  to  learn  what  appearance  things 
had,  he  sent  forward  two  men,  who  were  to  bring  him 
word.  These  were  instantly  seized  by  Surena's  orderj 
who  the'n,  attended  by  his  principal  officers,  coming  up 
to  him,  with  an  air  (^astonishment,  said,  "How!  what 
an  indecent  sight  is  this !  a  Roman  general  on  foot,  and 
we  on  horseback !"  "  No  error  committed  on  either  side 
{answered  Crassus))  each  follows  the  custom  of  Us 
country."  *'  From  this  moment  (said  the  Parthian) 
there  is  a  league  of  amity  between  the  king  my  master 
and  the  Roman  pei^Ie}  butitmustbeputin  wridng( 
for  you,  Romans,  are  very  apt  to  forget  your  engi^e- 
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vaeutB  and  covattnti.  Let  uigo,  dierefbTB>  snd  finidi   Tax  tt 
the  treaty  cm  tke  banks  of  the  Guphratea.'*    Crassus      jm. 
hereupon  ordered  a  horse  to  be  bronght  him.  "There  '•*^** 
is  110  need  (said  Sin'ena),  the  kin^  makes  you  a  F^b-  "'J'^^^ 
Bent  of  one;'*  and  immediately  a  horse,  with  rich  trap* 
pingB,  was  led  to  him ;  and  he  was  forcibly  put  into  the 
saddle:  some  of  Surena^  attendants  switching  the 
hone,  to  hasten  him  forward.   The  Romans  now  saw 
plainly,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Parthian  was  to  take 
Crassus  alire.   OctaTius  therefore  seised  the  bridle  of 
die  horse,  and  gt<^iped  him.   Fetronius  and  the  other 
c&tea  snrnnmded  their  general,  putting  thenudvea 
in  a  posture  to  defend  him.    A  tumult  and  scnfle  en< 
sued.    Octarius  killed  one  of  the  Parthian  grooms, 
Old  was  himself  killed  by  a  stroke  of  a  lanoe  run  into 
hiflback.    Crassus  fainisejf  fell  dead  quicklyafter;  bat 
whether  he  was  despatched  by  the  band  of  an  enemy, 
or  of  a  friend,  who  would  preserve  him  from  the  dis- 
grace of  becoming  a  prisoner,  is  uncertain. 

SuTena,byfurworda,  notwithstanding  the  experience 
which  the  Romans  had  of  his  perfidy,  decoyed  many 
of  those  who  had  remained  on  the  hill  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners.  The  most  courageous  wuted 
for  the  night  to  attempt  a  retreat;  but  of  these  few 
escaped,  the  rest  being  intercepted  by  the  Arabs, 
ytho  scoured  the  country  with  that  intent.  In  the 
sereral  actions  and  disasters  of  this  war,  the  Romans 
are  said  to  hare  lost  ^,000  men  killed,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  blows  that 
Rome  had  ever  received  from  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
for  which  she  was  ever  afler  meditating  revenge. 

Orodes,  at  the  time  of  Crassus's  death,  was  in 
Armenia,  having  there  made  peace  with  Art^saies. 
For  this  prince,  on  the  return  of  the  messengers 
which  he  last  sent  to  the  Roman  camp,  finding,  by 
the  account  which  they  brought  of  the  measures 
which  rVassus  took   in  the  Parthian  war,  that   be 
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KOHB  ""^  necessarily  be  undone,  compounded  all  matter^ 

7M-      with  Orodes;  and  by  giving  one  of  his  sisters  in  mar- 

*■  ^"  "■_  riage  to  Ricoros,  the  son  of  the  Parthian,  restored 


JU^  "*-  himself  to  full  amity  with  him.  And  while  they  were 
sitting  together  at  the  nuptial-feaat,  in  came  a  mes- 
senger, who  presented  Orodes  with  the  head  and  hand 

M<sL«t  of  Crassus,  which  Surena  had  caused  to  be  cut  o£f 

Ik'  with  that  intent.'*  This  much  increased  the  mirti 
and  joy  of  the  feast  And  it  is  s^d,  that  melted  gold 
was  then  poured  into  the  mouth  of  the  lifeless  head 
by  way  of  mockery;  as  if  they  would  thus  satiate 
that  thirst  after  riches,  for  which  Crassus  bad  been 
so  remarkable. 

MMffl.  The  chief  and  immediate  concern  which  the  city 

felt  on  the  news  of  Crassus's  death,  and  the  de- 
struction'' of  his  forces,  was  for  the  detriment  that 


of  il,  ind  BTDiriDg  jealou*  of  the  gmt  tuginemuloo  o 

« iftcmuMd  him  to  be  pot  to  deuh.   PhiLinCnM. 


1  The  RoDUD  wrilen  jHKnllj  {mpuUd  ihU  duHtcr  to  Cramu'i  contoiut  cf 
e  wiqilcci;  "u  Kime  ChristUiu  hxTc  since  duraed  ittohU  nctflegfaHU  noU- 
tioD  of  the  temple  of  Jenmleni — both  of  them  with  equal  eapentitioa  (071  Ih, 


HlddL  Hiddleton)  pntendiiig  to  unfold  the  counieli  of  Heavai,  and  U 

p,  ssS.  depdii,  wmcb  at  decured  to  be  uiiKucluble." 
Connei.  ^-  Pndeauz  it  oiw  oC  the  Chiutiuu  heie  refoied  to;  hie  vodi  m  lb  we 

puts.  p.  "CiuauimadeAgreat  number  of  falls  Hepa  Id  the  vhde  condnct  of  this  war; 

MB.  8*0.  •■^d  aldiourii  ha  na  often  wamed,  jet,  being  deaf  to  all  good  adricc,  be  ob. 

Ed.  I7I&  adDBtdf  foUoved  hli  own  delurioni,  tiU  be  periibed  in  them.     For  bang,  tar 

,.:.  ^.. ,. ._._,__    ....._.    ..     ■ "iddanut 


-- ,         The  »L    . „ , ,  ,     ._ 

part  S.  Gnat,  wiilea  (bus:  "  No  man  bad  enjoyed  greats  protperily  till  be  pnAoed 

n.47^  the  leDipleof  Oodat  Jenualon:  afta  that,  hu  fortuna  were  hi  a  cootfaiual  de- 

Vid.  Tid.  ^   elioe,  till  M  leogth,  to  expiate  for  thai  impletj,  he  wai  thut  tilely  mordeied  in 

p.  97^  the  confines  of  uat  couhItt  where  be  bad  committed  it." 

TcDi.  IS.         H.CnrieT,  another  Cbrbtian,ipeaki  to  the  (ameeflect  with  ngaid  to  both  that 

p,  71-  Koman  gcnetali.    But  It  would  leem,  that  Dr.  Prideaui  dclirend  theae  opituona 

not  aa  peculiar  to  a  beliefei  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  u  proper  to  ererj  rdi^oua 

""■■*"■)      philow^beii  Cat,  bating  related  how  Cambyaea,  king  oC  Perma,  in  a  rage  drew  out 

parti.  his  da^er,  and  ran  It  £10  the  tbigh  of  the  lacred  bull  the  Egyptian  ^d  Apia,  of 

p.  171- 173>  vfaicfa  wound  the  god  died,  he  aftoward  relatea  the  dead)  of  Cambnea  in  the  fill. 

lowing  worda — "  A>  he  mounted  his  horse,  bis  Fword,  falling  out  oflbe  scabbard, 

gaTebfanawonndin  thelblghtOrwhiGhbediedBfewdayaafta.   TheEgTptiani 

lanarklng,  that  it  wtu  in  the  tame  part  of  the  body  where  he  h^  wouDded  the 

Apis,  reckoned  il  at  an  etp     '■■'.■»        •»  —  i-..  ._ 

and  perchance  they  were  Hi 

aSiont  given  to  any  pardcular  mode  or  worship,  how  a 

be,  but  that  religion  is  in  gcnend  wounded  hereby;  iben _,  . 

bliiDty,  wherein  Ood  hath  vaj  aeverely  panishcd  the  piofanatiooi  of  leligWD  in 
the  wont  of  timeK,  and  under  (be  wont  mode  of  baUbai  idalaliy." 
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the  n^iublic  had  suffered,  and  the  dangers  to  which  it   Vw  or 
was  exposed,  by  the  loss  of  so  great  an  army;  yet  the     700, 
principal  mischief  lay  in  what  they  did  not  at  first  re-  "•*^'"- 
gard,  and  seemed  rather  to  rtjoice  at,  the  loss  of  Cras-  ^^=~- 
8U8  himself.     For,  after  the  death  of  Julia,  Crassus's ' 
authority  was  the  only  means  left  of  curbing  the  power 
of  Pompey  and  the  ambition  of  Cssar,  being  ready 
always  to  support  the  weaker  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  stronger,  and  keep  them  both  within 
the  bounds  of  a  decent  respect  to  the  laws:  but  this 
check  b^ng  now  taken  away,  and  the  power  of  the 
empire  thrown,  as  a  kind  of  prize,  between  two,  it 
gave  a  new  turn  to  their  several  pretensions,  and 
created  a  fresh  competition  for  the  lai^er  share. 

By  the  death  of  young  Crassus,  a  place  became  HiddL 
vacant  in  the  collie  of  augurs,  for  which  Cicero  de- ''■'"*' 
clsred  himself  a  candidate:  nor  was  any  one  so  hardy 
as  to  appear  against  him,  except  Hirrus  the  tribune 
who,  trusting  to  the  popularity  of  bis  office,  and 
Pompey's  favour,  had  the  vanity  to  pretend  to  it: 
bat  a  competitor  so  unequal  furnished  matter  of  rail- 
lery oniy  to  Cicero,  who  was  chosen  without  any  ^b^^** 
difficulty  or  struggle,  with  the  unanimous  appro- ^ 
bation  of  the  whole  body/ 

'  Tbu  coOegt,  Aom  the  lut  i^aUiiini  «f  it  by  SjHb,  coMiilid  of  itttm,  who  MlddL 
«tte  >11  pcnoD)  of  the  bn  dtatlnetian  In  Kotmi  it  WH  B  prienbood  fbr  lift,  wfaidi  iL  689. 
no  dime  or  finrfdtun  oould  eSwti  tht  priati  of  all  kinddrai  rafgintlly  dioteo  De  L^. 
1:7  (bdr  <xOt$et,  till  DomhliM,  •  iribane,  iboat  flftj  jau  befon,  tnnffond  Ih*  Agi.3. 7, 
atatt  ot  ibem  to  ibe  people,  vboae  ■uiboritr  wu  bdd  to  be  uipctioi  in  ucred 
--  wdl  ■■  dnl  afiUn.    "flat  act  wm  nnrwd  by  SfUa,  mi  the  indent  ligbt 


. ;ue  br  pompey  md  HdtUH' 

It  membcn  of  (he  coUcgei  kdo,  after  the  ekcdon,  bo  Bnit.  inik 
WM  initaHwl  witb  all  the  usual  fonnilitiet  bj  Bgcteaaiub 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


ROUE 

701. 
B.C.  51. 


Stotialttit  frotitiitigi  of  Ihe  amidiJala  Jbr  the  cmuulAlp.  MU»,  wAo  U  one 
i^lhem,  hai  afiliJ  rencOHnla-  ^th  dodUu  at  Ae  Apfiaii  my,  tMA  OMO. 
akmi  terrtWt  ttmmHr  aM  inijcM^  imOiedtf.  Tt  rtwudf  Oeta  ditarjtrw, 
FvBipey  U  citcttd  tok  anuidi  hi  ptibtithei  tveral  Kfv  irnx.  Milo  U  brOKght 
li>  trial,  amd,tln»g)^il^lh,dt4l  if  aart,Uamiewmu*.  CIcctv'j  (MdMM  fa 
rtlettm  loOie  tab  i^MWt  ^ecti.  Tvo  of  the  late  tandUtti  fir  tlie  com. 
$ulMf  an  IrUifir  brVxrg  bg  Ptmpey'i  nem  Iswt.  Itlt  Am^  MrttaMy 
M  ttboDOHiMt.  Twa  efttte  laU  triitni4$  art  nMntcei  to  ta»mmtiit  Jbr 
IMr  rMmu  pncaHngt  h  Meir  magitlratjf.  The  gooemmett  tif  CUMa 
/AlyMMCicrr*  IV  HmHMW  tatar^tt  pruOKi  ^  M.  Bmtut,  tie 
rtmluned  fatrtot-aiiat^.  Ciem't  iMUary  ocAInwincnfA  Hit  exaOent 
tvniiKt  iwl*gcip<lj!Uunm«ai(Bf  MrpTot*Mg.  Afftae  mti  F%m  art  tb—m 
(MMn,  the  laet  Ilka  k«rt  UiM  9ffse  iuiiag  tU  rtpab^eaa  etiOe  qfRome. 

The  cmdidates  for  tbe  conwl^i|p  of  tiie  coming 

jem  were  T.  Anithis  Milo,  Q.  HeteUsa  Sdpioi  and 

_  P.  FUutius  Hypssein,  wbo  pushed  oa  tbeir  sevenl 

JJJ^f*^  intereits  with  such,  open  rioleiice  aad  bribery,  m  if 

MiddL       Hm  eoDSttlshtp  WM  to  be  cuxied  obIj  by  Kooey  or 

^^!^      snoB.  ClodiuB  was  putbng  iu  at  the  lame  tiiiM  im  the 

c*t-  prsBton^ip,  and  employing  all  his  credit  und  inteteat 

to  diflappoiot  Milo.     Fompey  wis  wholly  aT«ne  to 

Milo,  who  did  not  pay  him  that  court  which  he  ex- 

pected.-bot  seemed  to  affect  an  indepeadency,  and  to 

trust  to  his  «wil  •tnmgth,  wfa^  the  other  two  com- 

petitore  were  whoUy  at  hU  dcTOtion:  Hypsieufi  had 

been  his  qtuestor,  and  always  hia  creature;  and  aa  for 

Scipio,  Fompey  designed  to  became  hii  son-in-law,  by 

marrying  his  daughter  Cornelia,  a  lady  of  celebrated 

AdQimtt.   aecompli8hmeiits,tbewidowofyouiigCraiiua.Ciea«( 

%^vma^   on  tbe  other  hand,  served  Milo  to  the  utmost  of  his 

•■  "■         power,  and  ardently  wished  his  success. In  the 

heat  of  this  competition.  Curio  was  eomii^  home  fnmi 
Asia,  and  expected  shcutly  at  Rome;  wheuoe  Cicero 
sent  an  express  to  meet  him  on  the  road,  or  at  his 
landing  in  Italy,  with  a  most  earnest  and  pressing 
letter  to  engage  him  to  Milo's  interest. 
"^-  The  senate  and  the  aristocradcal  party  were  generally 

for  Milo :  but  three  of  the  tribunes  were  violent  against 
him,  Q.  Fompeius  Rufus,  Munstius  Hancua  Bursa, 
and  Sailust,  the  historian  j  the  other  seven  were  hia  fast 
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fticndi^  tot  Aore  sU  M.  CaAma,  who.  (Mt  of  ragar4    Vwtf 
to  Ooero,  served  Milo  with  a  pardcuhur  leal.     Bat     701. 
while  all  thi^i  were  proceeding  very  prosperoualy  in  ^'^'"- 
his  fftTonr.  and  nothing  aoemed  wanting  to  crow*  his  ^adi  tm- 
ctioceu»  bot  to  bring  on  the  election,  which  his  adver- " 
saries  for  that  reaaen  laboured  to  keep  bock,  all  Ina 
bapee  and  fortunes  were  bbsted  at  <»ce  by  an  an*  QuindLie. 
happy  ruiooBRter  with  his  old  enemy  Ctodins.  ""^ 

Tbfflr  meelii^  was  wholly  accidental  on  the  Ap.  iho,l4o. 
pian  road,  not  for  from  the  city;  Clodiiu  eoniing^J^ 
home  from  the  eountry  towardi  Rome,  Mito  going  ^^t?^ 
out  about  three  in  Ihe  aAerooaa;  the  first  on  horse- 
back, wkb  three  corapmiMU,  and  thirty  acmots  wdl 
amed)  t^e  latter  in  a  chariot  with  his  wife  and  oai 
ftiend,  but  with  a  anich  gveater  r«tas»e,  and  aawng 
then  stme  gfadiatow.  The  servanta  •■  both  sides 
b^»n  preseBtty  to  nult  each  odier ;  when  CIodiM, 
turning  briskly  to  some  o£  Milo>'a  men,  who  wcvc 
Merest  to  bia^  and  threatening  thsm  wi^  his  ububI 
fiereenesB,  recenad  a  wMiwd  is  the  shoi^der  6:<e«a  one 
of  the  glMtiatozs;  and,  after  receiving  (everal  nuac 
ia  the  genera)  fray,  wfaidi  inetantiy  easued,  iading 
hdft  life  in  daoger,  was  forced  to  %~  for  shelter  infea  a 
neiglAawiag  tavern.  Milo,  kcalied  by  this  nueessi 
aid  dM  i^nghts  ef  revenge,  and  redcoting  that  be 
had  abeady  done  enaagh  to  give  his  enraay  grest 
advantage  against  him,  Aoald  he  be  kft  aliv«  to 
parsue  it,  resolved,  whatever  was:  the  oeowquencey  ta 
have  t^  pleasure  of  destreyii^  him,  and  oidend  the 
home  to  be  itorawd,  and  Cliodius  to  be  dragged  «at 
and  mardeved;  the  hnstor  of  dbe  tavern  was  Ukewisa 
killed,  witb  elevca  ef  Clodins's  servants,  wlule  tht 
rest  saved  tfaeva^ea  by  ia^:  se  dst  Clediai^ 
body  was  Mi  in  Uie  mad  v«heM  it  &Ui  till  S.  Tedius» 
•  senator,  hsppensng  to  cease  by,  toot  it  np  iata 
kie  chaise,  and  bseaght  it  nith  bint  to  Aoaw:;  wkm» 
it  was  exposed  in  that  eonditioB,  idl  covered  widi 
blood  and  wounds,  to  the  view'  of  tibe  popnlaoe,  who 
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Yo  of  flocked  about  it  in  crowds  to  lament  the  misM^Ie  fate 
701.  of  their  leader.  The  next  day  the  mob,  headed  by  S- 
^'^'"'  Clodius,  a  kinsman  of  the  deceased,  and  one  of  his 
^*^~°-  chief  incendiaries,  carried  the  body  naked,  so  as  all 
the  wounds  might  be  seen,  into  the  forum,  and 
placed  it  on  the  rostra,  where  the  three  tribunes. 
Mile's  enemies,  were  prepared  to  harangue  upon  it, 
in  a  style  suited  to  the  lamentable  occasion ;  by  which 
they  inflamed  the  multitude  to  such  a  height  of  fiiry, 
that,  snatching  up  the  body,  they  ran  away  with  it 
into  the  senate^bouse,  and,  tearing  up  the  benches, 
tables,  and  every  thing  combustible,  dressed  up  a 
funeral  pile  upon  the  spot,  and,  together  with  the 
body,  burnt  the  house  itself,  with  a  basilico  also,  or 
public  ball  adjoining,  called  the  Forcianj  and  in  the 
same  flt  of  madness  proceeded  to  storm  the  house  of 
Milo,  and  of  M.  Lepidus  the  interrex,  but  were  re- 
pulsed in  both  attacks  with  some  loss. 

These  extravagances  raised  great  indignation  in  the 
city,  and  gave  a  turn  in  favour  of  Milo ;  who,  looking 
upon  himself  as  undone,  was  meditating  nothing  before 
but  a  voluntary  exile :  but  now  taking  courage,  he  ^ 
peared  in  public,  and  was  introduced  into  the  rostra  by 
Coelius,  where  he  made  his  defence  to  the  people ;  and 
to  mitigate  their  resentment,  distributed  through  all 
the  tribes  above  3/.  a  man  to  every  poor  citizen.  But 
all  bis  pains  and  expense  were  to  little  purpose;  £ar 
the  three  tribunes  made  it  their  business  to  keep  up  the 
ill  humour  of  the  populace ;  and,  what  was  more  fatal, 
Fompey  would  not  be  brought  into  any  measures  of 
accommodating  the  matter;  so  that  the  tumults  still 
increasing,  the  senate  passed  a  decree,  that  the  inter- 
rex, assisted  by  the  tribunes  and  Fompey,  should  take 
care  that  the  republic  received  no  detriment ;  and  that 
Pompey  in  particular  should  raise  a  body  of  troops  for 
thecommon  sec  urity ;  which  he  presently  drew  tc^tber 
from  all  parts  of  Italy.  In  this  confusion  the  rumour 
ofa  dictator  was  again  industriously  revived,  and  gave  a 
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fresh  alarm  to  the  senate,  who,  to  avoid  the  greater    Vw  of 
evil,  came  to  the  resolutioD  of  creating  Pompey  consul      701. 
without  a  colleague.     Bibulus  had  made  the  motion ;  ^  ^'  "'• 
assigning  for  his  reason,  that  by  this  meaos  the  com-  ^^^  "^ 
monwealtb  would  be  freed  from  its  present  confusion ;  pi„t.  {„ 
or»  if  it  must  be  enslaved,  would  have  the  best  master  ^'^*' 
it  could  hope  for.    Every  body  was  surprised  at  tlus 
language  from  Bibulus,  who  had  always  showed  himself 
an  enemy  of  Pompey:  buttheywere  yet  more  surprised 
by  what  Cato  said  on  this  occasion :  be  declared,  that, 
though  he  could  never  have  prevailed  with  himself  to  be 
the  author  of  such  an  advice,  nevertheless,  since  it  had 
been  moved  by  another,  his  opinion  was,  that  it  should 
be  followed.  That  any  government  was  preferable  to 
anarchy;  and  that  he  thought  no  man  better  qualified 
than  Pompey  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  in  a  time 
of  so  great  disorder.     Hereupon  the  senate  passed  a 
.decree,  that  Pompey  should  be  sole  consul ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  25th  of  February,  he  was,  by  Ser- 
vtuB  Sulpicius  the  interrex,  declared  elected  alone  to 
that  magistracy.  Pompey,  highly  pleased  with  the  ho- 
nourwhich  Cato  had  done  him,  returned  him  abundant 
thanks  for  it ;  requesting  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would 
in  private  give  bim  bis  advice  and  assistance  for  the 
worthy  dischaif^  ofhis office.  Cato  answered:  "Pom- 
pey, you  owe  me  no  thanks :  what  I  said  in  the  senate 
was  with  a  view  to  serve  the  commonwealth,  not  to 
serve  you-,  if  you  consult  me  in  private,  I  will  freely 
give  you  my  advice :  and,  in  public,  I  shall  always 
i^ak  my  opinion,  though  you  should  not  ask  it." 

Dio  tells  us  that  the  senate,  andBibulus  in  particular, 
were  apprehensive  at  this  time,  lest  Cssar  should  be 
chosen  one  of  the  consuls  at  the  next  election,  and  for 
that  reason  took  this  unprecedented  step:  which,  if 
true,  sufficiently  accounts  for  Cato's  favour  to  Pompey ; 
for  the  reader  must  have  already  observed,  and  will 
hereafter  have  fresh  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  main 
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Yew  of    spring  of  some  of  Cato's  political  moTenteDts  was 
^70"^  neither  the  love  of  virtue,  nor  the  love  of  hiscounlry, 
^^■^*-  but  a  personal  hatred  to  Cttsar. 
Modi  COD.      Pompey^pliedhimself  immediately  tocalm  the  pub- 
MiML       I*c  disorders,  by  the  promulgation  of  several  new  laws/ 
tW-      prepared  by  him  for  that  purpose.    One  of  them  was, 
143.         to  appoint  a  special  commission  to  inquire  into  Clo- 
a!^.  in  dius's  death,  the  burning  of  the  aenate-house,  and  the 
"^         attack  on  M.  Lepidus ;  and  to  appoint  an  extraordinary 
judge  of  consular  raak  to  preside  in  it :  a  second  was 
against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections,  with  the  in- 
fliction of  new  and  severer  penalties  on  those  who  bad 
been  guilty.    CtOo,  according  to  Plutarch,  ol^ected  to 
this  law,  asunjust  with  regard  to  pastofiences:  and  he 
advised  him  to  provide  only  for  the  future.  Appian  re- 
ports, that,  by  Fompey*s  new  law,  alt  who,  from  Uie 
time  of  his  first  consulate  (twenty  years  before),  had 
been  in  anypublic  office,  might  be  called  to  account  for 
corruption  inobtainingit^ormale^administrationinthe 
exercise  of  it.     As  this  space  of  time  comprised  the  - 
consulate  of  Cssar,  those  of  his  party  imagined  there 
was  a  design  to  afiront  him ;  and  they  hinted  what  they 
thought  to  Fompey. — He  answered  them,  that  their 
suspicion  was  injurious  to  Caesar,  whose  conduct,  being 
out  (^tbe  reach  of  censure,  secured  him  firom  all  dai^r. 
Appian  adds,  that  Fompey  shortened  the  retrospect  to 
his  second  consulate ;  but  would  not  entirely  dnop  t^ 
new  law.  [App.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  2.  p.  4flil.] 
fm^  By  these  laws  the  method  of  trials  was  altered,  and 

the  length  of  them  limited:  three  days  were  allowed  for 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  fourth  for  the 
sentence ;  on  which  the  accuser  was  to  have  two.houFs 
only  to  enforce  the  diarge;  the  ciimioal  three  for  his 
defence.  ^     Ctelius  opposed  his  n^;ative  to  these  law^ 

MaiL  '  Clecra  Kentg  to  have  vriuen  hii  Tnalue  tm  Law)  sonn  af\a  the  death  at 

p.  US.         COodiiu. 

lb. p.  537.        '  TtdtiuHong  toi:ixindertfaiaRgiilAtkitiutbefiDtiteptowiidi(heiuuiofU]e 
Roman  doqneoce,  by  imporii^  relna,  H  it  were,  apoD  Iti  free  ma  udeat  coan& 
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as  being  ratho'  privileges  than  laws,  and  provitled  par-    vw  oc 
ticularly  a^iost  Milo ;  but  be  was  soon  obliged  to  with-      7«'i. 
draw  it,  upon  Pompey's  declaring  that  he  would  sup-  ^  ^' "' 
port  them  by  force  of  arms.  ^^i^miT^ 

Pompey  was  the  only  man  in  Rome  who  had  the  MiddL 
power  to  bring  Milo  to  a  trial.  He  was  not  concerned  p*  **• 
for  Clediiu's  death,  or  for  the  manner  of  it,  but  rather 
jdeaaed  that  the  r^nblic  was  freed  from  so  pestilent  a 
deaa^ogue;  yet  he  reaelved  to  take  tbeben^t  of  the 
occasion  for  getting  rid  of  Milo  too,  from  whose  ambi- 
tion and  high  spirit  be  had  cause  to  apprehend  no  leu 
trouble.  He  would  not  listen  therefore  to  any  overtures 
from  Milo*H  friends ;  and  when  Milo  offered  to  drop  his 
auit  for  the  eonsuldiip,  if  that  would  satisfy  him,  be  an- 
swered, that  he  would  not  concern  himself  with  any 
man's  suing  or  desisting,  nor  give  any  obetrnction  to 
the  power  and  inclination  of  the  Kon»i  people.  H« 
attended  the  trial  in  person  with  astrong  guard,  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  prevent  any  violence  from  either  side. 

"When  the  examination  was  over  (in  which  many 
clear  and  pontive  truths  were  produced  against  Milo) 
Manntiua  Plaoeus  called  the  people  together,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  ai^Mar  in  a  fall  body  the  next  day, 
when  judgment  was  to  be  given,  and  to  declare  their 
aenCim^its  in  so  public  a  maniier,  that  the  criminal 
might  nM  be  ssfiered  to  escape ;  which  Cicero,  in  his 
d^enceof  Milo,  refieets  uponas  an  insult  on  the  liberty 
of  the  bench. 

Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  11th  of  April,  theAKon. 
shops  were  all  shut,  and  the  wht^  city  gathered  into 
the  foruiB,  where  the  arcaues  were  possessed  by  Pom- 
pey's soldiers,  am)  he  himself  seated  in  a  conspicuous 
part,  to  ov»look  the  whole  proceeding,  and  hinder  all 
diatutbsnee. 

I'he  accusers  were  young  Appius,  the  nephew  of 


"  Pilmn*  tenia  conaaUto  Cn.  Pampdui  utiinxil,  Impomllqie  tcIui 
doqncatS^"*e.    DUlo^  tie  Ontot.  39. 

M  2 
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Yctt  of    Clodius,  M.  Antonius,  and  P.  Valerius ;  who,  accord- 
761.     ing  to  the  new  law,  employed  two  hours  In  supporting 

"■  ^  "■  their  indictment. 

*^=~-  Cicero  was  the  only  advocate  on  Milo's  wde ;  hut, 
as  soon  as  be  rose  up  to  speak,  he  was  received  with 
so  rude  a  clamour  hy  the  Clodians,  that  be  was  much 
discomposed  and  daunted  at  his  first  setting  out ;  yet 
recovered  spirit  enough  to  go  through  his  speech  of 
three  hours;  which  was  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
pn1}lished  as  it  was  delivered ;  though  the  copy  of  it 
now  extant  is  supposed  to  have  been  retouched  and 
corrected  by  him  afterward  [or  rather  a  new  composi- 
tion^  for  a  present  to  Milo  in  his  exile. 

In  the  council  of  Milo's  friends,  several  were  of 
opinion,  that  he  should  defend  himself  by  avowing  the 
death  of  Clodius,  and  pleading  that  it  was  an  act  of 
public  benefit;  but  Cicei-o  thought  that  defence  too 
desperate,  as  it  would  disgust  the  grave,  by  opening  so 
great  a  door  to  licence ;  and  offend  the  powerful,  lest  the 
precedentshoaldbeextendedtothemselves.  Butyouog 
Brutus  [discovering  from  his  early  years  an  apt  and  pro- 
mising genius  for  the  glorious  business  of  assassination], 
in  an  oration,  which  becomposed  and  publishedin  vindi- 
cation of  Milo,  maintained  the  killing  of  Clodius  to  be 
right  and  just,  and  of  great  service  to  the  republic. 

"^  It  was  notorious  that  they  had  often  threatened  death 

W  Mii*.  to  each  other :  Clodius  had  declared  several  times, both 
to  the  senate  and  the  people,  that  Milo  ought  to  be 
killed,  and  that,  if  the  consulship  could  not  he  taken 
from  him,  his  life  could :  tad  when  Favonius  asked  him 
once,  what  hopes  he  could  have  of  playing  his  pranks 
while  Milo  was  living ;  he  replied,  that  in  three  or  four 
days  at  most  he  should  live  no  more  j  which  was  spoken 
just  three  days  before  the  fatal  rencounter.and  attested 
by  Favonius.  Since  Milo  then  was  charged  with  being 
the  contriver  of  their  meeting,  and  the  a^ressor  in  it, 
and  several  testimonies  were  produced  to  that  purpose, 
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Cicero  chose  to  risk  the  cause  on  that  issue,  in  hopes    Vw  or 
to  persuade,  that  Clodius  actually  laid  wait  for  Milo,     701. 
and  contrived  the  time  and  place ;  and  Milo's  part  was  _^'  ^-  "'■ 


but  a  necessary  act  of  self-defence.     This  had  some-^^^oihoon- 
what  of  a  plausibility,  from  the  nature  of  the  equipage,  *" 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  met:  for  thoueh  {^"i 

,,.,    ,  ,  .  ,         °     W.  etSI, 

Milo  s  was  the  more  numerous,  yet  it  was  much  more 
encumbered  and  unfit  for  an  engagement  than  his  ad- 
versary's ;  he  himself  being  in  a  chariot  with  hb  wife,- 
and  allherworaen  along  with  her;  while  Clodius  with 
his  followers  were  on  horseback,  as  if  prepared  and 
equipped  for  fighting.  He  did  not  preclude  himsdf 
however  by  this  from  the  other  plea, "  which  he  often 
takes  care  to  Insinuate,  that  if  Milo  had  really  designed  ib.  ss,  &<. 
and  contrived  to  kill  Clodius,  he  would  have  deserved 
honours  instead  of  punishment,  for  cutting  off  so 
desperate  and  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  peace  and 
liberty  of  Rome. 

Of  one-and-fifty  judges,  who  sat  upon  Milo,  thir-  HiddL 
teen  only  acquitted  and  thirty-eight  condemned  him : 
the  votes  were  usually  given  by  ballots ;  but  Cato,  who 
absolved  him,  chose  to  give  his  vote  openly ;  and,  if 
be  had  done  it  earlier,  says  Velleius,  would  have  drawn 
others  after  him. 

Milo  went  into  exile  at  Marseilles  a  few  days  aft«r 
bis  condemnation ;  and  his  whole  estate  was  sold  by 
public  auction  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors." 

Philotimus,  a  freedman  of  Cicero's  wife,  bought  this  Mdm, 
estate,  in  partnership  with  some  others,  at  an  under  p.  ^ 
value.     It  was  thought  strange,  that  Cicero  should 

■  AKoniianiaikiMif  Clcao*n>roTCd  ndthcrtlw  uk  oflhiiplcB  in  be  pi*. 
loit  cue,  EOT  the  doctrine  lUelf  whtreon  the  pit*  ia  founded. — ■'  Boroondit  hit 
I  aeeiuBloribiul  aotu  M.  CicBo,  et  cam  quibaMlam  pbcuinet,  lit  defendi  oinuD, 
D  pro  npubUca  fuisM  (quuii  fonnam  Muciu  Biutui  aecu  tiu  Ml  in 
iQ  pro  MHooe  compMuit  elcdidit,  quatnTiB  noD  coUtet)  Cicerool  id 
id  qui!  bODO  publico  dunnari,  idem  etiun  ocddi  indtauMtuspouet" 


oTCatiliDe'i  actompliuo,  Heml  to  han  toQaired 


feOoired 


iliiinuxiin,ThM«lKieTciiii*y,  fecllwpaUiegood,  lwJus«l;eo< 
tbe  Mine  poblic  good,  be  joidy  pat  to  death  wllbont  trial  and 

'  HUd  hid  wijrted  ttuee  eetalea  in  (piing  pUn  and  abowi »         ,    ,     . 
when  he  went  into  exOewaifbundlaaireabonhairBQilUliHiofoiiitnpDc;.  Flio-  p.  Ml* 


HUd  hid  wealed  ttuee  eetalea  in  (piing  pUn  and  abowi  to  Ibe  people;  aad  MiddL 
n  he  went  into  exOewaefbundloairer  "      ""       *  """       ""* 

IS.  IS.    Aaeon.  Argum.  in  Milao. 
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Year  of  suffer  BiUotimus,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  Steward  in  hia 
^701!^  family,  to  oigage  in  the  purchase  ofabaniihed  nan's 
■  °-^"-  estate,  such  purchases  being  always  looked  upon  as 
4noih  am.  odious ;  mnd  this  was  particularly  so,  Cicero  having  re- 
luMip.  jjgi^gj  great  obligations  from  Milo.  Accordin^y  the 
latter  compluned  of  it  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his 
friends  at  Rome.  This  alarmed  Cicero  for  his  reputa- 
tion }  and  he  seems  to  hare  written  to  Ccelius,  as  he 
did  to  several  odiers  of  his  correspondents,  to  accom- 
modate this  afl&ir  m  the  way  that  would  be  most  for 
his  honour.  He  pleaded  in  hie  juBtificati<m  «Q  intent 
of  serving  Milo ;  yet  it  appears  very  evid^it,  from  the 
following  letterstoAtticus  on  this  8ubject,that  heshared 
with  Philotimus  in  the  advantages  of  the  purchase. 
AdAtt.B.B.  "  They  write  to  me  from  Rome,  that  they  have 
seen  letters  from  Milo,  whocomplains  of  my  having  suf- 
fered Philotimus  to  enter  into  partnership  with  those 
who  bought  his  estate :  yet  I  did  it  by  the  advice  of 
Duroaius,  Milo's  particular  friend,  uid  whom  you 
know  to  be  an  honest  man.  Our  view  vras  to  hinder 
his  f^ing  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  oppressive 
people,  who  might  have  demanded  a  great  number  of 
slaves  that  he  has  with  him.  We  were,  in  the  next 
place,  desirous,  that  the  provision  whidi  be  intended 
should  be  made  for  his  wife  m^ht  be  SKured.  We 
likewise  thought,  that,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of 
saving  any  thing  for  him,  we  could  mani^  that 
matter  better  dian  any  body  else.  Endeavour,  I  be- 
seech you,  to  search  this  whole  matter  to  the  bottom  ; 
for  things  are  ofren  mi^nilied  in  the  relation.  But  if 
it  be  true  that  Milo  complains,  and  writes  to  his  friends 
on  this  head,  and  if  Fausta  be  of  the  same  mind,  Phi- 
lotimus shall  not  have  any  concern  in  the  purchase ; 
for  I  made  him  promise,  before  I  left  Rome,  that, 
without  Milo's  consent,  he  would  not.  The  profit  has 
not  been  any  thing  considerable;  but  you  will  judge. 
Talk  with  Duroiiius.  I  have  writ  to  Camillus  and'to 
Lamia,  being  uncertain  whether  you  were  at  Rome. 
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In  a  word,  you  wiil  resolve  to  act  as  honesty,  re-    Vm  «f^ 
putation,'and  my  interest,  shall  require."  ;oi. 

[We  see  here,  say^  an  ingenious  writer,  Cicero's  ^'^''- 
reastMos  for  bis  friendly  officiouwessj  bat  I  doubf  MOih  con- 
whether  they  will  convince  any  body,  that  interest  ^^ 
was  JuA  his  principal  motive ;  and  the  rather,  as  Milo's  •oo-a-p.ss. 
gooda  were  sold  greatly  under  value.     It  appears  by 
two  other  letters  to  Atticu^  and  by  <Hie  from  Odius 
to  Cicero,  that  Fhilotimus  restored  to  Milo  the  estates 
he  had  bought,  on  condition  of  allowing  him  a  cer- 
tain pro6t,  in  wliicfa  Cicero  was  a  sharer.] 

"  1  have  one  thing  more  to  mention  to  you.  I  shall  ^^^*' 
write  mysteriously,  but  you  will  guess  my  meaning. 
My  wife's  freedman  (you  know  whom  I  speak  of)  has 
embezzled,  as  I  judge  by  his  lame  account,  part  of 
the  profit  made  by  the  purchase  of  the  estate  of  the 
Crotoniate  tyrant-killer.''  If  you  guess  the  meaning 
of  this  last  word,  you  will  understand  all  the  rest.  I 
dare  not  be  more  explicit." 

"  Bo  not  forgM  die  affair  I  wrote  to  you  about  in  n>id.  s. 
my  last  letter;  wba«  I  told  you,  ihwl  I  have  for  some 
time  suq>ectied,  from  the  coufuBod  inoooustent  talk  of 
my  wife's  freedman  in  several  eoBipanies,  that  he  has 
not  given  me  a  &it))ful  account  of  the  profits  arising  to 
me  from  the  purchase  of  the  Crotoniate's  estate.—— 
While  I  Buffeied  him  to  be  here,  I  was  constantly  npon 
my  guard :  for  he  came  to  sound  me,  in  the  hopes 
that  I  would  remit  somewhat  of  what  he  owes  me; 
but  finding  himself  disappointed,  he  flung  away  at 
-once-~— *  I  will  begone;  it  would  be  shameful  for  me 
to  stay  any  longer,  and  at  last  go  away  with  empty 
hands:'  and  he  tmtted  me  with  the  old  proverb,  '  A 
giiti  admits  of  no  accounting  :* "  or,  as  Mongault  trans- 
lates the  passage,  '  We  should  be  content  with  what  is 
given.'     By  this  (says  the  ingenious  French  writer) 
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Y«M  rf    Philotimiis  iucimated  to  Cicero,  that  he  ought  to  be  sa- 

^  joi!^  tisfied  with  his  yielding  to  htm  part  of  the  pro6t  he  had 

B.  c.  in-  made  by  the  purchase  of  Milo's  estate,  since  his  name 

400th  coo-  had  never  been  mentioned  in  the  purchase.    The  pro- 

''^^^'     verb,  of  which  Cicero  cites  here  only  the  first  words, 

nt  /ut  iii*fi.tta — is  in  the  Got^pas  of  Plato,  and  answers 

to  the  English  proverh,  "  We  should  not  look  a  gift- 

'  hors6  in  the  mouth."     From  all  this,  I  think,  we  may 

conclude,  that  Philotimushad  Cicero  in  his  power. 

H.  CCBLIU8  TO  CICERO. 

Ep.  Fmd.       .„«  As  to  what  concerns  the  behaviour  of  Philo- 
'^     timua,  in  relation  to  Milo's  estate,  I  have  endeavoured 
that  he  shall  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  full  satis- 
faction to  Milo  and  his  friends,  and  at  the  same  time 
clear  your  character  from  all  imputation." 

^^^'^  h  The  next  trial  before  the  same  tribunal,  and  for  the 
same  crime,  was  of  M.  Saufeius,  one  of  Milo's  con- 
fidants, charged  with  being  the  ringleader  in  storming 
the  house  and  killing  Clodius.  Cicero  defended  him, 
and  he  was  acquitted  by  one  vote  only :  but  being  ac- 
cused a  second  time  on  the  same  account,  though  for  a 
different  fact,  and  again  defended  by  Cicero,  he  was 
acquitted  by  a  great  majority.  But  Sex.  Clodius,  the 
captain  of  the  other  side,  was  condemned  and  banished, 
with  several  others  of  that  faction,  for  burning  the  se- 
nate-house, and  the  other  violences  committed  upon 
Clodius's  death. 

Pompey  no  sooner  published  his  new  law  against 
bribery,  than  the  late  consular  candidates,  Scipio  and 
Hypsfeus,  were  severally  impeached  upon  it,  and,  being 
both  of  them  notoriously  guilty,  were  in  great  danger  of 
being  condemned :  but  Pompey,  calling  the  judges  to- 
gether, begged  it  of  them  as  a  favour,  that  out  of  the 
great  number  of  state  criminals  they  would  remit  Scipio 
to  him :  whom,  after  he  had  rescued  from  the  prosecu- 
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tioD,  be  declared  bi»  colleague  in  the  coasulship  for  the    Vm  or 
last  five  months  of  the  jrear;'  having  first  made  him     701. 
his  father-in-law,  bymarrying  hie  daughter  Cornelia,  a  ^'^•"' 
lady  of  fine  accomplishments.     The  other  candidate  *^.  "»- 
Hypseus  was  ieil  to  the  mercy  of  the  law,  and  being  *     *^ 
likely  to  fare  the  worse  for  Scipio's  escape,  he  watched 
an  op|>ortunity  of  access  to  Pompey,  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  his  bath;  and,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  im- 
plored his  protection :  but,  though  he  had  been  his 
quiestor,  and  ever  obsequious  to  his  will,  yet  Pompey 
is  said  to  have  spumed  him  away  with  great  haughti- 
ness and  inhumanity,  telling  him,  that  he  would  only 
spoil  his  supper  by  detaining  him.  * 

Befoi^  the  end  of  the  year,  two  of  the  late  tribunes, 
whose  ofiSce  wasjust  expired,  Q.  Fompeius  Kufus,  and 
T.MunatiusP]ancusBursa,weretried,  condemned,  and 
banished,  for  the  violences  oftheir  tribunate,  and  burn- 
ing the  senate-house.  Cmlius  accused  the  first,  Cicero 
the  second,  the  only  cause,  excepting  that  ofVerres,  in 
which  he  ever  acted  the  part  of  an  accuser.  It  seems 
Bursa  had  been  formerly  defended  by  him,  and  had 
proved  ungrateful.  Pompey,  before  judges  of  his  own 
appointing,  pleaded  the  cause  of  Bursa :  yet  he  was  con- 
demned by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole  bench. 


Ham,  <jt  TerHo.  Thuwurefimd  lolhepnndpdaitio  of  Rome,whaaHildDOt, 
itM9n«,agnealwnt  iL  Pomp^tbcrafote  teft  It  ta(Sotn>  to  dcddc  tbilD*t((rt 
but  Cicero,  bdng  nnwiUlnf  10  giTc  judgment  <iD  cither  ikta,  when  then  wire  gnu 
■ulhofitiexm  boih,  ud  Vmo  aroeag  them,  adTiicd  Pomptj  to  mdct  Tert.  only 
to  be  DMoibed,  wluch  fiiUf  deducd  the  thjiw,  without  dMonUmng  tlia  diipatB. 

•  "Cn.kutnnPoniiKlufquBmbwdenterl  &t  bilneo  ^renui,  ante  pedei  tuo* 
pTORnhim  Hyftmna  aniUCii*  nciD,  et  nobUani  Tlmni,  at  oU  amicnm,  jietoMii 
Rliquie,  contuiucliou  race  prMulcuun).  Nihil  enim  eum  >lind  (gere.  <]uwn  at 
eonnTiam  luum  moraictur,  mpondiL — Ille  eluun  id  foio  noo  ernbait  Tero  P. 
Sctpionem  Kicenim  niaoi,  legibiuncnuDm,  quu  ipae  MlerU,  in  maiinu  qnldeai 
norma  et  {UaEOJum  mini,  mimerli  loco  ■  jadicibae  depouere." — Val.  Muc.  9. 
0.  3.  It.  Plat,  in  Pomp. 

Thii  ii  ihiit  Pompey,  oTwhom  Cioro  uja,  that  he  knew  him  10  be  t  man  of  hile.  Ad  AtL 
gritf,»nbonest,Bneei«,anagr«TtDi»n — himlntmiiitcgriait,iltiultim,etgravr>o,  11-  fl. 
cqprcin.  And  Dr.  Middleloa  iiofopinion,  (lutthuwuhiatruechancui.  Nerer- ">'' SV 
thdeai  Che  rendti,  I  Imagine,  will  not  judge  ihu  ihii  grave  Pompey  wu  a  piopei  F-  ^^• 
penon  to  be  inieMed  whh  that  diclaloriil  power,  which  the  Doctor  Ifainki  wai  new  V^  lapci 
ceoary.  In  the  prcaent  dboden  of  tbe  repuUlc,  lo  reduce  It  to  a  toknble  state.    P-  'Wi 
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VoB  of        Among  the  other  acts  of  Pompey,  in  this  his  third 
^^.^  consulship,  there  was  a  new  law  against  bribery,  con- 
^^_^};  trived  to  strengthen  the  old  ones  that  were  already 
4»oth  eon-  subsisting  against  it,  by  disqualifyiog  ail  future  consuls 
MMi"      *°^  pnetors  from  holding  any  province  till  five  years 
p.  55o!       after  the  expiration  of  their  magistracies ;  for  this  was 
"2.  thought  likely  to  give  some  dieck  to  the  eagerness  <rf' 
«uing  and  brihmg  for  those  great  offices,  when  ^ 
chief  fruit  and  benefit  of  them  was  removed  to  such  a 
djrtancc.    But,  before  the  law  passed,  Pompey  took 
Ad  A II.     care  to  provide  an  exception  for  himself,  and  to  get  the 
Suet.  J.      govemment  of  Spun  continued  to  him  for  five  years 
'^■^  ^     longer,  with  an  appointment  of  money  to  pay  his 
troops:  and,  lest  this  should  give  ofience  to  Ciesar,  if 
something  of  an  extraordinary  kind  was  not  provided 
for  him  too,  he  proposed  a  law  to  dispense  with  Cssar's 
presence  in  suing  for  the  consulship,  of  which  Cssar  at 
that  time  seemed  very  desirous.    Cccdius  was  the  pro- 
moter of  this  law,  engaged  to  it  by  Cicero,  at  the  joint 
request  of  Pompey  and  Oesar  j  and  it  was  carried  with 
the  concurrence  of  ail  the  tribunes,  though  not  with- 
out difficulty  and  obstruction  from  the  senate. 
tt  M^  By  Pompe/s  law,  just  now  mentioned,  it  waa  pro- 

vided, that,  for  a  supply  of  governors  for  the  interval  of 
ili""  ^'^  years,  m  which  the  consuls  and  pnetors  were  dis- 
qualified, the  senators  of  consular  and  pretorian  rank, 
who  hadneverheldanyforeign  command,  ^ould  divide 
the  vacant  [miTinces  among  themselves  by  lot :  in  c<m- 
sequence  of  which,  Cicero,  who  was  obliged  to  take  his 
chance  with  the  rest,  obtained  the  government**  ofCili- 

MiddL  <'  Tb«w  piEfcnneoti  waB,afi]lDtlien,  tbcDuatwdaulrilcsucd  b;  ifaegrat, 

ToL  8.  (<ntbe>dTtmugca*hkhlhe;>ffoidedb(illiaf»ciiiuruigpaireruid«]iusiiigwalthi 

{1.1,2.         fntbeuoommaddithoughaccouiitablelo  theBomaiipec^  WMibaoIuteiadim. 

crairollable  in  tbe  province;  where  tbev  kept  up  tbe  >tAte  aai  pride  of  wvtnipi 


aubed  (D  mat,  and  fond  of  mu^  ^ofTi  llw, 
could  aevar  wint  ■  pmcxt  for  ww,  tioce  it  ntf  cauy  todriTeihetubiKtiailoTo. 
bdlitn,  OT  the  ^jojiiitig  natisae  to  ocu  of  hoftlUtj  bf  their  oppnniatfi  Hid  iajorUi, 
tin,  &Dai  the  deMtnoiiia  of  k  Dumba  of  InnoceM  pe^ik,  iIm;  hkd  aequind  the  title 
of  anpent,  and  widi  it  the  preteotiM  lOB  ttiumpb,  wilbout  vhicb  •am  any  fco- 
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da,  now  in  tbe  haatds  of  Appiiis,  the  late  goubuI.  Thia   v«k  of 
pisviiieemchidedalsoFiudu,Psii]philk,aiidthi<eedto-     701. 
cesses,  as  they  are  called,  or  district!  of  Asia,  together  _*"*^  **• 


with  the  island  of  Cyprus;  fortheguardof  ail  whicha"^««. 
ataoding  army  was  kept  i^two  legions,  or  about  13,000  im^ 
foot,  with  2600  horse.  But,  whatever  benefit  or  glory  S'-  ^  p-  •■ 
Uus  gomunMQt  seemed  to  ofier,  it  had  no  charms  for  a.  il 
Cicero :  tbe  thing  itself  was  disagreeable  to  im  temper,  ^  ^^ 
nor  worthy  of  his  talents,  which  (in  his  own  0{Hnioa) 
were  ibrmed  t«  sit  at  the  heiai,  and  sbioe  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  whole  r^ublic  -,  so  that  he  considered 
it  only  as  an  honourable  exile,  or  a  burden  imposed  by 
his  country,  to  which  his  duty  obliged  him  to  sttfamH. 
His  first  care  tharefbrewas  to  provide,  that  this  com- 
mand might  not  be  prolonged  to  him  beycnd  the  usual 
term  of  ayear.  Before  his  departure  he  solicited  all  his 
friends  not  to  8u£^  snch  a  mortification  to  fall  upon 
him.  He  left  the  eityabovt  the  Ist  of  May,  attended 

tOBtalvwevakDownniretaniftoiiiannuiteMidftMtkrpntfiMS.*  IMcop. 
pvUnlticKit  nitii^  msnej  were  m  inuDcoie  u  (bar  powa,  and  bomndtd  ool^  br 
tbdt  own  appefil^:  the  appatDtmeouaf  tbe  tnuuij,  (or  tbdr  equipage,  plsti,  ind 
PtMiwi^lM««Bi»,aioowiWd,»kapf«acaftoiBKMMiii«tanew,wi>«ai'lM,<>i>Ol.i 
and  beaides  ibe  TcreDues  of  Jdngdomi,  and  paf  of  anniea,  of  which  tbej  had  the 
■tMBBi7  raanagnoMt,  the;  «oald  cnut  what  cooKlbDtiMia  Ifacf  plcaacd,  Dm  oil* 
finmlfaccilkioflbuioini  jiiriadtctiim,bal&omall  Ibeitatei  and piincaa aioond 
than, whoveremdcTiheprolectioniif Home.  But, while thdiptiinaiy care wb 
toeniidi  tfaouelTi^  (hercanlad  oMwlihtbein  ahrajwabandof  hnMnMmdt 
and  dependanti,  a«  iheir  lleutenanu,  iribnnia,  ptcbcu,  with  a  crew  of  fteadnKa 
and  Aworile  riira*,  who  wen  all  Ukswba  U  be  euiobel  bf  dM  mA  of  Hh  BMW 
nn«e,atid  tbeialeof  Il»eirmaM«r'aftTinin.  Hnce  flowed  all  tboae  MMWiooa 
«ad  HMa  tn  Ae  plwider  af  tbe  nlijeeta,  of  wUA  in  nad  (0  onuh  Id  dte  RamM 
nlln4  foraifinroi  imm  of  the  pvetoulibcfaaTedthaDMlTca  with  that  «Mct 
Jnsdceai  tolearenoTaainlbt  coupUlBtjioaie  balanioflbedtj.and  the  qoaa- 
(di  if  bntUea,  raWMnf  ftwn  Urma  imuikmUt,  p^nlj  asdbd  MatB  oc 
oOier  u>  Tcrenge  the  aSroiit  in  kind,  bf  undetlaking  the  cauie  tf  an  injured  |>Ti>' 


ni  discipline  aT  the  iepiiblle«ub«iited,  •ogeneral  oould  picteod 
adnot  anIajged«b«bo«Ddatfd>t«BBtbeSyhti<onqae«»aBd 
enemies  In  battle,  withoot  an  j  condderable  lou  of  hii  own  aol- 


tfaat  made  it  paul  ftr  anr  of  ih 
>f  the  Bombia  of  ilalB  aiAar  on 


owB,aDd>Mtgod  than,  n^antbdraitianeg  into  lb*  dty,  *e  lake  an  oath  befonthe 
qagstnn,  or  pntlk tteaaumi,  duatheaeewnnia  wUA the*  had  hdi  to  hamate 
nf  eacfa  BnmbarwMtme.  [  VaL  Max.  8.  &  ]  But  tbeaelawi  bad  hx^  been  acgkelad, 
aid  tieattd  aa  ofaaaiete  I  Md  die  faaMU  of  a  triumph  lUDallr  gnnlid,  bf  ■Mil§De 


d  apa  the  iiatatptovbwBfc 
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Voof   by  his  brother,  and  their  two  bods:  for  Quintus,  in 
^702.     order  to  accompany  him  in  the  post  of  lieutenant,  had 
°-^'"-  quitted  his  lieutenuicy  under  Cssar. 
401m  am-       When  Cicero  arrived  at  Tarentum,  hemade  avisit  to 
^  EkMdM  Pompey,  who  was  taking  the  benefit  of  that  soft  ur  for 
»^M-Mir.  tijg  recovery  of  his  health,  at  one  of  his  villas  in  those 
mnioU.      parts,  and  had  invited  and  pressed  him  to  spend  some 
Ad  Awf  J'  days  with  him  upon  his  journey :  they  proposed  great 
*—*-        satisfaction  on  both  sides  from  this  interview,  for  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  together  with  all  freedom  on 
the  present  state  of  the  republic,  which  was  to  be  their 
subject :  andCicero  expected  likewise  to  get  some  lessons 
of  die  military  kind  from  this  renowned  commander. 
He  promised  Atticus  an  account  of  this  conference; 
but,  the  particulars  being  too  delicate  to  be  communi- 
cated by  letter,  he  acquainted  him  only  in  general,  that 
he  found  Pouipey  an  excellent  citizen,  and  provided 
for  all  events  that  could  possibly  be  apprehended. 

After  three  days'  stay  with  Pompey,  he  proceeded 
to  Brundusium,  where  he  was  detained  for  twelve  days 
by  a  slight  indisposition,  and  the  expectation  of  his 
principal  officers,  particularly  of  his  lieutenant  Ponti- 
nius,  an  experienced  leader,  the  same  who  had  tri- 
^'wT^'  "™P''^'^  over  the  Allobroges,  and  on  whose  dtill  he 
chiefly  depended  in  his  martial  affiiirs.  From  Brundu- 
sium he  sailed  to  Actium  on  the  15th  of  June ;  whence, 
pa:rtly  by  sea,  and  partly  by  land,  he  arrived,  on  the 
S6th,  at  Athens,  where  he  spent  ten  days,  and  where 
Pontinius  at  length  joined  him. 
^^  Upon  leaving  Italy,  he  chained  his  friend  Coelius 

with  the  task'of  sending  him  the  news  of  Rome;  and 

■  Codiiu  («bo  by  hie  fubet  had  been  inlraduad  to  Ciceni'i  Kqaaintuce  ud 
&Jeodihip)periiinnedIheU«kTei7punctD>]l7,ln  &KriaarieCla*,wIiichinske  a 
coniidenble  put  in  the  coQeniou  of  hit  bmiliai  epiiUa  t  "f^  "  ttwj  cooUin  the 
---*-  mad  fcmn    ' '  '  ' "    *        .      -  -. 


id  fcan  which  gsTe  Iriith  to  tbe  dril  war  nhidi  aoon  broke  out,  it  nuf 
not  be  diEBgiteable  to  the  loder  to  preaenlhim  — '- ■ '■' —      "- 


had  b«eD  tribune  of  the  peopk  in7al,  thejpeaiberore  thic  lett was  wrinen,  and 

'--' ed himieiriii that  "     '         '      '  ■       ■     ■  -  ■ 

ction.  Hi*  motala , 

lifcdj  lnuitiouiaiiddinolaU;aiid  hutanpciir 


bad  diitingviahedhimfeu  in  that  office,  by  ualotidjHipponiDg  the  inlereitiDf  the 
aiiiiocnljeal  fiction.  Hi*  motala  wetc  niitable  to  thedaoienue  age  ia  which  he 


aljHipponiDg 
Mthedesmeri 
,._    uion^bl)   ._ 
apt  (o  Undle  inU>  ihe  inoil  impUcaUe  tcwDtmoil.     Vid.  Ad  Att.  ».  3. 
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while  he  was  at  Athens,  he  received  from  him  the  Rnt   v»  <* 

letter  of  intelligence.  tos. 


C(ELHJS  TO  CICERO.  WlMcao. 

"  Agreeably  to  my  promiaewhen  we  parted,  I  have  ^"^ 
sent  youa  full  account  of  every  event  that  has  happened  a  i. 
since  you  left  Rome.     For  this  purpose  I  employed  a  3. 35, 
person  to  collect  the  news  of  the  town,  and  am  only 
afraid  you  wilt  think  he  has  executed  his  office  mnch 
too  punctually,  &c.  &c. 

.  "  M.  Marcellus  [the  consul]  not  having  yet  moved 
that  Cssar  may  be  recalled  from  his  government  in 
Gaul,  and  intending  to  defer  it,  as  he  told  me  himself, 
to  the  Ist  of  June,  it  has  occasioned  the  revival  of 
those  suspicions  to  his  disadvantage,  which  so  strongly 
prevailed  when  yon  were  here.  If  you  saw  Pompey, 
as  you  designed  to  do,  pray  send  me  word  in  what 
temper  you  found  him ;  what  conversation  he  had  with 
you ;  and  what  you  could  discover  of  his  designs ;  for, 
though  he  seldom  speaks  his  real  sentiments,  be  has 
not  wit  enough  to  conceal  them.  As  for  Csesar,  there 
are  many  ugly  reports  about  him ;  but  propagated  only 
in  whispers :  some  say  that  he  has  lost  all  his  cavalry } 
which  I  take  indeed  to  be  true :  others,  that  the  seventh 
legion  has  been  beaten,  and  that  he  himself  is  so  sur- 
rounded and  besieged  by  the  Bellovaci,  *  that  he  cannot '  ^  F*"^ 
receive  succours  from  the  roam  body  of  his  army.  |ica«iL 
There  is  nothing  yet  certain ;  nor  are  these  uncertain 
stories  publicly  talked  of;  but  among  a  few,  whom  I 
need  not  name,  told  openly  by  way  of  secrets;  Domi- 
tius**  nevermentions  them  without  clapping  his  hand 
to  his  mouth,"  &c. 

M.  T.  CICERO  TO  M.  C(EL1US. 

"  Could  you  seriously  then  imagine,  my  friend,  that  Jt^'*™- 

I  commissioned  you  to  send  roe  the  idle  news  of  the  Main.  s. 

sardBMd 

<  TbU  i>  DoBfdu,  tha  AKKcfo^tog  MOMl,  «tid  tbe  didntd  cDcmy  ofC«wi- J11I7  6, 
Vid.iapn,p.  111.  7M.] 
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vnrof   town;  Dutches  of  gla^aton,  ai^oununents  of  causes, 

^rn.^  robberies,&c. ?  Far  other  are  the  accouDta  which 

^^°*-  leipect  from  your  hand,  as  Ikooff  not  any  man  whose 

wiKcoo-  judgment  in  politics  I  have  more  reason  to  value. 

™^^  I  passed  several  days  with  Pompey,  converaing  with 
him  on  nothing  else  bat  the  republic :  but  it  is  neither 
prudent  nor  possible  to  ^ve  you  the  particutars  in  a 
letter.  Tdbethnonly  from  me,  that  Pompey  is  an  ex- 
eeUent  citizeD,  *  prepared  both  with  courage  and  counsel 
'  for  all  events  which  can  be  foreseen :  wherefore  give 
yourself  up  to  the  man ;  belierc  me  he  will  embrace 
you ;  for  he  now  holds  the  same  opinion  with  us  of 
good  ami  bad  citizens.  I  have  been  ten  days  at  Athens, 
and  am  just  now  leaving  it,  this  6th  of  July.  As  I 
earnestly  recommend  all  my  afiairs  to  your  care,  so 
nothing  more  particularly,  than  that  the  time  of  my 
provincial  command  be  not  prolonged. Farewell." 

MiadL  Cicero  set  sail  for  Asia  the  6th  of  July,  and  landed 

''  at  Ephesns  on  the  SSd,  after  a  slow'  but  safe  passage 

Ad  Alt.  I.  of  fifteen  days.  Having  reposed  himself  for  three  days 
at  Fpbesus,  he  marched  forwards  towards  his  pro- 
vince ;  and  on  the  last  of  July  arrived  at  Laodicea, 
one  of  the  capital  cities  of  his  jurisdiction.  From  this 
moment  the  date  ofhisgovemment  commenced ;  which 
he  bids  Atticus  take  notice  of,  that  he  might  know  how 
to  compute  the  precise  extent  of  his  annual  term, 
^iht"  It  wasCicero'sresolntion,  in  hisprovincial  command, 

Mdib  *  "CkoD  M  oftoi  ihuiBed)liiC]pinkiQ,oiukut  hiiluigai^e,  inr^ird  tp 

TOL  1.  Ttatpaj,  ibu  it  ^difficult  UdetcnniiMvlMtbu  tnieMndmeniiofhiniTere.  n 

f.aa.         .  b  MobibU^  ha»tm,  Am  he  bcre  ipoks  Uh  dIeiMn  of  hi»  rMl  thoosfats,  iW 

ODiT  H  he  glTM  the  nine  account  to  Attieui,  but  becaiue  Pompe;  mxnttl  him 

witbpntkulaidTillqr;  a  cucumttMice  which  mou  at  all  linMi  to  ban  bad  k 

ym  oauidenble  inflnelKe  npaa  Cioero'i  jaigauat  eoDceniiiig  ihe  duiactOB  and 

UMi  deal™  of  iiieo."    Vid.  Ad  Att.  5,  6, 7. 

™~~'-  ^ThettdtaiawaoflbtnOTagewaiagiwablyrdieTcdbylouchingwilhetrayat 

P-1^  tem]*flheU«nd(orihe^BeanKa,ofwhichheaeDdiakiDdori(iunudtoAtti- 

ma.  Man;  di^tatitiM  from  the  ddesof  Aaia,«iid  a  gnat  concoone  of  peopli^ 
Mme  lonKttttemaibiaaSamoafbutkmucbgraitiS'atUlwaaeapeanghuland- 
Ing  at  Epheaiu:  the  Oieeki  flocked  eageilT  from  all  parte  to  lee  a  man,  lo  cele- 
*"'*■''*•— "g^  'Vti  -mrhit  ftntM  finM  irfhit  le<aiilnQ  and  nlnniiriMrn  [  inlh'l  r"  hii 
boaitlDgi,  ai  he  moTllr  nji,  of  man;  yean  paat,  wen  nam  bmoglu  lo  Ihe  teat. 
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to  practise  those  admirable  rules  which  he  had  drawa    Votof 
up  fonnerly  for  his  brother;  aad,  from  an  employ-      703. 
ment  wholly  tedious  and  disagree<U>Ie  to  him,  to  ^rire  '•'^°* 
fre«h  glory  upon  hi»  character,  by  leaviug  the  inno-  ^J^J^" 
cence  and  int^rity  of  his  administration  as  a  pattern 
of  governing  to  all  succeeding  proconauls. 

When  any  governors  west  abreed  to  their  pro- 
vinces, the  custom  had  alw^  bean,  that  the  countries 
throu^  which  they  passed  should  defray  the  ehai^^ 
ef  their  joivney :  but  Cicero  no  sooner  set  his  foot  on  ^*J^  ^ 
foreign  ground,  than  he  forbade  all  expenses  whatso^ 
ever,  public  or  private,  to  be  made  either  upon  himself 
or  any  of  his  company ;  which  raised  a  great  admiration 
of  him  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  In  Asia  he  did  the  n>.  is,  17- 
same,  not  su^ring  his  officers  to  acce^rt:,  what  was 
due  to  diem  even  by  kw,  forage  and  wood  for  firing, 
nor  any  thtng^  dse,  but  mere  house-room,  with  four 
beds,  whieh  he  remitted  also,  as  oft  as  was  practicable, 
and  obliged  then  to  lodge  in  their  tents ;  and,  by  his 
example  and  constant  exhortations,  brought  his  lieute> 
oants,  tribones,  and  prefects,  so  fully  into  bis  mea' 
sures,  that  they  all  concurred  with  him,  he  says,  won. 
derfully  in  a  jealous  concern  for  his  honour. 

About  the  S4tfa  of  August  he  went  to  the  camp  HiaoL 
of  leoniam  in  Lycaonis,  where  he  had  no  sooner  k>  '*' 
viewed  the  troops  than  he  received  an  account  from 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  which  was  eonfimed  Ep.  fuu 
from  the  otherprinces  of  those  parts,  that  the  Parthiaos  "'  '* 
had  passed  ihe  Euphrates  with  a  mighty  force,  under 
the  conduct  of  Pacorus,  the  king's  son,  in  order  to  in- 
vade the  Roman  territory.  Upon  this  news  he  marched 
towards  Cilicia,  to  secure  his  province  from  the  inroads 
of  the"enemy,  or  any  commotions  within :  but  as  all 
access  to  it  was  difficult,  except  on  the  side  of  C^pa- 
docia,  an  open  country,  and  not  welt  provided,  he  took 
his  route  through  that  kingdom,  and  encamped  in 
that  .part  of  it  whidi  bordered  upon  Cilicia,  near  to 
the  town  of  CjHhistra,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taunisi 
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Yen  of  His  armj,  as  it  is  said  above,  consisted  of  about  1S,000 
'^Toa  °  foot  and  2600  horse,  besides  the  auxiliary  troops  of 
^<^^  tlie  neighbouring  states,  and  especially  of  Dejotarus, 
MiMcm.  king  of  Galatia,  the  most  faithful  ally  of  Rome,  and 
miihip.      Cicero's  particular  friend;  wbosewhole  forces  he  could 

depend  upon  at  any  warning. 
Ep.  FMn.  While  he  lay  in  this  camp  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
executing  a  special  commission,  with  which  he  was 
charged  by  the  senate;  to  take  Ariobarzanes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  under  his  particular  protection ;  and  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  his  person  and  government: 
in  honour  of  whom  the  senate  had  decreed,  what  they 
had  never  done  before  to  any  foreign  prince,  that  his 
safety  was  of  concern  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome.  His  father  had  been  killed  by  the  treachery 
of  his  subjects,  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  same  kind  was 
apprehended  agtunst  the  son :  Cicero  therefore,  in  a 
council  of  his  officers,  gave  the  king  an  account  of 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
it,  he  was  then  ready  to  assist  him  with  his  troops 
and  authority  in  any  measures  that  should  be  con- 
certed for  the  safety  and  quiet  of  his  kingdom. 

The  king,  afler  great  professions  of  his  thanks  and 
duty  to  the  senate  for  the  honour  of  their  decree,  and 
to  Cicero  himself  for  his  care  in  the  execution  of  it, 
said,  that  he  knew  no  occasion  for  giving  him  any  par- 
ticular trouble  at  that  time,  nor  had  any  suspicion  of 
any  design  against  his  life  or  crown:  upon  which 
Cicero,  after  congratulating  him  upon  the  tranquillity 
of  his  affairs,  advised  him  however  to  remember  his 
father's  fate,  and  from  the  admonitions  of  the  senate, 
to  be  particularly  vigilant  in  the  care  of  his  person ; 
and  so  they  parted.  But  the  next  morning  the  king 
returned  early  to  the  camp,  attended  by  his  brother 
and  counsellors,  and  with  many  tears  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  Cicero,  and  the  benefit  of  the  senate's  decree, 
declaring,  "that  he  had  received  undoubted  in  tell  igence 
of  a  plot,  which  those,  who  were  privy  to  it,  durst  not 
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Tenture  to  discover  till  Gcero's  arrival  ia  the  country;    Y«Mor 
but  trusting  to  his  authority,  had  now  given  him  in-  ^m^^ 
ftrmation  of  it ;  and  that  his  brother,  who  was  present,    "•^"- 
and  ready  to  confirm  what  he  had  said,  had  been  so-  *^^^ 
licited  to  enter  into  it  by  the  offer  of  the  crown :  he 
begged,  therefore,  that  some  of  Cicero's  troops  might 
be  left  with  him  for  his  better  guard  and  defence." 
Cicero  told  him,  "that,  under  the  present  alarm  of  the  ' 
Parthian  war,  he  could  not  possibly  lend  him  any  part 
of  bis  army ';  that  since  the  conspiracy  was  detected, 
bis  own  forces  would  be  sufficient  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  it ;  that  he  should  learn  to  act  the  king,  by 
showing  a  proper  concern  for  his  own  life,  and  exert 
bis  r^al  power  in  punishing  the  authors  of  the  plot, 
and  pardoning  all  the  rest ;  that  be  need  not  appre- 
hend any  farther  danger,  when  his  people  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  senate's  decree,  and  saw  a  Roman 
army  so  near  to  them,  and  ready  to  put  it  in  execution." 
And  having  thus  encour^ed  and  comforted  the  king, 
be  marched  towards  Cilicia,  and  gave  an  account  of 
this  accident,  and  of  the  motions  of  the  Partbians,  in 
two  public  letten  to  the  consuls  and  senate.' 

■  HeaddcdkpiiTateletUT«Iio  toC*to,wbai 
lamoM,  in  wbkb  be  informed  bim,  "  Uut  be  In 

■on  from  aa;  attenipC,  but  hid  taken  care  ihii  he  should  reign  Tor  ihe  future  wiin 
heoout  and  dignitj,  bj  rmoring  to  bia  hvour  and  Krrice  hii  old  counacllan,  wIkdi 
Cato  had recoauDCDdedi  and  vtvi  had  been  disgraced  by  the  intriguei  of  hit  court; 
and  bj  oblif;iiig  a  turbiileni  Joung  prletl  of  Bdlona,  vha  vai  the  head  of  the  male. 
ocinlBita,  and  the  next  in  powa  u>  the  king  himialf,  to  quit  ilia  couuti;." 

Thii  king,  Ariobanaoo,  •eemi  to  have  been  poor  etto  to  a  proietb : —  Middl. 

"Hu)dpii>Iocup1a,egtt  nil  Cappadocum  ten."     Hot.  Ep.  1.6.  p.  1* 

ecxed  and  dnioed  b]P  the  Roman  gemrali  and  ipi. 
tuma,  aitliv  aclualt;  borrowed,  or  ■tipulated  la  ba 
aa  a  common  practice  vUb  the  great  men  of  Kome  to 
eiaiiitaDt  inlcnM,  to  the  princei  and  dciei  dqwndtnt  on  tba 
-  '  *-  proiindillaaniiwu  one  pel  cent,  bj  the  numili, 
u  the  loven;  but  itvu  trequeDtlr  four  tintet 
M  maA.  Pumper  n*^**^  duoiUj',  fnm  ibli  very  Iting,  above  6000/.  ila-ling  ; 
wbldiTetnadiaHafhufuUiDtaeiL  Bniiuialaahadlcnthiniavciylai^auni, 
■ndeannatlTdafaad Cicero  toptDCOre  the  payment  of  it,  with  the  airean  of  btereat: 
but  Poonipey'a  aaanUwere  ■!  liiHiiiiQ,  ami  the  king  lo  needy,  that  thougb  CiceiD 
aididled  Brato*^  afiirimy  baattily,  he  bad  Hole  bopea  of  geuing  any  tbing  (bt 
Una.  When  AikibBaaDMeame,tiiaEfin«,tooflinr  him  thenniepreMmpfmorHjr 
wUdibcbad  lUuaaynBdetoereiyodiet  govenxiiihcBtnetaualjiefluediaDdde- 
afacd  sidy, thai, loiMadofflviBgilloliimibewouUpayit to Bnitut  Irallbepoot 
VOL.  V.  K 
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V(v  of       While  be  lay  encamped  in  Cappadocia,  expectmg 
*m^  what  way  the  Parthians  would  move,  he  received  an 
^^■^  account  that  they  had  taken  a  diflferent  route,  and 
401H  MO.  were  advanced  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  they  held 
**'      C.  Cassius  blocked  up ;  and  that  a  detachment  of  them 
had  actually  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  but  were  routed 
and  cut  off  by  those  troops  which  were  left  to  guard 
■    the  country.    Upon  this  he  presently  decamped,  and, 
by  great  journeys  over  Mount  Taurus,  marched  in  all 
haste  to  possess  himself  of  the  passes  of  A'manus,  a 
great  and  strong  mountain,  lying  between  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  and  the  common  boundary  of  them  both.  By 
this  march,  and  the  approach  of  his  army  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Syria,  the  Parthians,  being  discouraged, 
retired  from  An  tiochjwhichgaveCassiusan  opportunity 
of  falling  upon  them  in  their  retreat,  and  gaining  a  con- 
siderable advantage,  in  which  one  of  their  principal 
commanders,  Osaces,  was  mortally  wounded. 

In  the  suspense  of  the  Parthian  war,  which  the  late 
disgrace  of  Crassus  had  made  terrible  at  Rome,  Cicero's 
friends,  who  had  no  great  opinion  of  his  milicaiy  talents, 

piaee  wM  w  dMiond,  that  he  axcaicd  UsNdf  by  tke  imwritv  Thkh  he  wm 
nitda  ofntkiiytDg  tome  other  mm  pnuing  donatidi  |  na  thatClceni  glvn  mnd 
■cgmmt  of  hfi  ncgoditloa  In  m  long  *  iMtB-  to  Attkni,  irtw  hid  winnl;  mom- 
mmded  Brutoi'i  inlereit  to  htm. 

V  to  Bmtui,  wbom,  b;  7001  HitbaritT,  I  embnoed  with  bt- 


id  *Du. Do  not  thiok  thu  I  tta  entocd  Into  uf  ditag  m 

Inglj,  or  took  more  paliu,  ihui  in  what  be  reccmmcnded  (0  mt     £  gi 


clination,  and  began  ereti  to  lote  1  buC^whatom  I  gidns  to  njt  I  recall  mytdf, 

mended  (0  mt     He  »Te 

DMinarialaftbepartleDlaniihldi  jou  hare  talked onrwldi  mebeAre;  Ipa 
your  buliuctiotueiactl]':  IntbefoitpIacelpntMdAtkbaniiieilonTetoBiutiu 
tliMmaoeTvhlefahepnnileedtODw.  AalMgai  ilieklaaniotlini^viifaiDe,BU 
AiDg*  looked  wdl ;  but  bewaaafterwaid  teaMdbjftDOof  PompeT'iagcnUiBiid 
namey,  for  other  naMnia,ciD  do  more  vtUi  him  ttan  all  the  voild  bcddes;  bat 
eydaUy  when  it  la  imbued  thatheli  tobeaoit  to  Aw  Pardtin  *ir  t  Hmftiaw 
pay  Pompey  tbtrt]'- tbi«e  Atlls  talcnta  per  nnnth  out  (/ the  <ut«  >  thou^  ttai*  Ula 
■hart  of  a  mcmlh's  tnlerot :  but  our  friend  CoelDi  Ukea  ll  calnd;,  and  ii  eootoit 
lOalateKmewhat  of  tbelnterenwithoutpKiringrDiIhepiiDdpd.  AiftsMhen, 
he  oeiiher  doea  nor  an  pa;  anr  man :  f^  he  hai  no  trauury,  no  rennuB :  he 
raleea  taiea  b;  Appiui'i  method  irf'  cafdlalkin  :  but  Ibeae  are  Marce  niSdoit  for 
Pompey'i  monthly  pay :  two  or  three  of  the  klog'i  fritnin  are  thj  ridi ;  but  Atty 

hold  their  own  ai  clMely  a*  either  you  or  I. 1  do  not  tbibear  howeveT  to  aak, 

u^  and  chide  Mm  by  leuersi  king^Ddotaiui  atao  told  nw,  that  he  had  mdi  peo- 

Ele  tahlm  on  purpoee  to  Kdldt  liirBnilu!!;  but  oiey  brou^t  him  word  back,  thu 
ehadredynomOTeT:  whidi  I  take  indeed  to  be  the  «aie ;  Ihal  notUng  1*  more 
dialDcd  than  hi*  kingdom ;  nothing  poorer  tlian  the  king." 
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were  iaxniie  pun  for  hu  safety  uulsuceesB,  as  appears    Ymof 
bv  the  foUowing  lettw  from  Cceliiis.  7oi;  I 

B.cao.  I 

UARCUS  C(ELIU8  TO  CICEBO.  4aiM  cm.  I 

*^  We  hare  received  an  express  from  Caius  Cassius,  ^   p^_  J 

and  another  from  Deiotarus,  vrhich  greatly  alarm  us.  ^^^.  I 

The  fenoer  writes  that  the  Parthian  army  bad  passed  i«.  [dwed  j 

the  Euplmtes,  and  the  latter,  that  they  are  actually  ^"-^^^ 
nurebiDg  towards  your  provmce,  by  the  nay  of  Coma-  1 

gene.    As  I  well  Imaw  bow  ill  provided  you  are  with  ' 

tovope,  the  principal  coDcem  I  feel  from  this  invasion, 
with  respect  to  you,  id,  lest  you  should  be  a  loser  by  it  in  i 

point  of  repotataon.  Had  you  been  better  prepared  in- 
deed to  receive  the  enemy,  I  should  have  been  in  great 
pain  for  your  life ;  but,  as  the  very  small  number  of 
your  forces  will  incline  you,  I  imagine,  rather  to  think 
of  a  retreat  than  an  engagement,  I  am  only  anxious 
oeacermng  your  honour.  For  how  far  the  world  may 
consider  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  approve  of  your 
dms  declining  a  battle,  is  a  point,  I  c(mfess,  which  gives 
me  much  uneasy  reflection.  In  short,  I  sh^  be  in  con- 
thioal  anxiety,  till  I  bear  of  your  arrival  in  Italy.  In 
tlie  meaotiaie,  this  news  of  the  Farthiaos  has  ocea- 
sioaed  a  TOiiety  of  speculations.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  Poo^y  OMght  to  be  sent  gainst  them ;  and  others, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  oonvenieskt  that  he  should  leave 
Rome.  Athird  party  is  for  assigning  this  e}4)edition  to 
Ctesar  and  his  army :  whilst  a  fourth  names  the  consuls 
as  the  most  ^vper  persons  to  be  employed.  But  alt 
agree,  however,  in  being  silent  aa  to  any  decree  of  the 
senatefor  placing  this  command  in  private  hands.  The 
etHimIs,  in  the  apprehension  that  they  shall  either  be 
nominated  to  a  commission  which  they  do  not  relish,  or 
sufier  the  di^ace  of  its  being  given  from  them,  forbear 
to  convene  the  senate :  and  by  this  meims  incur  the 
censure  of  n^ecting  the  public  interest,  fipt  whether 
indoleqoe  or  pusillanimity  be  the  veal  motive  of  Uieir 
N  2 
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Vcv  of  declioii^  the  conduct  of  this  war,  it  is  concealed  under 
7og.  the  specious  appearance  however  of  modesty. 
^■^■^  "  As  we  have  received  no  courier  from  you,  it  was 
^^"-  suspected,  till thedespatch  from  Deiotarusarrived, that 
the  whole  was  an  invention  of  Cassius,  who,  it  was 
thought,  in  order  to  colour  his  own  rapine,  had  sufiered 
a  parcel  of  Arabs  to  make  an  incursion  into  the  pro- 
vince, and  then  represented  them  to  the  senate  as  a  for- 
midable body  of  Farthians.  Whatever,  therefore,  may 
be  the  true  state  of  the  affair,  let  me  persuade  you.to 
be  extremely  circumspect  in  giving  a  faithful  and  ac- 
curate account  of  it  to  the  senate ;  that  you  may  nei- 
ther be  reproached  with  magnifying  matters,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  private  purposes  of  Cassius,  nor  with 
concealing  any  thing  which  may  be  of  importance  for 
the  public  to  know. 

**  It  is  now  the  ISth  of  November;  and  as  we  are 
advanced  thus  far  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  I  do  not 
flee  that  any  thing  can  be  done  in  this  a£^r  till  the 
1st  of  January.  For  you  know  how  slow  and  inactive 
Marcellus  is  upon  all  occasions,  and  are  no  stranger 
to  the  dilatory  disposition  of  Sulpicius :  you  will  easily 
judge,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  two  men 
of  this  unperforming  cast ;  and  that  those  who  usually 
act  with  so  much  coldness  as  to  make  one  doubt  their 
inclinations,  even  in  points  they  really  desire  to  effect, 
will  not  be  very  warm  in  forwarding  a  business  to  which 
they  are  certiunly  averse. 

"  If  the  Parthian  war  should  become  a  serious  mat>- 
ter,  the  new  magistrates  will  be  engaged  for  the  first 
two  or  three  months  of  their  office  in  adjusting  the  pro- 
per measures  to  be  taken  in  this  conjuncture.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  should  appear  to  bean  invasion  of  no 
consequence,  or  such,  at  least,  as,  with  the  supply  of  a 
few  additional  troops,  may  easily  he  repelled  by  you  and 
the  other  proconsuls  already  in  those  provinces,  or  by 
your  successors ;  Curio,  I  foresee,  will  begin  to  play  his 
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doablegame;  that  is,  he  will  in  the  fint  place  attempt    Ytmat 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  Cssar ;  and,  in  the  next,  en-      toil 
deavour  to  throw  some  little  adrantages  on  the  side  of  ^^''*' 
Pompey.  Aa  for  Paullua,*  he  declares  most  vehemently  **'|'.*^ 
against  sn£^ng  Csaar  to  continae  in  Gaol ;  and  our  •  ourfUM 
friend  Fumius  is  the  only  tribune  whom  I  suspect  of^^^ 
obstructing  his  measures  for  that  purpose.    You  may  Middi 
depend  upon  these  articles  as  certain ;  but  beyond  these  ^ 
I  cannot  with  any  assurance  pronounce.*  Time,  indeed, 
may  produce  much ;  as  many  schemes  I  know  are  con- 
certed :  but  they  all  turn  upon  the  points  I  have  already 

specified. 1  forgot  to  mention,  that  Curio  designs 

to  make  an  attempt  to  procure  a  division  of  the  lands 
in  Campania.  It  is  pretended  thatCsesar  does  not  con- 
cern himself  in  this  matter :  certain,  however,  it  is,  that 
Pompey  is  rery  desirous  of  having  the  distribution 
settled  before  Qesar's  return,  that  he  maybe  precluded 
from  applying  them  to  his  own  purposes. 

**  As  to  what  concerns  your  leaving  the  province,  I 
dare  not  promise  that  you  shall  be  relieved  by  a  suc- 
cessor :  but  you  may  rely  upon  my  endeavouring  all  I 
can,  that  your  administration  shall  not  be  prolonged. 
Whetheryoowill  think  proper  to  remain  in  yourgovem- 
ment,  if  a^irs  should  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  render 
it  indecent  for  me  to  oppose  any  decree  of  the  senate  for 
that  purpose,  depends  upon  yourself  to  determine :  as  it 
does  upon  me  to  remember  how  warmly  you  made  it 
your  request,  when  we  parted,  that  I  would  prevent  any 
such  resolution  from  being  taken.     Farewell." 

It  is  no  wonderthat  Cicero's  friends  should  be  in  pain  ~ 
for  him,  when  they  thought  he  would  have  to  do  with 
theParthians :  nevertheless,  when  he  found  himself  en- 
g^ed,  and  pushed  to  the  necessity  of  acting  the  gene- 
ral, he  wanted  (by  his  own  account)neither  the  courage 
nor  conduct  of  an  experienced  leader.  In  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  dated  from  Ins  camp : "  We  are  in  great  spirits  5. 15. 
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YcH  af   (says  he),  and,  aa  our  counsels  are  good,  have  no  dis- 

7ot.      trust  of  an  engagement :  we  are  securely  encamped, 

^f^fj^witb  plepty  of  proTiiions,  and  in  sight  almost  of  Cili- 

winooD.  cia ;  with  a  small  army  indeed,  but,  as  I  have  reason 

'"^^      to  beliere,  entirely  well  affected  to  me :  which  I  shall 

double  by  the  accession  of  Deiotarus,  who  is  upon  the 

road  to  join  me.  I  have  the  allies  more  firmly  attached 

to  me  than  any  governor  ever  had :  they  are  wonder> 

Ailly  taken  with  my  easineBs  and  abstinence :  we  are 

making  new  levies  of  citisens,  and  establishing  maga- 

nues :  if  there  be  occasion  for  fighting,  we  shall  not 

decline  it )  if  not,  shall  defend  ourselves  by  the  strength 

of  onr  posts.   Wherefore  be  of  good  heart  i  for  I  see» 

as  much  as  If  you  were  with  me,  the  sympathy  of  your 

love  for  me." 

The  danger  of  the  Parthiana  being  ovw,  Qoero» 
unwilling  to  dismiss  his  army  without  attempting 
something,  led  it  against  an  untamed  race  ofbandittij  or 
freebootere,  inhabiting  the  mountains,  close  to  which 
he  now  lay.  Tliey  had  never  submitted  to  the  Romaa 
powers  but  lived  in  defiance  of  it.  Cicero  thought  de 
reduction  of  them  a  matter  of  impcMiaooe.  Tii  take 
them  unprovided,  he  drew  ofi'his  forced  oa  pretence  c^ 
marching  to  the  distant  parts  of  Cilicia ;  but,  after  a 
day's  journey,  stopped  short,  and,  having  refi-e^ed 
his  army  and  leA  his  ba^age  behind,  turned  back 
again  in  the  night  with  the  utmost  celerity,  aod 
reached  Amanns  before  day  on  the  13th  of  October, 
Coming  upon  the  natives  by  surprise,  he  easily  killed 
or  made  them  all  [msoners.  Ejasa,  indeed,  the  cajAal 
of  the  mountain,  made  a  brave  resistance  ;  for  it  held 
out  almost  a  whole  day.  Upon  this  success^  Cicero 
was  saluted  emperor. 

It  q^>ear8, 1^  a  letter  from  the  victorious  emperor^ 
th^  he  thoi^ht  his  victory  g&ve  him  a  just  claim  to  « 
triumph. 
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CICERO  TO  M.  CCELIUS,  CURULE  £DILB  ELECT.  B.CM. 

"  I  with  you  would  inquire  the  reswn  that  your  let-  wiMton. 
ten  miscarry;  for  I  cannot  be  induced  to  think  that  you  V^' 
have  not  once  written  to  me  since  your  election.  But  to  awm-i. 
turn  to  the  principal  purpose  of  this  epistle. — Your*boMdM 
wish  hag  Buceeeded,  and  I  have  just  had  em{rfoymeDt*'*''''^l 
enough  of  the  military  kind  to  entitle  me  to  a  triumph. 
You  were  under  some  apprehensions,!  perceive,  about 
the  PsrthianB,  as  being  diffident  of  my  forces.  I  must 
acquEuntyouthen.that,  baring  received  ad  vice,  thatthe 
Farthians  had  committed  hostilities,  I  took  the  advan- 
tage of  some  defiles,  and  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, to  lead  myanny,  supported  by  a  tolerable  number 
of  auxiliaries,  to  Amanus.  The  reputation  of  my  name 
was  ofsomeben^t  to  me  likewise  in  my  marth:  as  you 
cannot  imagine  of  what  importanoe  it  is,  in  jrfaces  of  this 
kind,  to  have  the  populace  ask, '  Is  this  the  consul  that 
saved  Rome  ?  Is  this  he  that  was  so  honoured  by  the 
senate?'  Tc^ether  with  other  questions  of  the  same  im- 
port, which  I  need  not  add.  When  I  approached  to 
Amanus,a  mountain  which  separates  Ciliciafrom  Syria, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  Cassius  had  obliged 
the  enemy  to  abandon  the  aiege  of  Antioch ;  and  that 
fiibulus  had  taken  upon  himself  the  command  of  the 
province.  However,  I  employed  my  army  in  harassing 
the  Amanienses,  our  eternal  enemies :  and,  having  put 
nany  of  them  to  the  sword,  as  well  as  taken  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  and  entirely  dispersed  the  rest,  I 
surprised  and  burnt  some  of  their  fortresses.  Having 
^us  obtunedacompletevictory,  I  was  saluted  with  the 
title  of  imperator  by  the  whole  army  at  Issns,  the  very 
platewhere  Alexander  defeated  Darius.  From  thence 
I  marched  into  the  most  infested  parts  of  Cilicia,  where 
I  ana  now  before  Pindenissum ;  a  city  of  great  strength, 
aad  which  I  have  already  been  battering  above  these 
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Yew  of    three  neeks.^     The  garriBOD  makes  a  most  obstinate 
*?(^^  and  vigorous  defence i  so  that  nothing  seems  wanting 
^^ '^  to  complete  the  glory  I  shall  here  obtiun,  but  that  the 
4out  coa-  name  of  this  place  were  less  obscure.'  If  I  should  make 
'^      myself  master  of  it,  as  I  trust  I  shall,  I  will  send  au 
immediate  express  to  the  senate.    In  the  mean^me,  I 
have  given  this  general  account  of  my  operations,  to 
let  you  see  there  is  some  foundation  to  hope  that  your 
good  wishes  will  be  accomplished.   But,  to  return  to 
the  Parthians:  this  summer's  campaign  has  proved,  you 
find,  tolerably  successful :  I  am  in  great  pun,  however, 
for  the  next.    Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  my  dear 
friend,  .to  endeavour  that  a  successor  be  appointed  to 
my  government :  but,  if  that  should  prove  a  matter  of 
too  much  difficulty  (as  you  intimate  in  one  of  your 
letters,  and  as  I  am  myself  inclined  to  suspect),  be  care* 
ful  at  least  to  guard  against  what  may  easily  be  pre- 
vented, I  mean  the  prolongation  of  my  residence.'' 


<  (^CBo,  in  B  letier  to  AttiOB,  fpcakingof  (hioitg^wrltca  ihui:  "Whattbe 
ptague,  ymi  wQl  uj,  are  thsM  FlodctiinUoi  ?  I  nererhcaidtbclrnHiici  b*<bR~> 
ho«cuIhtilpihat?CouldItuniCi]icUiau>£uliiocHKedoiiia?  Takathii, 
liDH^er,  for  certun,  that  do  nua  could  do  thok  than  I  have  dmc  with  mch  ao 
tawj,"  Aa. 

'  Cienti  wrate,  about  the  lame  time,  ■  UUa  of  congratulaCiati  lo  Cario,  OQ 
hi*  bdng  elected  lo  the  CribuDite ;  and  pnMea  Um  lo  be  timij  in  the  iotettKi 
of  ibe  Miute,  and  to  employ  hii  Uibuniliaii  po«a  In  hi*  iaioqr,  tkat  he  im^  not 
be  WDtiaued  in  hia  goremnient  beyond  hn  rear. 

CICBBO  TO  CURIO,  TKIBtTWE  OF  TSE  ^EOPIB. 

*■  The  eengratulationi  of  a  friend  are  not  luually  anddered  aa  too  late,  if  iImt 

aiE  )iaid  aa  early  ai  pouible  :  m;  great dlitualhenfbrefiamllainr.laKelheivilh 
the  (low  progrns  with  Thlch  Den  trarelt  into  ihiii  comer  of  the  world,  wUIexcuae 
me  for  oot  sooner  Bndiiig  you  mine.  Bnt  nov  I  lineen^  giT«  diem  you  (  and 
ruKtirdeDilr  vish  you  mayoblainininional  honour  by  your  adminiitialion  of  the 
tribunate.  To  thii  end,  I  mun  exhort  yon  not  to  funr  yoondf  t«  ba  tniued  aiida 
irom  your  naiuial  bias,  in  complijuioe  with  the  amlimenta  and  advioe  of  otbcn  ^ 


the  coniiBiy,  let  me  enmat  you  to  be  (Urected  in  yonr  mhilMty  by  (he  UdilU  liflht 
'    Dur  own  Bupeiior  iriadoni.     Nomaoindaediie^iableffgiTiiigrDUiiionpni. 
.  counaeli  than  Till  arne  from  die  luggatiooa  oT  youi  own  good  aaiae  i  and, 
ne,  you  can  nrrei  be  miaguided,iokiiigaijou  pmnu  t£e  htwMdktalea 
IB  influenced  judgment.    I  aay  not  thii  Inoooriderately,  l>ut  a»  peiftclly  wdl 
.... j__,_.=_,.     ......      .         ,     „^„- "   "- 


10  indeed  ii  enable  ffgiiing  you  m 
luggeitiocu  of  youi  own  good  aaia 
bdlenme,  you  can  nrrei  be  miaguided,iokiiigaiyou  pmnu  t£e  htwMdktalea 
of  your  uninfluenced  judgment.  I  aay  not  thii  Inoooriderately,  l>ut  a»  peiftclly  wdl 
ItDOwing  the  geniut  and  prlnciplea  oThim  lo  whom  I  am  aMnadag  myaelf.  Vci, 
lOT  liieDd,  1  can  never  be  apprehenmie  that  yooirillact  eiiha  wtkkly  or  iiiCHihiMl^, 
whilsl  you  mipiwrt  the  meaiure*  your  liewt  apprOTO.  It  wu  ixithci  dhance  nor 
Isnoraiice  that  led  you  to  aolidt  the  ma^MiMyin  aa  Importmt  a  oiili.  ItVHI 
d^libi^raicand  «c]l-coDiidercd  lesdulloD  that  oiDMedyou  iDthiadeagu;  andyan 
I'm  pettily  aaailikof  the  peat  and  geaeral  anfliMD  in  which  the  c«BitiHOW*vUl 
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"  I  expect  from  your  letters  (u  I  mentioned  in  one    itch  ot 
of  my  former)  not  merely  an  account  of  wliat  is  at  pre-     70a. 
sent  going  forward  in  the  republic, but  a  clear  prospect  _B-  c-h- 


of  wbat  IB  likely  to  Happen.     Farewell."  «|i«  "»• 

To  satisfy  tbe  earnest  deure  which  Cicero  had  for- 
merly expressed  (and  which  he  here  again  expresses)  of 
being  informed  of  what  passed  at  Rome  in  his  absence 
.  his  correspondent  wrote  several  letters  to  him  concern- 
ing the  state  of  public  af&irs ;  particularly  one  of  the 
1st  of  August,  and,  a  short  time  after,  another,  which 
refers  to  it,  and  which  Cicero,  by  some  words  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  letter  now  before  us,  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived }  but  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a  letter  from 
Coelius,  dated  the  Sd  of  September,  and  another  writ- 
ten in  October,  full  of  intelligence,  were  not  yet  come 
to  Cicero's  bands;  and  as  to  that  (above  transcribed)  of 
the  18th  of  November,  he  had  unquestionably  not  re- F- 179^ 
ceived  it ;  and  this  perhaps  occasioned  his  apprehen- 
sions,  that  some  of  Ccelius's  letters  had  miscarried. 

h  InrdTCd,  toMba  ailh  dw  attar  nDcaliintj  In  iAM  niMUMr  Umm  OUT  nnhmj 
diTnlofM  inB  SuDr  be  tomiiiBtcd.  Von  tteqnoiJT  Rflcct,  I  doubt  not,  on  uia 
T^tlwtwiKb«»<ii»,«Badi«tllMitai»(idd<iDiOfaiB[»«i»lgti«inn.  Tots. 
peat  then  what  I  Jmt  dow  HModrnwd  t  let  nw  conjon  foo  to  ptnerereHcad&fllj 
In  janioldpiiiicipleijto  coonilt  die  dktHci  "^JE"*"  "*''  *"***'■  "^  bilbltiOju> 
<omp)f  with  iti  ne  tni  woitb;  kdnMniiion*.  Haidlf ,  pofaapi,  ii  uj  mui  omm* 
qoulKd  than  joimelf  to  direct  the  coDduct  of  olben:  nonCt  I  am  im^  (oMectTOUi 
mm.  Oaodgadil  why  no  I  tbm  pttrcnted  ftom  IiiIiih  a  aliiiiMiif  jiiiii  glmliaii 
actioo^aiMl  an  awadatetifTOnT  patriot  dedgna?  The  htter,  I  am  Hnna£a],  joa 
••e  &T  Ann  waatiDg  I  bowevtr,  tM  ilniigtli  md  waimth  of  mj  aflacdMi  tnlgfat  poa- 
dbh  tcmIct  the  coojUKtiou  of  hit  cpuiuela  with  rouia  not  altogether  unpiofllabl& 
■■Vou  win  bear  fioan  iM«gainTef7*aai],ailpurpaaelDaftwdi^tOKndan 
mwiaa  to  the  acute,  with  partkalan  of  the  mecw  of  ray  anu  during  Ate  liM 
■itnma'a  campaign.  In  the  mcantliiie  yon  will  pend*e,  by  the  letter  which  I  ddl- 
T«nd  to  yoni  fta^mMi  Thfaao,  whh  what  acaiout  pahia  I  hara  aoUdted  your  dae. 
tian  to  the  poDtiBcal  dipilty  I  an  dectfan  indeed  whidiwia  be  attended  with  diikA 
diSetilty.  Icoo}iiieTaii,inTetuni,DiydMiCinlD,nottaiafltrlhlaiDy  TeryttoD- 
UnooM  fCDTincial  aibninbliBtka  10  be  kngtbaned  ou  t  berood  (he  naoalperiod  I  aod 
jtbyalllheatiMlgaDd  tendertlcaafouTniutualMendibip.  Wbcnlfint 


and  catcan  of  mry  Rooian.    Bnt  I  now  apply  to  Curio,  not  ody  aa  my  netala 
'~'~"' '"' "  rerAJ  tribnua.  I  donotdaJKjbownerfwhatlndaadwonld  be 

■ln),llMt  asytldl^iiniiaual  tboaldbedaeraedin  mybnuri 
but, on  the  eoDtiary,  ihiu  jmi  would  lapport  that  dea«e,and maintain ihoaelaw^ 
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Ytnot       I  doubt  not  but  the  reader  has  a  portion  of  the  same 

763.     curioaity  which  Cicero  had ;  nor  do  I  know  how  it  am 

^■*^-^-  be  better  gratified,  thaa  by  adding  here,  to  the  letter 

4oi»tcon.   of  the  18th  of  November,  the  othM*  four,  just  above 

^       mentioned,  of  dates  prior  to  that ;  or  so  much  of  them, 

at  least,  as  is  to  the  purpose.    There  will  be  occasion 

hereafter  to  refer  to  them  as  the  best  vouchers  of  the 

facts  they  relate. 

M.  CCBLIU8  TO  CICERO. 

Bj^Fun.  ...i.i  <*  Curio  is  a  candidate  f  for  the  tribuneship]. 
Heiin.s.  This  greatly  alarms  those  who  are  unacquunted  with 
J^'jJ*^  the  real  good  qualities  of  Curio's  heart.  I  hope,  and 
7<*3-]  indeed  believe,  he  will  act  agreeably  to  his  professions, 
and  join  with  the  senate  in  supporting  the  friends  of 
the  republic :  I  am  sure,  at  least,  he  is  full  of  these  de- 
signs at  present  ;.in  which  Cesar's  conduct  has  been 
the  principd  occasion  of  engaging  him.  For  Ctesu-, 
tboagh  he  spares  no  pains  or  expense  to  gain  over  even 
the  lowest  of  the  people  to  his  interest,  hai  thought  it 
to  treat  Curio  with  singular  contempt.  The  latter  has 
behaved  himsdfwith  so  much  temper  npon  this  occasion, 
that  he,  who  never  acted  with  artifice  in  all  his  Ijit'e,  is 
suspected  to  have  dissembled  his  resentment,  in  order 
the  more  e^ctually  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  those  wfo 
oppose  his  election ;  I  mean  Uie  Lslii  and  the  Antonii, 
together  with  the  rest  of  that  wonderful  party. 

"  I  have  been  so  much  engi^ed  by  the  difficulties 
which  have  retarded  the  several  elections,  that  I  could 
not  find  leisure  to  write  to  you  sooner :  and,  indeed,  as 
.  I  evny  day  expected  they  would  bedetennined,  I  wuted 
their  condusion,  th^  I  might  give  you  at  tmce  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole.  But  it  is  now  ihe  1st  of  August, 
and  they  are  not  yet  over;  the  elections  of  pnetors  hav- 
ing met  with  some  nnexpeeted  d^ays.  As  to  that  in 
which  I  am  acandidate  [t^e  curule  cdUe8hip3,Ican  give 
no  account  which  way  it  is  likely  to  be  decide :  only  it 
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is  geoenJly  tfaouglit  that  Hirros  will  not  be  choaen.    T«uor 
This  is  collected  irom  the  fate  that  has  attended  Vincia-      70B. 
nns,  who  was  candidate  for  the  office  of  plebeian  tedile.    ^'•'•'^ 
That  foolish  project  of  his,  for  the  aominatioa  of  a  die-  *^'f*j'°^ 
tator'  (which  we  formerly,  you  may  remember,  exposed 
to  80 muchridicule),8udden]ytumedthe  election  against 
him  ;  and  the  people,  by  the  loudest  acclamations,  ex- 
pressed their  joy  at  his  repulse.   At  the  same  time  Hir* 
rus  was  universally  called  upon  by  the  populace  to  giro 
up  his  pretensions  at  theensuing  election.  Ihope,  there- 
for^ you  will  very  soon  hear,  that  this  affiur  is  deter- 
mined in  the  manner  you  have  wished  with  regard  to 
me,  but  have  scarce'"  dared  to  wish  with  regard  to  him. 

*'  As  to  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  we  begin 

to  give  up  all  expectation  that  the  face  of  public  affairs 
will  be  (Ranged.  Howerer,  at  a  meeting  of  the  senate, 
held  on  the  StSd  of  the  last  month,  in  the  temple  o£ 
Apolli^  upon  a  debate  r^ating  to  the  payment  of  tha 
forces  commanded  by  Pompey,"  mention  was  made  of 
that  legirai,  which,  as  appeared  by  his  accounts,  had  beea 
lent  to  Cssar :  and  he  was  a^ed  of  what  number  of 
men  it  consisted,  and  for  what  purposes  it  was  borrowed. 
In  short,  Fonpey  was  pushed  so  strongly  upon  this 
article,  that  he  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  pro- 
misii^  to  recall  this  legion  out  of  Gianl':  but  he  added* 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  damoun  of  his  enemiei 
should  not  force  him  to  take  this  step  too  precipitately. 

*'  It  was  afterward  mored,  that  tiie  question  might 
be  put  conceiting  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Crasar. 
Accordingly  the  senate  came  to  a  resolotion,  that  Fom- 
pey  (who  was  just  going  to  the  army  at  ArimiBuia,°an<l 

'  ViDduiiu  ud  Qitnu,  ilKWd  tcOnUMi  tot  (h«  ;»  JM,  woe  Uic  shitf  m- 
motert  of  the  project  of  nuking  Pomper  dicUtv.  Vide  nipn,  p>  13S-  *oA  160. 
And  Tid.  Ad  Q.  Fr.  3.  8. 

*B«nwieHteni  wiuppgMdbyPopipqi.    If  dm. 

■"Ponipcj,diough  bBiemrtncd in  Borne, miu^ttampmnwofSMini  Jidnk 
^iAh^bwMKliiiiedM>htmtettoatr«"Mtbaaidirf  UtlataoanaUilp.  ni.  i. 
It  «M  thi pi^iMDt  of  hii  tMMpt  In  tint  pnfinniAkb «■  BKbi  dw  conddM*- p, 300 , 
tion  of  tke  «mhM."    Pfau-is^iiiu.  '^ 

•  «  Now  oaUad  Rtakd,  dtMtad  upon  tbt  KaUom,  a  thw  aUdi  dWUM  Ildr 
from  thai  put  oft)uR«iu>>[aDTiD«ecaIlodCiulpiiicQMiL  Titfaayhmmm. 
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Veuof   18  now  actually  set  out  for  that  purpose)  should  be  or> 

702.      dered  to  return  to  Rome  with  all  expedition  ;  that  the 

^^^  a£&ir  relating  to  a  general  election  of  governors  for  all 

^J^o«°-  the  provinces  might  be  debated  in  his  presence.    This 

point,  I  imagine,  will  be  brought  before  the  senate  on 

the  13th  of  this  month,  when,  if  no  infamous  obstacles 

should  be  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  tribunes,'*  the  house 

will  certainly  come  to  some  resolution ;  for  Pompey,  in 

the  course  of  the  debate,  let  fall  an  intimation,  that  he 

thought  every  man  owed  obedience  to  the  authority  of 

that  assembly.    However,  I  am  impatient  to  hear  what 

Paullus,the8emorcon8uleIect,wilIsay,whenhedelivers 

his  opinion  upon  this  question,  &c. Farewell." 

MABCUS  CtELIUS  TO  CICERO. 
EjL  FuL  "  How  far  you  may  be  alarmed  at  the  invasion  which 
ii^jB.i,  threatens  yourprovlnce  and  the  neighbouringcountries, 
^iwomIi  ^  ^^"^  °ot  J  but  for  myself,  I  confess,  I  am  extremely 
anxious  for  the  consequence.  Could  we  contrive  in- 
deed, that  the  enemy's  forces  should  be  only  in  propor- 
tion to  yours,  and  just  sufficient  to  entitle  you  to  the 
honour  ofa  triumph,  there  could  not  be  amore  desirable 
circumstance.  But  the  misfortune  is,  if  the  Parthians 
should  make  any  attempt,  I  well  know  it  will  be  a  power- 
ful one :  and  I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
are  so  little  in  a  condition  to  oppose  their  march,  that 
you  have  scarce  troops  to  defend  a  single  defile.  But 
the  world  in  general  will  not  be  so  reasonable  as  to  make 
the  proper  allowances  for  this  circumstance.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  expected  from  a  man  in  your  station,  that 
he  should  be  prepared  for  every  occurrence  that  may 
arise:  without  once  consideringwhether  he  be  furnished 

dODcdlii  uppoMd  tabcpnt  irfChoKfb(iil«lixii,iriikhwaedia«dloPamp^ 
t»  (be  luppon  of  hii  gOTonniait  in  Spain. '"    Elat.  ibid. 
Udm.  >  "  Soine  of  ihe  uifaiuiH,  togedia  niA  Snlpictai,  cae  of  die  prcwu  cofMulii 

winwboIlrinCcnT'lintacM.    Tbej  Ihougbt,  or  uMoided  w  think,  thu  it  n 
bl^f  aojiut  todiTtttCcuiofhiii  gomuneDt  before  ibe  time  ir 
which  k  h^  been  dtcread)  of  which  time  ramttntd  (bout  two  ve 
Dio,  40.  p,  14a 
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with  the  necessary  supplies  for  that  purpose.  I  am  still    Tttaoi 
the  more  uneasy  on  your  account,  as  I  foresee  the  con-      703. 
test  coDceming  affiurs  in  Gaul  wUl  retard  the  nomina-  "^^-^^ 
tion  of  your  successor :  and,  though  I  dare  say  you  mim  <x»- 
have  already  had  this  contingency  in  your  view,  yet  I  " 
thought  proper  to  apprize  you  of  its  probability,  that 
you  might  be  so  much  the  more  early  in  adjusting  your 
measures  accordingly.    I  need  not  tell  you  the  usual 
artifices  will  undoubtedly  be  played  ofil     A  day  will 
be  appointed  for  considering  of  a  successor  to  Csesar ; 
upon  which  some  tribune  will  interpose  his  n^;ative  ; 
and  that  a  second  will  probably  declare,  that,  unless 
the  senate  shall  be  at  liberty  to  put  the  question  freely 
concerning  all  the  prorinces  in  gener^,  he  will  not 
suffer  it  to  be  debated  with  regard  to  any  in  particular. 
And  thus  shall  we  be  trifled  with  for  a  considerable 
time :  possibly,  indeed,  two  or  three  years  may  be  spun 
out  by  these  contemptible  arts. 

"  If  any  thing  new  had  occurred  in  public  afiairs,  I 
should,  as  usual,  have  sent  you  the  account,  together 
with  my  sentiments  therenpon :  but  at  present  the 
wheels  of  our  political  machine  seem  to  be  altogether 
motionless.  Marcellus  is  still  pursuing  his  former  de- 
signs concerning  the  provinces :  but  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  assemble  a  competent  number  of  senators. 
Had  this  motion  been  brought  on  the  preceding  year, 
and  had  Curio  at  the  same  time  been  tribune,  it  would 
probably  have  succeeded  ;  but,  as  afllairs  are  now  cir- 
cumstanced,  you  are  sensible  how  easy  it  will  be  for 
Cssar,  regardless  as  he  is  of  the  public  interest,  when 
it  stands  in  competition  with  his  own,  to  obstruct  all 
our  proceedings.     Farewell." 

M.  C(ELIUS  TO  CICERO. 

"  I  mentioned,  in  one  of  my  former,  that  the  Ep.  Vm. 

a^ir  of  the  provinces  would  come  before  the  senate  on  \uim.  9. 
the  13th  of  the  last  month :  nevertheless,  by  the  inter-  |t^^ 

7M-] 
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Vmt  of  mention  of  [Cutis3  Msrcellos,  the  consul  elect,  it  waa 
^W>-^  pat  o£Fto  the  Ist  of  this  instant.  But,  when  the  day 
B-c.aa  ftfriv^wl.  they  could  not  procure  a  sufficient  number  of 
*wj~-  senators  to  be  present  It  is  now  the  2d  of  September, 
and  nothing  has  yet  been  done :  and  I  atn  persuaded  it 
will  be  adjourned  to  the  following  year.  As  &r  as  I  can 
see,  therefore,  you  must  be  contented  to  leave  the  ad- 
ministration of  your  province  in  the  hands  of  some 
person  whom  yo«  diall  think  proper  to^ippoint  for  that 
purpose,  as  I  am  wril  convinced  yon  will  not  soon  be  re^ 
lieved  by  a  successor.  For,  as  Gaul  must  take  the  same 
&te  with  the  rest  o(  the  provinces,  any  attempt  that 
should  be  made  for  settling  the  general  succession  will  - 
certainly  be  obstructed  by  Csesar's  party.  Of  this  I 
have  not  the  leart  doubt :  and  therefore  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  you  notice,  that  you  m^ht  be  pre- 
pared to  act  accusingly.  •  *  •  •  • 
Your  friend  Pompey  openly  declares,  that  Ctesar  OMght 
not  to  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship 
while  he  retains  his  command  in  the  province.''  He 
voted,  however,  ^[ainst  the  passing  a  decree  for  this 
purpose  at  present.  Scipio  moved,  that  the  1st  oi 
March  next  might  be  appointed  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  nominating  a  successor  in  the  GalUc  pro- 
vinces; and  that  this  matter  should  be  proposed  to  the 
house  separately,  and  without  blending  it  with  any  other 
question.  Balbus  Cornelius  was  much  discomposed  at 
thb  motion :  and  I  am  well  assured  he  has  complained 
of  it  to  Scipro  in  very  strong  terms." 

M.  C(ELIUS  TO  CICERO. 

Ep.  Fun.         "  As  to  public  a&irs,  we  had  waited  several 

Mdm.4.7.  daysinexpectationthatsomethingwouldbedetermined 

IwriOaiili 

Oetoba.]         *  "  rompej,  who  cratdbuud  mare  thu  wv  iiivi  to  tbe  idTuicanent  of  Ccht'i 
Hdm.  PO**i  bad  UtdT  vroetmd  ■  Uw,  b;  which  Ow  pmaod  mauaaa  of  the  Uucr 

^^^  wu  dlipenied  with,  in  KilidUDg  ihe  oonnilu  office.     But  Ponipej  now  begu  to 

tpml : not  that  hii  own  doigiu  wen  mare  bvoonble  (o  (he  libertiiw  of  Rome 

thati  then  of  Cmai;  bat  aa  diicoTCiing  al  lut,  IhU  the;  cou)d  not  both  uituitt 
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coDcemingGaul;  frequent  motioiu  having  beoi  made    v«M«f 

in  the  senate  for  this  purpose,  which  were  followed  hy      708, 
very  warm  debates.     At  lengths  however,  it  plainly  '•'^'* 
appearing,  agreeable  to  Pompej's  sentiments,  that^bto^^ 
Ceesar's  command  in  Gaul  slwuld  not  be  continued  "^^ 
longer  than  the  1st  of  March,  the  senate  paased  the 
following  orders  and  decrees.^ 

"  By  authority  of  the  senate,  held  in  the  temple  «f 
Apollo,  on  the  dOth  day  of  September.  Signed,  L. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus;  Q.  Csecilius;  Metellus  Pius 
Scipio ;  L.  Villius  Annalis ;  C.  Septimius ;  Caius  Luc< 
ceiu8HimiB;C.Scriboniu8 Curio;  L.  Atteius Capito ; 
M.  Oppius.  Whereas  a  nKttion  was  made  by  Marcus 
Marcellus,  the  consul,  concerning  the  consular  pro- 
vinces ;  it  is  ordered,  that  Lucius  PaoUus  and  Caius 
Marcellus,  consolselect,  shall,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  next 
following  their  entering  upon  their  office,  move  the  se* 
nate  concerning  the  consular  provinces :  at  which  tioK 
no  other  business  shall  be  proceeded  upon,  nor  any  other 
motion  made  in  conjunction  therewith.  And  for  this 
purpose  the  sen^e  shall  continue  to  assemble,  notwith- 
standing the  comitial*  days,  and  until  a  decree  shall  be 


"  Ordered,  That,  when  the  consul  shall  move  the 
senate  upon  the  question  aforesud,  they  shall  be  em- 
powered to  summon  such  of  the  300  judges,  who  are 
members  of  the  senate,  to  attend. 

"  Resolved,  That  if  any  matters  shall  arise  upon  the 

'Whca  tDKtpuKd  tbeMDMeilia(bllboiiic,b^>£C(Hdlof  tolbepraaibed  Mdm. 
Icmu,  and  withint  aoj  oppodtion  frcai  (be  Iribniia  (wbo  bad  the  prinlcga  of  ^qL  I.  p.  H. 
pwdng  ■  M^M  npni  ill  procecdinn  In  tbt»en«U),Uwt»ailitdni!natiiimH- 
nllum,  ft  dMTM  of  Uir  MiUa.     But  V  ID*  of  diOM  Wimtfali  ««  wwdna,  at 
a  (ribaiw  imspoacd,  it  »>■  tbeo  odI*  i^lad  >  ttnalui  aialerHiu,  u  oidn  v  the 
wall,  aod  cooiidcnd  m  of  Ich  aotbotilj.    Hanut. 
-  ■  "  The  eomidal  daTimn  ihoaeon  which  the  cnnidaoraaanbUcaaf  the  p«o-  lb. 

fcnn  held  i  aad  on  tbcae  d*ri  Ibc  law  profailnted  die  nnale  to  be  eoneDad. 
Maate,bcnraTeT,inlbepnaaiiiiwtaiCB,u>d  upon  maiiT  Mbw  aceaaloDi,  took 
_  .1 '■■■  adiipendi^  power."    See  MiddL  on  tbaRom.  Sen. 


o  the  repoblic.  And, 
., _  , ,.    .     tut,  were  mbig  tbelr 

HprlTilcge  m  wpponof  jnMice;  the  aeSHe  wen  dlmnnog  wiih  the  lawi  la 
to  injure  and  i^pnai.    The  reader  wU  noiark,  that  Cinio  la  <c 
wtwiignaiara    ' 
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F  question  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  necessary  to  be  laid 
before  the  people,  that  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Marcus 
L  Marcellus,  the  present  consuls,  together  with  the  pne- 
-  tors  and  tribunes  of  the  people,  or  such  of  them  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon,  shall  call  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple for  that  purpose :  and  if  the  magistrates  aforesaid 
shall  fail  herein,  the  same  shall  be  proposed  to  the 
people  by  their  successors. 

"  The  30th  day  of  September,  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  Signed,  L.  Doroitius  Ahenobarbus ;  Q. 
Cfecilius }  Metellus  Pius  Scipio ;  L.  Villius  Annalis ; 
C.  Septimius ;  C.  Scribonius  Curio  ;  M.  Oppius. 

*'  The  consul,  Marcus  Marcellus,  having  moved  the 
senate  concerning  the  provinces: 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  senate,  that 
it  will  be  highly  unbecoming  any  magistrate,  who  has 
a  power  of  controlling  their  proceedings,  to  occasion 
any  hinderance,  whereby  the  senate  may  be  prevented 
irom  taking  the  aforesaid  motion  into  consideration  as 
soon  as  possible :  and  that  whosoever  shall  obstruct  or 
oppose  the  same  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  re- 
public. 

"  Ordered,  That  if  any  magistrate  shall  put  a  n^a- 
tive  upon  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  same  shall  be 
entered  as  an  order  of  the  senate,  and  again  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  this  house. 

"  This  resolution  was  protested  against  by  Caius 
Ccelius,  Lucius  Vinicius,  Publius  Cornelius,  and  Caius 
Vibius  Pansa. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  senate  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  case  of  such  of  the  soldiers  under  Ciesar's  com- 
mand who  have  served  out  their  legal  time,'  or  who,  for 
other  reasons,  are  entitled  to  a  discharge ;  and  make 
such  order  thereupon  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  equity. 

"  Resolved,  That,  if  any  magistrate  should  put  bis 
negative  upon  the  for^oingdecreejthesameshall  stand 
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as  an  order  of  the  senate,  and  be  again  referred  to  the  y^JL 
consideration  of  this  bouse.  7oa. 

"This  resolution  was  protested  against  by  Caius,^*'*"' 


Coelios  and  Caius  Pansa,  tribunes  of  the  people.         ^"ihi**"' 

— "  In  the  debates  which  preceded  these  decrees, 

Fompey  let  fall  an  expression  that  was  much  observed, 
and  gave  us  confident  hopes  of  his  good  intentions.  He 
could  not,  without  great  injustice,  he  said,  determine 
any  thing  in  relation  to  the  provinces  under  Ctesar's 
command  before  the  Ist  of  March:  but  after  that  time, 
he  assured  the  senate  he  should  have  no  sort  ofscruple. 
Being  asked,  *  What  if  a  n^ative  should  then  be  put 
upon  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  recalling  Ctesar?* 
Pompey  answered,  *  He  should  look  upon  it  as  just  the 
same  thing,  whether  Caesar  openly  refused  to  obey  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  or  secretly  procured  some  ma- 
gistrate to  obstruct  their  decrees.*  '  But  suppose  (said 
another  member)  Cssar  should  insist  upon  being  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
retwning  his  command  ?'  '  Suppose  (replied  Pompey, 
with  great  temper)  my  own  son  should  take  a  stick 
and  beat  me?*  From  expressions  of  this  kind  the  wotld 
has  conceived  a  notion,  that  a  rupture  will  undoubt- 
edly ensue  between  Pompey  and  Csesar.  I  am  of 
opinion,"  however,  that  the  latter  will  submit  to  one  of 
these  two  conditions :  either  to  give  up  his  pre^nt  pre- 
tensions to  the  consulate,  and  continue  inGaul ;  or  to 
resign  his  command  of  the  province,  provided  hecan  be 
assured  ofhis  election.  Curioispreparing  most  strongly 
to  oppose  his  demands.  What  he  may  be  able  to  effect 
I  know  not ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  a  man  who  acts 
upon  such  patriot  principles  must  gain  honour  at 
least,  if  he  gain  nothing  else •" 

■Itvianarkkble  llutCaiUni,  the  wrila  of  thii  lettor,  whom  CicOTO  judgad  to  Vid.  nipr. 
beui  able  poUlidan,  Mid  to  have  a  longer  fomight  than  uir  bod j,  waimiriakni  p.  173.  aod 
in  almon  ah  hia  conjecturei ;  mtilakai  ooocnniiig  Cciar,  aawcming  Curia,  aod  186. 
cmiceniinsliiiDMlf.  ForCoai  did  notaubmit,&c  andCiuio  bMkCienl'*  piHi 
and  10  dMCoUiuhiDiielf  in  the  bwlnning  ofthe  civil  war.  Ctdiui  obtalnM  (he 
edileahip  thia  j(«  [TOS]  from  tM  com^eAur  Uinua,  fonncil;  Ciocto'i  om- 
peUtwr  Ibr  che  Mignme. 

VOL.  V.  0 
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yt*i  e*       From  Amanus,  Cicero  ledhiiarmy  to  another  part  of 

70&      the  highlands, the  mostdisafiected  tothe  Roman  name, 
"■  *'■"'.  pOBsessed  byastoutand  freepeop!e,who  had  neverbeen 


MiddL^27.  '^*"*  ^"  called  E^Ddenisaum,  situated  on  a  steep  and 
Kp.  Fun.  craggy  hill :  it  was  the  constant  refuge  of  all  desertersi, 
andtheharbourofforeign  enemies,  and  atthatTerytime 
waa  expecting  and  prepared  to  receive  the  Farthians. 
Cicero  liud  siege  to  it  in  form :  and  though  he  attacked 
it  with  all  imagin^Ie  vigour,  and  acontinual  battery  of 
his  engines,  yet  it  cost  him  above  six  weeks  to  reduce 
it  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  at  discretion.  The 
inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaves ;  all  the  other  plunder, 
excepting  the  horses,  was  given  to  the  soldiers. 

After  thisaction,anotherneighbouring  nation,  called 
Tiburani,  terrified  by  the  fate  of  Pindenissum>  volun* 
tarily  submitted,  and  gave  hostages  ;  so  that  Cicero 
•ent  his  army,  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
ioto  winter-quuters,  in  those  parts  of  the  province 
which  vi&re  thought  the  most  turbulent. 
HiaaLp.s9.  These  martial  exploits  ^readGcero's  fame  intoSyria, 
6.  so.*^  where  Bibulus  was  just  airived  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  ;  but  kept  himself  close  within  the  gates  of 
Antioch  till  the  country  was  cleared  of  all  the  Par<- 
thians:  his  envy  of  Cicero's  success  and  title  of  em- 
peror made  him  impatient  to  purchasethe  same  honour 
by  the  like  service  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  mountain 
Amanua :  but  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  repulsed 
in  his  attempt,  with  the  entire  loss  of  the  first  cohort, 
and  several  officers  of  distinction,  which  Cicero  calls 
an  ugly  blow,  both  for  the  time  and  the  e^ct  of  it. 
Though  Gcero,  for  his  victory  (which  he  calls  a  just 
victory)  at  Amanus,  had  been  saluted  emperor,  «id  had 
ever  since  assumed  that  appellation,  yet  he  sent  no 
public  account  of  it  to  Rome  till  afler  the  afiair  of  Pin- 
denissum,  an  exploit  of  more  eclat  and  importance ;  for 
which  he  expected  the  honour  of  a  thanksgiving,  and. 
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b^HD  to  entertain  hopes  eren  of  a  triumph.    Hit    Vnrof 
public  letter  is  lost,  but  that  loss  i>  supplied  by  a      799. 
particular  narrative  of  the  whole  action  in  a  private  ^-^-^ 
letter  to  Cato.    His  design,  in  paying  Cato  this  com-  **^°"' 
pliment,  was  to  engage  his  vote  and  concurrence  to^jAu. 
the  decree  of  the  supplication.'  ?; '■  "* 

AAeradetail  of  his  proceedings,  and  successes,  from  p.  lai. 
thetime  of  hisarrival  in  the  province,  he  thus  continues  ^^  ^ 

— '*  And  now,  if  a  motion  should  be  made  in  the  senate 

concerning  the  honours  due  to  the  success  of  my  arms,  nM^ 
I  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  glory  to  be  supported  in  my  Hdm. 
pretensions  by  your  suffrage.  I  am  sensible  it  is  usual  Ep-FMn." 
for  the  gravest  characters  to  request,  as  well  as  to  be  re- ^^^^ 
quested  for,favours  of  this  nature,in  the  strongest  terms : 
but  I  persuade  myself  it  will  be  more  proper  for  me  to 
remind  than  to  solicit  you  in  thepresent  instance.  You 
have  frequently  indeed,  not  only  distinguished  me  with 
your  vote,  but  with  your  highest  applause,  both  in  the 
senate  and  theasBembliesof  the  people.  And,  believe 
me,  I  have  ever  thought  there  was  so  much  weight  uid 
authority  in  all  you  uttered,  that  a  single  word  of  yours 
in  my  lavour  was  the  highest  honour  I  could  possibly 
receive.  I  remember  upon  a  certain  occasion,  when 
you  refusedto  vote  fora  public  thanksgiving,  which  was 
pn^sed  in  favour  of  a  very  worthy  and  illustrious  citi- 
zen, you  told  the  senate  you  should  willingly  have  given 
your  suffrage  in  support  of  the  honour  in  question,  had 
itbeen  designed  asarewardfw  any  civil  services  which 
that  consul  had  p^ormed  in  Rome.  Agreeably  to  this 
naaxim,  you  formerly  concurred  in  voting  that  a  public 
thanksgiving  should  be  decreed  to  me,  not  indeed  for 
havingadvanced  the  glory ofourcountrybymy  military 
schievements(forthatwou)d  have  been  a  circumstance 
nothing  uncommon),  but  for  having,  in  amost  singular 
and  unexampled  manner,  preserved  the  liberties  of  the 
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Teuof    whole  commonwealth  without  drawing  a  sword.    I 
703.      forbear  to  mention  the  general  share  you  have  taken 
^•^^   in  all  the  envy,  the  difficulties,  and  the  dangers,  to 
Madcon.    which  my  life  has  been  exposed :  and  a  far  greater  you 
vid.  in       ^^'^  willing  to  have  taken,  if  I  could  have  been  pre- 
^  9,  &«.    vailed  upon  to  have  consented/  I  forbear  to  mention 
■ciodint.    likewise  that  you  considered  my  enemy  *  as  your  ovm : 
and  that,  in  order  to  give  me  a  convincing  proof  of 
your  great  regard,  you  scrupled  not  to  show  your 
approbation  even  of  his  death,  by  defending  Milo  in 
the  senate.    In    return  (and  I  speak  of  it,  not  as  a 
favour  for  which  you  are  indebted  to  me,  but  as  a  tri- 
bute which  I  owed  to  truth),  I  have  been  no  silent 
admirer  of  your  virtues:  for  who  indeed  can  suppress 
bia  applause  of  them?  In  all  my  speeches,  both  in  the 
forum  and  in  the  senate,  as  well  as  in  the  several 
pieces  I  have  published,  either  in  our  own  language  or 
in  Greek,  I  have  ever  represented  your  character  as 
superior,  not  only  to  the  noblest  amongst  our  con- 
temporaries, but  to  the  most  celebrated  in  history. 

"After  all,  you  will  wonder,  perhaps,  what  should 
induce  me  to  set  so  high  a  value  upon  these  little 
transient  honours  of  the  senate.  I  will  acknowledge 
then  the  whole  truth,  and  lay  open  my  heart  before 
you  with  a  freedom  becoming  that  philosophy  we  cul- 
tivate, and  that  friendship  we  profess :  a  friendship 
delivered  down  to  us  from  our  parents,  and  improved 
by  many  reciprocal  good  offices. 

'*  Let  me  previously  observe,  that  if  ever  any  man 
was  a  stranger  to  the  desire  of  empty  applause  and  vul- 
gar admiration,  it  is  myself:  and  this  Brsme  of  mind, 
which  I  possess  by  temper,  has  been  still  strengthened 
(if  I  am  not  deceived)  by  reason  and  philosophy  As 
an  evidence  of  this,  I  appeal  to  my  consulate ;  in  wKich, 
as  in  every  other  part  of  my  life,  though  I  pursued  that 

'  Thi«  leemi  to  impon,  Uutt  Cam  would  h»ve  eoBcumd  in 
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condact,  I  confess,  irom  whence  true  honours  might  Vcnor 

bederiTed,  yetlneverthoughttheywere  ofthemselves  703. 

an  object  worthy  of  my  ambition,    On  the  contrary,  j  "  "  '" 


refused  the  government  ofavery  noble  province:  andwwcoo- 
notwithstandingitwashighlyprobabielmighthaveob-'"^*" 
tuned  a  triumph,  yet  I  forbore  to  prosecute  mypreten- 
sions  of  that  kind.  I  forbore  too  die  ofiering  myself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  augur:  though  you  are  sen- 
sible,  I  dare  say,  that  I  might  have  succeeded  without 
much  difficulty.  But  I  will  acknowledge,  that  the  in- 
jurious treatment  I  afterward  suffered,  though  you  al- 
ways speak  of  it  indeed  as  a  circumstance  which  reflects 
the  highest  honour  upon  my  character,  and  as  a  misfor- 
tune only  to  the  republic,  has  rendered  me  desirous  of 
receivingthe  most  distinguished  marks ofmy country's 
approbation.  For  this  reason  I  solicited  the  office  of 
augur,  which  I  had  before  declined  :  and,  as  little  as  I 
oncethought  the  military  honours  deserved  my  pursuit, 
lam  now  ambitious  of  that  distinction  which  the  senate 
usually  confers  on  its  successful  generals.  I  will  owq, 
I  have  some  view  by  this  means  of  healing  the  wounds 
ofmyformerunmerited  disgrace:  and  therefore,though 
I  just  now  declared  that  I  would  not  request  your  aid 
on  this  occasion,  I  recall  my  words,  and  do  most 
earnestly  request  your  suffrage  and  assistance ;  upon 
the  supposition,  however,  that  what  I  have  performed 
in  this  campaign  shall  not  appear  contemptible  in 
your  eyes,  but,  on  the  contraiiy,  far  superior  to  the 
actions  of  many  of  those  generals  who  have  obtained 
the  most  glorious  rewards  from  the  senate. 

"  I  have  observed  (and  you  are  sensible  I  always 
listen  with  great  attention  whenever  you  deliver  your 
opinions),  that  as  often  as  any  question  of  this  nature 
has  come  before  the  senate,  you  were  less  inquisitive 
into  the  military  than  civil  conduct  of  the  proconsul. 
It  was  the  political  ordinances  he  had  established, 
and  the  moral  qaalities  he  bad  displayed,  that  seemed 
to  have  the  principal  weight  in  determiniug  your  vote. 
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Year  of   Ifyou  should  examine  my  pretensions  in  this  view, 
*7m!"  you  will  see,  that,  with  a  weak  and  inconsiderable 
^*^^'  army,  I  found  a  strong  defence,  against  the  danger  of 
toaieaa.   &  Very  formidable  invasion,  in  the  lenity  and  justice 
'"^^^      of  my  government.    By  these  aids  I  effected  what  I 
never  could  by  the  most  powerful  legions :  X  reoovered 
the  friendship  of  our  alienated  allies,  firmly  strength- 
ened their  allegiance  to  the  republic,  and  conciliated 
their  affection  at  a  time  when  they  were  waiting  the 
opportunity  of  some  &vourabIe  revolution  to  desert  us. 
But  perhaps  I  have  expatiated  farther  upon  this  sub- 
ject than  was  necessary;  especiallytoyou,  beforev^om 
all  our  allies  in  general  are  accustomed  to  lay  their 
complaints.    To  them  therefore  I  refer  you  for  an 
account  of  the  benefits  they  have  received  by  my  ad- 
ministration. They  will  all  of  them,  as  with  one  voice, 
X  am  persuaded,  give  you  the  most  advantageous  testi- 
mony in  my  favour;  but  particularly  those  illustrioua 
clients  of  yours,  the  Cyprians*  and  Cappadocians :  to 

VId.  nipi.        ■ThedcbliboTemnitloaed,  llwtTU  owing  ftoniAriobuxana  tDBnitu>,>it 

p.  177,  BMtlwndrifiUrvhlBhtfaclRtMThidracaDmndedtoCiBn:  behidbiudHMl 

UiddL  p.     ^^'o  *■''■  uiotbet  maeh  moie  troubleaome. 

2]_^,  ThedtysfBaI>iiuatliC7pnaoindtatwooniBMaidi,a>he|inU)iiM,Saititiill 

■adHantaiuaboTaSOiOOCU.  itnllDgiipoDbaodiatkmoilcxnmngwuiDleiati 
and  he  be^cd  of  Cieeio  to  take  their  penooi  wtd  eoDccnu  under  bU  apedal  {KOr 
teetioi.  Ai^iiiiVfaaiFaaBnitui'afbdMT-tD-law.hadgTaBUdvrajtbiiwiibkhww 
alked  loSeqtliu*,  a  pnTectuKiDCTDnUjVllhMinieCnMpt  ofbone,  <rluiwlucli  he 

Ad  Atb        mjaRablyhanoMdniepsorSalaBUBwm,  in  aider  aiAnB&antsaompljsia  fab 

B.  h  anreaionablt  demandii  IWhertiutup  tbeir  whole  aaaie  hi  die  ooundl-roaok,  titl 

Bit  of  them  wace  uiirved  to  daih  wiA  huaga.  Bmtus  laboiind  to  place  him  In 
Ihe  nme  depee  of  liTMT  with  Cneio :  butCicera,  bdqa  mfamad  M  Ephcmt  aF 
thia  vialenee,  bj  a  deputation  from  Silamii,  made  it  the  Bntactof  hiigoiTaniiMnt 
terecdldietnopift«DiC7ptai,Biidputuitftdugcaptiui'»pnAei)itCtiaTiMUd 
Itdown  foe  atula,  10  Knot  DO  command  to  any  mu  wbo  wm  ooDOErned  in  tiade,  01 
negotiated  monej  tn  the  province ;  w  gin  udiifBclioii  however  to  BratoK,  be  m> 
Joined  thefialandBJau  W  payoff  Soapiius'a  bond,  which  Ihejr  ware  ready  M  do  ac> 
cordiiifi  10  the  tenoi  of  hii  edict,  by  whidibe  liad  ordered,  thai  no  bond  in  hlapio- 

Ih,  Tiaee  aboald  cany  *b«n  one  pec  aDt.bflbaiiKioth.   Sciiptiui  reftiaed  «>  take  die 

moiH^on  theae  termi, Imiatiag  00  four  pcrceot.ai  the  coodition  of  bii  bond  ex. 
ptuwol;  whidi  by  computation  almoaldoobledtbepiincipalnimi  while  tlieSala. 


ndolt  bf  hi „  .. ,   .. 

rsBiaad  to  Ifaeai,  vhidi  anounted  10  lonHwlial  Dtna  than  Sca^dui'a  l^d 

demand. 

Thii  aitortkn  Tiiaed  dcera'a  iadlgnadca  ;  wd,  rotwltivtMidiag  the  repcatoJ  la* 
■tanceaof  Brutui  and  Aldcui,  he  vas  delennined  to  ■vernile  it :  though  &ntiu,  1> 
Oder  to  move  Mm  the  more  efftctualty,  dioughl  pmper  to  conftaa,  what  be  had  *R 
aloDK  diarMinbkd,  that  die  debt  wu  itBUy  his  own,  and  Scaptiaa  oolr  hi*  agoiEin  iu 
Tllit  surprised  Cic.-ro  sliH  more,  and  though  he  had  a  watm  inclination  to  oblige 
BnMaa,  fet  be  co"*^ -—'• • 
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whom  I  may  likewise  add  your  great  and  royal  ftiend,    v<«  »t 
piDce  Deiotarufl.  If  thus  to  act  is  a  merit  (^  the  most      700. 
«Dpenor  kind,  if,  in  all  agea,  the  number  has  been  far  ^^** 
len  opnaiderable  of  those  who  knew  how  to  subdue  ^^5^ 
their  desires  than  to  vanquish  their  enemies,  he  that 
has  given  an  instance  of  both  cannot  certainly  but  be 
deemed,  in  Cato's  estimation  at  least,  to  have  strength- 
ened bis  oliims  to  the  honours  of  hia  country,  and  to 
have  improved  the  splendour  of  his  military  achieve- 
ments,  by  the  nu>re  nnusaal  lustre  of  his  civil  otmdact. 
"Letme  in  the  last  place,  and  as  in  diffidence  of  my 
own  «)Ucitadona,  call  in  philosophy  for  my  advocate  t 
than  which  nothing  has  afibrded  me  a  more  valuahlf 
satisfaction.    The  truth  is,  she  is  one  of  the  noblest 
blessings  that  the  gods  have  bestowed  on  man.     At 

-   -   ■■■- *    ' '  .et:  ifBnita>dcK>iiMiippn>Teit,lMeiior«HOD«h7 

nil  vUHsupptnedbrUaittdeCMck'"  !■ 
oyght  M  aJlow  b  im  rour  pa- cent,  when  b]t  oMct  I 
dw  pnvbwe*,  nd  ilMt  to  Ok  mlihcimi  af  i1m 

i  if  ba  coroplMiw  thMldaikd  ■  nriActwe  to  ww  0DQeeRie4  b 

tnde,  whkli  )  dcolad  for  thu  RaioD  to  joat  tdai  Lanioc,  md  loSn.  StMiiu, 

tkoiHh  TonpMtH*  wlldud  fa  (kc  ana,  *ad  hoipiT  MniMiraaT  Ihi  otk«v  jM  aiib. 

ouidiigtuUnadllMiof  than:  ifh*  uko it  ill,  tliUl  nttUcd  the  troop* ouiof  Cy- 

iwm»,— 1  JbMbt—tTf  hJaJ,  duthebatmTMmiaa  MbeangiTinthmei  hH 

mocb  iD*i^  ncK  to  ftid  hbD  the  nwn  tlwt  I  took  him  to  b*---I  hare  not  fingoCi  bciv> 

eTCT,  what  joa  intlnuled  to  UK  bi  MTcnl  of  jonT  letten,  that  tf  I  bnnght  back  no- 

ikiwdw  frqa  itw  porbwi  bM&vBM'*  ftKBcbfatp,  tbat  voaU  be  moush  t  Iri  it  t» 

■^sineejonwjll  hire  it  ao;  yet  i[mu«»]«»y»bcwiih  thi»  ewept*™  —  *—  '•• 

can  bedaw,  vllhoul  my  eocnnoltliDg  any  wrang.' — In  k  Ibbd,  "Ho 

lieu*,  you  «lio  apjibod  my  iate^tj  aod  good  aooduct,  u 

yon  ny,  Aal  ynu  ue  not  wlA  me,  how  am  nch  ■  thing,  a         -        .  . 

of  yoor  oxxitb,  to  toiie  ma  10  gnat  traop*  to  aoptiw,  ir  tb*  nke  (^  atiatbif 

mnwyp  CoaIilyou,iryonT(TCwitbiiie,aufftrnietado  it,[f  I  wonld?— irireaUy 

M  tea  mdb  ■  lUng,  wfAirtM  &«M>aM  I  mc  w«l  i«>In,  cv  noA  iNw  tank* 

of  mine,  with  wUcIi]miaieionnidipkaa*d?'>IIatelbhnaUkB«belac(afiaai(^  Ht.  &  L 

that  dl  Bniln^alettaca  10  Mb,  «van  «(mq  be  WW  HUag  Amok,  wnaiMimaniivly,  et  S. 

(tindidi,  and  angool,  wllfaontngndingeitbcTWbatorlp  wiuxn  br  «aa  *riliii» 

and,  if  be  contbiueit  b  that  hnnraor,  "you  may  lore  him  alooe  (nyibe),  yoo  ibdl 

ba*eDoii(«Irfint:batlttwaif«nevIbidic*e.Kiab*U9iBM-''  B«ttoiki«v 

after  an,  wiiat  a  real  inclinatk*)  be  bad  to  oblige  bnn,  he  Derer  left  lupns  ItiDgArio- 

baRBDeat01hahadM|ae(BedA«aiUnieotabMa,iBpaKorBtaiiu^»d<bt,«aboat 

mfiOOI-i  ■ibe-mtvni, pnibahly,  vbich bad  Ixw deatiind  loCiaoo hlvarit 

■  JtbTcty  dJOcslitomppoK  Aat  Oalona  Igmnnt  of  bii  iMpbe**!  influiroai  See  Hdm. 
exK>tiaa,aDdttielMCTiblep(oeeedbf^blB  iieplKV'iagaot.  Fa(OMo(i« PlDla*di  ToLl.tkOOL 
]Dfonnaa>>haTiogKnkdaooTTe<pandeiieetbiou8hoBtaQ  theRoDunpcoriiuBmNMe  13  aod 
ivcdved>n»tacitmteUij|eDBectfttefanduaofibe«eTenlge(enHninlhidinaprc>  IS. 
tf re  ooromande.  ADdt&CfprMiMMapaniculaiclaimiothepaiitniigeirfOatts 
albe  had  bcenemployediiieuciiiiiiKacouiiiuaaun,  byvbich  the  iKland «m an- 
nexid  to  thed«niDioaiaf  theiepubbc  CiaeM,  in  a  Mter  loCato,  call*  titan  (•• 
weiec)  "those  illaitrioua  client*  of  yoiu*"— — and  refer*  him  to  llicmroratciiti- 
moDy  of  fail  good  cmdact  in  boa  govenmunt,  of  wkiieh  Cypnu  *■*  a  put 
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Yov  of    her  shrine  we  have  both  of  us,  from  our  earliest  years, 

"?(Kfc  ^  paid  ourjoint  aud  equal  adorations :  and,  while  she  has 

"•*^-*°-  been  thought,  by  some,  the  companion  only  of  indolent 

ton  too.   and  secluded  speculatists,  we  (and  we  alone  Ihad  almost 

"''*^'      said)  have  introducedherinto  the  world  ofbnsiness,  and 

familiarised  her  with  the  most  active  and  important 

scenes.  She  therefore  it  is  that  now  solicits  you  in  my 

behalf;  and  when  philosophy  is  the  supplicant,  Cato, 

surely,  can  never  refuse.  To  say  all  in  one  word :  be 

well  assured,  if  I  should  prevail  with  you  to  concur  in 

procuring  a  decree  I  so  much  wish  to  obtun,  I  shall 

consider  myself  as  wholly  indebted  for  that  honour  to 

your  authority  and  friendship.    Farewell." 

Middi.p.89.  But  Cato  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose  by 
these  compliments,  or  motives  of  friendship  :  he  was 
an  enemy  by  principle  to  all  decrees  of  this  kind,  and 
thought  them  bestowed  too  cheaply,  and  prostituted 
to  occasions  unworthy  of  them  j  so  that,  when  Ci- 
cero's letters  came  underdeliberation,  though  he  spoke 
with  all  imaginable  honour  and  respect  of  Cicero,  and 
highly  extolled  both  his  ciril  and  military  admini- 
stration, yet  he  voted  against  the  supplication,*  which 
'  was  decreed,  however,  without  any  other  dissenting 
voice,  except  that  of  Favonius,  who  loved  always  to 

^p- F>m-  mimic  Cato,  and  of  Hirrus,  who  had  a  personal 
quarrel  with  Cicero  ;  yet,  when  the  vote  was  over, 
Cato  himself  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  decree,  and 
had  his  name  inserted  in  it,  which  was  the  usual 
mark  of  a  particular  approbation  of  the  thing,  and 
friendship  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  passed. 
But  Cato's  answer  to  Cicero's  letter  will  show  the 
temper  of  the  man,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he 
acted  on  this  occasion. 

Mdni.TDL3.      •Cicero  tud  undoutHedl;  do  ddm  to  Uie  hoMur  he  demuided ;  uid  fix  di!i 
I^  >>'  ■  RMon,  wnoog  olhcn,  bsuiue  the  number  of  the  duD  on  the  ilde  of  ibe  awm  j 

wu  not  M  great  u  Ae  Uwi  in  ihae  cues  miuired  ;  ss  Li  erldcDC  from  a  letter  of 
PnJiiu  luCiccto  on  the  lubject.    VId.  Ep.  Fun.  9.  2.  Mdm.  6.  0. 
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M.  CATO  TO  M.  T.  CICERO,  EMPEROR. 


**  Notonly  my  r^ard  for  the  republic,  but  my  affec-  *"*',''"" 
tion  for  you,  makes  me  very  sincerely  rejoice  io  finding  gp.  p^ 
that  you  exercise  thesame integrity  and  vigilance inthe  j^^  ^^ 
conduct  of  our  arms  abroad,  as  distinguished  our  admi- 
nistration of  your  most  important  affairs  at  home.  I 
have,  therefore,  paid  your  actions  that  honour,  which, 
according  to  my  best  judgment,  was  due  to  them :  and, 
in  speaking  of  them  before  the  senate,  as  welt  as  after* 
ward,  when  I  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  decree  in  your 
iavour,  I  ascribed  to  your  probity  and  prudent  conduct 
the  defence  of  your  province,  the  preservation  of  the 
-  crown  and  person  of  Ariobarzanes,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  allies  to  their  duty  and  affection  to  our  empire.  If 
you  rather  choose,  however,  that  we  should  ascribe  to 
the  gods  those  advantages,  for  which  the  republic  is  not 
8tallindebtedtofortuae,butwhollyto  your  moderation 
and  consummate  wisdom,  lam  glad  that  the  senate  has 
decreed  a  thank^iving.  But  if  your  willingness  to  let 
fortune  have  the  credit  of  your  actions  be  for  this  rea- 
son, that  you  imagine  a  thank^iving  necessarily  opens 
your  way  to  a  triumph,  Imustobserve,  that  the  latter  is 
not  always  a  consequence  of  the  former.  Yet  granting 
it  were,  is  it  not  far  more  to  the  honour  of  a  general  to 
have  it  declared,  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  that  he  pre- 
served his  province  by  the  mildness  and  equity  of  his 
administration,thanthatheowed  it  either totbe  strength 
of  his  troops,  or  to  the  favour  of  the  gods?  Such,  at 
least,  were  my  sentiments  when  this  question  came  be- 
fore the  house :  and  if  I  haveemployed  more  wordsthan  , 
usual  in  explaining  them,  it  was  from  a  desire  of  con- 
vincing you,  that,  though  Iproposed  tothesenate  what 
I  thought  would  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  your  re- 
putation, I  rqoice  that  they  have  determined  what  is 
most  agreeable  to  your  wishes.  I  have  only  to  request 
the  continuance  of  your  friendship;  and  to  entreat  you 
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Vw  ct   steadily  to  persevere  in  those  paths  of  integrity,  which 
7«3.     you  have  hitherto  pursued,  hoth  in  respect  to  our  allies, 
"•''•^_  and  to  the  republic*    Farewell." 


^^'  Ccasr  was  not  displeased,  perhaps,  to  hear  of  Cata'a 
^^l■  stifihess,as  itmightnaturaUycreateacoldoessbetweeQ 
7. 2.  him  and  Cicero :  for,  in  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Cipera 
upon  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  supplicatioa  de< 
creed  in  his  honour,  he  aggravated  the  rudeness  and  in* 
gratitude  of  Cato.  Cicero  himself  waa  highly  dingusted 
at  it,  especially  when  Cato  soon  afterward  voted  a  sup* 
plication  to  his  son-in-law  Bibulus.  "  Cato  (says  Ci« 
cero)  was  shamefully  malicious  i  he  gave  me  what  I  did 
not  ask,  a  character  of  integrity,  justice,  and  denwocy, 

Mdm.  0  ''Tbi*I«tMr(«oipatkiBTktuo«>lMwige)liBaanlq>MimdawemlT««I»> 

ToL  I.  p.  able,  u being  (he only  compnntlon  thu  tau  been  tnmtmitliJ  tool  fiontbe hinds 
431.  n.  1.  atCua.  It oauBniH  •rhal  FiDtuA apMHif  ■»««,  tkct Cmo'i duhoi «bb bj 
DomcaDBorBrougta  and  unpolisbed  cut,  as  no  refuMloMild  ban  beta  drawn  up 
in  Toon  decent  and  dvil  tenni.  A  Jadidomt  ejt,  howerci,  eaanot  bnt  Jbemw 
thioughthliifilofppIiuBaH,  ^hf  "jr*  '"r^t^vfr  itaijj-*-  '"■*  fr"'*r'*f  n^"'rT  " 
— Neverthdesa,  ai  Cictrohad  •  Iknbcr  lultto  make  to  the  tenate,  in  thedonand 

rf»  titantilt,  ha  chaat  to  diiamM*  Ui  naraMMit,  tai  MOnMl  the ftibvioc 

civil  aBiwei  to  Cato  :— 

TO  MilSCUB  CATO. 

Ep-Fam.  "'Pnifafinn  tbj  Kpa 'damlnevith  j«r  toboMti 

IS.  0.  He  beat  can  give  It  who  dewrve*  ii  moat  i' 

Hdm.  »  j^g  Hector,  I  think.  1971  to  the  venerable  Priam  In  one  oTNiniiii**  ptajL  Ho. 
^  '***  BootalibiDdacdiithMipptMuewMeh  ii  beaiowed  by  thoae  *lw  bna  thaiudM* 
been  the  conMantDbjectairfuaiTcnalappnibaliaD.  Accoidloglj,  I  eatcem  tba m- 
««niluina  jou  conftmd  npM  nw  in  tba  Moata,  togMlMr  arilh  MOT  vat^iMulaMtj 
letter,  ai  a  dittiaetton  of  flic  hi^aM  and  nuailllnwripai  Mod.  Notbiag  could  In 
■KiTeagreeaUetam7«iabea,aB  DOtht^  could  be  mora  glorinu  fbr  Q>r  iHutadm, 
Iban  four bkrina thu  frcdr  gi>tB  wlHe^h^  MhaMnr  nn  eodd  Micdy  p*a  - 
inith.  Were  Borne  entitdr  aanpued  of  Catoa,  w  cmM  it  produce  many  (at 
1 1J--1 . — 1.1  — ,j,one)«/lhatw-  -'^'     -^  - '-* ' 


CBdiiv  to  the  nined  aatinuis  of  tiw  pbiloMptq',  tba  aoanUiwat*  fM  paid  Be  in 
the  Moale,  and  whidi  have  been  tranimitud  to  me  b;  my  nieoda,  aie  undoubtedl; 
Ike  nwM  ag&ilicani  dlaiJnctlM  I  oan  ptMUdr  laedva  1  Mqpaliitad  jon,  in  in 
former  letter,  with  the  pardeuliT  modTea  vh'icb  induced  me  to  be  deaicoui  ffbrl  wis 
noCeallit  anitMena)efatriainph.  Andlf  tbenaMM  IknaNrigBadwillBalfki 

Copnioo,  jniCify  a  waan  pnnnit  of  that  boMMT,  tbCT  nuiat  pune.  at  best,  that 
gtitnot  to  iefiuelt,if  theicoale  tbonldmakeiDemeoffiT.  And  I  hope  that 
■wanbly,  incwIdwatioBtaf  royiTTtoettnUriapwrittae.  wBliiolAinfcpifBto- 
•crviDg  of  s  rewaid  ao  ninally  coufened.  If  I  MKiold  not  be  dinppointed  in  tUa 
Iwpa,  my  Mdy  w]ue«li  (what  fadaed  ;«u  Undly  pcomiae),  dial,  aa  70a  bafOfatd 
meihelMaour  you  ttioi^  noal  to  ny  glcn,  you  would  rejoice  In  m;  dilaiiiDff 
thoae  whidi  are  moat  to  my  IncUnatlan.  AndttuadlrooalliaoyiHibavealRadyiciy 
■»c»Blyahow^>atOBly  by  yoM»lB«*g,  bolby  bartaig  NgiKd  tlwdeffaeibai  M 
pasted  in  my  favour.  F«  decreea  of  thli  Und,  I  know,  are  oaually  aulNcrlbed  by 
thoae  ^M  an  moat  B  dw  lotaati  of  tbt  pancBi  M  whoae  hOBOHT  they  an  TCted. 
I  will  only  add,  that  I  hope  to  ice  you  vetyaoon;  tainml&ai  theiepvbUcn 
a  hankie  alioaiioii  than  what  my  fcan  preaa^  I    Ftrewe^" 
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but  denied  me  whtt  I  did Yet  this  same  man  voted    Vmof 

a  mpplication  of  twenty  days  to  Bibulus:  pardon  me     7«s. 
if  I  caaaot  bear  this  usage."  B.c^t, 

Cicero,  in  writing  afterward  to  Atticus  on  the  satne  *IS^ 
aubjecttsap, "  Considerwhatyouwouldadvisemewtth  MidJL 
T^;&rd  to  a  Uiumph,  to  which  my  friends  invite  me :  for  J^^ 
my  part,  if  Bibulus,  wlio>  while  there  wasa  Parthian  in  &  s. 
Syria,  never  set  a  foot  out  of  the  gates  of  Antioch,  any 
more  than  he  did  upon  a  certain  occanon  out  of  Jiis 
own  house,"  had  not  solicited  a  triumph,  I  should  have  via.  nL4. 
been  quiet ;  but  now  it  is  a  sbame  to  sit  still.'    Again,  ju  ar.  7. 
•'  As  to  a  triumph,  I  had  no  thoughts  of  it  before  Bi-  *• 
bulus's  most  impudent  letters,  by  which  he  obtained 
an  honourable  supplication.    If  he  had  really  done  all 
that  he  has  written,  I  should  rejoice  at  it,  ami  wish  well 
to  his  suit ;  but  for  him,  who  never  stirred  beyond  the 
walls  while  there  was  an  enemy  on  this  side  the  Eu- 
phn^es,'  to  have  such  an  honour  decreed ;  and  for  me, 
whosearmy  inspired  all  their  Ik^s  and  S[Hrits  into  his, 
jiot  to  lAtun  the  same,  will  be  a  disgrace  to  us ;  I  say 
to  us,  joining  you  to  myself:  wherefore  I  am  deter- 
mined to  push  at  all,  and  hope  to  obtain  all." 

The  reiQainiDg  part  of  Cicero's  govemment  was  eta*  ui^ 
l^oyedin  the  civilafiairs  of  the  province,  where  hu  whole  Ad  Att.  s. 
care  was  to  ease  the  several  cities  and  districts  of  that  ^'' 
excessive  load  of  debts,  in  wbidi  the  avarice  and  rap** 
cioumess  of  former  governors  had  involved  them.   Ue 

>  K.  B.  "ndi  it  dut  HMo,  el  vbcn  loL  vhoi  the  eauimnpt  hi  nM  with 
abroad  uiule  hin  ihat  bimwlf  up  in  bit  own  houw,  Cioem  one*  wld,  or  pretcodi 
MhaTeuddjCTeB  In  Ae  pmemtx  cf  Fanpty,  ifatt  be  jiiefaitd  h,  UDhapp]t  u  H 
raigbiappew,  lodl  ilieipUiulM  tHunfiluaf  die  toMt  vktorioiugnenlJ  Vide 
■upn,  p.  116. 

'  Aft*  ilw  eoumptlbh  aacDOM  irtdch  Ctao*  glTN  rffinMlM'i  cotdnat  in  8)t- Ulddl. 
ria,  it  miut  appm  itnun  to  Me  faim  honound  with  awpplicatum,  and  anilring  p.  le, 
•no  (OB  uiumph  I  Irat  tU»  ««  DM  tnanf  tUag  <)m  be  hinutlf  Ind  dene  (fbr  fa* 
bad  saSeKd  a  ddeat),  bat  for  vbat.  Wore  ibe  airiTal  of  Blbulm,  hia  lieuteowt  VU,  tasr. 
Chnliii  had  perfbnned  agaliut  tbe  Pardiiam ;  thenicctMordieUeutaiaiiCsbdiig  p.  194 
awaibal  alwayi  to  Ihc  wiphxa  af  dw  gcnnal,  iriu  roptd  (be  levard  aad  gk*7af  y^  npv 
It;  and  ai  the  PvthUns  were  the  moat  dangerous  encmlei  of  tbe  republic,  and  (be  n.  17a 
•~-e  partlenlarly  imdei  al  thli  dmc  tai  their  late  vlotorf  o*eT  Cnuaua,  ao  »Mj 
^_i  ___■_..!  >e  well  recciTcd  at  Home,  and  repaid 
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Yew  of  laid  it  down  forthefixed  rule  of  his  administration,  not 
709.     to  8u£Fer  any  money  to  beexpended  either  upon  himself 

°'  *^'  *°'  or  his  oflScers :  and  when  one  of  his  lieutenants,  L.  Tul- 

4(^000.  ii„g^  in  passing  through  the  country,  exacted  only  the 
forage  and  firing  which  were  due  by  law,  and  that  but 
once  a  day,  and  not,  as  all  others  had  done  before,  from 
every  town  and  village  through  which  they  passed,  he 
was  much  out  of  humour,  and  could  not  help  complain- 
ing of  it,  as  a  stain  upon  his  government,  since  none  of 
hispeoplebesideshadtakenevenasinglefarthing.  All 
the  wealthier  cities  of  the  province  used  to  pay  to 
all  their  proconsuls  large  contributions,  for  being  ex- 
empted from  furnishing  winter-quarters  to  the  army : 
Cyprus  alone  had  paid  yearly,  on  this  single  account, 
SOOtalents,  or  about40,000/.:  but  Cicero  remitted  this 
whole  tax  to  them,  which  alone  made  avast  revenue; 
and  applied  all  the  customary  perquisites  of  his  office  to 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  province:  yet  for  all  his  ser- 
vices and  generosity,  which  amazed  the  poor  people,  he 
would  accept  no  honours  but  what  were  merely  verbal, 
prohibiting  all  expensive  monuments,  as  statues,  tem- 
ples, brazen  horses,  &c.  which,  by  the  dattery  of  Ana, 
used  to  be  erected  of  course  to  alt  governors  though 
never  so  corrupt  and  oppressive.  While  he  was  upon 
his  visitation  of  the  Asiatic  districts,  there  happened  to  be 
a  kind  of  famine  in  the  country ;  yet,  wherever  he  came, 
he  not  only  provided  for  his  family  at  his  own  expense, 
but  prevailed  with  the  merchants  and  dealers  who  had 
any  quantity  of  com  in  their  storehouses  to  supply  the 

Ad  Att  8.  people  with  it  on  easy  terms;  living himselfall  the  while 
splendidly  and  hospitably,  and  keeping  an  open  table, 
not  only  for  all  the  Roman  officers,  but  the  gentry  of 
the  province.  In  the  following  letter  to  Atticus,  he 
gives  him  a  summary  view  of  his  manner  of  governing. 

"*  *■  ^  "  I  see  (says  he)  that  you  are  much  pleased  with  my 
moderation  and  abstinence;  but  you  would  be  much 
more  so,  if  you  were  with  me ;  especially  at  Laodicea, 
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where  I  did  wonders  at  the  sessions,  which  I  have  jutt  ^^ff„ 
held,  for  the  affuirs  of  the  diocesses,  from  the  13th  of     703. 

February  to  the  1st  of  May.  Many  cities  were  wholly 1^ 

freed  from  oil  their  debts;  raany  greatly  eased  j  and  all,  ^^T^ 
by  being  allowed  to  govern  themselves  by  iheir  own 
laws,  have  recovered  new  life.  There  are  two  ways,  by 
which  I  have  put  them  in  a  capacity  of  freeing,  or  of 
easing  themselves  at  least  from  their  debts;  the  one  is 
by  suffering  no  expense  at  all  to  be  made  on  the  account 
of  my  government.  When  I  say  none  at  all,  I  speak 
not  hypertralically:  there  ia  not  so  much  as  a  farthing: 
it  isiucredibletothink  what  relief  they  have  foundfrom 
this  single  article.  The  other  is  this ;  their  own  Greek 
magistrates  had  strangely  abused  and  plundered  them. 
I  examined  every  one  of  them  who  had  borne  any  office 
for  ten  years  past:  they  altplainly  confessed;  andwitb- 
ont  the  ignominy  of  a  public  conviction,  made  restitu- 
tion of  the  money,  which  they  had  pillaged :  so  that  the 
people,  whohad  paid  nothing  to  ourfarmers for  the  pre- 
sent lustrum,  have  nowpaidthearrearsof  the  last,  even 
vritboutmurmuriDg.  This  basplaced  me  in  high  favour 
with  the  publicans ;  a  grateful  set  of  men,  you  will  say: 
I  have  really  found  them  such. — The  rest  of  my  juris- 
diction shall  be  managed  with  the  same  address,  and 
create  the  same  admiration  of  my  clemency  and  easi- 
ness.* There  is  no  difficulty  of  access  to  me,  as  there  is 

■SonlfB  connpt  ud  Ticioni  tHte  foi  glarr  ww  ima  mnc  vUlble  io  107  man 
ihia  it  ii  in  CioETO,  shea  be  liTecCi  U>  dapiM*  bii  proTinculaoTemmcut  of  CDi. 
dliwbcnhehaddaiemartgood,  uid  dcMTved  mote  pialK,  thsiiin  uivoDeMeiia 
sf  Ml  life ;  luving,  ■9««ablf  to  bla  detecroincd  puqwK.  vheii  he  en  totd  upoo  that 
emplo7niHit,iocondiietedhini»elf,  MtoleaTelheinnoaaMsandinicgrilyofhliBd. 
rainiMUiaiiforaptKsiiof  govemDMnttoall  lucceBliDgpnicomuU.  But. tfaougb 
he  had  Iben  (aa  oui  late  laureal  obieries)  "  ihrown  into  actual  pracIJae  ihoM  n.  gib.  p.  17a 
IKHU  Tlrtnca,  of  wbicb,  aa  ■  priraic  man,  be  had  hithnUi  only  recommended  (be 
jaeceplij  yet  to  quiet,  lociMfinalaneiDlaeDceiiucliBiiiplicitrofTirtae,  alatlhad  yu,  ,„_,, 
no  dianni  for  Cicero.  Tbe  thing  itself  waaqu<teduagteeable  to  hli  temper.  And  „  |ifi_ 


I.  Fam. 


the  ambition  of  ihoee  sho  hare  talenia  to  dstingiilih  tbemelTa  01 

■plcuoui  theane.  And  nould  to  Ood,  ai  I  waa  eva  well  eaaTlnced  of  thii  tiulb, 

f  had  alwara  acted  aMatdinglf !" 
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TMt  of   to  nil  Other  proTincial  goTemors;  no  introduction  by 

70S,      my  chamberlain :  I  am  always  up  before  day,  and  waJk- 

"•"^•^  ing  in  my  hall,  with  my  doors  open,  as  I  used  to  do 

van  am.   when  a  candidate  at  Rome :  this  is  great  and  gracious 

"^^^      here;  though  not  at  all  troublesome  to  me,  from  my 

old  habit  and  discipline,  &c.—  — "/ 
"^  Bat  Cicero's  method  of  governing  gaveno  smdlnm- 

^  brage,  it  seems,  to  his  predecessor  Appius,  who  consi- 

dered it  as  a  reproach  upon  himself,  aud  sent  several 
querulous  letters  toCicero, because  he  had  reversed  some 
Ad  All.      of  his  constitutions :  "  And  no  wonder  (says  Cicero) 
*■  '■  that  he  is  displeased  with  my  manner ;  for  what  can  be 

more  unlike  than  his  administration  and  mine?  Under 
him  the  province  was  drtuned  by  expenses  and  ex- 
actions ;  under  me,  not  a  penny  levied  for  public  or  pri- 
vate use  :  what  shall  I  say  of  his  prefects,  sttendaDts, 
v^^H  lieutenant8?oftheirpIunder8,rapine8,  injuries?  Whereas 

b^  ■  tsB^xr  nune  ddkatdy  dificnlt  to  ploue  *e  •ddom  meet  «itfi  j  jM  wmbu 
dikdiftutenraceeitnocdinuytlwDthereaaoiu  foiil. — '  TlievbolBaffiuTieiaoin- 
CDo^derabk  IbiB  man  of  m;  BtKDgdi  tuid  capacity,  *ba  mi  able  to  mtain,  u  I  okI 
to  doy  the  ve^btkibiuiiuaofilie  rqiuUk.'  ['  luum  Degoiium  tMn  otdi^um 
Ttrlbu*  Doattu,  qui  majon  onen,  In  iepab1i«a,  niitiiicre  el  pouem  et  aoleam.']" 

of  Cicero,  >e  mui(  obicne  to  be  mere  pulybutiinaa;  nothing  more  than  empWing 
Uf  atmoM  eloquenca  to  dtfeod  tbaaeoate  fa  tUunupBtloH  upea  Ac  lighuof  the 
people,  and  lo  defend  eret;  ■tpet.ui^iiuii  nUain  wbo  ptofnied  hinuelf  hii  ad- 
mlnr,  or  to  be  of  the  ariatocnUeal  flutlaci;  bMaua^ao  loi^>BtbeMD>te  goroned 
«lthioTcninaudu»ltf,*o  long  Ckcnt,l>j  the  meauofilMtMniodiiqiiam^  had 
a  con^mble  share  in  the  gorenUKnt. 


Po^  m  to  what  the  Uarau  kBagioei,  that  Oan'sgitat  obicct  oat 

tbemaTaliofRame,ancnlerpriMnatwithinthettacbofhimiaBpolic7,b<     _^ 

orwlidom,  loefiet,"  it  doadnt^pcsr  that  ClcenhadanTiiK^difiiierical  project. 


,  lie  have  beeoforaiefonnerof  mannen,  whomadeitbiibuaiiica 

lo  >a«en  from  puniahmcnl  die  now  iiolarloiu  Tiolaton  of  the  Uwi,  evoi  conupt 
Jodna,  ihataold  deereea.  Vld.  vol.  4.  p.  MS,  and  M9.  BeemplaTedhladaqiiBicc 
to  defend  Anioniut,  of  whcae  robberlcihe  shared  the  profit ;  he  defended  Vatjniiu 
Vld.T(il.i-  ai>dQabtnlDB,maiirbainbehtinadfhadbr>ndedfbTkD>Tea;aDd,wwcbaTeEeeD, 
p.  569.  waaread;  to  defend  Catiline,  If  CatiliiievoiiUhaTenqacnedtbatfkTOUT.  Vid-voL 
4.p.43&  Even  hi  the  wiupieaiinn  of  OstHlne**  consriiaey,  which  be  farero  bo—ta 
of  aa  the  moat  glorious  M  all  otplofti,  Ui  manner  of  doing  H  waa  aliadat^  fllcssl 
and  faieicusable,  and  of  io  wnlcioiii  a  tetidt9ic7,  that  be  senns  rtdilrio  have  de- 
terred the  baoiduooit  to  wudi  hewaacmdemnedon  diat  account  Tiden)L4. 
p.  04^  the  note;  and  OSS. 

'  Wlwt  plij  it  is  diat  a  man  wbo  ktiew  BO  «dl  wtutt  waa  i^t,  and  covid  ooca. 
iDMlallj  confonn  hia  oxiduet  «>  acrictl;  to  it,  should  appear,  even  bf  lui  o«t>  nc* 
count  of  himaelf,  to  have  had  no  better  motive  foi  <o  doing  than  mete  rain-glory, 
and  the  dttf  re  of  applause ;  and  should  be  all  the  while  a  detestable  hypocrite,  a 
ritlahi  in  his  heart,  and  eo  shsmelen,  as  to  make  nosciupletoown  lohulntimstc 
oioid,  that  he  practised  falsehood  and  hvpocrisy  without  acruple,  and  asaneco- 
aary  means  to  the  living  comfoTtiibly  in  (he  world.  We  shall  meet  with  this  <WU 
fessimi  very  soon,  in  one  of  his  lettera. 
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now,  there  U  not  a  uogle  familj  governed  with  such    Tm«f 
order,  discipline,  uid  modesty,  as  my  province.   This      tm. 
some  of  Appius's  friends  interpret  ridiculously,  as  if  I   ^^^ 
ffSB  taking  pains  to  exalt  my  own  diaracter,  in  order  '^^'"^ 
t9  depreu  his*,  and  doing  all  this,  not  for  the  sake  of 
my  own  credit,  but  of  his  di^race." 

Cicero's  letters  to  Appius  make  one  book  of  hii  iami-  MiddL 
liarepistles,  thegreatest  part  of  which  areof  the  expos-  '*' 
tnlatory  kind,  on  the  subject  of  theirrautual  jealousies 
and  complaints.  In  this  slippery  state  of  their  frtend- 
ahip,  an  accident  h^pened  at  Rome,  which  had  like  to 
baive  put  an  ^id  to  it.  His  daughter  TuUia,  after  part-  AdAu.  ?■ 
ingfromfaer  secondhusband  CrassipeSfSsit  isprobiUily 
thought,  by  divorce,  he  being  alive  at  this  time,  and 
uikder  Cicero's  displeasure,  was  married,  in  her  father's 
•twence,  to  a  third,  F.  Cornelius  Dolabella:  sereral  [b.aa 
parties  bad  been  offered  to  btx,  and,  among  thme,  Tib. 
Claudius  Nero,  who  afterward  married  Livia,  whom 
Augustus  tookawayfromhim:  Nero  made  his  proposes 
to  Cicrax)  in  Cilicia,  who  referred  him  to  the  women, 
to  whom  he  bad  left  the  management  of  that  afiair^ 
but,  before  these  overtures  readied  them,  they  had 
made  up  the  match  with  Dolabella,  being  mightily 
taken  with  his  complaisant  and  obsequious  address.  He 
was  a  nobleman  of  patrician  descent,  and  of  great  parts 
and  politeness ;  but  of  a  violent,  daring,  ambitious  tem- 
per, and,  by  a  life  of  pleasure  and  expense,  greatly  dis- 
tressed in  his  fortunes ;  which  made  Cicero  very  uneasy 
when  he  came  afterward  to  know  it.  Dol^)ella,  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  for  which  he  made  way  also  by 
the  divorce  of  his  first  wife,  gave  a  proof  of  his  enter-  sp.  pun. 
prising  genius,  by  impeaching  ApfHos  Claudius  of''^ 
practices  against  the  state  in  his  government  of  CiUoia, 
and  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  his  suit  for  the  con- 
■ul^ip.    This  put  a  great  difficulty  upon  Cicero,  and  ib.  a.  is. 
made  it  natural  to  suspect  t^at  he  privately  &vonred 
the  impeachment,  where  the  accuser  was  his  son-in- 
law  :  but,  in  clearing  hinudf  of  it  to  Appius,  though 
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RnME  ^^  dissembled  in  disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  tlut 
703.      match,  yet  he  was  very  sincere  in  professing  himself  an 

^^■^-  utter  stranger  to  the  impeachment,  and  was  in  truth, 
fiiuw^"  ^**'"  '"^  °""  sake,  greatly  disturbed  at  it.  But  as,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  succeeding  to  Appius  in  his 
government,  he  was  of  all  men  the  moat  capable  of 
serving  or  hurting  him  at  the  trial,  so  Pompey,  who 
took  great  pains  to  screen  Appius,  was  extremely  de- 
sirous to  engage  Cicero  on  their  side,  and  had  thoughts 
ofsendiug  one  ofhis  sons  to  him  for  that  purpose:  but 
Cicero  saved  them  that  trouble,  by  declaring  eu-ly  and 
openly  for  Appius,  and  promising  every  thing  from 
the  province  that  could  be  of  any  service  to  him :  so 
that  Appius,  instead  of  declining  a  trial,  contrived  to 
bring  it  on  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  with  that  view, 
having  dropped  his  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  entered 
the  city,  and  offered  himself  to  his  judges,  before  his 
accuser  was  prepared  for  him ;  he  was  acquitted,  with- 
out any  difficulty,  of  both  the  indictments. 

The  following  letters  not  only  lay  before  us  the  base 
hypocritical  conduct  of  Cicero,  with  regard  to  Appius 
andDolabella,butcontain  several  important  particulars 
of  what  at  this  time  was  doing  at  Rome  in  relation  to 
Forapey  and  Caesar,  and  the  approaching  breach  be- 
tween  them. 


MARCUS  C(EL1US  TO  CICERO. 

Bp.  Fun.  "  You  have  been  informed,  I  doubt  not,  that  DoW 
H^.  ft. «,  bella  hasexhibited  articles  of  impeachment  against  Ap- 
pius: and  this  prosecution  seems  to  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  world  in  general  than  I  imagined.  Appius  how- 
ever has  acted  with  great  prudence  upon  the  occasion : 
for,assoona8hb  adversary  had  lodgedhis  information, 
he  withdrew  his  petition  for  atriumph,and  immediately 
entered  the  city.  By  this  means  he  silenced  the  reports 
tohis  disadvantage;  as  heappearedmorewilling  to  take 
his  trial  than  his  prosecutor  expected.    Appius  relies 
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grettl7,  in  this  conjuncture,  upon  your  assistance :  and  Veu  or 
lam  persuaded  you  arc  not  disinclined  to  serve  him.  703. 
You  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  do  so,  as  far  as  you  ^'^*''' 
shall  think  proper :  though,  I  must  add,  you  would  be  *'^."°" 
more  atlibertytolimit  your  good  offices  towardshim,  if*  '^ 
you  and  he  had  never  been  ill  together.  But  as  the  case 
now  stands,  were  you  to  measure  out  your  services  by 
the  right  he  has  to  demand  them,  it  might  be  suspected 
thatyonwerenotsincere  in  yourreconcilement:  whereas 
you  can  hazardnocensurebyobliginghira,  asyou  will 
show  that  you  arc  not  to  be  discouraged  from  acting 
a  generous  part,  even  where  friendship  might  incline 
you  to  the  contrary.  This  reminds  me  of  acquainting 
you,  that  Dolabella's  wife  obtained  a  divorce  just  upon 
the  commencement  of  this  prosecution.  I  remember 
thecommission'you  leftwithme,  when  you  set  out  for 
the  province :  as  I  dare  say,  you  have  not  foi^tten  what 
I  aiierward  wrote  to  you  concerning  that  affair.  I  have 
not  time  to  enlarge  upon  it  at  present :  only  let  me  ad- 
vise you,  how  much  soever  you  may  relish  the  scheme, 
to  wait  the  event  of  this  trial,  before  you  discover  your 
sentiments.  If,  indeed,  your  inclinations  should  be 
known,  it  will  raise  a  very  invidious  clamour  against 
you :  and  should  you  give  Dolabella  the  least  intima- 
tion of  them,  they  will  certainly  become  more  public 
than  will  be  convenient  either  for  your  interest  or 
your  honour.  He  will  undoubtedly  be  unable  to  con- 
ceal a  circumstance  so  advantageous  to  his  present 
views,  and  which  would  give  so  much  credit  to  the 
prosecution  in  which  he  is  engaged  ;  and,  I  am  per* 
snaded,  be  would  scarce  refrain  from  making  it  the 
subject  of  his  conversation,  notwithstanding  he  was 
sure  the  discovery  would  prove  to  his  prejudice. 
"  Pompey,  I  am  told,  interests  himself  extremely  in 

I  It  KCTOi  Ter;  «ld«it  from  Ihii  puuge,  ihol  Ihcn  wii  Hmw  piMpcct  of  a  dl- 

.rorta  bMnea  DolabcIU  vid  hn  wi&  before  Cieen  IbR  Rams;  ud  th*t  Ckaa  bad 

'coaunUaoiMd  Ccrliu,  in  cmc  ihit  crait  ihould  happen,  to  taka  timie  incwiua  Dm 

yiocnriogaiiutchbctwMnDsUballiMidhiidau^wTalUa.  n[>1in-*o1.1,p.438. 

VOL.   V.  P 
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belialf  of  Appiua:  insomuch,  that  it  is  generally  ima- 
gined he  has  a  design  of  sending  one  of  his  sons  to 
^  solicit  you  in  his  &TOur.  Meanwhile  ne  are  in  the  hu- 
mour here  ofacquitting  all  criminals:  nothing,  in  truth, 
so  base  and  so  villanous  can  be  perpetrated,  that  is  not 
sure  of  escaping  punishment.  You  will  perceive  how 
wondrously  active  our  consuls  are  in  their  office,  when 
I  tell  you  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a 
nngle  decree  of  the  senate,  except  one  for  ^tpointing 
the  I^atian  festivals.  Even  our  friend  Curio  has  not 
hitherto  acted  with  any  spirit  in  his  tribunate :  as  indeed 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  general  indolence  that 
has  seized  us.  If  it  were  not  for  my  contest  with  the 
vintners,  and  the  surveyors  of  the  public  aqueducts,  all 
Rome  would  appear  in  a  profound  lethai^.  In  short, 
I  know  not  to  what  d^ree  the  Parthians  may  have  ani- 
mated you :  but  as  for  us,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  we 
are  fast  asleep.  But  how  much  soever  we  may  want 
to  be  awakened,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  by  the  Parthians. 
It  is  reported,  nevertheless,  though  I  know  not  on 
what  foundation,  that  they  have  gained  some  slight  ad- 
vantage overthetroops  of  Bibul  us  near  Mount  Amanus. 
"  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  must  recall  what  I  said 
concerning  Curio :  the  cold  fit  is  at  length  expelled  by 
the  warmth  of  those  censures  to  which  the  levity  of 
his  conduct  has  exposed  him.  For,  not  being  able  to 
carry  his  point  with  respect  to  the  intercalation  [for 
which  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  pontifical  college, 
in  order  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  his  tribunitian 
ministry],  he  has  deserted  the  interest  of  the  senate, 
and  harangued  the  people  in  favour  of  Cffisar.  He 
threatens  likewise  to  propose  a  Viarian  law,  somewhat 
of  the  same  tendency  with  the  Agrarian,  which  was  for- 
merly attempted  by  Rullus:  as  also  another,  empower- 
ing the  sdiles  to  distribute  com  among  the  people. 

"If  you  should  determine  (as  I  think  you  ought)  to 
employ  your  good  offices  in  behalf  of  Appius,  I  beg  you 
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would  takethat  opportunity  of  recommending  metohis    Vor  or 
AvDur.  Letmeprevailwithyoulikewisenot todeclare     703. 
yourselfwith  respect  to  Dolabella ;  as  your  leaving  that  ^•^■*''- 
point  at  large  will  beof  singular  importance,  not  only  to  «>^  soo- 
the affiiir  I  hint  at,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  opinion  the       ^ 
world  will  entertfun  of  your  justice  and  honour. 

"  Will  it  not  be  a  high  reflection  upon  you,  if  I 
should  not  be  furnished  with  some  Grecian  panthers? 
Farewell." 

TO  MARCUS  CffiLIOS. 

"  Would  you  imagine  I  should  ever  be  at  a  loss  (or  Ep-  Fmd. 
words?  I  do  not  mean  of  that  chosen  and  elegant  kind  lidni. 
which  are  the  privil^c  of  your  celebrated  orators,  but  *■  '*• 
those  of  ordiaary  and  common  use.  Yet,  believe  me, 
lam  utterly  incapable  of  expressing  the  solicitude  I  feel 
concerning  the  resolutions  that  may  be  taken  in  the  se- 
nate in  regard  to  the  provinces.  I  am  extremely  impa- 
tient indeed  to  return  to  my  friends  at  Rome :  among 
which  number  you  are  principally  in  my  thoughts.  I 
win  confess,  likewise,  that  I  am  quite  satiated  with  my 
government.  For,  in  the  fii^t  place,  I  have  more  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  some  reverse  of  fortune  may  de- 
prive me  of  the  glory  I  have  here  acquired,  than  to 
expect  I  should  be  able  to  raise  it  higher  i  and,  in  the 
next  place,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  whole  business 
of  this  scene  as  much  inferior  to  my  strength ;  which  is 
both  able  and  accustomed  to  support  a  far  more  import- 
ant weight.  I  will  acknowledge  too,  that  I  am  uneasy 
in  the  expectation  of  a  very  terrible  war  [with  the 
ParthiansJ,  which  is  like  to  he  kindled  in  this  part  of 
the  world;  and  which  I  may  probably  escape,  iflsbould 
obtain  my  dismission  at  the  stated  time. 

*'  I  do  not  forget  the  panthers  you  desired ;  and  have 
given  my  orders  to  the  persons  usually  employed  iki 
hunting  them:  but  these  animals  are  exceedtnglyscarce 
with  us.  They  take  it  so  unkind,  you  must  know,  that 
they  should  be  the  only  creatures  in  my  province  for 
p2 
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y«Qf    whom  any  snares  are  laid,  that  they  have  withdrawn 
^j^^  themselves  from  my  goTemment,  aod  are  gone  into 

"■C-  *»•  Carta. Bewellassuredthehonourofyourttdileship 

4os<t  on-  is  much  my  care :  and  this  day  particularly  reminds  me 

"^'"^      of  it,  as  it  is  the  festival  of  the  Megalensian  games" 

[which  were  under  the  conduct  ofthe  curule  sdiles,  of 

whom  Ccelius  was  now  one.  The  festival  began  on  the 

4th  of  April,  and  continued  six  days]. 

"  I  hope  you  will  send  me  a  minute  detail  of  our 
public  aflbirs :  as  X  have  an  entire  dependence  on  the 
accounts  which  are  transmitted  to  me  by  your  hand. 
Farewell." 

TO  UABCU8  CCELIUS,  CURULE  £D1LE. 

Ei^  Fun.  "  Your  very  agreeable  letters  visit  me  but  seldom : 
Helm.  perhaps  by  some  accident  or  other  they  lose  their  way. 
•vii'wpr.  How  full  was  the  last  *  which  came  to  my  hands  ofthe 
p.aoa  most  prudent  and  obliging  advice!  I  had  determined 
indeed  to  act  in  the  manner  you  recommend :  but  it 
gives  an  additional  strength  to  one's  resolutions,  to  find 
them  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  so  faithful  and  so 
judicious  a  friend.  I  have  oflen  assured  you  of  my  ex- 
treme affection  for  Applus :  and  I  had  reason  to  believe* 
after  our  mutual  reconcilement,  that  he  entertuned  the 
same  favourable  disposition  towards  me ;  for  he  di- 
stinguished  me,  in  his  consulate,  with  great  marks  of 
honour  and  amity. — I  appeal  to  you,  that  I  was  not 
wanting,  on  my  part,  in  a  suitable  return  rand,  indeed, 
he  stood  so  much  the  higher  in  my  esteem,  as  I  was  sen- 
sible  of  the  affection  he  had  conceived  for  you.  Add  to 
this,  that  I  am,  as  you  well  know,  wholly  devoted  to 
Fompey,  and  tenderly  attached  also  to  Brutus,  Can  I 
then  want  a  reason  of  uniting  myself  with  Appius,  thus 
supported,  as  he  is,  by  the  most  powerful  friends  and 
alliances,  and  flourishing  in  every  other  advantage  that 
can  be  derived  from  afBuent  possessions,  in  conjunction 
with  great  abilities  ? — Believe  me,  I  have  never  said  or 
done  the  least  thing,  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
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mygDvemment, with Bvlewof prgudicing hit reputs-   v«uor 
tioD.  And  now,  that  my  fiiend  Dolabella  has  to  rashly     703. 
stacked  him,  I  am  exertiDg  all  my  good  offices  to  dissi-  ^^**-_ 
pate  the  rising  stonn  with  which  he  is  threateoed.  You  *^f^ 
mentioned  something  of  a  lethai^c  inactivity  that  had  '"^^^ 
seized  the  republic  I  rqoiced,  no  douht,  to  hear  that 
you  were  in  a  state  of  such  profound  tranquillity,  as  well 
as  that  our  spirited  friend  *  was  so  much  infected  with  *  CvOa, 
this  general  indolence,  as  not  to  be  in  a  humour  of  dis- 
turbing it.  But  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter,  which 
waawritten,  I  observed,  with  your  own  band,  changed 
the  scene,  and  somewhat  indeed  discomposed  me.  Ii 
Curio  really  then  become  a  convert  to  Cfesar?  But,  ex- 
traordinary as  this  event  may  appear  to  others,  believe 
me,  it  is  agreeable  to  what  I  always  suspected.    Good 
gods!  how  do  I  long  to  laugh  with  you  at  the  ridiculous 
farce  which  is  acting  in  your  part  of  the  world! 

"  I  have  finished  my  juridical  circuit;  and  not  only 
settled  the  finances  of  the  several  cities  upon  a  more  ad- 
vantageous basis,  but  secured  to  the  farmers  of  the  re- 
venues the  arrears  due  to  their  former  agreements,  with- 
out the  least  complaint  from  any  of  the  parties  con« 
cemed.  In  short,  I  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
orders  and  degrees  of  men  in  this  province.  I  propose, 
therefor^  to  set  out  for  Cilicia  on  the  7th  of  May. 
JPromwhence,afterhaTingjuBt looked  upon  the  troops 
in  their  summer  cantonment,  and  settled  some  a&iis 
relating  to  the  army,  I  intend,  agreeably  to  the  decree 
of  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  to  set  forward  to  Rome. 
I  am  extremely  impatient,  indeed,  to  return  to  my 
friends;  but  particularly  to  you,  whom  I  much  wish  to 
see  in  the  administration  of  youraedilesfaip. — Farewell.'* 

TO  APPIUa  POLCHER. 

"  When  I  first  received  an  account  of  the  ill-jndged  E^  rtiu. 
prosecution  which  had  been  commenced  against  you,  it  MOm.  &  1. 
gave  me  great  concern ;  as  nothing  could  poiuhly  have 
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vw  </  h^pened  that  I  less  expected.  Biit,  as  aoon  as  I  had 
709.     recovered  from  my  surprise,  I  was  well  satisfiedthat  you 

,^*^*''  will  easily  disappoint  the  malice  of  your  enemies;  as  1 

*"w*™"  ^*^®  '^^  highest  confidence  in  your  own  judicious  con- 
duct for  that  purpose ;  as  well  as  a  very  great  one  in  that 
of  your  friends.  I  see  many  reasons,  indeed,  to  believe, 
that  the  envy  of  your  adversaries  will  only  brighten  that 
character  they  meant  to  sully.  Though  I  cannot  but 
regi-et,  that  they  should  have  thus  snatched  from  you 
an  honour  you  so  justly  merit,  and  of  vrhich  you  had  so 
well-grounded  an  assurance;  the  honour  I  mean  of  a 
triumph.  However,  you  will  show  your  judgment  if 
you  should  cooaiderthispompousdistinctton  in  thelight 
it  has  ever  appeared  to  ray  own  view :  and,  at  the  same 
time,enjoyatriumph  of  the  completest  kind  inthecon- 

*  fusion  and  disappointment  of  your  enemies:  as  I  am 

well  convinced,  that  thevigorous  and  prudent  exertion 
of  your  power  and  influence  will  give  them  full  reason 
to  repent  of  their  violent  proceedings.  As  for  myself, 

vu.  mp.    be  well  assured  (and  I  call  every  god  to  witness  the  sin- 

*^  cerityofwhat  I  promise)  that  I  will  exert  my  utmost 

interest  in  support,  I  will  not  say  of  your  person,  which 
I  hope  is  in  nodanger,  but  of  your  dignities  and  boaour. 
'  To  this  end  I  shall  employ  my  best  good  offices  for  you 
in  this  province,  where  you  once  presided ;  and  employ 
them  with  all  the  warmth  of  an  intercessor,  with  all  the 
assiduity  of  a  relation,  with  all  the  influence  of  a  man, 
who,  I  trust,  is  dear  to  those  cities,  and  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  one  who  is  invested  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand. In  a  word,  I  hope  you  will  both  ask  and  expect 
of  me  every  service  in  my  power:  and,  believe  me,  I 
^ball  give  you  greater  proofs  of  my  afiection  than  you 
are  disposed,  perhaps,  to  imagine.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  letter  I  received  from  you  by  the  hands  of 
Quintus  Serviliuswasextremetyshort,  yet  I  could  not 

.:  :•■ .  but  think  it  much  too  long:  for  it  was  doing  an  injury 
to  the. sentiments  of  my  heart,  to  suppose  you  had  any 
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MCtsioD  to  BC^at  my  ieaTftance.  I  am  sorry  you  Bhonld   Tm  or 


have  an  opportunity  of  experiencing,  by  an  incident  k      jm. 
little  agreeable  to  you,  the  rank  you  bear  in  my  a^c- 
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tion,  the  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  Fompey,  whom  *^o 
I  justly  value  above  all  men,  and  the  measure  of  my 
unfeigned  regard  for  Brutus:  circumstances,  I  should 
hope,  of  which  our  daily  interomrse  had  rendered 
you  sufficiently  sensible.  However,  since  it  has  so 
happened,  I  should  think  I  acted  a  most  unworthy, 
not  to  say  a  criminal  part,  if  I  were  to  omit  any  ar- 
ticle wherein  my  services  can  avail  you. 
'  **  Pontinius  remembers  the  singular  instances  of 
friendship  he  has  received  from  you,  and  of  which  I 
myself  was  a  witness,  **  with  all  the  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion to  which  you  have  so  undoubted  a  right.  The 
urgency  of  his  a£&irs  had  obliged  him,  though  with 
great  reluctance,  to  leave  me.  Nevertheless,  having 
been  informed,  just  as  he  was  going  to  embark  at 
Ephesus,  that  his  presence  in  this  province  might  be 
of  advant^  to  your  cause,  he  immediately  returned 
back  to  Laodicea.  I  am  persuaded  you  will  meet  with 
numberless  such  instances  of  zeal  upon  this  occasion } 
can  I  doubt  then  that  this  troublesome  a^ir  will 
prove,  in  the  conclasion,  greatly  to  your  credit? 

*'  If  you  should  be  able  to  bring  on  an  election  of 
censors,  and  should  exercise  that  office  in  the  manner 
you  certainly  ought,  and  forwbich  you  are  so  perfectly* 
well  qualified,  you  can  never  want  that  authority  in 
the  republic  which  will  afibrd  at  once  a  protection 
both  to  yourself  and  your  friends.  Let  me  entreat, 
therefore,  your  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  prevent 
my  administration  from  being  prolonged:  that,  after 
having  filled  up  the  measure  of  my  afiectionate  ser- 

*  Pmdniiu  met  wiih  w  atnnig  ui  imoMaa  to  biicUm  of  >  tTinmpb  fsrqudUog 
Ike  Albibnwet,  Md  (•nknlBlr  fiuD  Cato,  llM  U  «M  tm  r*m  iMiM  Ui  pMition 
vugnntod.    Appiu  wm  ilMn  (oDral,  and  hnmnd  Un.    Vid.  wn,  ^  137. 

■N.  B.  Cians*Uleb«  wiottthii,  Oiought  DomanlaiquiKaedM  dwoAee 
dun  Applu:  oboM  prajNU  of  raformatiaa  an  *  intgeet  M  lidicnle  loUaiKid 
Im  cwrapoodent  C^iu.    Ep,  Fmq.  &  14. 
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v™  of  vices  to  you  here,  I  may  have  the  satis&ction  also  of 
70S;  presenting  them  to  you  at  Rome. 
"•'•^^  "  I  read  with  pleasure,  though  by  do  means  with 
^i^J^  surprise,  the  account  you  gave  me  of  that  general  zeal 
which  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  have  shown  in  your 
cause :  a  circumstance  of  which  I  had  likewise  been  in- 
vid.  mpr.  formed  by  my  other  friends.  It  affords  me  great  satis- 
faction to  find,  that  a  man,  with  whom  I  have  the 
honour  and  pleasure  to  be  so  intimately  united,  is  thus 
distinguished  with  that  universal  approbation  he  so 
justly  deserves.  But  I  rejoice  in  this  upon  another 
consideration  likewise;  and  as  it  is  a  proof  that  there 
still  remains  a  general  disposition  in  Rome  to  support 
the  cause  of  illustrious  merit:''  a  disposition,  which! 
have  myself  also  experienced,  upon  every  occasion,  as 
the  honourable  recompense  of  my  pains  and  vigils  in 
the  public  service.  But  lam  astonished  that  Dtdabella, 
B  young  man  whom  I  formerly  rescued  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  from  the  consequences  of  two  capital  impeach- 
ments, sbouldso  ungratefully  foi^et  the  patron  towhom 
he  owes  all  that  he  enjoys,  as  to  be  the  author  of  this 
ill-considered  prosecution  of  my  friend.  And  what 
aggravates  the  folly  of  his  conduct  is,  that  he  should 
thus  adventure  to  attack  a  man,  who  is  distinguished 
'with  the  highest  honours,  and  supported  by  the  most 
-powerful  friendships  ■,  at  the  same  time  that  he  himself 
{to  speak  of  him  in  the  softest  terms)  is  greatly  deficient 
in  both  these  respects.  I  had  received  an  account  from 
pur  friend  Ccelius,  before  your  letter  reached  my  hand, 
ofthe  idle  and  ridiculous  report  he  has  propagated,  and 
on  which  you  so  largely  expatiate.  There  is  so  little 
ground,  however,  for  what  he  asserts,  that  be  assured  I 
would  much  soonerbreakoffall  former  friendship  with 
a  man  who  had  thus  declared  himself  your  enemy,  than 
be  prevailed  upon  to  engage  with  him  in  any  new  con- 
nexions.' 

^TlMflliutriaiKiiMrilDrAiiTduiwebiTeaeaiabOTc     Vld.  lupi.  p.  206. 
fNoOiiagciiuldbenMcdiMuiiftaDiCtccni'BheantJuiiwhatbebaepteleDd*. 
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*' You  hsve  ti(A  tlie  least  reason  todoubtofmy  iseal   T«r«r 
to  serve  you ;  of  which  I  have  given  many  conspicuous     7«s. 

FwAms  k  die  (miiscM  nidowa  to  bdlere  Uut  H  in*  Ua  fticd  fadankm.  It  dik  ^^^J*** 
TOT  (hiir,  tocnleTiiiUiui«llj«icewilIiDoUbellai  mi,  in  fad,  Tullia  wu  married 
•eUmaoon  ■Ac  tbedatcofihiiktler.  Ciccn  afflnm,  I  inuit  ickiiowledgc,  ia  an '^''^  *<"■- 
epktle  to  Attiaii,  tbet  [hit  mwnwika  wtt  eodrdy  wi  Jwot  bii  kpowleto  i  but  he  >i>)*bip- 
•ceim  to  biTe  drelt  u  b»inraKlyup<m  IhU  occuion  wilh  hli  bosom  ft&Dd,  >i  be 
(DO  ficqnentl;  did  witb  ell  tbe  world  becUe.  AccoidkujTbo— irwAttkni,  heie  ^j  j^^, 
little  eipecttd  tbcnew*  of  hia  daugfater'anuucb,  ihube  wuactiullf  fotnalffbr  n  g, 
tbedkpoult/hei  toaoMlierpmaa.  Bnl.  if  iliii  latirf  jmn  af  thii  mwjUuu  ww 
tni^  it  (ggraralee  hit  di«iinnUt>ai)  j  fv  ilie  former  miMt  eriieoHf  wu  febe.  For, 
uoltomcntioatbegTcatprolMbUitytliereii  thai  he  left  a  aHnmii^aa  vith  Cidiu,  Tid.HK 
whoi  be  Ht  oat  te  Ibeptoriaee,  tda^  I*  lbs  maniaM  in  qneftioa,it  appcm  that  n.  gg^ 
behad  fecdndoMTellniioDe  letter  from  hbi]D]iaDthiitDbjeet,befi]ce  lie  wrote  the 
hwmeiitlodedloAwkpi;  and  lotneqiiaiily  that  ha  cwM  not  htTc  been  *»  mnefa 
auiugerlolhealUraibedMMlaiejaeatnt  binueir.    For  Cicero'*  aniwer  to  the 
kttet  of  Crilna,  oomnniug  lUi  tmqp  with  Dolabdla,  ii  nttm.  Mid  It  eannol  be 
dated  lata  than  ihabeglnnhigofMaj  In  the  pteaentyeat:  bacauae  be  mcnlioaa  lb* 
7ihofiliatnuindiiaanitDTe(taj,on  which  he  propoaad  to  RiurnfmtDaiioiha  part 
ofUtpanioeaiotoCilieia.    BnttbeklMrloAttieuiniHihaTebeeniirritttniniba 
taller  end  irf  the  iBine  year,  beeaaae  be  lakea  notice  in  it  irf  the  dtufa  of  Huitauiua. 
Now  be  wai  luM  inforaied  of  ibal  ennt  tHI  he  came  to  Rbodea,  in  bit  n^age  ftnm 

to  Bnilat.  If  Cuxio  then  waa  capable  of  thut  ditguinDg  the  Irulb  oonfonlnc 
Dtdabella,  to  the  nearat  and  most  TihuMe  <l  hli  Aianda  1  It  ii  no  waodea  he  abood 
not  temple  to  acta  atill  more  coaDterfell  pan  Inall  that  be  tap  oFbini  to  Applut. 

**  Aiid  thk  dlaaimnlatioa  be  nr;  freetf  atkiiowle^ca  toCoIini,  who  IndeM  wai 
tn  the  whole  aecret  of  Ibe  affiur  {  at  it  wat  b;  hit  intervcntioo  thai  it  teems  to  have 
bera-prindpallrcondncted.  AccordingljrCJeerOitaklngnotkt  loC^ntoflhelet- 
tnnvw  befoT*  oa.  wbidi  be  leUaUin  waa  written  in  eaoteqiunea  of  the  iBformatioa 
he  htjd  ncdved  fiom  bim,  eapieaaea  bimaelf  tn  the  following  itmarkable  words  i 
■'  WbMvonld  jtn  bait  taid,  bad  fon  teen  thelattalwrolalo  Appliiaaftcrmjro- 
cdTiDg  joun  apon  thatBubjnt?'  '  Qaldiiiiteam(>c.  epiitolain],  lepi  quam  m 
torn  ex  toll  literls  milt  ad  Appiainf  ted  quid  sgas?  tic  Tltttan'  which.  In  fJaja  via  inft. 
EDglith,  atnoonM  to  this,  Thiu,  if  anrnnwill  live  in  the  world,  he  mutt  lobniit  to  njij, 
tbelowataiidmoat  conlempiibleh^pocnay.'  And  It  moat  be  owned  thai  Cicero, 
in  ifaepreient  ButBnce,atwenat  in  moat othos, acted  op  to  thalUUextentofbis 
tnaxiiD."   AdAti.6.6.   Ep.Fam.a6.    DeClat.Orator.  1.    Ep.  Fam.  3.  IS. 

Tbe  letiaioCcdhu,in  which  w«  Bad  tUa  coanoiknt  maxbD,  teotaina  the  A)l>  Ep,F>ni 
lowing  paomget  S.  16, 

"It  it  with  great  pleasun  I  find  that  DolabelhciijaTi  the  bapplmwof  jour  Mdm-S. 

wtMM  and  ftknddilp.    I  was  at  i»  ka*  to  giuat  the  dieumaiaioe  lo  wbidi  jmt  k, 
alludadwllen  yon  mcndoned  TOur  bopea,  that  iheprudcoeeofnijdaugbleiTuDia 
WNild  temper  his  cmidnct."  H.BaTkobsvrea.ihatCaUus'alatKrtaCiMn.ton.  Aiticla 
ecmingDolabellatwhoai  Cedtu  koewtobe  atalieaiid  atpecdthrift).  it  exactly  in  TuUie. 
die  ttjle  of  oimpUment  that  would  now  be  need  ta  the  like  caae.   i"  On  cxcutenlt 
kpaatt  tDilAjcBncitei  et  si  Too  n'osoit  paa  aaaurat  que  toulta  lea  imperftctliHi* 
ic  at  age  fbuent  conigtet,  on  dlroiique  le  mtriage  aiec  une  pcraonne  li  aocompUa, 
aTCcIalilkd'unriaialkDtpere,achn(taitlaBueriton."  TheleltanualbMi 

__    .^ J your  alliance  with  to  worthr  a  _ 

luch  I  slncaely  Aink faim.  Histe>iaraiadBCt,itittrae,haBnotbetaaltagedmi 

for  Us  own  advantage.    BatttmehaanowworooutlhiMe  litUeiodiaCTetiantofhia 

—- ^    t(lsatt,if  aoj' of  than  should  still  reawio,  die  andnrity  and  a^— • 


jour  adiiee  and  Mendihip,  together  witb  die  good  secae  of  TuUiB,  will  toco,  I  am 
umfldent,  rtclum  bim.  He  ii  by  no  means,  indeed,  abtdnatc :  and  it  i*  not  fiWdU 
■ny  inci{i*dtyordiicening  better,  wbcnerer  he  deriatcslhai  the  rl^patb.  To 
say  all  in  one  word,  1  infinilely  lore  blm." 

*  How  admirably  well  does  thia  maifm  Kooid  with  ibota  wordi  In  the  abofs 
letter — "The  probity  of  my  hcvc,  ■  diaposftloo  in  me  worthy  of  tboae  anblaM 
(onicmplBtians  to  wliidi  IbatedevMadmyadf  htntnyaaitiertymdil'' 
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ymtot   testimoniw  in  thii  provifioe, «  ffdil  as  St  Rome :  your 

^^m.^  letter,  nevertheless,  intimgtes  some  sort  of  suspicion 

B.C.49.  of  the  contrary. ^ 

4eM«Dii-  <' If  ever  you  experienced  the  probity  of  my  heart, 
^  or  observed  a  disposition  in  me  worthy  of  those  sublime 
contemplations  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself  from 
my  earliest  youth  *,  if  ever  you  discovered,  by  my  con- 
duct in  the  most  important  transactions,  that  I  was 
neither  void  of  spirit  nor  destitute  of  abilities,  you 
ought  to  have  believed  me  incapable  of  acting  a  low 
and  little  part  towards  my  friends,  much  more  a  base 

and  a  treacherous  one. 

*'  But  abstracted  from  these  numerous  and  poweHul 
motives,  there  is  one,  which,  of  itself,  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  evince  the  disposition  in  which  I  stand  towards 
you.  For,  tell  me,  did  ever  any  man  entertain,  or  had 
ever  any  man  reason  to  entertain,  so  high  an  esteem 
for  another,  as  that  which  you  know  I  am  filled  with 
for  the  illustrious  father-in-law  of  your  daughter  ?  If 
personal  obligations,  indeed,  can  give  him  a  title  to 
these  sentiments ;  do  I  not  owe  to  Pompey  the  en- 
joyment of  my  country,  my  family,  my  dignities,  and 
even  my  very  self?"' 

— '» Upon  tiie  whole,  as  you  are  united  not  only  fay 
alli8nce> butbyaflfection, to myillustrious  friend;  what 
are  the  sentiments,  do  you  imagine,  that  I  ought  to 
bear  towards  you  ?  The  truth  of  it  is,  were  I  your 
professed  enemy,  as  I  am  most  sincerely  the  reverse, 
yet,  after  the  letter  which  I  lately  received  from  Pom- 
pey, I  should  think  myself  obliged  to  sacrifice  my  re- 
sentment to  his  request,  and  be  wholly  governed  by 
the  inclinations  of  a  man  to  whom  Z  am  thus  greatly 

indebted. 1  expect  every  day  to  hear  that  you 

are  chosen  censor,  ftc. — ■Farewell." 

>  "Ciecm  b7  DO  meuu  iboa^t  hiioKir  M  much  Obliged  taP<impe;ai  be  hoc 
pmoidi  I  ind  all  (bnc  exUkn^t  pnAiilans  wen  ■  mse  wti6ee  (and  ■  thin 

— ■--— •^- ■-..  ."       ..    ..    hrf  fomtlen  the  Q!  OT»ge 

,13. 
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.    In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Appiua  he  wtiteB  thus —    Vm  «e 
"  WhJIitt  I  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Pyra.  ^°^^ 
mxa  [a  river  in  Cilicia],  I  received  two  letters  from  you,  ^^*^ 
and  both  at  the  same  time. — One  of  them  was  dated  wu  odd. 
on  the  dth  of  April ;  but  the  other,  which  seemed  to  ^^^ 
have  been  written  later,  was  without  any  date.    I  will  3-  "- 
answer  the  former,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  wherein 
you  give  me  an  account  of  your  having  been  acquitted 
of  the  impeachment  ndiibited  against  you  for  malead- 
ministration  in  this  province.    X  had  before  been  ap-  Tfinpr. 
prised  of  many  circumstances  of  this  event  by  various  ^  ^"^ 
letters  and  expresses,  as  well  as  by  general  report.— 
But  notwithstanding  your  letter  was  in  some  measure 
anticipated,  yet  it  heightened  my  satisfaction  to  receive 
the  same  good  news  from  your  own  hand.  My  informa-  vu.  lopr. 
tion  was  by  this  means  not  only  more  ftiU  than  what  ^  ^"' 
I  had  learnt  from  common  fame,  but  it  brought  you 
nearer  to  my  imagination,  and  rendered  you  in  some 
sort  present  to  those  sentiments  of  joy  which  arose  upon 
this  occasion  in  my  heart.     Accordingly  I  embraced 
yOQ  in  my  thoughts,  and  kissed  the  letter  that  gave 
me  so  much  reason  to  rejoice  upon  my  own  account  as 
ir^l  as  upon  yours.    I  say,  upon  my  own  account,  be- 
cause I  look  upon  Uiose  honours,  which  are  thus  paid 
by  the  general  voice  ofmycountry  to  virtue,  industry, 
and  genius;  as  paid  to  myself;  being  too  much  dis- 
posed, perhaps,  to  imagine  that  these  are  qualities  to 
which  my  own  character  is  no  stranger.    But,  though 
I  am  by  no  means  surprised  that  this  trial  should  bavf 
ended  so  much  to  your  credit,  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
being  astonished  at  that  mean  and  unworthy  spirit 
which  carried  your  enemies  to  engage  in  this  prosecu- 
tion" [^hinting  at  Dolab^a,  whose  friendship  and  alli- 
ance Cicero  was  at  this  time  courting]. — "  Farewell : 
and  if  you  are  (as  I  sincerely  hope)  in  the  possession 
of  the  censorial  office,  reflect  often  on  the  virtues  c£ 
your  illustrious  anoestor."*  •Aw- ' 
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Ynr  tt       In  a  little  timeafter  Appius's  trial  he  wu  cbosen  cen- 
703.     aor,  together  with  Piso,  Ctesar's  father-in-law,  the  last 
^^*^  nien  who  bore  that  office  during  the  aristocracy,  or  ra> 
jfodtwi.   ther  the  anarchy,  of  Rome.    Clodius's  law,  mentioned 
Di«,  p.  U7.  *bove,  which  had  greatly  restrained  the  power  of  these 
UiddL'       magistrates,  was  repealed  the  last  year  by  Scipio  the 
Ep.  FwD.    consul  (Pompey's  father-in-law),  and  their  ancient  au- 
*  '*"         thority  restored  to  them,  which  was  now  exercised  with 
great  rigour  by  Appius :  who,  though  really  a  libertine, 
and  remarkable  for  indulging  himself  in  all  the  luxury 
of  life,  yet,  by  an  affectation  of  severity,  hoped  to  re- 
trieve  his  character,  and  passed  for  an  admirer  of  that 
ancient  discipline,  for  which  many  of  his  ancestors  had 
been  celebrated.     But  this  vain  and  unseasonable  at- 
tempt of  reformation  served  only  to  alienate  people  from 
Pompey's  cause,  with  whom  Appius  was  strictly  allied : 
iHo,  p.  ISO.  whilst  his  colle^ue  Piso,  who  foresaw  that  effect,  chose 
to  sit  still,  and  suffer  him  to  disgrace  the  knights  and 
senators  at  pleasure,  which  he  did  with  great  fi^edom, 
and,  among  others,  turned  Sallust  the  historian  out  of 
the  senate,  and  was  hardly  restrained  from  putting  the 
same  affront  upon  Curio.     This  added  strengdi  to 
Csesar ;  of  whom  both  the  senate  and  Pompey  were  at 
this  time  become  extremely  jealous :  the  senate,  be- 
cause of  Csesar's  amazing  victories,  which  made  him 
idolized  more  than  ever  by  the  people :  Pompey,  because 
Ciesar,  as  in  all  other  accomplishments,  so  even  in 
military  virtue,  appeared  now  to  be  his  superior  be- 
yond compare. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Mr  ofCaiar  hi  Gaul,  ammemea  to  the  ynir  G9&,  md  eaabmei  la  tW 
J«iir703. 

^BA**  G^f  !•  (without  including  the  Roman  province)  was^ 
OiO.  Com.  at  the  time  of  Ctesar's  going  thither,  divided  into  three 
*■  '•  principal  parts,  Aquitain,  Celtic  Gaul,  and  BelgicGauL 
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AquitBiD,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  was  bounded,  oil  Avdnnia. 
the  north  by  the  river  Garonne,  on  the  south  by  the 
l^renees,  on  the  west  hy  the  ocean,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Roman  province.*  j^**^"* 

Thelargeit  of  the  three,  named  Celtic  Gaul,  because  Tronam  ■ 
inhabited  by  a  people  who  called  themselves  Celtie,  pMd«e.  * 
though  by  theRomans  they  were  called"Galli[Gauls3,  o»^'" 
had  for  its  boundaries  the  ocean  on  the  west,  the  Rhine 
on  the  east,  the  Garonne  on  the  south,  and  the  Seine 
and  the  Mame  on  the  north. 
The  two  last-named  rivers  made  the  southern  boundary 
of  Belgic  Gaul.   On  its  other  sides  it  was  encompassed  ^^'^  Bd. 
by  the  British  channel  and  the  Lower  Rhine.  '*' 

Each  of  these  nations  had  its  distmct  lanfj^ige,  cus- 
toms, and  laws.  Of  the  three,  the  BelgK  (or  Belgic  n^ 
-tion)  were  the  most  warlike,  because  situated  the  most 
remote  from  the  refinements  and  luxury  of  the  Roman 
■province,  and  because  continually  engaged  in  war  with 
ibeir  neighbours,  the  Germans,  on  the  other  side  the 
Rhine. 

For  the  same  reason  the  Helvetii  were  distinguished  "^^^^ 
above  the  rest  of  the  Celts  for  their  bravery,  being  lud. 
almost  constantly,  either  as  aggressors,  or  as  acting 
on  the  defennve,  at  war  with  the  Germans. 

In  the  consulship  of  M.  Messala  and  M.  Piso  [Year 
of  Rome  69^3  Oi^etorix,  the  most  opulent  and  most 
illustrious  of  the  Helvetian  nobles,  formed  a  singular 
project  of  ambition.  Having  first  ginned  to  his  purpose 
the  principal  men  of  the  state,  he  exhorted  the  people 
to  remove  altogether  in  a  body  out  of  their  own  coun- 
try; representing  to  them,  that,  as  they  surpassed  all ' 
the  other  Celts  in  bravery,  tbey  would  find  it  easy  to 
acquire  the  sovereignty  overthe  whole  country  of  Celtic 
Gaul.  To  this  proposal  the  Helvetii  listened  the  more 
readily>  not  only  because  they  thought  themselves  con- 

le  of  Ouili  W  Ibc  p«lple  of  Aqnitaidft 
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fined  within  limits  too  narrovr  for  their  number  (their 
territory  being  only  L40  miles  in  length,  and  eighty 
in  breadth),  but  because,  being  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  Rhine,  a  broad  and  deep  nver ;  on  another  by 
Mount  Jura,*  a  high  ridge  of  hills  that  runs  between 
tiniuOiit-  them  and  the  Sequani;')'  and  on  the  side  of  the 
f^^  Roman  province  by  the  lake|  Leman  and  the  river 
^^^  .  Rhone,  they  could  not  easily  make  hostile  incursions 
Oaten.  oD  their  neighbours,  which  restraint  was  a  great 
grievance,  a  ground  of  much  discontent  to  a  numerotu 
people  that  took  delight  in  war. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the  authority 
and persuasionsofOrgetorix,theypre8ently  resolved  to 
flet  idMut  the  providing  of  all  necessaries  for  the  pro- 
jected migration.  They  imagined  two  years  would  be 
sufficient  for  these  preparations,  and  they  obliged  them- 
selves by  a  law  to  begin  their  march  on  the  third.  The 
whole  man^ement  of  this  design  was  committed  to  Or- 
getorix,  who  undertook  an  embassy  to  two  of  the  neigh- 
TUftapU  bouring  states,  the  Sequani  and  ^dui,  in  order  to 
establish  peace  and  amity  with  them.  As  his  aim  was 
to  make  himself  king  of  his  own  nation,  he  took  this 
opportunity  to  persuade  Casticus,  whose  &ther  had  for 
many  years  reigned  over  the  Sequani,  and  been  styled 
friend  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  to  possesshim- 
aelf  of  the  same  r^al  authority  which  his  father  had 
held.  He  likewise  persuaded  Dumnorix  the.^Eduan 
(brother  of  Divitiacus,  at  that  time  the  leading  man  iu 
the  state,  and  greatly  beloved  of  the  people)  to  aspire  to 
royalty,  and  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

These  three  entered  into  strict  eng^ements  to 
assist  and  support  one  another  in  their  respective 
schemes;  and  they  entertained  the  flattering  hope, 
that,  having  once  brought  those  to  efibct,  they  should 
afterward,  with  their  united  forces,  easily  get  posses* 
aionofall  Celtic  Gaul. 
It  happened,  that  the  ambitious  design  of  Orgetorix, 
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to  raise  hiniKlf  to  empire  at  home,  became  known  to 
his  countrymea :  upon  which  discovery  his  person  was 
seized,  and  a  capital  process  commenced  against  him. 
Had  he  been  found  guilty,  the  law  condemned  him  to 
be  burnt  alive :  but,  on  the  day  appointed  for  faia  trial, 
his  relations,  servants,  clients,  and  debtors,  assembling 
in  a  body  to  the  number  of  10,000,  rescued  him  out  of 
the  hands  of  justice.  The  people,  provoked  at  this  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  resolved  to  support  the  authority  of 
them ;  and  the  magistrates  had  collected  a  considerable 
force  for  that  purpose,  when  Orgetorix  died  suddenly: 
it  was  given  out  he  perished  by  his  own  hand. 

The  Helvetii,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the 
projector,  continued  to  pursue  the  project  of  migrs> 
tion  with  the  same  diligence  as  before :  when  they  had 
.  furnished  themselves  with  provisions  for  three  months^ 
and  completed  their  other  preparations,  they  burnt 
all  their  towns,  twelve  in  number ;  their  boroughs  and 
villages,  amounting  to  400 ;  and  what  com  they  could 
not  carry  off;  that,  having  thus  banished  all  thoughts 
of  returning  to  their  own  country,  they  might  pro- 
ceed in  their  enterprise  with  the  more  determined 
courage.  Before  their  departure,  they  strengthened  . 
themselves  by  allies  and  companions  (who,  afler  their 
example,  and  at  their  persuasion,  burnt  and  destroyed 
their  respective  dwellings),  the  Rauraci,  Tulingi, 
Latbbrigi,  and  a  swarm  of  Boii  from  Norica." 

There  were  only  two  ways  by  wh  ich  they  could  march 
out  of  their  own  country :  one  through  the  territories 
of  the  Sequani,  between  Mount  Jura  and  the  Rhone, 

*  TIm  flnt  «a»  the  pco^  of  BmQ,  who  then  nude  put  of  the  Hdretle  bod^. 
TbB  leamd  ind  tliiid  nre  DCtriiboan  of  the  HdiretU.  Tble  In  kO  we  know  of 
than  with  cataiMf,  The  BoB  were  orlgindlj  inbabltmu  of  die  BouibonnafL 
cokmiei  of  whom  tttd  Kttkd  In  Qeiiiniiy  end  in  ltd;.  Nori o  wu  BkniU,  MM 
fat  cd  AuHia.    Crer. 

'  Afta  die  total  detoit  of  dilimaliitnde,inill,wifttai  in  Oieek  chincten,  wh 
firand  in  theb  ounp,  *ad  brongfai  lo  Canr.  It  conteined  a  Hit  of  all  who  hod 
Mt  oat  npoo  dib  ezpedUeo,  not  tM&f  of  thow  who  ittet  ible  to  beu  imu,  bnt 
ofdiediildMi,«<inini,mloldinen.  Bt  thfa  liit  h  aiinnd,  thii  ibe  number 
•rAeBdTetUwa*36S,aMi  of  the  Tnlinxi  36,000 ;  of  the  LatoWgt  14,000) 
sftbtlUniad  23,000 1  ardMBc^3S,00Ot  In  all  308,000^ 
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narrow  and  difficult,  insomuch  that  in  some  places  a 
single  file  of  waggons  could  hardly  pass.  The  impend- 
ing mountain  was  besides  very  high  and  steep,  so  that  a 
handful  of  men  would  be  sufficient  to  stop  them.    The 
other  lay  through  the  Roman  province,  far  easier  and 
readier,  because  the  Rhone,  which  flows  between  the 
•inhtwu    confines  of  the  Helvetii  and  the  Allobroges,*  a  people 
^^^  lately  subjected  to  the  Romans,  but  seemingly  not  yet 
Duphinc.  „ell  affected  to  their  government,  was  in  some  places 
-  fordable :  and  Geneva,a  frontier  town  ofthe  Allobr(^^, 
bad  a  bridge  which  belonged  to  the  Helvetii,  whose 
.  country  bordered  upontheirs.  The  Helvetii,  therefijre, 
doubted  not  of  obtaining  a  passage,  either  by  persuasion 
or  by  foree,  through  the  territories  of  the  Allobroges, 
Their  general  rendezvous  was  to  be  on  the  banks  ofthe 
Rhone ;  and  the  day  they  fixed  for  it  was  the  28th  of 
March,  in  the  consulship  of  Fiso  and  Gabinius. 

[year  of  ROME,  695.3 

Cfesar,  having  notice  of  these  proceedings,  and  that 
it  was  the  design  of  the  Helvetii  to  attempt  a  passage 
through  the  Roman  province,  hastened  his  departure' 

r  Wi  Me  b;  thii  •ecount,  whicb  k  tnm  Canr  MinKtf,  ilut  the  num  of  hit 
mdden  ind  apedidooi  journey,  tnat  hia  qnirun  near  Rome  Into  TTwinlpine 
Oaul.  «u  tlie  intelUgence  he  reoiTed  tttbt  motiiuuiuid  puipOBsoftfae  Helved!  { 
who  had  Gied  npoo  the  88lh  of  Much  for  dieir  Rndaroiu  on  ib«  benlu  of  ibe 

ni — *-- ji  Hitj  woe  10  pui  bjibt  biidga  at  Oenen;  and  thu  he  uriTed  M 

(Dongh  10  preTeot  thdr  pM>    "  '""      ' '~    " — -<--•—•' '— 

ftom  the  HelRtil,  and,  by  ( 
M  iaffident  to  SHCmlde  (tmea  oi 
teen Iteblgh,  and  Dineteoimila  ID  lenetb,  before  lbe«aid  ISlhoTApiat  weeub 
not,  Uunfbre,  iteII  nippoaa,  that  be  left  the  Dd^bMubood  of  Rome  modi  UI9 
than  the  middle  of  Hardu 

NererthcleM  H.  Oeris,  whoall  along  nenu  (like  Dl  HiddletoD)  lobe  atm^r 
UaaMdbjpnpoaieBknandpTejiHiUceagainatCssai.GndaadJSaciit  naaon  mm 
what  CwHi  hinidf  giTea,  for  hia  gnns  luddail  j  aod  in  haate  *o  hii  prorlnct  t  and 

Onttt,         S^""*  <'■*'  jonincj  a  diffiaent  data.     Be  wiilet  ihua  1 "  Coai,  bavlng  driTa 

tank  IS.        ■™>  the  Dommonnahh  dw  tiro  meo  be  moM  feared  [Ckero  and  Uaco],  bad  do 
p.  903.  longaaaTreaaon  toaUjin  tbeii^hboiiihoodoftbed(T,buthadraioatDianOTe 

bom  ill  tat  the  paniaana  of  the  ariatocracj,  bapimiluitDneoTaftDiu  tbeeonatet. 
mlhqihad  been  throaillDlobrtlwcoaiabCipofCMBr,and  the  violencen 


nlaUpiu 

in  order  to  dtdr  being  aoDuIled.   HiiqosMor  ■aapnaacntc^andhahiiiiaelfat* 
iwludbr  the  tiibuMAiiiiWiMi  bat  ba  implored  Ibe  aid  of  the  MiMlribanetjthaf 


daed  towardi  Cicero,  thought  of  be«>Ri:^the(DiielTe8  to  da  ■omeihiiigagauNtilM 
oppremraftbepublklibegrtT.    TvooftliepiMoti,lj.Damitl<i*aiidC.HeniniiDB, 
woiJdhaTelheactaofCaear'iceoanlahlpiubmlttadtotbeaxaminarinnoflheaenale, 
[aaacnlcd,aiid  ha  himadfat* 
kid  of  the  oOm  Iribanet,  thaf 
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from  Rome;  and,  posting  bygreat'jonmeysintoFar- 
ther  Gaul,  came  to  Geneva.  He  b^;an  with  breaking 
down  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone;  and,  as  there  -was  at 
that  time  but  one  Roman  l^ion  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
he  ordered  great  levies  to  be  made  throughout  the  whole 

he  might  bare  die  beneSt  of  the  tiT  which  ifadtend  bmn  all  proieeutloiu  (how 
who  wen  ab«Dt  to  (be  kttIee  of  (he  aUte:  ud  lie  made  hute  to  gtc  ■wbt." 

Ctrau  ia  here  repreKDted  as  running  awaj  lioni  the  aeighbouThood  oF  Rome, 
like  a  criminal  who  feand  to  be  anated  and  brought  to  paniihrnent;  - — ^cot  ■ 
wwd  of  Ihe  HelTetii:— — ^and  thi>  runniDg  >wi^,  which  (ai  waa  juat  now  ob- 
•tfred)  could  not  weD  be  later  than  alxMit  the  middle  of  March,  waa,  aocording 
M  M.  Crerier,  lometime  in  April :  for  he  ttUl  ui  that  Ciaro  wwt  tmai  Rome  Crerler, 
by  n^hl  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  that  Cfeaai  did  not  leara  (he  iKi);hlHnir.  lom.  12. 
hood  of  Rome  till  be  bad  drimi  Cicero  from  (henc&  p.  |qj^  igj. 

Now  what  luthoritT  haa  AI.  CicTiei  for  contradtcting  Caaat'i  acoiuDt  of  the 
naiai  whldi  Induoed  turn  to  go  away  on  a  auddvn,  and  In  haite,  to  his  prorince, 
■ad  of  die  time  'when  he  went?    Suetonius  ia  (he  only  author  died,  an  hiatorian 
remarkabU  tot  delighting  in  detraction,  and  for  having  no  regard  to  the  ocdcr  of 
eienti,  nor  ens  (o  probeUlitf ,  in  many  things  which  be  rclatia.    But )(  hai^Hns 
in  (he  preaoit  inataiicc,  that,  though  Suetoniui  sayn  aomething  no[  ime,  he  doea 
HOI  uy  that  for  which  he  is  dtcd.     He  does  not  uy  (hat  Cssar  aiajol  in  the 
■Ki^bourlkKid  of  Rome  liJ  be  had  driven  Cicero  out  of  it;*  (hat  ia,  till  the  ■  Plutodi, 
month  of  April:  lie  doe*  not  postpone  u>  ibat  (ime  the  motion  made  In  the  leoate  in  Cm.  lelli 
by  Ihe  two  pniloa:  but  apcalu  of  it  ti  made  in  (he  beginning  of  Januar^ri  not  u*,lhal*ud) 
doei  he  rcpmentCaaar  «i  having  any  apprebeniitMi  of  dinger  from  that  motion)  a  repon 
bat,  on  the  contnuy,  aa  conaenling  lo  have  the  lenale  take  cogniusice  of  the  ana  theie  wH. 
of  tui  oonuilthip  [cognUionem  tuialai  d€iitiit'\.   And,  according  to  SuBtontua,  the 
pTOweution.  begun  igainat  Csiar'a  qutcator,  and  the  attack,  made  b;  the  tribnne 
AluiaCiua  open  Cmaa  himwU,  woe  not  before  hii  niddan  depardue  traia  tlia  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  but  iiS\a  it. "  Functui  ennaulatu,  C.  Memmio  Lucioque  Sueton.  J. 

Domttio  prKtcdbus  de  aupcrlorU  kdiu  actia  leftienlibui,  cognilioonn  leminil  Cna.  23. 
dettilit;  nee  illo  auadpieote,  tridDaqne  per  initaa  altetcationn  abaumplo,  in  pro. 
ttocUm  abihi  et  atatfan  quaMnr  ejus  in  prs:judiciDm  aliquot  crtminibua  arrcptua 
•n.  Mox  et  ipse  a  L.  Aniiatio,  tribuiM)  plebia,  poatulatus,  appeUato  demum  col. 
le^o,  oblinnit  cum  idp.  cauia  abcsaet,  reua  ne  ntret.  Ad  tccuritalem  ergo  pos(eri 
teoipstb^  in  maono  nego(io  babai(,  obligare  aeiuper  anauoa  maglxratua,  et  t 
petlloribw  non  aSobadjuvare,  aut  ad  houoicm  pat)  niTenhe,  quam  qui  aibi  rr- 
Mpinentiprqpugnattitoaabaeotiarn  loam:  cnjus  paeti  non  dubitavil  a  quibuadam 
jiiajiuaDdum  alque  Miam  lynsrapham  exiaete."  (Tbe  last  paitof  thig  taleap. 
pcwed,  I  ptcaumt^  too  ridiculoua  to  l)r.  Aliddleton  and  HI.  Crener,  to  be  adopted 
\lj  Ibetj^  notwilhatandina  dneii  great  dielilie  to  Ceaar.] 

Doctor  Middlelon  conRwnis  hii  relation  (o  Suetonius,  ns  to  the  time  when  the 
notion  vaa  made  in  the  aeoMe  by  the  two  ptatora;  but  doet  not  conform  ildtfaer 
to  Suet«niua,  or  Vt  Caai,  aa  to  the  time  when  Cnar  went  to  bia  prorince;  foi 
tbe  doctoi  plaeta  (his  joumoy  after  Cicero's  departure  into  banlahmeni,  that  la, 
in  the  moqih  of  April:  wberesa  Suetooiva  pison  it  in  Juiiiaty,  and  Caaai  him- 
self manifcatly,  Jiot  later  than  about  tbe  middle  of  March. 

The  doclor'a  wofda  are  theae  i  "Cnur  continual  at  Rome  till  he  saw  Cicero  Itfiddl. 
driTen  otil  of  it  [i.e.  according  to  (he  doctor,  till  about  the  end  of  March]:   but  n.  337. 
had  tio  aoonerlaid  down  hia  consulship  [.an  ihe  laat  day  of  December  preceding],  SseMiddt. 
dian  be  b^aii  to  be  attacked  and  affronted  himself  by  two  of  the  new  prKUn,  L.  p.  3fiO. 
I>innltiuB  and  C,  Hemmius,  who  caOcd  in  question  the  validity  of  his  acu,  and  Sueton.  J> 
made  lereial  eSona  in  the  aeoate  (e  get  them  annulled  by  public  authority.  Bui  Cu.  23> 
the  senate  had  no  atranaeh  to  meddle  with  an  aifair  HO  delicate!  lo  (hat  the  whole 
ended  in  M»oefnitle«adebatea  and  aluwcaiioaa  [which  had  latled  only  three daya]: 
and  Caisar,  (o  prcveat  ail  attempts  of  that  kind  in  bis  absence,  took  cate  always, 
by  force  of  bribea,  to  secure  Ihe  leading  magintrats  in  hia  inlcreatai  aod  ao  went 
ofT  to  hia  prorince  of  Oaul." — I  do  not  sec  licw  those  bat  wmda,  "  and  ao  irant 
off,"  &c.  can  be  recaidkd  with  Cmar'i  continuing  at  Rome  tOl  he  uw  Cicero 
diirca  oat  of  it.     The  iloot6r,Memt  not  caialstant  with  bimtclf. 
VOL.  V.  Q 
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province.  TheHelTetii,beiDginforHiedofhi8arriTsI, 
deputed  several  noblemen  of  the  ^ret  rank  to  wut 
upon  him  in  tbe  name  of  the  state,  and  r^resent» 
"  That  they  meant  not  to  ofifer  the  least  injury  to  the 
Roman  province;  that  necessity  alone  had  determined 
them  to  the  design  of  passing  through  it,  because  they 
had  DO  other  way  by  which  to  direct  their  mardi ;  thi^ 
they  therefore  entreated  they  might  have  his  permis- 
sion for  that  purpose."  But  Csesar  did  not  think  proper 
to  grant  their  request:  however,  that  he  might  gaio 
time,  till  the  troops  he  had  ordered  to  be  raised  could 
assemble,  he  told  the  ambassadors  he  would  consider 
of  their  demand ;  and  that,  if  they  returned  by  the  13tfa 
of  Ajvil,  they  should  have  bis  final  answer.  Mean- 
while, with  the  legions  he  then  had,  and  the  soldiers 
that  came  in  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  province,  he 
raised  a  rampart  sixteen  feet  high,  and  nmeteen  miles 
in  length,  with  a  ditch  from  the  lake  Lemanuf^  into 
which  the  Rhone  dischai^s  itself,  to  Mount  Jura, 
i^ieh  divides  the  territories  of  the  Sequani  from  tboae 
of  the  Helvetii.  This  work  finished,  he  strengthened 
it  with  redoubts  from  space  to  spac^  and  manned  them 
with  troops.  When  the  ambassadors,  on  the  appointed 
day,  returned  for  an  answer,  he  told  them,  that  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  usages  of  the  people  of 
Rome  on  the  like  occasions,  grant  any  foreign  troops 
a  passage  through  the  province:  and  he  let  them  see, 
that,  should  tliey  attempt  it  by  force,  he  was  prepared 
to  oppose  them. 

The  Helvetii,  driven  from  this  hope,  endeavoured, 
some  by  the  means  of  boats  fastened  together,  and  of 
floats  which  they  had  prepared  in  great  abundance, 
others  by  the  fords  of  the  Rhone,  where  was  the  least 
depth  of  water,  to  force  a  passage  over  the  river ;  some- 
times by  day,  oflener  in  the  night:  but,  being  con* 
stantly  repulsed  by  the  strength  of  the  woiks  thrown 
up,  and  by  flights  of  darts,  tluy  at  last  abandoned  the 
attempt.    One  way  still  remained,  which  was  tlurough 
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the  territories  of  the  Seqnani,  but  bo  narrow,  that,  with- 
Ont  the  consent  of  the  natives,  they  could  not  paas. 
Not  able  to  prevail  by  their  own  persuasions,  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  Dumnorix  the  .^E^uan,  that,  through 
his  intercession,  they  might  drtain  this  favour  of  the 
Sequani.  Dumnorix,  by  his  popularity  and  generosity, 
had  great  inflnence  with  the  Sequani,  and  was  also  well 
affected  to  the  Helvetii,  because  be  had  married  an 
Helvetian,  the  daughter  of  Orgetorix.  Besides,  be  was 
ftaming  to  himself  schemes  of  ambition,  and  wanted  to 
have  as  many  states  as  possible  bound  to  him  by  offices 
of  kindness.  He  readily  therefore  undertook  the  nego- 
tiation, and  he  obtained  for  the  Helvetii  the  liberty  of 
passing  through  the  territories  of  the  Sequani,  the  two 
nations  mutually  giving  hostages  to  secure  their  not 
molesting  or  injuring  each  other  during  the  march. 

CiEsar  had  intelligence  of  their  design ;  which  was  to 
pass  through  the  countries  of  the  Sequani  and  ..^ui 
into  the  territories  of  the  Santones,*  which  border  upon  • 
those  of  the  Tolosati.t  a  state  that  made  part  of  the  +^°^  "^ 
Roman  province.  He  foresaw  many  inconveniences 
Kkely  to  arise  to  the  Romans,  should  they  have  for  their 
neighbours,  in  an  open  and  plentiful  country,  a  people 
ill-affected  to  them,  and  of  a  martial  disposition.  Leav* 
ing,  therefore,  the  care  of  the  new  woi^s  he  had  raised 
to  T.  Lahienus,  his  lieutenant,  he  himself  hastened  by 
great  journeys  into  Italy.  There  he  raised  two  l^ons, 
and  drew  three  more,  that  were  cantoned  round  Aqw- 
leia,  ont  of  their  quarters;  and  with  these  five  legions 
took  the  nearest  way  over  the  Alps  into  Farther  Gaul. 
The  mountaineers  opposed  his  passage,  but  without 
efl^:  he  descended  into  the  country  of  the  Vocontii,t  ti*Di<*- 
traversed  the  territories  of  the  A^obroges,  crossed  the 
Hhone,  entered  upon  the  lands  of  the  Segusii,§  and  all  *  ULpo- 
this  with  such  expedition,  that  he  overtodt  the  Helvetii 
at  the  passage  of  the  Arw-H  LT"^ 

TTi^  had  marched  their  forces  through  the  narrow 
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pass  of  Mount  Jura,  and  the  territories  of  the  Sequani : 
and  were  at  this  time  actually  employed  in  passing  the 
Arar.  Caesar,  informed  by  his  scouts,  that  three  parts 
of  their  forces  were  got  over  the  river,  and  that  the 

Thep«<jie  fourtfa,  which  was  the  canton  of  the  Tigurini,  stiU  re- 
mained on  this  side,  left  his  camp  about  midnight, 
with  three  legions,  and  came  up  with  the  troops  of  the 
enemy  that  had  not  yet  passed.  As  he  found  them 
unprepared  for  6ghting,  and  encumbered  with  their 
baggage,  he  attacked  them  immediately,  and  put  a 
great  number  of  them  to  the  sword :  the  rest  fled, 
and  sheltered  themselves  in  the  nearest  woods.    * 

Vff^  *■  The  forces  of  this  very  canton,  about  6fty  years  be- 
fore, had  vanquished  and  killed  theconsul,  L.  Cassius, 
and  obliged  his  army  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  "  Thus 
(says  Ciesar),  whether  by  chance  or  the  direction  of 
the  immortal  gods,  that  part  of  the  Helvetic  state, 
which  brought  so  signal  a  calamity  upon  the  Roman 
people,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  weight  of  their  resent- 
ment." In  this  case,  CsBsar  revenged  not  only  the 
public,  but  likewise  his  own  domestic  injuries ;  because 
in  the  same  battle  where  Cassius  fell,  was  slun  also  his 
lieutenant,  L.  Fiso,  the  grandfather  of  L.  Piso,  Cesar's 
father-in-law. 

After  thia  victory,  Csesar,  throwing  a  bridge  over 
the  river,  led  his  army,  without  delay,  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  The  Helvetii,  dismayed  at  his  sudden 
approach,  as  he  had  spent  only  one  ^y  in  crossing 
the  river,  which  they  had  not,  without  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty, accomplished  in  twenty,  sent  an  embassy  to 
him,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Divico,  who  had  been 
■  general  of  the  Helvetii  in  the  war  against  Cassius. 
He  addressed  Ctesar  in  words  to  this  effect : 

"  If  you  are  disposed  to  conclude  a  peace,  we  are 
willing  to  go  and  settle  in  what  country  you  shall  think 
lit  to  assign  us.  But,  if  you  persist  in  the  resolution  of 
making  war,  you  will  do  well  to  call  to  mind  the  dis- 
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grace  which  befet  the  Romans  heretofore,  and  the  ex- 
perienced bravery  of  the  Helvetic  nation." 
'  Ctesar  answered:  "  I  have  the  less  doubt  concern- 
ing what  will  be  the  issue  of  a  war,  as  I  do  bear  in  mind 
that  disaster  to  which  you  refer,  and  which  I  well  know 
to  have-happened -to  the  Romans  undeservedly.  Had 
they  been  conscious  of  any  injury  by  them  committed, 
had  they  done  any  thing  which  could  give  them  cause 
to  fear,  they  would  have  kept  themselves  upon  their 

guard;  a  conduct  which  admitted  of  no  difficulty. 

But,  were  I  inclined  to  forget  old  injuries,  can  you 
expect  I  should  fotget  likewise  your  late  insult  in  at- 
tempting, against  my  will,  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  Roman  province,  and  your  ravaging**  the  terri- 
tories of  the  jEdui,  Ambarri,  and  Allobroges?  Your 
boasting  so  insolently  of  the  victory  over  Cassius  Is  an 
additional  provocation  of  my  resentment.  However, 
if  you  will  make  satisfaction  to  the  JEdai  and  their 
allieSffor  the  devastations  committed  in  their  countries, 
as  also  to  the  Allobroges,  and  will  give  hostages  for 
the  performance  of  your  promises,  I  am  ready  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  you."  Divico  replied :  "  The  Hel- 
vetii  are  accustomed  to  receive  hostages,  not  to  give 
them ;  and  no  people  are  better  apprized  of  this  than 
the  Romans."   He  said,  and  retired. 

The  next  day  the  Helvetii  decamped :  Ciesar  did  the 
same;  and,  to  observe  their  motions,  sent  forward  all 
his  horse,  which,  to  the  number  of  4000,  be  had  drawn 
together  from  the  province,  and  the  countries  of  the 
JBdui  and  their  allies.  The  cavalry  pressing  too  close 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  the  latter  seized  a  moment, 
when  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  turned  sud- 
denly upon  their  pursuers,  and  put  them  to  the  rout, 
with  some  slaughter  of  the  most  advanced.  Elated  by 
this  success,  as  having,  with  no  more  than  500  hqrse, 
repulsed  so  great  a  multitude,  they  began  to  assume  a 

«  Of  ihli  injury  Ow  Hffenn  hid  MOt  compluDU  M  Cmmt. 
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b<4der  appearance,  aiKl  frequently  to  face  the  Romaas, 
Cssar  kept  back  bis  men  from  fighting,  thinking  it  suf. 
ficieBt  for  the  present  to  straiten  the  enemy's  forages. 
In  this  maaner  the  armies  marched  for  Bfi^eii  days 
tf^tber:  between  the  Roman  van  and  the  rear  of  th^ 
Helvetii  the  distance  did  not  exceed  five  or  aJx  miles. 

In  the  meantime  Ctesar  daily  pressed  the  .^klui  for 
the  corn  which  they  had  jn^mised  in  the  name  of  the 
public :  for,  by  reason  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  he 
was  so  far  from  finding  the  corn  ripe  in  the  fields,  that 
there  was  not  even  sufficient  forage  for  the  horses. 
Neither  could  he  receive  those  suf^lies  which  wer$ 
'  coming  to  him  by  the  Arar;  because  the  Helvetii  bad 
taimed  off  from  that  river,  and  he  was  determined  not 
to  quit  the  pursuit  of  them.  The  Miait  to  conceal 
from  him  the  motive  of  their  conduct,  sometimes  pre- 
tended that  the  corn  was  bought  up,  and  ready  to  be 
«ent;  sometimes  that  it  was  actually  on  the  way:  but, 
when  he  saw  no  end  of  these  delays,  and  that  the  day 
approached  for  deliveiing  corn  to  the  troops,  he  called 
togetha*  the  ./^uan  chiefs,  of  whom  he  had  a  great 
number  in  his  army,  and  among  the  rest  Divitiacus,  and 
their  supreme  magistrate'  Liscus.  Csesar  reproached 
tJiem  severely  for  not  having  taken  care  to  supjdy 
him  in  so  presstng  a  ccaiyuncture,  and  while  the 
enemy  was  so  near:  adding,  that,  as  he  had  engaged 
in  that  war  chiefly  at  their  request,  he  bad  the  greater 
reason  to  compkun  of  their  neglect. 

Hereupon  Liscus  tJiought  proper  to  declare  what  he 
had  hitherto  concealed,  "  That  there  were  some  among 
them,  who,  though  but  private  men,  had  yet  more  au- 
tfaority  with  the  peo|de  than  the  magistrates  th«u- 
^elves ;  that  t^ose  men  had,  by  artful  and  seditious 
speeches,  alarmed  the  multitude,  and  pumiaded  them  to 
keep  ba(^  their  com ;  insinuating,  Uiat,  if  their  own 

'  Thia  niprone  iDtigiitrot&  itjled  vergtibrri  in  the  Ungu^e  of  ibe  couDti;, 
«M  cmxd  >Dmd)r,  and  W  a  po««  or  life  ni  daub. 
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sUte  coald  not  obtain  the  Mveragntyof  Gaul,  it  nouM 
be  better  for  them  to  obey  the  H^vetii,  GsuU  like 
themseWei^  than  the  RomanH;  there  not  being  the 
least  reaaon  to  question  but  the  Komans,  after  having 
subdued  the  Helretii,  would  deprive  the  .^dui  too» 
with  dl  the  rert  of  the  Gauls,  of  their  liberty :  that 
the  very  mne  neu  gave  intelligence  to  the  enemy  of 
vhatever  the  Romans  designed  or  transacted  in  their 
««n)p  'y  his  authority  not  being  sufficient  to  restrain 
them :  that  he  was  not  ignonuit  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  himaelf  by  the  discovery  he  now  made, 
«onpdled  to  it  by  necessity}  his  silence  being  no 
linger  oonaistent  with  the  safety  of  the  state." 

Cttsar  praceived  that  Dumnorix,  the  brother  of  Divi- 
tneus,  was  pointed  at  by  this  speech :  but  not  thinkhig 
it  advisable  that  these  matters  should  be  debated  in  the 
preaenoeofsamanywitneases,heapeedi]ydisniisaedtbe 
«oancil,retainingcailyLiBcu8i  whom  he  then  questioned 
wwhatfaehadjuat  sudt  and  was  answered  with  great 
eourt^e  and  freedom.  He  put  the  same  questions  to 
odiers  -y  who  all  ctmfirmed  the  truth  of  what  ]laacua  had 
told  him,  that  Damnorix  was  a  man  of  aa  eoteipriaii^ 
spirit,  fond  of  reTolutwns>  and  in  great  fovour  with  the 
people  because  of  his  l^rality :  that  be  had  far  many 
years  farmed  the  custMua,  and  other  public  revenuaa 
of  the  i£dui,  at  a  very  low  [Hrioe}  no  one  daring  to  bid 
against  him:  that  by  this  means  he  had  considerably 
increased  his  estate,  and  was  enabled  to  estrad  bu 
bounty  to  all  about  him :  that  he  constantly  kq>t  a  great 
nnmbfi:ofh(meflrteninp^y,whostta»ded  him  wherever 
W  wait :  that  his  influ»ice  was  not  confined  merely  to 
his  own  country,  but  extended  likewise  to  the  neigh- 
bouring  states :  that  the  better  to  support  his  interest, 
he  had  married  his  mother  to  a  man  of  principal  rank 
«ndauthorityanuM)gtheBitHriges,*matchedhi88ister,  • 
•ndtberestofhie  kindred,  into  other  the  moat  powerful  ° 
9t»tmi  and  had  himself  taken  a  wife  from  among  the 
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Helvetii:  thait  he  favoured  and  wished  welt  to  the  HeU 
vetii  OD  the  score  of  that  alliance,  and  persoDsUy  hated 
Ceesar,  and  hated  the  Romans,  because  by  their  arriral 
his  power  had  been  diminished,  and  his  brother  Diviti- 
acui  restored  to  his  former  credit  and  authority :  that, 
should  the  Romans  be  overthrown,  he  was  in  great 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  by  raevis  of  the 
Helvetit.  On  the  contrary,  should  they  prevail,  he 
must  not  only  give  up  these  hopes,  but  even  alt  expecta- 
tion of  retaiqing  the  influence  he  had  already  acquired. 
.  Cflisar  learned  also,  that,  in  the  late  engagement, 
Duranorix,  who  commanded  the  JE/dasn  cavalry,  was 
the  first  who  fled,  and  by  his  flight  struck  a  terror  into 
the  rest  of  the  troops ;  that  it  was  he  w^  had  pro- 
cured for  the  Helvetii  a  passage  through  the  territories 
of  the  Sequani ;  and  had  effected  an  exchange  of  hos- 
t^es  between  the  two  nations:  and  that  he  bad  done 
these  things  not  only  without  permission  from  his  own 
state,  but  even  without  their  knowledge.  All  this,  t(^^ 
tber  with  hie  being  accused  by  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  ^diii,  seemed  to  Ceesar  a  sufficient  ground  for 
t^ingcogaizanceoftheroatterhimself,or  ordering  the 
state  to  proceed  against  him.  One  thing,  however,  re- 
strained him  awhile  from  coming  to  any  resolution,  his 
regard  for  Divitjacus,  the  delinquent's  brDther,a  man  of 
singular  probity,  afaithful  ally  of  theRoman people,  and 
^  friend  of  Cssar's.  That  he  might  not  wound  a  man 
for  whom  he  faad  so  great  a  value,  Cfesar  sent  for  him, 
and,  having  removed  the  usual  interpreters,  ^oke  to 
him  by  C.  Valerius  Procillus,  a  prince  <^  the  Roman 
province,  his  intimate  friend.  He  reiuinded  Divitiacuti 
of  what,  in  his  own  presence,  had  been,  said  of  his  bro- 
ther Dumhorix  in  the  council  of  the  Gauls,  adding  the 
later  informations  which  he  had  received  against  him  in 
private ;  and  Caesar  earnestly  requested  of  Divitiacus  to 
consent,  that  either  he  himself  or  the  state  might  take 
the  matter  into  consifteration.   IKvitiacus,  embracing 
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Cseor,  b^^ed  of  him,  with  many  teftrs,  not  to  come 
to  any  severe  resolution  against  his  brother.  "  What 
you  have  heard  is  all  true,  and  I  myself  have  more 
reason  than  any  man  to  be  dissatisfied  with  him.  At 
a  time  when  my  authority  was  great,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  other  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  my  brother,  because 
of  his  youth,  bnt  little  considered,  I  employed  my  in- 
terest to  bring  him  into  credit :  and  though  Dumnorix 
has  made  use  of  the  power  he  acquired  by  my  means 
to  diminish  my  favour  with  the  people,  yet  I  still  find 
myself  swayed  by  my  auction  for  him,  and  by  my 
regard  for  the  public  esteem :  for,  should  my  brother 
ineet  wit^  any  rigorous  treatment  from  you;  while  I 
myself  possess  so  targe  a  share  of  your  favour,  all  men 
will  believe  it  done  with  my  consent,  and  the  minds 
of  the  Gauls  be  for  ever  alienated  from  me.** 

Caesar,  observing  his  concern,  took  him  by  the 
band,  bid  him  say  no  more,  comforted  bim,  and 
assored  bim  that,  for  his  sake,  he  would  overlook  not 
only  the  injuries  done  to  himself,  but  to  the  republic: 
He  then  sent  for  Dumnorix,  and,  in  his  brother's 
pretfence,  declared  the  subjects  of  com[daint  he  had 
against  him,  and  admonished  him  to  avoid  for  the 
future  giving  any  ground  for  suspicion;  adding,  that 
he  would  pardon  what  was  past  for  the  sake  of  his 
brother:  Cssar  appoiMed,  however,  some  persons  to 
have  an  eye  over  his  behaviour,  and  to  observe  what 
company  he  frequented. 

The  same  day  having  learned  by  his  scoilts,  that  the 
enemy  had  posted  themselves  under  a  hill,  eight  miles 
from  his  camp,  he  sent  out  a  party  to  view  the  ground, 
and  exfunine  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  These  reporting  it 
tobe  extreme1yeasy,he  detached,  about  midnight,  his 
lieutenant  Labienus  (to  whom  he  imparted  the  design 
he  bad  formed),  with  two  l^ions,  and  with  the  same 
men  for  guides,  who,  the  day  before,  had  examined  the 
ground,  to  take  poseetsion  of  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
At  three  o'dock  in  the  morning,  having  first  sent  f<H-- 
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(wd  his  cavabr.  be  himtelf  ft^Uovred  mth  the  foot. 
He  had  directed  Considius,  an  oSlcer  of  reputation, 
who  had  served  in  the  army  of  SyUa.  aod  afterward 
m  thftt  of  Marcus  Crassusi  to  go  with  the  scouts  to 
reoonnoltre. 

At  day-break*  wheo  L^ienvs  had  enecuted  his 
cotninisaion,  and  Ciesar  was  mtbiD  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  enemy's  camp,  they  knowing  uothing  yet  either 
of  his  or  Labienufl's  E^tproach,  Considiua  eame  galla|>^ 
ing  back)  and  assured  Oesar,  that  the  summit  of  the 
biU  was  posseased  by  the  enemy,  and  that  he  had  seen 
the  Gallic  ensigns  there* 

Cffisar  retired  to  a  rising  ground,  sad  drew  up  lus 
men  in  order  of  battle.  Lahienua,  whose  instTuctiens 
were  not  to  engage  the  «iemy  till  he  saw  the  rest  of 
the  army  approaching,  that  the  attack  might  be  made 
on  all  sides,  at  the  same  time,  having  gained  the  top 
vfUie  hill,  watted  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  main  body, 
without  stirring  from  his  post.  The  day  was  &r  cpent 
before  Cssar  learned  from  his  scouts  that  Considius, 
blinded  by  his  fear,  bad  made  a  false  re^rt,  and  that 
the  enemy  had  decamped.  The  rest  of  that  day  Csq««f 
Allowed  the  enemy,  and  ^tehed  his  camp  within 
three  miles  of  them. 

The  next  day,  at  Uie  time  drew  near  for  delivering 
out  com  to  the  army,  and  as  h«was  not  above  eighteen 
miles  from  Bibraote,*  the  capital  of  the  MAu\t  where 
he  hoped  to  find  su£Bcient  supplies  for  the  substst^oe 
<^his  troops,  he  quitted  the  pursuit  of  the  Hdvetii,  and 
directed  bis  march  thither.  T^  enemy,  ioformed  ef 
this  motion  by  some  deaeit^s.  and  eithw  ascribing  it 
to  fear,  because  Labienus,  though  possessed  i^  the 
higher  ground,  had  not  attacked  them  the  day  before ; 
or  flattering  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  intercepting 
Cesar's  provisions,  all  on  a  sudden  Ranged  Uieir  lesO' 
Uition,  and,  instead  of  ctmtinuing  their  march,  began  to 
pursue  and  hsnws  the  reedr-guard  of  the  Romaiu.  Ce* 
m  r^tijned  to  n  bill,  and  aent  his  cavalry  to  suMsin  the 
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eharge,  while  be  drew  up  his  forces  in  Iwtteiia.  HI9 
fiwrTetavnlegioiiabenngedinitiiree  lines  toww^  the 
middle  of  the  asceDt ;  and  above  them  he  poated  hi*  two 
I^ions  newly  raiaed  in  Cinlpine  Gaul,  and  all  the  auxi- 
liariet;  in  audi  wiie,  that  the  whole  hill  wa»  covered 
whh  hia  tro<^ :  the  bagg^;ena3  cocomitted  to  the  care 
4^those  on  the  upper  ground.  The  Hdvetii  repulted 
the  Roman  cavalry,  formed  tWmselvesinto  a  ^talanx^ 
and  advanced  in  ck)«e  order  to  aUaok  the  Roman  van* 
Cesar,  having  sent  away  first  hia  own  horae,  and 
then  the  horaea  of  all  hisoilcen,  that,  by  making  the 
danger  equal,  no  hope  might  remain  but  in  victory, 
encouraged  his  wmo,  and  b^an  the  ohuge.  The  Ro> 
mans,  who  fwght  inntt  tho  higher  ground,  pouring 
their  darts  upon  the  enemy,  easily  broke  their  pba- 
Jnbx,  and  th«t  fell  upon  them  aword  in  hand.  The 
t>attle  waa  bloody,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  ^ubt- 
ful;  bnt  the  memy  b«3ng  at  length  obliged  to  give 
way.  one  part  withdrew  towards  a  hill,  and  the  rest 
aheltered  themaelvea  bdiind  their  carriagea, which  they 
had  drawn  together  mto  (me  place  before  they  began 
the  battle.  Duriag  thia  whole  action,  tliough  it  laated 
from  one  o'clodi  in  tie  afternoon  till  evening,  no  man 
aair  the  back  of  an  enemy.  The  fight  was  renewed 
with  great  obftinacy  at  the  oanriageo,  and  continuod 
till  the  night  w««  far  spent.  After  a  long  disp^w,  the 
Homaus  got  possession  of  the  ha^^age  and  camp  of  the 
enemy.  A  son  and  daughter  of  Oi^getoris  wck  found 
among  the  iwisoDers.  Only  i^jOOO  of  the  Helvetn 
survived  this  defeat  ^  who,  retreating  all  that  ni^t» 
and  continuing  their  march  without  intermiaaion,  ar- 
rived on  the  fborth  day  in  th^  tenitoriea  of  the  Lin- 
gones.*  The  Romans,  detained  by  the  care  of  look-  *  Theyto. 
ing  after  their  wounded,  and  of  burying  their  dead,  ^ 
09ntiDued  upcm  t^  spot  three  days:  hut  Cieear  sent 
mesaengers  and  lettera  to  aignify  to  the  lingones,  that, 
if  dwy  would  avoid  drawing  upon  thnnselves  the  same 
i»lao)ities  which  the  Helvetian  iiigitivee  nere  uader* 
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diey  Bftiist  not  fiimirfi  them  with  com  Or  other 
neeeiuaries::  and,  after  three  days'  repose,  he  set  for- 
ward to  pursue  the  enetiiy. 

■  The  Helvetn,  compelled  by  an  extreme  want  of  all 
things,  sent  ambassadors  to  faiia  to  treat  dwut  a  sur- 
readry.  These  meetit^hnn  on  the  way,  and  throw- 
ing themselves  at  his  feet,  in  suppliant  terms,  and 
with  many  tears,  bt^ed  for  peace.  Oesar  gavethem 
no  express  answer  at  that  time ;  he  only  ordered  that 
the  Helvetii  should  wait  for  him  in  the  place  where 
they  then  were;  which  they  accordingly  did.  Upon  . 
his  arrival,  he  demanded  hostages,  their  arms,  and  the 
slaves  who  had -deserted  to  their  camp.  Upon  their 
complying  witii  these  termsy  they  were  admitted  to  a 
surrendry.  The  Helvetii,  Tulingi,  and  Latobri^,  he 
ordered  to  r-etum  to  their  own  countries,  and  rebuild 
the  towns  and  vill^es  they  had  burnt:  and  because, 
having  lost  all  the  com,  they  were  utterly  destitute  of 
subsistence,  he  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  Allobroges  to 
supply  them.  Caesar's  design,  in  Bending  the  Hel- 
vetii home,  was,  that  their  lands  might  not  be  left 
unoccupied,  and  thie  Germans,  dwelling  on-tbe  other 
side  the  Rhine,  be  thereby  tempted  to  pass  over  and 
take  poesession'  of  thenn ;  by  which  they  would  be- 
come neighbours  to  the  Allobroges,  taid  the  Roman 
province  in  Gaul.  The  Boii,  at  the  request  of  the 
'.^Gdui  themselves,  who  esteemed  them  highly  on  ac- 
count of  their  courage,  were  permitted  to  settle  in 
the  ^duan  territories,  where  -lands  were  assigned 
them,  and  they  were,  by  degrees,  admitted  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  natives. 
•  The  war  with  the  Helvetii  being  ended,  ambassadors 
from  all  parts  ofGaul,  men  of  principal  consideration  in 
their  several  states,  waited  upon  Ciesar,  to  congratulate 
his  success,  which,  they  said,  had  been  highly  advan- 
tageous to  Oaul '  in  general,  the  Helvetii  having  left 
their  own  country  with  a  view  to  make  all  the  other 
states 'tribut«ry  to  them;  and  these  ambassadors  re- 
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queued,  on  the  pert  of  their  ctHtstitueiQts,  "th«t  tbey 
might  have  his  pennission  to  hold,  on  a  day  jHvfixed, 
Bgeneral  assembly  of  all  the  provinces  of  Gaul;  there 
being  some  things,  which  th^  wanted  to  propose  to 
him,' which  concerned  the  whole  nation  in  coinmoD." 
Th«r  reqaest  was  granted;  they  fixed  a  day  for  the 
assembly,  and  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  not 
to  disclose  what  should  be  transected  there,  but  to 
such  persons  as  should  be  named  for  that  purpose  by 
general  consent. 

Upon  the  rishig  of  th«  council,  the  same  chiefs  of  the 
state,  who  had  come  before  to  Cteaar,  came  again' to 
him,  and  begged  to  be  admitted  to  confer  with  him  in 
priTate,concerniDgtnattersthfit  regarded  their  own  and 
the  common  safety.  Caesar  complying,  they  all  tbnew 
themselves  at  his  feet,  end  with  tears  represented  to 
him,  that  it  was  of  no  less  importance  to  them  to.  have 
their  present  deliberations  kept  secret,  than  to  succeed 
in  the  petition  they  were  going  to  make;  becauset 
sbotild  any  discovery  happen,  they  were  in  dat^r  of 
being  exposed  to  the  extremest  cruelties.  Divitiacus, 
the  ^^uan,  in.tfae  name  of  the  rest,  spoke  thus: 

**  Two  factions  divide  all  Gaul :  at  the  head  of  one 
are  the./£dui;  of  the  other  the  Arvemi,  Aftera  oon- 
UmtioD  of  many  years  between  these  for  the  superiority, 
the  Arvemi,  in  concert  with  the  Sequani,  came  at  I^ 
to  a  resoluticm  of  calling  in  the  Germans:  of  these, 
15,000  only  came  over  the  Rhine  at  first;  hut  finding 
Gaul  an  i^reeable  and  plentiful  country,  others  soon 
followed,  insomuch'  that  at  present  there  are  no  less 
than  120,000  of  them  here.  The  iEdui  and  their  de- 
pendents have  frequently  tried  their  strength  against 
them  in  battle,  but,  by  successive  defeats,  have  lost  ^ 
their  nobles,  senate,  and  cavalry.  Broken  by  these 
calamities,  they,  who  formerly  held  the  chief  sway  in 
Gaul,  both  by  their  own  bravery  and  the  favour  and 
frieudsbip  of  the  Roman  people,  are  now  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  sending  some  of  the  pria^ipal  men  of 
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their  Mate  to  the  Sequani,  to  remain  mth  them  as 
hostages;  and  of  obliging  themBelves  by  an  oath,  nei- 
ther to  demand  their  hostages  back,  nor  to  implore  th« 
assistance  of  the  Roman  people,  nor  to  refiise  a  per- 
petual submission  to  the  dominion  and  authority  of 
the  Sequani.  I  alone  of  all  ihe  Mdai  refused  to  take 
the  oath  or  give  my  children  for  hostages ;  and  on  that 
account  I  fled  my  country,  and  went  to  Rome  to  im- 
plore the  assistance  of  the  senate,  as  being  the  only 
man  in  the  state  who  had  not  laid  himself  nnder  the 
restraints  of  hostages  and  an  oath.  Affcer  all,  it  haa 
fered  worse  with  the  victorious  Sequani  than  with  the 
vanquished  .^Sdui;  because  Arioristus  has  seated  him- 
self in  their  territory,  seized  a  third  part  of  their  lands, 
the  most  fertile  in  Gaul,  and  has  lately  ordered  them 
to  yield  up  another  third  to  the  Hamdes,  who,  to  the 
nombw  of  124/XK),  came  over  the  Rhine  a  few  months 
t^,  wanting  habitations  and  a  settlement.  In  a  few 
yeM^  all  the  native  Oauls  will  be  driven  from  their 
territories,  and  the  Germans  be  transplanted  hither 
from  the  other  ade  of  the  Rhine;  our  climate  &r  ex- 
celling that  of  their  country,  and  our  difibrent  ways 
of  living  not  admitting  a  comparuon. — "Ariovistus 
ia  a  man  cf  a  savage,  passionate,  and  tyrannical  dia* 
position,  whose  government  ia  no  longer  to  be  borne } 
and  unless  we  find  some  resource  in  you  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  the  Gauls  must,  like  the  Helvetians, 
abandon  their  country,  and  seek  seme  other  settlemeiA 
remote  from  the  Germans,  wherever  fortune  shall 
point  it  out.  Were  these  complaints  and  representa- 
tions to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Anovistna,  I  doubt 
not  but  he  would  exercise  the  greatest  cruelties  upon 
all  the  hostages  in  his  hands :  but  it  will  be  easy  for 
you,  by  your  own  authority,  the  dread  of  the  army 
you  command,  the  fame  of  your  late  victory,  and  the 
terror  of  the  Roman  name,  to  hinder  any  more  Ger- 
mans from  eomii^  over  the  Rhine,  and  to  defend 
Gwl  from  the  insults  of  Ariovlstus." 
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When  Divitiacua  had  made  ui  end  (^ peaking,  all 
who  were  present  began,  with  tnanj^tearst  to  implore 
Cesar's  aid.  He  obaerved,  that  the  Sequani  alone  did 
nothing  of  ^1  this;  but  pensive,  and  with  downcast 
lo<^  kept  their  eyes  iixed  on  the  ground.  Wonder- 
ing  what  might  be  the  Cause,  he  questioned  tfaem  upon 
It.  Still  they  made  him  no  answer,  but  continued 
silent,  as  before,  with  the  same  air  of  dejection.  When 
be  had  interrogated  them  sereral  times,  without  being 
able  to  obtain  one  word  in  return,  Divitiacus,  the 
^duan,  resumed  the  discourse,  and  observed,  "  that 
the  condition  of  the  Sequani  was  by  much  more  de- 
plorable and  wretched  than  that  o(  the  rest  o£  the 
Gauls ;  as  they  alone  durst  not,  even  in  secret,  complain 
of  their  wrongs,  or  ap^y  any  where  for  redress,  and 
no  Jess  dreaded  the  cruelty  of  Ariovistus  when  absent, 
than  if  actaaUy  present  before  their  eyes:  that  the 
other  states  had  it  still  in  their  power  to  escape  by 
fl%ht}  but  the  Sequani,  who  had  received  htm  into 
their  territories,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  all  their 
towns,  were  exposed  to  suffer  every  kind  of  torment." 

Cssar  encouraged  the  Gauls,  and  [Hvmised  to  have 
regard  to  Uieir  complunts ;  he  told  them  he  was  id 
great  hopes  that,  out  of  regard  to  him  artd  to  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  people,  Anovistus  would  put 
an  end  to  his  oppresuons.  Having  returned  this 
answer,  he  dismissed  the  assemUy. 

Many  urgent  reasons  occurred  upon  this  occasion 
to  Ctesar,  why  he  shoidd  otwsider  serioudy  of  the 
grievances  which  the  Gauls  had  complained  of,  and 
undertake  their  redress.  He  saw  the  Mdui,  fnends 
and  allies  of  the  pet^ile  of  Rome,  held  in  subjection 
and  servitude  by  the  Germans,  and  compelled  to  give 
bostagea  to  Ariovistus  and  the  Sequani;  which,  in 
the  present  floarishing  state  of  the  Roman  ai&irs, 
seemed  highly  dishonourable  both  to  himself  and  the 
commonwealth.  He  saw  it  likewise  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  suffer  the  Germans  to  Bccustom  them- 
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selves  to  come  over  the  Rhine  in  great  multitudes, 
and  settle  in  Gaul :  for  this  fierce  and  savage  people, 
having  once  poasessed  themselves  of  the  whole  country, 
were  but  too  likely,  after  the  example  of  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutoqi,  to  break  into  the  Roman  province,  and 
thence  advance  even  into  Italy. 

These  considerations  induced  Ciesar  to  send  am- 
bassadors to  Ariovistus  with  the  proposal  of  an  inter- 
view, and  to  desire  that  he  would  appoint  a  place  for 
it,  in  order  to  their  conferring  upon  certain  public 
affairs  of  the  highest  importance  to  them  both. 
Ariovistus  answered,  "  That,  if  he  had  wanted  any 
thing  of  Ciesar,  he  would  have  gone  to  him  in  per- 
son; and  that  Csesar,  if  he  had  any  business  with 
him,  must  c«ne  to  him;  that  he  could  neither  ven- 
ture, without  an  army,  into  those  provinces  of  Gaul 
where  Cffisar  commanded,  nor  bring  an  army  into  the 
field  without  great  trouble  and  expense.  That  he 
wondered  extremely  what  busioess  either  Qesar  or 
the  people  of  Rome  could  have  in  that  part  of  Gaul 
which  he  had  conquered." 

On  the  report  of  this  answer,  Csesar  sent  another 
embassy,  with  commission  to  speak  thus  to  the  king: 
"  Since  you  have  so  little  sense  of  the  great  obligations 
you  lie  under  to  the  Roman  people,  and  to  Casar,  in 
whose  consulship  you  were  styled  king  and  friend  by  the 
senate,  as  to  refuse.a  conference  with  hira,  and  decline 
treating  of  afiairs  that  regard  the  common  interest,  he 
sends  you  the  particulars  of  what  he  requires  of  yon: 
first,  not  to  bring  any  more  Germans  over  the  Rhine 
into  Gaul.  In  the  next  place,  to  restore  the  hostages 
you  have  received  from  the  ^dui,  and  permit  the  Se- 
quani  likewise  to  restore  tbe  hostages  given  to  them. 
Lastly,  to  forbear  all  injuries  towards  the  .^Mui,  and 
neither  make  war  upon  them  nor  upon  their  allies.  If 
you  comply  with  these  conditions,  it  will  establish  a  per- 
petnal  amity  between  you  and  the  Roman  people;  but, 
if  you  do  not  comply,  Ctesar  will  think  himself  bound 
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to  hare  regard  to  the  jast  complaints  of  the  j^ldui,  and 
the  other  allies  of  Rome  in  this  country;  the  senate 
having  decreed  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Messalaand  M. 
Piso,[Y.R.6!JS.]thatwhoevershould  have  in  charge  the 
province  of  Gaul,  should,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with 
the  interest  of  the  republic,  protect  and  defend  them." 

To  this  Ariovistus  sent  the  following  reply :  "  That, 
by  the  laws  of  war,  the  conqueror  had  a  right  to  impose 
what  terms  he  pleased  upon  the  conquered :  that  the 
people  of  Rome  did  not  govern  the  vanquished  by  the 
prescriptions  of  other  nations,  but  according  to  their 
own  pleasure :  that  be  did  not  intermeddle  with  their 
conquests,  nor  interrupt  them  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
tbeir  rights;  nor  ought  they  to  concern  themselves 
with  what  regarded  him ;  that  the  ^dui,  having  tried 
the  fortune  of  war,  had  been  overcome  and  rendered 
-tributary  to  him,  and  that  Cfesar  would  be  highly  un- 
just if  he  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  revenues,  or 
to  diminish  them.  That  hewasresolred  nottopartwith 
the  hostages  which  the  Mdxii  had  put  into  his  hands ; 
but  would,nevertheless,  engage,  not tomakewareither 
upon  them,  or  upon  theiraliies,  provided  they  observed 
the  treaty  he  had  made  with  them,  and  readily  paid  the 
tribute  agreed  upon :  if  otherwise,  they  would  find  the 
title  of  friends  and  allies  ofthepeople  of  Rome  of  little 
advantage  to  them :  that  as  to  Cfesar's  menace  of  not 
neglecting  the  complaints  of  the  ^dui,  he  would  have 
him  to  know,  that  none  had  ever  entered  into  a  war 
with  Ariovistus  but  to  their  own  destruction." 

At  thesame  time  that Csesar received  this  reply,  am- 
bassadors arrived  from  the  ./Edui  and  Treviri :  from 
the  Mdui,  to  complain  that  the  Harudes,  who  had 
lately  come[fromGermany>}intoGaul,were  plundering 
their  territories,  so  that  even  by  their  submissions  and 
hostages  they  could  not  obtain  peace  of  Ariovistus; 
from  the  Treviri,  to  inform  him  that  100  cantons  of 
the  Suevi,  headed  by  two  brothers,  were  arrived  upon 
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the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  with  deugn  to  come  over  that 
river.  Csesar,  deeply  afiected  with  this  intelligence, 
determined  to  begin  the  war  without  delay :  and  fear- 
ing lest  this  new  band  of  Suevi  should  strengthen  the 
forces  of  Ariovistusjheadvanced  expeditiously  towards 
the  king,  and  the  third  day  was  informed,  that  he  ap> 
preached  with  all  his  forces  to  seize  Vesontio,*  the 
capital  of  the  Sequani.  Oesar  judged  it  by  all  means 
necessary  to  prevent  him  in  this  design,  as  the  town 
was  well  fortified  by  nature,  and  stored  with  all  sorts 
of  ammuuition.  Marching,  therefore,  day  and  night* 
without  inteimission,  he  possessedhimself  of  the  place* 
and  put  a  garrison  into  it. 

While  he  continued  here  a  few  days,  to  settle  the 
flfibir  of  his  convoys  and  supplies,  a  sudden  terror  seized 
his  whole  army.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  curiosity  of 
his  men,  and  the  reports  ofthe  Gauls,  who  talked  much 
of  the  prodigious  stature  of  the  Germans,  their  invin- 
cible courage,  and  wonderful  skill  in  arms.  The  terror 
£rst  began  among  certain  young  officers  of  the  KOman 
army,  who  bad  voluntarily  and  gaily  followed  Cseaar 
into  Gaul,  and  were  but  little  acquainted  with  military 
a&irs.  Some  of  these,  under  various  pretences,  de- 
sired leave  to  return  home;  and  others,  though,  out  of 
shame,  they  seemed  willing  to  continue  in  the  camp, 
were  not  able  to  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  or  to 
refrain  from  lamenting,  with  their  companions,  the 
dangers  to  which  they  fancied  themselves  exposed. 
Wills  were  made  all  over  the  camp,  and  the  conetenlft- 
tion  began  to  seize  even  the  veteran  soldiers,  the 
centurions,  and  the  officers  ofthe  cavalry:  only,  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  cowardice,  they  said,  "  it  was 
not  the  enemy  they  feared,  but  the  narrow  passes  and 
forests  that  lay  between  thera  and  Ariovistus,  and  the 
difficultytheyshouldfindin  getting  provisions."  Some 
even  intimated  to  Csesar,  that  when  he  gave  orders  for 
marching,  he  would  not  be  obeyed. 
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CaessT  herenpon  cidled  acoahcil  of  war,  and,  having 
RnDmonedthitherall  the  centurions  ofthe  army, spoke 
to  them  to  the  following  effect:  "  Ariovistus,  during 
)aj  consulship,  earnestly  sought  the  alliance  ofthe  Ro- 
man people  ;'Trhy  then  should  any  one  imagine  he  will 
M  rashly  and  hastily  depart  from  hisengagements?  On 
the  contrary,  so  soon  asheeom^  to  know  my  demands 
and  the  reason^le  conditions  I  am  abobt  to  propose  to 
kim,  he  will,  lam  firmly  persu{lded,bevery  far  from're^ 
jecting  either  my  friendship  or  that  ofthe  Roman  peo- 
ple. But  if,  urged  oh  by  madness  and  rage,  he  should 
resolve  upon  war,  what,  after  all,  hare  you  to  be  afraid 
<tf  ?  Why  should  you  distrust  either  your  own  courage 
or  my  Conduct?  You  are  to  deal  with  enemies  of  whomj 
in  the  ntemory  of  our  fathers,  trial  has  been  already 
made,  ■  By  our  victory  over  the  Teutoni  and  Cimbri, 
the  army  itself  aequi  red  no  less  glory  than  Caius  Manns, 
the  general  who  commanded'  it.  They  are  the  very 
same  Germans  with  whom  the  Hfelvetii,  though  not  a 
match  for  our  artay,  hare  so  often  fought,  and  whom 
they  have  so  often  vanquished.  The  defeat  whicli  the 
Gauls  suffered  was  rather  by  the  conduct  and  craft  <^ 
the  Germans  than  by  their  superior  bravery.  But 
though  the  king,  by  a  stratagem,  might  baffle  a  rude 
and  undisciplined  soldiery,  he  cannot  hope  to  prevail 
by  such  means  against  a  Roman  array.  As  to  those 
who  shelter  their  cowardice  under  the  pretence  of  nar- 
row passes,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions, 
it  at^es,  I  think,  no  small  presumption  to  betray  such 
a  distrust  of  their  general's  eondact,-or  to  prescribe  to 
him  what  he  ongbt  to  do.  These  things  fall  properly 
under  my  care:  the  Sequani,  Luci,*  and  Lingones,  •  pc«j,of 
are  to  ftimtsh  me  with  provMlions :  the  com  is  now  ^jjjj^oui. 
ripe  in  the  fields:  as  to  the  ways,  you  yourselves  will 
Fopn  be  judges  of  them. 

"  I  am  not  iu  the  least  disturbed  by  what  is  whis- 
pered  about,  that  the  army  will  not  obey  me  i  for  no 
r3 
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gehenl  was  ever  so  slighted  by  his  soldiers,  when  neither 
ill  success,  Qorrapacious  covetousness,  nor  other  crimes, 
had  drawn  that  misfortune  upon  him:  in  all  these  re>- 
«pects  I  imagine  myself  secure,  as  the  whole  course  oT 
my  life  bears  witness  tomy  int^rity ;  and  my  good  for- 
tune has  shown  itself  in  the  war  against  the  Helvetii. 
I  am  therefore  resolved  toexecute,  without  delay,  what 
I  had  intended  to  put  off  a  little  longer.  I  shall  give 
orders  for  decamping  this  very  night,  three  hours  be- 
fore day,  that  I  may  know  as  soon  as  possible,  whethet; 
honour  and  a  sense  of  duty,  or  an  ignominious  coward- 
ice, have  the  ascendant  in  my  army:  nay,  should  aH 
the  rest  of  the  troops  abandon  me,  Z  will  nevertheless 
march  with  the  tenth  l^on  alone,  of  whose  fidelity 
and  courage  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  and  who  shall 
serve  me  for  my  pnetorian  guard."  [C«esar  had  always 
favoured  and  chiefly  confided  in  thisl^ion,  remarkable 
for  its  intrepid  bravery.] 

Tbisdiscoursemadeawonderful  change  in  the  minds 
of  all,  and  produced  an  uncommon  alacrity,  and  eager- 
ness for  the  war.  The  tenth  legion,  in  particular,  re> 
turned  him  thanks,  by  their  tribunes,  for  the  favour- 
able  opinion  he  had  expressed  of  them  i  and  assured 
him  of  their  readiness  to  follow  him.  Nor  were  the 
other  legions  less  industrious,  by  their  tribunes  and 
principal  centurions,  to  reconcile  themselves  to  their 
general,  protesting  that  they  had  never  entertained 
either  doubt  or  fear,  nor  had  ever  imagined  that  it  be- 
longed to  them,  but  to  him  alone,  to  direct  in  matters 
of  war.  Oesar,  hairing  acceptedof  their  submission,  end 
being  informed  by  Divitiacus  (in  whom  of  all  the  Gauls 
he  most  confided)  that,  by  taking  a  circuit  of  about 
forty  miles,  he  might  sroid  the  narrow  passes,  and  lead 
his  army  through  an  open  coimtry,  he  set  forward  three 
hours  after  midnight,  as  he  had  said;  and,  afteramarch 
of  seven  days,  understood  by  his  scouts,  that  he  was 
vrithin  24,000  paces  of  Ariovistus's  camp. 
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-  The  king,  informed  of  Caesar's  arnval,  sent  ambas- 
sadora  to  acquaint  him,  that,  as  they  were  come  nearer 
to  each  other,  he  was  willing  to  hare  an  interview  with 
him,  which  he  believed  might  now  he  without  danger. 
Ctesar  did  not  decline  the  proposal,  imagiuiag  that  the 
German,  now  offering  of  his  own  accord  what  he  bad 
before  refused  when  requested,  might  perhaps  be  dis- 
posed to  hearken  to  reason.  The  fif);h  day  after  was 
appointed  for  the  interriew ;  and,  in  the  interval,  iire- 
quent  deputations  passed  and  repassed  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  to  regulate  the  circumstancesand  conditions 
of  it.  Ariovutus,  under  pretence  that  he  feared  an  am- 
bush, demanded  that  Ceesar  should  bring  no  infantry 
with  him :  both  he  and  the  king  were  to  be  ^tended 
by  their  cavalry  only.  To  this  Cssar  consented ;  yet, 
not  caring  to  trust  his  safety  to  the  Gauls,  he  dis- 
mounted idl  the  Gallic  cavalry,  and  gave  their  horses 
to  the  men  of  the  tenth  legion,  that,  in  case  of  dan- 
ger, he  might  have  a  guard  on  which  he  could  rely. 
In  the  midst  of  a  lai^  plain,  there  was  a  rising 
ground  equaUy  distant  irom  b(Ah  camps ;  at  this  place, 
by  appointment,  the  conference  was  to  be  held.  Caesar 
stationed  the  legionary  soldiers,  whom  he  had  con- 
verted into  troopers,  SOO  paces  from  the  mount.  Ario- 
vistus  did  the  same  with  the  Gei-man  cavalry.  The  two 
commanders  advanced  to  meet  one  another,  each  ac- 
companied by  ten  friends,  or  principal  officers ;  for  so 
Ariovidus  had  desired  it  might  be.  The  conference 
was  on  horseback.  Cesar  began  by  reminding  the  king 
of  his  obligations  to  the  republic.  "  You  have  been 
styled  friend  and  ally  by  the  senate,  and  very  consider- .. 
able  presents  bave  been  sent  you :  these  honours,  con^ 
ferred  by  the  Romans  on  very  few,  and  only  for  signal 
services  to  the  state,  have  been  bestowed  on  you,  not 
on  account  of  any  just  claim  you  had  to  them,  but 
merely  by  my  favourand  tbebounty  of  thesenate."  He 
mentioned  likewise  the  ancient  alliance  which  hat^sub- 
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sisted  between  the  Romans  and  ^dui,  in  whose  fa- 
vour the  senate  had  made  many  honourable  decrees. 
He  added : "  The  Mdui  always  held  the  first  rank  and 
anthorityinGaul,eTen  before  their  alliance  with  Rome; 
and  it  is  the  invariable  maxim  of  the  Roman  people, 
not  only  to  defend  their  friends  and  allies  in  the  posr 
session  of  their  just  rights,  but  likewise  to  study  the 
mcrease  of  their  honour,  interest,  and  dignity;  therB- 
fore,  it  can  liever  be  supposed  that  they  will  submit  to 
see  their  friends  stripped  of  those  privileges,  which  bad 
belonged  to  them  before  the  commencement  of  that 
friendship,"  And  he  concluded  with  repeating  the 
same  demands  which  he  had  before  made  by  his  am- 
bassadors ;  That  the  king  should  not  make  war  upon 
the  iE^ui  or  their  allies;  that  he  should  restore  to 
them  their  host^ea ;  and  that,  if  he  could  not  oblige 
the  Germans  to  repass.tbe  Rhine,  at  least  he  should 
Bu£fer  no  more  Qf  them  to  come  into  Gaul. 

Ariovistus  answered :  "  I  crossed  the  Rhine,  not  of 
my  own  motion.butby  invitationandentreaty  from  the 
Gauls.  The  great  hopes  and  expectations  they  gaveme 
were  my  only  inducement  to  quit  my  country:  the 
settlements  I  have  in  Gaul  were  assigned  to  me  by  the 
Gauls  themselves ;  the  hostages  were  voluntarily  sent ; 
and  the  tribute  I  receive  is  in  consequenceofthe  rights 
of  vrar:  I  did  not  make  war  upon  the  Gauls,  they  made 
war  upon  me:  their  several  states  brought  their  united 
forces  against  me ;  but  I  found  means  to  ranquish  and 
di^Krse  them :  one  battle  sufficed :  if  they  are  again  re- 
solved to  try  thefortuneof  war,  I  am  prepared  to  receive 
them }  but,  if  they  choose  peace,  it  will  be  unjust  in 
them  to  refuse  a  tribute  which  they  have  hitherto  vo- 
luntarily paid.  The  friendship  of  the  Roman  people 
ought  not  to-be  a  detriment  to  m^  but  an  honour  and 
a  security;  I  courted  it  in  no  other  view:  but  if,  on 
account  ofmy  alliance  with  them,Imu8t  submit  tolose 
my  tributes,  and  my  rights  over  the  people  t  have  Bub- 
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doed,  r  atn  no  less  willing  to  give  up  that  alliance  than 
I  was  ambitious  to  obtun  it.  I  have  indeed  brought 
over  a  multitude  of  Germans  into  Gaul,  yet  not  with 
any  design  of  disturbing  the  country,  as  appears  by  niy 
not  coming  but  at  the  request  of  the  natives.  My 
arrival  in  Gaul  was  prior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  whose 
armies  have  never  till  now  passed  the  boundaries  of 
their  own  provinces.  What  can  they  mean  by  coming 
into  a  country  that  belongs  to  me?  why  do  they  con< 
cem  themselves  with  a  part  of  Gaul  that  is  no  less  my. 
property  than  the  province  itself  is  theirs?  As  to  the 
pretence  of  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  .^^ui, 
I  am  not  ao  moch  a  barbarian,  or  so  wholly  a  stranger 
to  die  a&irs  of  the  world,  as  not  to  know  that  the 
.^!dui  neither  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  late  war 
against  the  Allobroges,  nor  received  any  assistance 
from  them  in  their  many  conflicts  with  me  and  the 
Sequani.  I  have  reason  to  be  jealous  of  your  pre 
tended  r^ard  for  the  .<£dui,  and  have  but  too  much 
reason  to  suspect,  that  the  continuance  of  the  Roman 
army  in  Gaul  can  be  with  no  other  design  than  that 
of  0]^reBsing  me.  If  you  do  not  therefore  withdraw 
your  troops  out  of  these  parts.  I  shall  no  longer  look 
iqton  you  as  a  friend,  but  as  an  enemy.  And  I  am 
well  assured,  that,  should  I  happen  to  kill  you  in 
battle,  I  should  do  a  pleasure  to  many  of  the  nobles 
and  great  men  at  Rome,  who  have  explained  them< 
selves  to  me  by  couriers,  and  whose  favour  and  friend> 
ship  I  might  procure  by  your  death :  but  if  you  will 
retire,  and  leave  me  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
Graul,  I  will  not  only  amjdy  reward  you,  but  will  en- 
gage, at  my  own  cost  and  hazard,  to  put  a  hi^py  con- 
cluuoa  to  any  war  yon  shall  think  6t  to  undertake." 
In  answer  to  this  discourse,  Oesar  offered  many 
reasons  why  he  could  not  depart  from  his  firstdemandsi 
**  That  neither  his  own  honour,  nor  that  of  the  Roman 
people,  would  suffer  him  to  abandon  allies,  who  had  de- 
served so  well  of  the  republic.  That  it  no  way  appeared 
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to  .him  that  Ariovistus  liad  a  juster  claim  to  Gaul 

•  i^Boo-  than  the  Romans:  that. the  Arverni  and  Ruteoi* 
had  been  subdued  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  yet, 
contented  with  their  aubmission,  had  neither  reduced 
their  country  into  a  province,  nor  subjected  it  to  a 
tribute :  that,  if  antiquity  of  title  was  to  decide  the 
question,  the  Romans  had  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Gaul:  or,  if  the  decree  of  the  senate 
was  to  take  place,  Gaul  must  remain  fiee,  and  sub- 
ject only  to  its  own  laws." 

Whilst  these  things  passed  at  the  interview,  Ctesar 
was  informed  that  Ariovistus's  cavalry  were  drawing 
nearer  the  eminence,  and  had  even  cast  some  darts  at 
his  horsemen.  Hereupon  he  immediately  broke  off 
the  conference,  retreated  to  his  own  men,  and  strictly 
charged  them  to  fortiear  all  acts  of  hostility.  He  did 
not  fear  the  success  of  an  engagement  between  his 
chosen  legion  and  the  German  cavalry;  but  he  was 
desu'ous  to  maintain  a  conduct  perfectly  clear,  and 
not  to  give  the  enemy  the  least  ground  to  assert,  that 
they  had  been  treacherously  drawn  into  an  ambush 
by  a  pretended  conference.  When  it  was  known  in 
the  campthatAriovistu8,at  the  interview,  hadhaughtily 
ordered  the  Romans  to  depart  out  of  Gaul ;  that  his 
cavalry  had  insulted  Cesar's  guard;  and  that  this  bad 
put  an  end  to  the  conference;  it  spread  throughout 
the  whole  army  an  ardent  desire  of  coming  to  a  battle. 
Two  days  after,  Ariovistus  sent  ambassadors  to 
Cnsar,  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  n^otiation ;  and 
that  he  would  either  appcunt  a  day  for  their  meeting 
again,  or  depute  some  one  to  bring  the  treaty  to  a 
conclusion.  Ctesar  saw  no  reason  foir  granting  a  se- 
cond interview,  especially  when  he  considered  that 
the  Germans,  as  experience  had  taught  him,  could 
not  be  restrained  from  falling  upon  his  men.  Neither 
was  he  inclined  to  send  any  of  his  principal  officers ; 
it  seemed  too  great  a  venture  to  expose  them  to  the 
perfidy  of  these  barbarians.  He  therefore  cast  his  eyes 
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upon  C.  Vaierius  Procillus,'  a  young  nun  of  enunenfr 
virtue  and  gentle  manners,  and  whose  Imoffledge  of 
the  Gallic  language,  which  Ariovistus,  by  long  re- 
sidence in  theeouDtry,  bad  learnt  to  speak  readily,  fitted 
him  in  a  particular  manner  for  this  embassy:  and  as 
the  Germans  could  have  no  motire  to  insult  him,. 
Caesar  thought  him  safe  from  that  danger^  With  him 
was  joined,  in  the  same  commission,  M.  Mettius,  a 
person  who  had  a  connexiim  with  Ariovistus  by  the 
ties  of  hospitality.  Their  instructions  were  to  bear 
the  king's  proposals,  and  bring  a  report  of  them  to 
Cnsar.  But  no  sooner  were  they  arrived  in  Ariovig- 
tus*8  camp,  than,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army, 
calling  out  to  know  their  business,  and  whether  they 
were  corneas  spies,  he  commanded  them  to  be  put  in 
irons,  without  suffering  them  to  niake  any  reply. 
;  The  jame  day  he  came  forward  with  all  his  forces^ 
and  lodged  htmaelf  under  a  hill,  six  miles  from  the 
Roman  camp.  The  day  after,  be  went  two  miles  be* 
yond  it,  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  .^)dui 
and  Sequani,  from  whom  they  received  all  their  [hu< 
visions.  Cieaar,  for  five  days  succepsively,  drew  up 
his  men  in  order  of  battle  before  the  camp,  that,  if 
Ariovistus  had  a  mind,  he  might  not  be  without  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  an  engagement.  The  Geri 
mans  kept  all  that  time  within  their  lines;  only  be- 
tween the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies  there  were  daily 
skirmishes.  The  German  manner  of  fighting  was 
this :  they  had  about  6000 horse,  who  chose  a  like  num- 
ber out  of  the  foot,  each  his  man,  and  all  remarkable 
for  strength  and  agility.  These  continually  accompa- 
nied them  in  battle,  and  served  as  a  rear-guard,  to 
which,  when  hard  pressed,  they  might  retire :  if  the 
action  became  dangerous,  these  advanced  to  their  re-* 
lief:  if  any  horseman  was  wounded,  and  fell  from  his 
horse,  these  gathered  round  to  defend  him :  if  speed 

•  He  wu  the  aon  of  C  VtOeriuii  Cabuma,  who,  being  made  free  of  the  dlj  bj 
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was  required,  either  for  a  hastypurauit  or  sodden  re- 
treat, 80  nimble  and  active  were  they  by  cmittnual 
exercise,  that,  laying  hold  of  the  manes  of  the  horses, 
they  could  keep  pace  with  them  in  running. 

Cssar,  finding  that  Ariovistus  declined  a  battle, 
tamed  his  thoughts  chiefly  to  provide  for  the  fneedom 
of  his  .conveys.  With  this  view  he  marked  out  a 
place  for  acunp,  600  paces  beyond  that  of  tjie  enemy  f 
and  thither  he  marched  with  his  whole  army,  drawn 
up  in  three  lines.  The  first  and  second  lines  had 
orders  to  continue  under  arms,  while  tl^  third  was 
to  employ  themselves  in  fortiiying  this  new  camp. 
Ariovistus  detached  16,000  light^armed  foot,  and  tdl 
his  horse,  to  hinder  the  work,  but  without  effect: 
the  intrendiments  were  finished,  and  Cftsar,  leaving 
two  legions  there,  with  part  of  the  auxiliaries  led 
back  the  remaining  four  to  his  other  camp.  The 
next  day,  drawing  out  all  his  troops  from  both  camps^ 
he  again  offered  the  enemy  battle,  which  Ariovistus 
still  declined:  Ctesar  retired  about  noon.  Arioviatus 
then  detached  part  of  bis  forces  to  attack  the  lesser 
camp.  A  ^harp  conflict  ensued,  which  lasted  till  sun- 
set; when  Ariovistus  sounded  a  retreat.  Cesar  in- 
quiring of  the  prisoners,  why  Ariovistus  declined  an 
engagement,  leamtt  that  it  was  the  custom  among  the 
Germans  for  the  women  to  decide  by  lots  and  divisa- 
tion,  when  it  would  be  proper  to  hazard  a  battle :  and 
that  these  had  declared,  that  the  army  could  not  be 
victorious  if  they  fought  before  the  new  moon. 

CsBSar  hereupon  resolved  to  force  the  enemy,  without 
delay,  to  a  battle :  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces,  in  three 
lines,  be.  advanced  quite  up  to  the  head  of  their  camp. 
The  Germansnow  appeared  before  their  inCrenchment: 
they  were  distributed  by  nations,  and  disposed  at  equal 
distances  one  from  another,  and  the  whole  army  en- 
compassed with  a  line  of  carriages,  to  take  away  al  I  hope 
of  safety  by  flight.  The  women,  mounted  upon  these 
carriages,  weeping  and  tearing  their  hair,  conjured  the 
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wldiefB,  as  they  tnored  forwards,  not  to  saSer  them  td 
beeome  slaves  to  the  Romans.  Cesar  began  the  battle 
in  person  at  the  head  of  his  right  wing,  having  observed 
the  enemy  to  be  weakest  on  that  side.  Their  left  wing 
wassooB  rooted  and  put  to  flight,  bat  their  right  had 
tke  advantage,  and  wereUke  to  overpower  the  Romaa 
leftwingbynumbeTS.  Young  Crassus,  who  commanded 
thecavJry,  observiag  this,  made  the  third  line  advance 
to  support  th^m.  '  The  battle  was  renewed,  and  the 
enemy  every  where  put  to  the  rout :  nor  did  they  cease 
their  fti^t  till  theyhad  reached  the  banksof  the  Rhine, 
idwot  fiily  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  combat. 
There  only  a  few  escaped ;  some  by  swimming,  others 
byboats.  Ofthelatter  was  Ariovistus,  who,  embarking 
in  a  small  vessel  which  he  found  by  the  edge  of  tha 
river,  got  safe  to  the  other  side.  AH  the  rest  were  cut 
topieoeeby  the.Romancavalry.'  Aiiovistua  had  two 
wives;  one  a  Sueve,  whom  he  had  brought  with  Ura 
from  Germany ;  the  other  a  Norican,  king  Vocion's 
^ister,  whom  he  had  marriied  in  Gaul.  Both  perished 
in  this  flight.  Of  his  two  daughters,  one  was  killed, 
and  the  other  taken  prisoner.  Procillus,  whom,  bound 
with  8  triple  chain,  his  keepers  bad  dia^edafter  them 
in  thmr  ffight.  Jell  in  with  Cesar  in  person  as  he  was 
pursning  the  German  cavalry.  Cssar's  joy  for  hii 
victory  was  exceedingly  heightened  by  his  good  for- 
tune in  recovering,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  hii 
intiinate  and  familiar  friend,  universally  esteemed  for 
his  probity.  Procillns  told  him,  that  lots  had  been 
thrice  drawn  in  his  own  presratce,  to  decide  whether 
he  should  be  burnt  alive  upon  the  spot,  or  the  execu- 
tion be  deferred,  to  .9nother  time ;  and  that  the  lot, 
three  times  favourable,  had  preserved  his  life.  Mettiua 
was  likewise  recovered  and  brought  to  Cesar. 

This  battle  being  reported  beyoqd  the  Rhine,  the 
Siievi,  who  were  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  that 
river,-  thought  it  advis^le  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
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try;  biit  retreatiQg  id  disorder  and  cooftuioDi  were 
attacked  by  the  Ubii,  8  people  bordering  upon  the 
Rhine,  who  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword. 

Cssar,  havingthus,  in  one  campaign,  given  a  happy 

conclusion  to  two  very  considerable  wars,  went  into 

winter-quarters  somewhat  sooner  than  the  season  of 

the  year  required.     He  distributed  his  army  among 

the  Sequani,  and  leaving  Labtenus  to  command  in  his 

absence,  set  out  for  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  preside  in  the 

assembly  of  the  states. 

J.  acom.      In  the  winter,  while  Cssar  was  in  that  country,  he 

was  alarmed  by  frequent  reports,  confimKd  by  letters 

^^j|^  from  Labienus,  that  all  the  Belgas*  had  joined  in  a 

^MT.      league  against  the  Roman  republic,  and  ratified  it  by 

an  exchange  of  hosti^s. 

Thecausesofthisconfedentcywere:  fint,  their  fear, 
lest  the  Romans,  having  subdued  all  the  rest  of  Gaul, 
alwuld  afterward  turn  their  arms  against  them :  in  the 
next  place,  the  persuasions  and  importunity  of  some 
among  the  Celte;  many  of  whom,  as  they  had  greatly 
disliked  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  so 
were  they  no  less  displeased  to  see  a  Roman  army  take 
up  its  winter-quarters,  and  grow  habitual,  in  the  coun- 
try: others  from  a  levity  and  inconstancy  of  temper, 
fond  ofevery  project  that  tended  to  a  revolution.  Lastly, 
some  wereinfluencedby  ambitious  views;  it  being  usual 
in  Gaul  for  those  who  were  the  most  powerful  in  their 
several  states,  and  had  men  and  money  at  command,  to 
exercise  over  theirfellow-subjeotsakind  of  sovereignty, 
which  they  foresaw  would  be  greatly  checked  by  the 
authority  and  credit  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul. 

[tear  of  ROME  696.13 

Cesar,  upon  receiving  these  messages  and  reports, 
levied  two  new  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  early  in 
the  spring  sent  Q.  Fedius,  his  tieutenant,  to  conduct 

t  Co.  Ccm.  LcMoliN  Spbilbcr,  and  Q.  UcuOiu  Ntpoi,  momIi.       .    . 
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them  over  the  Alps;  tnd  be  himaelf,  as  mod  as  there 
b^ian  to  be  forage  in  the  fields,  went  to  the  army.  He 
commissioned  the  Senones  *  and  other  G  aals,  who  bor-  *Tbe  |<^ 
deied  OD  Belgic  Gaul,  to  inform  themselves  of  the  mo- . 
tionsand  designs  of  the  confederates,  and  send  him  from 
time  to  time  an  exact  account.  They  all  agreed  in  re- 
porting that  the  Belgse  were  levying  troops,  and  draw- 
ing th«r  forces  to  a  general  rendezvous.  Whereupon 
Ccesar,  thinking  he  ought  no  longer  to  delay  marching 
against  them,  decamped,  and  in  fifteen  days  arrived 
on  the  confines  of  the  Belgie. 

As  his  approach  was  snddeor  and  much  earlier  thaa 
had  been  expected,  the  Rhemi,t  fvBo  of  all  the  Belga  '^J^'^ 
lay  the  nearest  to  Celtic  Gaul,  despatehed  thetwo  prio-  shtban, 
cipal  men  of  their  state  to  represent  to  Ctesar,  "  That 
they  put  themselves  and  fortunes  under  the  power  and 
protection  ofthe  Romans,  ashavingneitherapproved  of 
thedesignsoftherest  of  the  Belgse,  nor  had  any  share 
in  their  confederacy  against  the  people  of  Rome :  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  ready  to  give  hostages,  exe- 
cute his  commands,  receive  him  into  their  towns,  and 
furnish  him  with  com  and  other  provisions  for  bis 
army :  that,  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  Belgie  were  all  in 
arms,  and  that  the  Germans,  on  this  side  the  Rhine,  had 
associated  with  them :  nay,  that  so  universal  was  the  in- 
fetuation,  that  the  Rhemihad  not  been  able  to  dissuade 
from. Altering  into  the  confederacy  the  Suessonea,  a 
people  united  to  them  by  the  nearest  ties  of  blood  and 
friendship,  both  being  subject  to  the  same  laws,  living 
under  the  same  form  of  government,  and  acknow- 
ledging one  common  magistrate." 

Cffsar  learnt  from  the  Rhemi,  that  the  Belgie  were  for 
the  most  part  Germans,  originally,  who,  enticed  by  the 
fertility  of  the  country,  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  driven 
out  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Gaul,  and 
settled  themselves  there. — That,  as  to  their  numbers,  ^  rbtfto- 
the  Bellovaci,t  the  most  considerable  of  the  several  i^«»f  »^- 
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Ktatiea,  were  able  to  muster  100.000  figbtit^  men,  arid 
out  of  that  number  had  promised  to  select  60,000  for 
the  war :  that  next  to  them  in  dignity  were  the  Sues* 
•  The  MO-  sones,*  over  wbotn,  of  late  years,  Divitiaiius,  the  moit 
t^  powerful  prince  of  Gaul,  had  been  king;  but  that 
their  present  sovereign  was  Galba,  whose  siugalar 
prudence  and  justice  had  procured  him,  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  confederates,  the  supreme  command  of 
the  war :  that  these  had  within  their  territories  twelvfe 
fortified  towns,  and  bad  promised  to  bring  into  the 
field  dO.OOO  men:  that  the  like  number  had  been 
stipulated  by  the  Nervii,'  esteemed  the  most  fierce 
and  warlike  of  all  the  Betgic  nations ;  and  that  the 
lesser  states  were  to  furnish  troo^  proportiooably. 

Caesar,  exhorting  the  Rhemi  to  continue  firm  in 
their  alliance,  and  promising  amply  to  reward  their 
'fidelity,  ordered  the  whole  body  of  their  senate  to  re- 
pair to  his  camp,  and  the  sons  of  the  principal  no* 
bility  to  be  brodght  him  aa  hostages;  all  which  was 
accordingly  performed  by  the  day  appmnted.  He 
then  addressed  himself  to  Divitiacns,  the  .£duan,  re. 
presenting,  in  the  warmest  manner,  of  what  cbnse- 
quenceit  was  to  the  common  cause  to  divide  the  forces 
of  the  enemy,  that  the  Romans  might  hot  be  under  the 
necessity  of  encountering  so  great  a  multitude  itt  once. 
This  division,  he  told  him,  might  easily  be  efiected,  if 
the  .i^ui  would  march  their  forces  into  the  coimtiy 
bf  the  Bellovaci,  and  b^n  to  plunder  it  and  lay  it 
waste.  With  these' instructions  he  dismissed  him. 
-  Being  soon  after  informed  by  his  scouts  and  by  tlie 
Rhemi,  that  the  united  forces  of  the  Beige  were  march- 

■  The  Nenii  ponoMd  (he  emniiy  between  the  Schdd  lod  tbe  Sunbie.  Thejr 


_.  „  .., ,  . „ i  16,000:  the  AmbUni  (paople  of 

Amim*)  10,000 :  tbe  Morlof  (people  of  Teroouw  end  Boak^ne)  30,000 1  tb« 
Uenapii  (pec^le  of  Oheot,  Ancir^  mi  the  lei-ooMt  of  Bnbwit)  9000 :  the 
Vdeta  (people  of  Cui)  10.000 :  the  Vdoone*  and  VemnUkdui  (people  of 
Vexiautd  Sl  Qiimtln)  tbe  like  number :  the  AduMid^mplec^NMimr)  29,600  \ 
and  the  Condiud,  Eburooea,  Csniw,  and  PBinuii,  w  compcehendtd  undet  tbe 
MOUIHn  MDW  of  QMmuM,  40,000. 
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ing  tomrdfl  him  in  a  body,  and  that  Uiey  were  even  ad- 
Tmced  within  afewmiles,  he,  with  all  the  expedition  he 
could,  passed  his  army  over  the  Axooa,*  which  divides  •ThKUme. 
die  Rbemi  from  the  rest  of  the  Beigs,  and  encamped 
on  tiie  farther  side  of  itj  putting  faimseJf  id  such  a 
situation  as  to  secure  all  behind  him,  cover  one  side.  <^ 
his  camp  with  a  river,  and  render  the  communication 
with  the  Rhemi,  and  those  other  states  whence  he  ex- 
pected to  be  supplied  with  provisions,  safe  and  easy. 

The  Belgfe,  haviug  been  disappointed  in  an  attempt 
upon  Bibrax,-f  a  town  belonging  to  the  Rhemi,  and  f  Biem, 
l^ewise  in  an  attempt  to  pass  the  Axona}  and  find-  pwtvtn 
-uig  that  provisions  begui  to  be  scarce,  and  that  the  "*  ^^^ 
Romans  could  not  be  drawn  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage, 
called  a couocil  of  war.  It  was  there  judged  most  exr 
pedient  to  separate,  and  return  every  man  to  his  own 
couatry,vrith  a  resolution,  however,  to  assemble  from 
all  parts  in  defence  of  that  state  whose  territories 
should  be  first  invaded  by  the  Romans :  for  they  con- 
cluded it  much  safer  to  carry  on  the  war  at  home, 
"Where  they  might  have  provisions,  and  every  thing 
at  command,  than  venture  a  battle  within  the  confines 
of  a  foreign  state.  These  reasons  were  at  the  same 
time  backed  by  a  still  more  powerful  consideration : 
for  the  Bellovaci,  upon  advice  that  their  territories 
would  quickly  be  invaded  by  Divitiacus  and  the  .^^ui, 
ccmid  not  be  restrained  froth  marching  directly  home- 
wards. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  above  mentioned,  the 
Belgffi  broke  up  their  camp  about  the  second  watch  of 
the  night.  All  was  noise  and  tnmult:  not  r^arding 
either'  order  in  their  march,  or  the  command  of  their 
officers,  each  man  pressed  to  be  in  the  foremost  rank, 
that  hemight  get  thesoonerhome;  insomuch  that  their 
retreat  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  precipitate  flight.  ■ '  !' 
Oesar,  whobadimmediate  noticeofthis  from  his  scouts, 
apprehending  some  stratagem,  because  he  knewnot  yet 
the  reason  of  their  departure,  would  not  stir  out  of  his 
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trenches  in  the  night ;  but  early  in  the  morning,  upon 
more  certain  intelligence  of  their  retreat,  detached  his 
lieutenants,  Pcdiu8andCotta,withalltbecaTalry,af^ 
them.  Labienus  had  orders  to  follow  with  threeJe- 
^ions.  The  enemy  su^red  a  great  slaughter  in  their 
flight,  the  Romans  little  or  no  loss.  The  latter,  about 
tBunset,gaveoTerthepur8uit,  and  returned  to  the  camp, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  they  had  received. 
.  The  next  day,  before  the  enemy  bad  time  to  rally, 
or  recover  out  of  their  cousternation,  Csesar  led  his 
army  into  the  territories  of  the  Suessones,  which  joined 
to  those  of  the  Rhemi,  and,  after  a  long  march, 

•  Moroa.  reached  Noviodunum."  He  was  in  hopes  of  carrying 
^be  town  by  assault,  as  being  destitute  of  a  sufficient 
.garrison:  but,  as  the  ditch  was  broad,  and  the  wall 
very  high,  the  defendants,  though  few  in  number, 
.withstood  all  his  efforts.  Wherefore,  having  fortified 
his  camp,  he  began  to  provide  engines,  and  get  every 
thing  in  readioras  for  a  siege.  Mesotime  such  of  the 
Suessones  as  bad  escaped  the  late  stau^ter  threw 
themselves,  during  the  night,  into  the  town.  But 
Caesar  advancing  his  preparations  with  great  expedi- 
tion, and  approaching,  under  cover  of  bis  mantlets,  to 
the  very  walls,  where  he  cast  up  a  mount,  and  planted 
Jiisbatteringtowers.  the  Gauls,  astonishedat  the  great- 
fiess  of  the  works,  as  having  never  seen  nor  beard  of 
any  such  before,  and  at  the  despatch  wherewith  they 
were  carried  on,  sent  deputies  to  treat  about  a  sup- 
rendry ;  and  the  Rhemi  interceded  for  them. 

Cssar,  having  received  the  principal  men  of  the 
Suessones  as  hostages  (amongst  whom  were  twosons  of 
Galba  theking),  and  obliged  them  to  deliver  upall  their 
arms,  admitted  them  to  a  surrendry,  and  led  his  army 
against  the  Bellovaci.  These,  retiringwith  their  effects 
t  Bmnd*.  into  BnttU8pantium,t  their  capital  city,and  understaud- 
ingthatCssarwasadvanced  within  fivemilesof  it,  sent 
a  deputation  of  their  old  men,  who  came  forth  in  vene- 
rable procession  to  meethim,  signifying  by  outstretched 
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hftDds,  and  the  inost  submissiTe  terms,  that  they  put 
themielTes  under  his  power  and  protection,  and  did  not 
pretend  to  appear  in  arms  against  the  people  of  Rome : 
And  when  he  approached  nearer  the  city,  and  encamped 
within  view  of  the  walls,  the  women  and  children  from 
the  ramparts,  with  extended  arras,  according  to  the  cus- 
torn  of  their  country,  besought  the  Romans  for  peace. 
Hereupon  Uivitiacua,  who,  atier  the  retreat  of  the 
Belgffi,  had  dismissed  the  .j^ui,and  returned  to  Ccesar's 
camp,  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  Bellovaci,  pleading, 
"  That  they  had  always  lived  in  strict  friendship  with 
the'.^^ni,  and.by  the  artful  insinuations  of  their  chiefs^ 
had  been  seduced  to  forsake  their  ancient  allies,  and 
take  up  arms  against  the  Romans,  whom  they  had  re^ 
presented  as  holding  the  ^dui  under  an  ignominious 
tyranny  and  oppression  :  that  the  authors  of  that  advice, 
leeing  its  pernicious  effects,  were  retired  into  Britain." 
Caesar,  out  of  regard  to  Divitiacus  and  the  .^^ui,  pro- 
mised pardon  and  protection  to  the  Bellovaci ;  but  as 
these  were  possessed  of  very  extensive  territories,  and 
surpassed  in  power,  and  number  of  forces,  all  the  othet 
Bdgic  states,  he  demanded  600  hostages. 

These  being  accordingly  delivered,  together  with 
all  their  arms,  Cfesar  left  their  city  and  advanced  into 
the  country  of  the  Ambiani,*  who,  upon  his  approach,  •prapk<r 
immediately  submitted.    Adjoining  to  these  were  the  *""'** 
Nervii  jtof  whose  manners  andgeuius  Cxsar inquiring,  4.p(opiaof 
learnt,  "  That  they  suffered  no  resort  of  merchants  c«>ii>K«ifc 
into  their  city,  nor  the  importation  of  wine,  or  of  any 
thingtending  to  luxury,  which  they  thought  enfeebled 
the  mind,  and  extinguished  its  martial  fire  :  that  they 
were  men  of  a  warlike  spirit,  and  were  continually  re- 
proaching the  rest  of  the  Belgie  for  iguominiously  sub- 
mitting to  the  Roman  yoke  ;  and  had  openly  declared 
their  resolution  of  neither  sending  ambassadors  to 
Ctesar,  nor  accepting  any  terms  of  peace." 

Csesar.  after  a  march  of  three  days  through  their  ter- 
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ritories,  understood  from  some  prisoners,  "  That  he 

was  now  advanced  within  ten  miles  of  the  Sambre,  on 

the  other  side  of  which  the  enemy  bad  posted  them- 

selres,  and  there  waited  the  coming  of  the  Romans : 

•PeofOeof  that  they  had  been  joined  by  the  Atrebate8*andVero- 

tp^of  mandui,t  neighbouring  nations,  whom  they  had  per- 

J^^I'^J^  suaded  to  take  part  in  the  fortune  of  the  war :  that  ^ey 

i^fiendj.  expected  alsotobe  reinforced  by  the  Aduatici,  who  were 

already  on  their  march :  and  that  all  their  women,  and 

such  as,  on  account  of  age,  were  unfit  to  bear  arms,  had 

been  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  inaccessible  by 

reason  of  the  marshes  that  surrounded  it."  The  two 

armies  posted  themselves  on  two  hills,  opposite  to  each 

other,  the  Sambre  running  between,  which  was  not,  in 

that  part,  above  three  feet  in  depth. 

The  battle  which  ensued  was  bravely  and  resolutely 
fought  on  both  sides,  and  with  great  variety  of  fortune: 
each  anny  possessed  itself  of  the  enemy's  camp  :  the 
Roman  cavalry  were  once  broken  and  put  to  Sight:  the 
twelfth  and  the  seventh  legions  reduced  to  the  utmost 
distress :  nor  was  there  any  body  of  reserve  from  which 
they  could  expect  succour.  In  this  extremity,  Caesar, 
snatching  s  buckler  irom  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  press- 
ing to  the  front  of  the  battle,  called  upon  the  centurioog 
by  name,  and  encouraged  the  rest.  His  arrival  inspired 
the  l^onaries  with  new  hope :  and,  every  one  beiDg- 
ambitious  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  presence  of 
his  general,  they  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  checked 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.  In  the  meantime,  two  new-r 
raised  legions,  that  bad  been  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
Roman  army,  and  been  ^pdnted  to  follow  and  guard 
the  b^gage,  hearing  of  the  battle,  advanced  with  all 
possible  speed :  and  Labienus,  who  bad  made  himself 
master  of  the  enemy's  camp,  observing  from  the  hill 
on  which  that  stood  how  matters  went  with  C«sar, 
detached  the  tenth  legion  to  his  assistance. 
Tbe  arrival  <^thi8  detachment  produced  so  great  a 
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change  in  &Tour  of  the  Ronans,  that  manj  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  before  lay  oppressed  with  grounds,  now  re 
sumiog  courage,  renewed  the  fight :  nay,  the  very  ser- 
rants  of  the  camp,  unarmed  as  they  were,  observing  the 
consternation  of  the  enemy,  rushed  among  their  armed 
battalions.  The  cavalry,  too,  striving  by  extraordinary 
efiforts  to  wipe  off  the  ignominy  of  their  late  flight, 
charged  the  enemy  in  all  places  where  the  void  spaces 
between  the  legions  su^red  tbem  to  advance.  Mean- 
time the  Nervii,  now  very  hard  pressed,  exerted  them- 
selves  with  sud)  determined  courage,  that,  their  front 
ranks  being  CMt  off,  those  who  stood  behind  mounted  the 
bodies  ofthe  slain,  and  thence  continued  the  fight :  and 
when  these  too,  by  their  (all,  had  raised  a  mount  of  car- 
casses, those  who  remained,  ascending  the  pile,  poured 
their  javelins  upon  the  Romans  as  from  a  rampart,  and 
even  returned  the  darts  thrown  at  them  by  their  ene- 
mies. Fame  therefore  (says  Caesar)  did  not  deceive  in 
proclaiming  so  loudly  the  bravery  of  this  people. 

In  a  battle,  maintained  with  such  obstinacy,  the  loss 
of  the  vanquished  must  necessarily  be  prodigious:  the 
very  name  and  nation  ofthe  Nervii  were  in  a  manner 
quite  extinguished :  the  old  men,  who,  with  the  wo- 
men and  children  (as  above  related)  had  been  conveyed 
into  a  place  surrounded  with  bogs  and  morasses,  upon 
the  report  of  this  terrible  overthrow,  resolved,  with  the 
amsent  of  all  that  survived  the  late  destruction,  to  seud 
a  deputation  to  Cfesar,  and  surrender  themselves. 
These  deputies,  in  reciting  the  calamities  of  their 
country,  represented,  that  of  600  senators  there  re- 
mained only  three ;  and  that  from  60,000  fighting  men 
their  soldiov  were  reduced  to  :500.  Ctesar  readily  took 
them  under  his  protection,  allowing  them  free  and  full 
possessiwi  of  their  towns  and  territories,  and  strictly 
commanding  all  the  neighbouring  nations  to  abstain 
from  doing  them  any  injury. 

The  Aduatici",  of  whom  mention  has  been  made 
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above,  being  upon  their  inarch  with  all  their  forces  to 
join  the  Nervii,  and  hearing  of  their  total  defeat,  im- 
mediately returned  home  ;  and  then  abandoning  all 
their  other  towns  and  castles,  conveyed  themselves  and 
their  riches  into  a  place  which  nature  had  strongly 
fortified :  for  it  was  on  every  side  surrounded  with  high 
rocks  and  precipices,  having  only  one  avenue  of  about 
200  feet  broad,  that  led  to  the  town  by  a  gentle  rising. 
Here  they  raised  a  double  wall  of  prodigious  height, 
whereon,  as  a  farther  security,  they  laid  great  num- 
bers of  huge  stones  and  strong-pointed  beams. 
■  On  the  first  arrival  of  the  Roman  array  before  the 
town,  the  inhabitants  made  frequent  sallies  from  it, 
and  engaged  the  besiegers  in  slight  skirmishes.  But 
Cesar  having  drawn  a  line  of  contravallation  twelve 
feet  high,  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  every 
where  well  fortified  with  redoubts,  they  kept  them- 
selves within  their  walls.  When  the  Romans  bad 
finished  their  approaches,  and  cast  up  a  mount,  and 
were  preparing  a  tower  of  assault  behind  their  works, 
the  besieged  from  their  battlements  at  first  derided 
them,  and  in  contemptuous  language  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  that  prodigious  engine  raised  at  such  a  distance  I 
with  what  hands  or  strength,  men  of  the  size  and 
make  of  the  Romans  (whose  small  stature  the  Gauls, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  very  tall,  despised)  could 
hope  to  bring  forward  so  unwieldy  a  machine  against 
their  walls  ?  But  when  they  saw  it  removed,  and  ap- 
proaching near  the  town,  astonished  at  the  new  and 
strange  appearance,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar 
to  sue  for  peace.  These,  being  introduced,  told  him, 
"  That  they  doubted  not  but  the  Romans  were  assisted 

•  Thii  peaplc  woe  dsicendtd  rrom  (he  Teutoci  and  Cimbri,  who,  in  tbeii  much 
lowudf  tfac  Alp*  nod  IlJy,  left  tbdr  htmj  buggige  on  this  side  (be  Rhine,  with  m 
iuuianait  of  6000  mei)  to  gOMid  it.     These,  lAer  the  fin»l  OTerthrow  of  their 


mng  for  rniny  jam  ia  wan  «idi  the  neighbouring  itates  ;  soma. 
>n  tia  offenuve,  aometinwt  oa  the  defeniive  t  at  lennli,  widi  ibe 
the  boidering  natioDi,  obtained  peace,  and  aettled  tbcmaelvM  in 
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in  tlieir  wars  by  the  gods  themselves;  it  seeming  a 
more  than  human  task  to  transport,  with  such  facility, 
an  engine  of  that  amazing  height,  by  which  they  were 
brought  upon  a  level  with  their  enemies,  and  enabled 
to  engage  them  in  close  fight.  That  they  therefore 
put  themselves  and  their  fortunes  into  his  hands,  re- 
questing only,  that,  if  his  clemency,  of  which  they 
had  heard  much,  should  determine  him  to  spare  them, 
he  would  not  deprive  them  of  their  arms :  that  the 
neighbouring  nations  were  almost  all  their  enemies, 
against  whom  they  could  not  defend  themselves  if 
their  arms  were  taken  away ;  and  that  they  would 
choose  to  undergo  any  fortune  from  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  be  cruelly 
slaughtered  by  those,  over  whom  they  bad  been  wont 
to  exercise  dominion." 

'  To  this  Caesar  answered,  "  That,  to  conform  him- 
self to  his  usual  conduct  on  such  occasions,  and  not 
for  any  merit  of  theirs,  he  was  willing  to  grant  them 
peace,  provided  they  submitted  before  the  battering 
ram  touched  the  walls ;  but  that  no  surrendry  would 
be  accepted,  unless  they  delivered  up  their  arms :  that 
he  would  take  the  same  care  of  them  as  he  had  before 
done  of  the  Nervii,  and  lay  his  express  commands 
upon  the  neighbouring  nations  to  abstain  from  all  in- 
juries towards  a  people  who  had  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans."  The  ambassadoi^  re- 
turning with  this  answer,  their  countrymen  accepted, 
in  appearance,  the  conditions  offered  them  ;  and  threw 
so  vast  a  quantity  of  arms  into  the  ditch  before  the 
town,  that  the  heap  almost  reached  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  Nevertheless,  as  was  aflerward  known,  they  re 
tuned  about  a  third  part,  and  concealed  them  within 
the  town.  The  gates  being  thrown  open,  there  waa 
peace  for  the  remaining  part  of  that  day. 

In  the  evening,  Cassar  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut, 
and  his  soldiers  to  quit  the  town,  that  no  injury  might 
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be  offered  to  the  iDbsbitants  duiing  tbc  night.  The 
Aduatici,  imaginmg  that  the  Romans,  ai'ter  the  surren- 
dry  of  the  place,  would  either  set  no  guard  at  all,  or,  at 
most,  keep  watch  with  little  care,  armed  themaelves 
partly  with  those  weapons  they  had  secretly  retained, 
and  partly  with  targets,  made  of  baric  or  wicker,  and 
covered  over  hastily  with  hides,  and  made  a  furious 
sally  about  midnight  with  all  their  forces,  on  that  side 
where  the  Roman  works  seemed  to  be  of  easiest  access. 
The  alarm  being  immediately  given  by  lighting  fires, 
as  Oesar  had  directed,  the  soldiers  ran  from  the  neigh- 
bouring forts  to  the  place  of  action.  A  very  sharp  con- 
flict ensued :  for  the  enemy,  now  driven  to  despair, 
and  having  no  hope  but  in  their  valour,  fought  with 
all  possible  resolution ;  though  the  Romans  had  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  poured  their  javelins  upon 
them  both  from  the  towers  and  the  top  of  the  rampart. 
About  4000  were  slain  upon  the  spot ;  the  rest  retired 
into  the  town.  Next  day  the  gates  were  forced,  no 
one  offering  to  make  the  least  resistance,  and  the  army 
having  taken  possession  of  the  place,  the  inhabitants, 
to  the  number  of  53,000,  were  sold  for  slaves. 

About  the  same  time  Fuhlius  Crassus,  whom  Cnsar 

•Thepto.  had  sect  with  a  legion  against  the  Veneti,^  and  six 

^uuKi.      other  neighbouring  states,'  inhabiting  the  sea-coast, 

despatched  messengers  to  acquaint  him,  that  all  those 

states  had  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 

The  campaign  being  ended,  and  all  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  subdued,  such  was  the  opinion  conceived  of  this 
war  among  the  barbarians  round  about,  that  even  the 
nations  beyond  the  Rhine  sent  ambassadors  to  Cssar, 
offering  to  give  hostages,  and  submit  to  his  commands : 
but  he,  being  then  in  haate  to  return  to  Italy  and  Illy- 
ricum,orderedtbemtoattendhimnext8pnng.  Having 
put  his  army  into  winter-quarters,  in  the  territories 
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of  the  Andefl,  Turones,  ind  Camutes,  which  sttf  es  Tbe  peopia 
lay  nearest  to  the  proTinces  that  had  been  the  seat  of  x^^ 
tbe  war,  he  himself  set  out  for  Italy.  ">d  chu. 

The  senate,  informed  by  letter  from  Ciesar  of  hia 
successes,  decreed  a  tbank^iving  of  fifleen  days,  a 
number  never  granted  before  to  any  general/ 

Cssar,  upon  his  departure  for  It^y,  sent  Sergiusxacon. 
Galba,  with  the  twelfth  legioo,  against  the  Nantuatea,' ''  ^ 
Veragri,  and  Seduoi,  whose  territories  extended  from 
the  confines  of  the  Allobroges,  the  lake  Lemanus,  and 
the  river  Rhone,  to  the  top  of  the  Alps.  His  design, 
in  this  expedition,  was  to  open  a  free  passage  over 
those  mountuns  for  the  Roman  merchants,  who  had 
hitherto  travelled  them  with  great  danger,  and  sub* 
ject  to  many  grievous  exactions,  Galba  executed  bis 
commission,  made  himself  master  of  several  forts,  re- 
ceived ambassadors  from  the  nations  all  around,  and» 
having  settled  the  terms  of  peace  with  them,  received 
hostages  for  their  fidelity.  Having  quaitered  two  co- 
horts among  the  Nantuates,  he  himself,  with  the  rest 
of  the  troops,  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  a  town 
of  the  Veragri,  called  Octodurus.  It  was  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  valley,  upon  a  plain  of  no  great 
extent,  and  bounded  on  all  sides  with  very  high 
mountains. 

As  the  city  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  river, 
he  left  one  to  the  Gauls,  and  assigned  the  othei-  to  bis 
soldiers,  commanding, them  to  fortify  it  with  a  ditch 
and  rampart.  Afler  many  days  spent  here,  he  was  sud- 
denly informed  that  the  Gauls  had  abandoned,  in  the 
night,  that  part  of  the  city  which  had  been  allotted 
to  them;  and  that  the  impending  mountains  were 
covered  with  the  Veragri  and  Seduni.  Upon  this  in- 
telligence, Galba,  who  had  neither  completed  the  for- 

T  Poinpej  wu  ibt  dnt  gtnen]  to  whou  hotKnr  »  naaiy  »  tea  difi  hid  been 
dccRtd.     Vid.  voL  4.  p.  376. 

■  Ttia  NantuatM  it  nid  to  h>TC  been  the  ancient  iohibiunts  of  thu  part  of 
SsTOje  now  aHed  Le  Chabkli.  The  chief  (own  of  tbe  Vengii  wu  Aquuiuin, 
nw  St.  MHitfac    Tbe  tafptd  td  tb«  Scdimi  ww  Sim  In  Switutland. 
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tificationB  of  his  oamp,  nor  laid  in  a  ^ifficient  store  of 
corn  and  other  provisions,  as  little  apprehending  an  in- 
surrection of  this  kind  among  a  people  who  had  sob- 
mitted  and  given  hostages,  speedily  assembled  a  coun- 
cil of  war:  the  danger  was  imminent  and  unexpected  ; 
there  was  no  room  to  hope  for  succours,  or  for  supplies 
'  of  provision,  the  enemy  being  in  possession  of  all  the 
avenues  to  the  camp.  Some  of  the  council,  thinking 
the  case  desperate,  declared  for  abandoning  the  bag- 
gage, and  attempting  by  a  sully  to  recover  their  old 
quarters  j  but  the  greater  nuuibcr  were  for  reserving 
this  expedient  to  the  last  extremity,  and  in  the  mean- 
time defending  the  camp  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  enemy  came  rushing  down 
upon  them  from  all  parts,  and  began  the  assault  with  a. 
shower  of  stones  and  darts.  When  the  battle  had  lasted 
upwards  of  six  hours  without  intermission,  the  Romans- 
not  only  found  their  strength  greatly  exhausted,  but 
even  began  to  be  in  want  of  weapons  wherewith  to 
annoy  the  enemy.  The  Gauls,  on  the  other  hand, 
urged  the  combat  with  greater  fury  than  ever  j  and, 
meeting  with  but  a  faint  resistance,  felt  to  demolishing 
the  rampart,  and  filling  up  the  ditch.  All  was  giving 
way  before  them,  when  P.  Sextius  Baculus,  a  centurion 
of  the  first  rank,  and  highest  reputation  for  courage, 
who  had  received  many  wounds  in  the  battle  against 
the  Nervii ;  as  likewise  Volusenus,  a  man  equally  di- 
stinguished for  his  conduct  an4  his  bravery,  came  to- 
Galba,  and  represented  to  him  that  the  only  expedient 
now  left  was  to  make  a  sudden  sally,  and  put  all  upon 
the  issue  of  one  bold  attack.  Accordingly  Galba,  call- 
ing the  centurions  together,  directed  them  immedi- 
ately to  signify  to  the  soldiers,  that  they  should  for 
some  time  keep  only  upon  the  defensive,  and  wjien  they 
had  a  little  recovered  their  strength,  and  furnished 
themselves  with  the  weapons  thrown  at  them  by  the 
enemy,  upon  a  signal  given,  to  sally  out  of  the  camp, 
and  place  all  their  hopes  of  safety  in  their  valour. .  The 
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orders  were  punctually  obeyed :  the  Homms,  rushing 
iWriously  upon  the  eoemy,  pave  them  no  time  either  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  so  unexpected  an  attack, 
or  to  recover  out  of  the  confusion  into  which  it  threw 
thein  :  and  thus  fortune  changed  sides.  Of  30,000 
Bghting  men,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  assault, 
more  than  10,000  perished  upon  the  spot:  the  rest 
fled  in  terror  and  confusion.  Galba,  seeing  the  enemy 
entirely  dispersed,  quitted  the  pursuit,  and  retired 
within  his  intrenchments.  The  next  day,  unwilling 
to  expose  himself  a  second  time  to  the  inconstancy  of 
fortune,  and  being  in  great  want  of  com  and  forage, 
set  fire  to  the  town,  and  began  bis  march  back  into  the 
province.  As  there  was  no  enemy  in  the  Held  to  mo. 
leat  or  oppose  him  in  bis  retreat,  he  brought  the  l^ion 
safe  into  the  country  of  the  Nantuates,  and  thence 
into  the  territories  of  the  Allobroges,  where  he  pat 
them  into  winter-quarters. 

The  insurrection  being  thus  entirely  quelled,  Ciesar, 
who  believed  that  tranquillity  was  now  re-established 
in  Gaul  (the  Belgs  being  subdued,  the  Germans  ex- 
pelled, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  compelled  to 
submit),  madeajoumey,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
into  Illyricum  ;  when  all  on  a  sudden  a  new  war  broke 
out  in  Celtic  Gaul.  The  occasion  of  it  was  this :  the 
seventh  legion,  commanded  by  young  Crassus,  had 
been  quartered  among  the  Andes,  a  people  bordering 
upon  the  ocean.  As  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com 
in  those  parts,  Crassus  sent  some  officers  of  the  ca- 
valry to  solicit  a  supply  from  the  neighbouring  states. 
Of  these  states  the  Veneti  were  by  far  the  most  power- 
ful, not  only  on  account  of  their  abundant  shipping, 
wherewith  they  drove  a  mighty  traffic  to  Britain,  but 
because  most  of  the  nations  that  trade  on  those  seas 
were  tributaries  to  them.  They  began  to  revolt  by  de- 
taining the  officers  sent  to  them  by  Crassus,  hoping, 
'  by  this  means,  to  recover  the  hostages  put  into  bts 
hands.     The  neighbouring  states,  moved  by  their  ex- 
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ample  and  authwity  (as  the  Gauls  are  in  geaeral  very 
sudden  and  forward  in  their  i-esolves),  detained,  for  the 
same  reason,  the  officers  sent  to  them,  and,  speedily 
despatching  embassies  from  one  to  another,  entered  into 
a  strict  confederacy  for  supporting  the  common  cause ; 
earnestly  soliciUng,  at  the  same  time,  the  inland  pro- 
rinces  to  rise  in  defence  of  that  liberty  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  ancestors,  and  not  tamely  submit  to 
the  ignominious  yoke  of  the  Romans.  All  the  states 
upon  the  sea-coast  coming  readily  into  this  alliance, 
they  jointly  sent  ambassadors  to  Crassus  to  acquaint 
bim,  that  he  must  first  restore  to  them  their  hostages, 
if  he  expected  to  have  his  officers  restored  to  him. 

CsBsar,  receiving  intelligence  of  these  things  from 
Crassus,  and  being  then  at  a  great  distance  from  Gaul, 
sent  orders  for  building  a  great  number  of  galleys  upon 
the  Loire,  and  for  drawing  together,  from  the  province, 
mariners,  rowers,  and  pilots.  These  orders  were  exe- 
cuted with  good  despatch :  and  he  himself,  as  soon  as 
the  season  of  the  year  permitted,  went  to  the  army. 

[year  of  ROME  697-'] 

The  Veneti  and  their  allies,  not  ignorant  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  crime,  in  detaining  and  loading  with  irons 
ambassadors,  a  name  ever  looked  upon,  among  all  na- 
-  tions,  as  sacred  and  inviolable,'  made  preparations  in 
proportion  to  the  danger  that  threatened  them.  The 
natural  situation  of  their  country  gave  them  confident 
hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  themselves:  for  the  paasea 
by  land  were  every  where  cut  asunder  by  many  friths 
and  arms  of  the  sea  ■,  and  the  approach  by  sea  was  not 
less  difficult,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  har- 
bours, the  little  knowledge  the  Romans,  accustomed 
only  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  of  the 
art  of  governing  ships  on  the  ocean,  and  their  total  ig- 
norance of  the  coast.  Neither  did  the  Veneti  believe  it 
practicable  for  the  Roman  army  to  continue  long  in  that 

■Cn.  Con.  Lntnloi  MiwIBnait  uh)  L.  Muciui  FlillJptnii,  cooiula. 
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country,  by  reason  of  the  great  scarcity  of  com  f  and 
they  had  a  mighty  confideDce  in  the  strength  and 
nnmber  of  their  shipping. 

Csesar,  to  restrain  those  of  the  Gauls  who  had  not  y«t 
declared  themselves,  and  to  hinder  the  confederates^ 
from  uniting  their  forces  into  one  army,  divided  hii 
troops,  and  dispersed  them  into  difierent  parts  of  GiaiU. 
He  sent  LabienustonardsTreveswithabody  of  cavalry. 
P.  Crassus,  at  Uie  bead  of  twelve  legionary  cohorts, 
passed  the  Garonne,  and  entered  into  Aquitain,  to  pre* 
vent  the  enemies  receiving  any  supplies  from  that  quar- 
ter. Another  of  his  lientenanta,  Titurius  Sabinus,  with 
three  legions,  found  employment  for  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  coasts  of  Bane  Bretagne,  and  of  Nor' 
mandy  as  far  as  Lineux.  To  D.  Brutus  was  given  tba 
eommaud  of  the  fleet,  and  Csesar  himself  conducted 
the  land  forces. 

Moat  o£  the  enemy's  towns  were  built  upon  pro- 
montoriei,  and  points  of  land*  whose  feet  were  washed 
by  the  sea  at  high  water,  and  left  dry  at  ebb :  bo  that 
neither  hu  land  forces  nor  bia  ships  could  stay  long 
b^ore  them. 

Cfesar,  duly  considering  this,  perceived  plainly,  that 
he  should  never  be  able  to  reduce  the  Veneti  but  by  a 
naval  battle.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  wait  for  his 
fleet.  His  fleet  arrived;  and  the  enemy  did  not  delay 
to  come  out  of  their  ports  to  fight.  Full  of  confidence 
in  their  naval  strength  and  skill,  they,  with  S20  tall 
vessels,  fell  furiously  upon  the  Romans.  The  construc- 
tion of  their  ships,  which  were  much  higher  than  the 
Roman  galleys,  gavetheGaulsaconsiderable advantage 
in  throwing  their  darts ;  and  the  Romans  suffered  much 
at  first  from  this  circumstance.  But  Caesar  had  for- 
tunately provided  a  great  number  of  sharp  crooked 
scythes,  likethosethatwereused  in  sieges.  With  these, 

'  CasMT  telli  aj,  ihM  ibe  Voetl  bnmghl  into  thdt  illivice  tli<  Onmii,  liomH, 
Nanncle*,  AmbUni,  Morini,DUbUn(cs,BndMenapiiiuiddnpaicheduiibundon 
into  BriUbi,  which  Um  over  tganl  tbrii  com,  to  «dicil  imIMukb  &(hd  Ibmot 
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fixed  to  the  end  of  long  poles,  the  Romans,  laying  hold 
of  the  tackle  oFthe  enemy's  vessels,  towed  them  away  by 
force  of  rowing ;  then,  cutting  the  cables,  the  mainyards 
fell  down,  whereby  the  enemy,  who  relied  on  their  sails 
and  rigging,  were  at  once  depriTcd  of  the  use  of  them: 
and  now,  the  dispute  depending  wholly  on  courage  and 
manhood,  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  fought  under  the 
eye  of  their  general,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  witnesses 
(for  all  the  hills  that  looked  upon  the  sea  were  covered 
with  spectators),  easily  obtained  the  victory. 
-  The  Veneti,  observing  that  the  Romans  bad  already 
boarded  and  made  themselves  masters  of  a  great  part  of 
tJieir  fleet,  began  to  think  of  providing  for  the  safety  of 
the  rest  by  flight.  Accordingly  they  tacked  about  to 
ma  before  the  wind  :  but  all  on  a  sudden  there  ensued 
so  dead  a  calm,  that  not  a  vessel  could  stir  out  of  its 
place ;  and  then  the  Romans  took  them  with  great  ease. 
After  a  conflict  that  had  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  very  few  escaped  under  favour  of  the  night. 

This  victory  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Veneti ; 
for  they  had  lost  the  whole  body  of  their  youth,  as  well 
as  the  most  eminent  men  among  them  for  rank  or 
authority,  and  all  their  naval  strength.  Those  who 
■urvived  this  defeat,  having  no  resource  left,  surren- 
dered themselves  to  C(esar*s  mercy ;  who  thought  it 
necessary  to  proceed  against  them  with  severity,  that 
he  might  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Gauls  for  the 
future  a  proper  regard  to  the  sacred  character  of 
ambassadors.  He  condemned,  therefore,  all  their 
senators  to  death,  and  sold  the  people  for  slaves. 

The  arms  of  Caesar  prospered  on  every  side.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  vanquished  the  Veneti,  Titurius 
Sabinus  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  united  forces 
of  the  Unelli,  Eburovice8,and  Lexovii.*  The  two  last- 
mentioned  nations  were  so  furiously  bent  upon  the  war, 
that  they  massacred  their  senate  for  opposing  it.  After 
this  cruel  execution,  they  joined  their  troops  to  those  of 
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the  Unellit  whose  conductor  Viridovix  was  recogntied 
for  generalissimo  of  the  army  of  the  three  nations. 
Under  his  command  they  advanced  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  approaching  near  their  camp,  defied  them  to 
battle.  Sabinus  pretended  fear,  kept  close  within  his 
intrenchments,  and,  by  means  of  a  pretended  deserter, 
deceived  the  enemy  into  a  belief  that  he  was  the  next 
night  to  steal  privately  out  of  his  camp,  in  order  to  go 
to  the  succour  of  his  general,  much  distressed  by  the 
Veneti.  By  this  stratagem  he  drew  the  Gauls  to  at- 
tack him  in  his  camp,  which  was  upon  an  eminence. 
Mounting  it  with  precipitation,  they  arrived  quite  out 
of  breath.  Sabinus  instantly  caused  all  his  troops  to 
sally  out  upon  them  by  two  gates  at  once.  The  as- 
sailants, not  able  to  support  the  very  first  shock,  took. 
to  flight ;  the  Roman  cavalry  pursued  them,  aud  almost 
finished  the  destruction  of  that  numerous  army. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  P.  Crassus  arrived  in 
Aquitain.  Having  made  due  provision  of  com,  raised 
some  cavalry,  assembled  his  auxiliary  troops,  and 
strengthened  his  army  with  a  select  body  of  volunteers 
from  Toulouse,  Carcasson,  and  Narbonne,  states  in 
that  part  of  the  Roman  province  that  lies  nearest  to 
Aquitain,  he  advanced  with  all  his  foices  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Sotiates.*  Crassus,  with  great-elaughter,  •inbibidng 
put  them  to  the  rout,  and  presently  after  invested  their  ^^1^^^^^ 
capital.  They  made  a  brave  resistance  for  some  time  -, 
but  finding  that  the  Romans  would  surmount  all  the 
difficulties  that  coald  be  thrown  in  their  way,  they 
sent  to  Crassus,  requesting  that  they  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  surtendry. 

The  defeat  oftfae  Sotiates,  and  the  reduction  of  their 
city,  roused  the  other  states  of  Aquitain  to  unite  them- 
selves against  the  conqueror :  and  they  procured  assist- 
ance from  the  Spaniards,  their  neighbours.  Crassus 
attacked  them  in  their  camp,  and  of  50,000  men,  of 
which  their  strength  consisted,  scarce  a  fourth -part 
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eacftped  being  cut  in  pieces.    The  fruit  of  this  victory 
was  the  submission  of  all  Aquitain. 

[Thi>  was  the  last  service  pei-formed  by  P.  Crawus 
ifi  the  war  of  Gaul ;  for,  with  Cfesar's  permissicHi,  he 
went  soon  after  to  Rome,  and  the  next  year  into  Asia, 
taking  with  him  1000  GalUc  horse,  to  asaist  his  father 
in  his  expedition  against  tbe  Farthians.3 

When  Cseaar  had  Unished  the  waragaintf  the  Veneti, 
the  season  was  far  advanced :  nevertheless,  as  the  Mo- 
rini  and  Menapii,'  who  were  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  Gaul,  and  who,  though  they  had  entered  into 
the  league  which  was  just  dissolved,  had  taken  no  step 
yet  to  show  their  submission  to  the  Romans,  Oesar,  who 
thought  nothing  done  while  there  yet  remuned  any 
thing  to  do,"*  marched  against  them  in  order  to  finish  his 
conquest.  At  his  approach  they  retired,  with  all  th^r 
effects,  into  the  woods  and  morasses,  with  which  their 
country  abounded,  hoping  to  find  there  a  safe  shelter. 
But  Caesar  resolved  to  lay  low  those  immense  forests  ; 
and  with  the  trees  which  he  cut  down  he  made  a  kind 
of  rampart  to  cover  the  flanks  of  his  army  against  any 
sudden  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  He  had  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  this  work,  when,  the  bad  wea- 
ther coming  oa«  and  the  continual  rains  requiring  thM 
he  should  ind  some  shelter  for  his  army,  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  his  conquer  incomplete.  Having 
ravaged  the  country  and  burnt  the  villages,  he  retired, 
and  distributed  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  the 
territories  of  the  Aulerci-fiburovices,  Lexovii,and  the 
other  newly-aubdued  states.* 

[tear  of  home  698.] 

The  next  year  [when  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  con-r 
suls]  a  great  bodyof  theUsipetea  andTenchtheri,  Ger- 

"  The  Horini  pratwblj  inhabited  the  Ki-ixiut  from  the  Sommc  to  the  ScheM : 
dw  Maiipii  both  bank*  eT  lome  pKt  of  the  lower  tUthit. 


.   am  quick     _ 
'FotwhMpuuduKoDietfalifeu,  e97,in  idadoo  to Cksh,  m  riioTe,  p.  79, 
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man  Dations,  paued  the  Rhine,  not  fir  from  its  ntouth. 
The  hostilities  of  their  oeighboon  the  Suevi,  who 
had  for  many  years  harassed  them  with  continual 
mrs,  and  hindered  them  from  cultivating  their  landB* 
were  the  canse  of  their  making  this  emigration. 

The  Suevi,  by  far  the  most  warlike  and  considerable 
of  all  the  Germans,  were  divided  into  100  cantons,  CEch 
ctf  which  used  to  s^d  yearly  into  the  6eld  1000  aimed 
men.  The  rest,  who  continued  in  their  several  di* 
stricts,  employed  themselves  in  cultivating  the  lands. 
These  husbandmen  became  the  next  year  soldiers,  and 
were  succeeded  in  the  care  of  the  laiids  by  the  troops 
that  had  served  the  year  before.  Thus  they  lived  in  the 
continual  exercise  of  agriculture  and  war  alternately. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  luids,  no  such  thing  was 
allowed  among  tfaem  as  property  or  private  possession, 
their  residence  in  any  place  being  confined  to  one  year. 
They  bad  little  trade,  having  nothing  to  sell  but  spoils 
taken  in  war.  They  sufiered  no  wine  to  be  imported 
into  their  territories,  as  thinking  that  it  both  enervated 
the  roind,and  unfitted  the  bodyfor  exercise  and  labour. 

Having  Uied  the  strength  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Ubii,-in  many  wars,  tbey  found  them  too  numerous 
and  potent  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  tei-ritortes ;  yet 
they  prevailed  lo  far  as  to  impose  a  tribute  upon  than, 
aad  very  much  reduce  their  power. 

But  the  Usipetes  and  Tencbtheri,  before  mentioned, 
after  maay  years*  reststaace,  were  at  length  totally 
driven  out  of  their  possessions  by  the  Suevi.  Hsvii^ 
wandered  over  many  regions  ot  Germany  during  tba 
space  of  three  years,  they  arrived  at  last  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  where  theMenapii  had  houses,  lands,  and 
villages,  on  both  sides  the  river.  These,  alarmed  at  the 
t^f^oach  of  so  prodigiousa  multitude  (for  they  were  not 
an  army,  but  two  nations,  who  marched  in  a  body,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  above  430,000^ 
atraodoned  all  their  habitations  on  the  right  bank  of 
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die  Rhine,  and,  retiring  to  the  lefl  side,  disposed  their 
troops  in  a  proper  manner,  to  hinder  the  passage  of 
their  invaders.  The  Germans  tried  every  expedient ; 
and  finding  thejr  could  neither  force  a  passage,  because 
of  their  want  of  shipping*  nor  steal  over  privately,  by 
reason  of  the  strict  watch  kept  by  the  Menapii,  had  re- 
course to  stratagem.  They  gave  out  that  they  would, 
without  delay,  go  back  to  their  own  country ;  and, 
to  gain  credit  to  this  report,  they,  in  feet,  thitherward 
made  a  three  days'  march.  The  Menapii  were  de- 
ceived. Such  of  them  as  had  dwelt  on  the  farther 
bank  of  the  Rhine  returned  to  their  habitations,  se- 
cureand  fearless  of  danger.  Surprised  by  the  German 
cavalry,  who  in  one  night  recovered  the  whole  ground 
of  the  three  days*  march,  they  were  all  put  to  the 
sword  :  and  the  Germans,  having  seized  the  shipping 
before  the  Menapii  on  this  side  had  intelligence  of 
their  approach,  passed  the  river,  took  possession  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  supported  themselves  the  rest 
of  the  winter  with  the  provisions  there  found. 

Caesar,  informed  of  these  things,  and  dreading  the 
levity  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  very  changeable  in  their 
,  councils,  and  fond  of  novelties,  made  all  the  haste  he 
could  to  join  his  army.  Upon  his  arrival  he  found  that 
things  were  fallen  out  exactly  as  he  had  apprehended  : 
some  of  the  states  of  Gaul  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Germans,  invitingthem  to  leave  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  assuring  them  that  all  their  demands  shonld  be 
readily  complied  with.  The  Germans,  allured  by  these 
hopes,  had  already  penetrated  into  the  territories  of  the 
'^lT^  EburonesandCondru8i,*bothwhichnationswereundet 
and  NunoT.  the  protection  of  the  Treviri.t    Csesar  assembled  the 
t!!^  '^  chie&  of  the  Gauls,  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  their 
secret  designs,  and  by  soft  words  endeavoured  to  coQ'* 
firm  them  in  their  alliance  with  the  people  of  Home  : 
he  then  demanded  of  them  a  certain  number  of  horse, 
and  prepared  to  march  against  the  Germans. 
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.  WlieB  he  came  withia  a  few  days'  marcli  of  their 
camp,  ambassadors  arrived  from  them,  who  addressed 
him  in  words  to  the  followiag  effect :  "  The  Germans 
have  no  design  of  beginning  a  war  with  the  people  of 
Rome ;  they  are  come  into  these  parts  against  their  in- 
clioatioD,  having  been  forcibly  driven  from  their  former 
dwelliDgs.  If  the  Romans  are  disposed  to  accept  of 
their  friendship,  they  will  rest  satisfied  with  the  quiet 
possession  of  those  lands  they  have  already  conquered, 
or  with  such  as  the  Romans  shall  think  proper  to 
assign  them ;  in  bravery  they  yield  to  the  Suevi  alone, 
for  whom  the  immortal  gods  themselves  are  not  an 
.equal  match." 

Cssar  made  such  a  reply  a>  best  suited  his  present 
views:  but  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  was  of  the  fol- 
lowing purport :  "  That  hecould  enter  into  no  treaty  of 
friendship  with  them,  solongasthey  continued  in  Gaul; 
that  men  unable  to  defend  their  own  territories  were  not 
.likely  to  make  conquests  in  other  countries :  that  there 
were  no  uncultivated  lands  in  Gaul,  sufficient  for  so 
great  a  multitude,  without  invading  the  properties  of 
.others :  but  that,  if  they  pleased,  theymightincorporate 
themselves  with  the  Ubii,  whose  ambassadors  were  then 
.in  his  camp  to  complain  of  the  injuries  done  them  by 
the  Suevi,  and  request  his  aid  against  their  encroach- 
ments :  and  this  he  promised  to  obtainfor  them  from  the 
.  Ubii."  The  ambassadors  replied,  "  That  they  would 
.  report  to  their  countrymen  what  he  had  said,  and  in 
three  days  return  with  an  answer;  requesting  that  in 
the  meantime  he  would  not  advance  with  his  arm^" 

But  this  Ciesar  refused,  as  knowing  that,  a  few  days 
before,  they  had  sent  a  great  body  of  cavalry  over  the 
Meuse,  to  forage  and  plunder  in  the  territories  of  the 
Ambivariti.*  He  thence  concluded,  thattheyaskedfor^Pj^jWr. 
delay,  because  they  waited  the  return  of  that  party.  Bnd*ud 
Cesar  therefore  still  advanced.   When  within  twelve  ^'''    " 
miles  of  the  enemy,  he  was  met  by  the  ambassadors  on 

VOL.  V.  T 
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(be  day  a^pbiiite^ :  'they  wire  very'  arnest  in  their  re- 
quest  that  he  would  advance  nb  Sarther ;  biit  not  being 
able  to  prevail, "entreated  him  that  hewouldrestrainthe 
cavalry  of  hisadvanced  guard  from  doing  any  octtif 
hostility :  and  in  the  meantime  permitthem  to  sfind  am- 
bassadors to -the  Ubii ;  from  vrbose  senate  Mid  magi- 
strates, if  they  could  obtain,  under  the  sanction  of  a 
Solemn  oath,  the  conditions  proposed  by  Csesar,  they 
declared  themselves  ready  to  accept  them:  only  they 
dJesired  that  he  would  allow  them  the  space  of  thrte 
days  to  bring  matters  to  a  final  iteUe.  Csestir  believed 
thattheyhatl  no  other  view  in  what  they  said  thanto 
gain  time  till  their  cavalry  should  arrive :  he  told  them, 
nevertheless,  that,  for  the  sakeof  water,  he  would  that 
thly  advance  four  miles,  And  no  farther;  but  desired 
th&t  their  chiefs  would  attend  him  the  d&y  i^ter  toae- 
iquaint  him  with  their  demands.  In  the  meantime  he 
sent  orders  to  the  officers  of  his  cavalry  not  to  attack 
the  eneiily;  and,  in  case  theyshouldbe  Attacked  tbem- 
'aelves,  only  to  maintain  their  ground  till  he  should 
^me  up  rtith  the  rest  of  the  artny. 

But  tbe'Gerinatis.'though  their  eavaliydidBoter- 
■fceed  800,by  reason  of  theabsenoeof  thoae'who  had 
been  sent  to  for^e,  yet,  seeing  the  Roman  horse  ad- 
-vance  without  caution,  fell  suddenly  upon  them .  The^ 
amounted  to  5000,  but  having  no  apprehension  of  Mi 
'  attaek,  because  they  knew  that  the  German  ambassadors 
had  hetWwith  Caesar  aTittle  before,  and  had  obt&iticfd 
'  d  dfty*s  truce,  wet-e  ea»]y  thrown  into  disorder  and  "put 
to  Sight.   \rhe-RoinanB  lost  seventy-four  men/   Anld 

"Thiibatdi  (ufi  M.  Crevier)  Ii  of  toy  great  nDpoTtUce,  DD  Kcount  of  the 
'  cbhimiWDca  of  tti  bong  fou^t  >t  a  dme  wbtn  thnc  Vh  ■  D^edMka  atxaot$j 
en  foot  between  Cmai  and  the  Ocrmaoa.  Bf  whom  the  hoKiUir  m  bcKtUl,  miM 
MDiequnitl;  apoD  wbocn  the  npnwch  ofpatdj  ought  to  fall,  M  *  pfDfafein,  thu 
UbOure  Under  tome  difflcultr-  Csaar  ihieolhe  bolt  upon  (he  tnihiwui  but  ae- 
'  lenl  penona  at  Rome  were  penuadeil,  that  <t  wai  he  vho  h»d  violated  the1Ut}ra( 
.  the  ncgodatkiD  t  and  wbta  tbe  leiiate  wen  decReiog  htip  hoooon  for  hia  esplotta 
In  thU  campaign,  Cato  nie  it  at  hu  opinion,  that  Cksbi  shouM  be  delivered  nn  to 
flwOanuHi*;  10  the  cod  (hat  be  alrae  might  mSei  the  puftiihrAent  ofba  brnidi 
of  (aith.aad  the  a^CDin  wealth  not  be  answerable  foe  it  to  gods  or  men. 

"It  lidifflciikti)3edde  upmapcint  (o  bbtcUrS,  and-EOncembiswfaich  tfaeiD. 
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iHWiCtMar  resplved  neitlierto,^iYe  ^udien^.to  thf.sm- 
bassadors  of  the  (jrennaQs,  npr^dipit.them  to.ten^s  ^f 
j;oBce,«!eiiig they  had  treacberQusljsolicitedforatruce, 
;aDd  qfterw^rd. broke  it  theiqselves.  He  lil^ewis^  con- 
r^er«4  thatjt  would  be  downright  madnc;ss  to  d^hf 
.G«qiu3g  to  8|i  action,. till  the  Qerman  #rmy  should  te 
-^ugmeDt^byth^ircsTalry,then&hseiit;  and  t^si^^s, 
life  y^  perfectly. »f ell  acquaint^  with, the  leyity.pftl^ 
;Ctauls„amoiig  whtnu  the  successful,  attack:  ^ade  ))y  the 
.Qeiwan&hadgiventbemacoiuiderable reputation.  A 
'.vecy  Ipcky  accident  fell  out  to  bring  about  Ctesar's  puf- 
,^aa:Tor>tbeyeryn^tii>>oTifing.the^ennaDs,  persist* 
.  B^in  tb^ir  tFcsichery.aiid  di^simulatioo,  came  in  gr«at 
iPM^nhefs  to  his  (amp  ;,a}t  their  no^i^ty  making  part  (^f 
:tti6,ei»im»y.  'Their-preteD4cd,<J£>ign  in  comiugwaa, 
.-^.rivdipate  themselves  |n  regard  tp  what  had  happened 
tbe^dsy  be^ire;  but  their.fealmotiye  was.to,obt^n,  if 
.p^sable,  another  insidious  truce.  Csesar,  overjoyed  t^o 
iltaveitheQi  Uuis^his  power,  caused  them  to  he  secured; 
and  uxWBedititelydreyr  his  forces  out;  of  the  camp.  The 

.  tcnstcfCanT,DDoiMb«nd,JeMailbeir«^H*flii'r*'^<*i  MidlMtrHlMdpU' 
titlitj,  on  dK  ollkcr,  may  luVe  cuiitd  C«u>  bc^and  due  bouiidi.  It  ii  kuoini  thM 
Cauiwu  nottcrupukuiin  monb"  [forbcwuloo  niuch  (ddletal  to  gallmatrjrj, 
.  ■' bu  Us  proMldii^  venftuk  *nd  EEouniut,  U  Uul  oulwardlj  aoi  ir>B  bav  litds 
cue  MMTer  he  look  lohiTc  truth  ^nd  juicice  nmllTOn  hU  tide,  he  klwiyi  ilfecied 
to  hare  Ibe  appcannoeB  of  tban.  It  muri,  nereruielas,  be  kllowtd,  that  upftft- 
ancci  >re  not  for  him  hae.  It  ii  not  probable,  thii  1100  honnnen  ihouhl  think  of 
'  Mtlading  5000."  Surdj  It  ii  Ifu  pntiablc,  ib«t  SOO  horte  ihoold  beat  MOO,  un- 
los  the  Utta  woe  'f  nrptiwd  and  uapnpved  (■■  Cbmi  uj>  ibej  woe)  beuuie 
truatingioihetiucegnmledattlienienij'irequat.''  M.  Cr«irapioc«dii  "Aid 
•tut  >e<mi  (o  pron  the  govd  faith  «C(heOecm*iu  it,  ihti,  the  day  aftn  the  bMtk, 
tlwT  KDl  ibcdt  dqititiet  again  lo  Cpaar,  M  make  apoli^iu,  and  to  coniinut  ihcne- 
gDUation."  IfdK7WeTeperSdiDuiiiiattKkuiBtlwKarinaiicfTili7,it)>Da«ond« 
tbalCaauilunredDDTpgud  to  iheirapoIpgj.Lut  conudered  ibem  ai  no  Im  par. 
tUiout  in  iheii  Dew  dtpuutian.  But,  viih  relulon  iDllie  notableadTica  laid  tohafo 
baeo  giicabjr  Cate  tctbewnate,  vbM  eridoue  U  then  of  the  fact.  tbatCato^ld 
deliTathatopiiuori?  Itittuffidmilf  mnanted?  WhaiitbeblaloriantliatRairdi 
-  it  ?.  PluUich,  the  onlj  vtUa  rv  hiT^  vho  meniJoni.  tha  matter,  girea  u*  Taoitriui 
Ocmlouaroi^aiufaority.  And  irba  "M  ihu  Tanuaiui or  Tanmiiua l>  (Ueiadud 
bf  SuetoniiM  for  tneial.  tajca  of  the  ilaiideniua  kfnd^that  earrjluheeof  pwbalii' 
lit^O  Voariui,  ooDcenung  tiiia,  wriu*  tb<u:  "  Ei  Senecn  Tcrbla  li^att,  fiiiaN  j),  q)m. 
anoalea  Tunual,  quilei  flli  Voluil,  qoi  radem  viiit  leinpoR.  De  eo  ne  CatuHub:  Lm.  L  t. 
'  Amalea  Vaimlt  cacata.cbart^^ "  c  12. 

AM  tolbli,tfaegRBt  nnllkelihoad  thuC*ti>,aiTioiuaad  malidouta)  be  waa, 
eTOO  abnoit  to  mx&iew,  TihenereT  CB**i*a  nauu  waa  !n  nutation,  ahould  vet  rt. 
^penhiaweakntialo  tognatadcpae,  *a,lii  tlle«ollt^'llhlpofCr•anI*BnaPom• 
,  pej,  to.  give  an  i^fice  ctncenung  CBtar,  wtuch  ai  inj  £k(n«  muii  upAu'adiKUai 
-  ana  lai^McUalitb 
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cavalry,  whom  he  supposed  terrified  by  the  late  disaster, 
were  commanded  to  follow  in  the  rear. 

Having  drawn  up  his  army  in  three  lines,  and  made 
a  very  expeditious  march  of  eight  miles,  he  appeared 
before  the  enemies'  camp.  Their  consternation  was 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  unexpectedness  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  absence  of  their  own  oflBcers  j  they 
had  hardly  time  to  take  counsel,  or  to  arm:  their  camp 
was  presently  forced :  the  women  and  children  betook 
themselves  to  flight  on  al!  sides.  Csesar  sent  the  ca- 
valry in  pursuit  of  them :  theGennans,  hearing  a  noiae 
behind  them,  and  seeing  their  wivesand  children  put  to 
the  sword,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled  out  of  the 
camp.  Being  arrived  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and 
Meuse,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  their  flight 
any  farther,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  river  j 
where,  through  fear,  weariness,  or  the  force  of  the 
current,  they  almost  all  perished.  And  thus  the  Ro- 
mans, without  the  loss  of  a  man,  put  an  end  to  this 
formidable  war.  Caesar  oflfered  those  of  the  Germans 
whom  he  had  detained  in  his  camp  liberty  to  depart : 
but  they,  dreading  the  resentment  of  the  Gauls,  whose 
lands  they  had  ravaged,  chose  rather  to  continue  with 
him,  and  they  obtained  bis  consent. 

Csesar  had  various  reasons  for  resolving  to  lead  his 
army  over  the  Rhine :  but  what  chiefly  swayed  him  was, 
that,  seeing  the  Germans  were  so  easily  induced  to 
transport  their  forces  into  Gaul,  he  thought  it  might  be 
of  no  small  service  to  let  them  see  that  the  Romans 
wanted  neither  resolution  nor  ability  to  transport  an 
army  into  Germany.  Add  tothis,  that  thecavalryofthe 
Usipetesand  Tenchtheri,  who  having  passed  the  Meuse 
(as  was  above  related)  to  forage  and  plunder,  and 
escaped  thereby  the  disaster  of  the  late  defeat,  had,  upon 
receiving  the  news  of  it,  repassed  the  Rhine,  and  re- 
tired into  the  territories  of  the  Sicambri ;  •  and  Cseaar, 
having  demanded  that  these  troops  should  be  delivered. 
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up  to  him,  had  received  for  answer,  "  That  the 
BJiioe  was  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire :  that 
if  he  thought  it  unjustifiable  io  the  Germans  to  pass 
over  into  Gaul  without  his  leave,  upon  what  pretence 
could  he  claim  any  power  or  authority  on  the  German 
^ide  of  that  river?" 

But  Cssar  had  a  third  reason :  for  the  Ubii,  who 
alone,  of  all  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  him,  entered  into  alliance  with  him, 
and  given  him  hostages,  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
come  to  their  assistance,  they  being  very  hard  pressed 
bytheSuevi.  They  said,  that  his  showing  himselfin 
Germany  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  secure  repose 
to  them  for  the  future;  and  they  offered  him  boats  to 
transport  his  l^ons. 

-  Ciesar  thought  that  it  was  neither  safe,  nor  for  the  c«« 
dignity  of  the  Roman  name,  to  make  use  of  boats  for  bridge  one 
crosdng  the  Rhiae.  To  build  a  bridge  would  be  diffi-  "*"  *"™*' 
cult,  on  account  of  the  breadth,  depth,  and  rapidity  of 

the  river :  nevertheless  he  undertook  it ;  and  the  work 
was  completed  in  ten  days,  reckoning  from  the  time 
they  began  to  bring  the  timber  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Ctesar  led  over  his  army;  and  leaving  a  strong  guard 
on  each  side  the  stream,  marched  directly  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Sicambri ;  who,  so  soon  as  they  heard 
that  the  bridge  was  begun,  had,  by  advice  of  the  Usi- 
petes  and  Tenchtheri,  withdrawn,  with  their  effects, 
into  the  neighbouring  woods  and  deserts.  Cssar  made 
but  a  short  stay  in  their  country,  burnt  their  villages, 
cut  down  their  com,  and  marched  into  the  territories  of 
the  Ubii.  The  Suevi,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  their 
national  council,  acted  as  the  Sicambri,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  all  such  as  were  able  to  bear  arms  met, 

-  by  command,  at  a  place  of  general  rendezvous,  in  the 
very  heart  of  their  country,  there  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  Romaos,  and  give  them  battle.  But  Ca;sar,  having 
accomplished  all  he  inteuded,  in  carrying  his  arms  over 
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the  ftlliiie,  which  was  W  spread  a  ittiivehal  terror 
attiolig  the  GeiTnans,-  take  vengeance'  df  the  Sicarabri, 
And  set  the  Ubii  j(t  liberty,  after  a  stay  of  only  iightUeil' 
days  in  Gerinaiiy;  led'  bJick  his-  dftny  irittj-  Giaul,  atitf 
briilte  down  t\vi  bridge.- 
^^^  Though  but  a  small  part  of  the  sihniher  ho*  re- 
ej^""  mainetfjCsesarresoIvedtopassoTerinto  Britain,  having 
certain  intelligence  that,  in  all  hir  wars  with  the  Gauls,- 
they  had  constantly  received  assistance  from  thence. 
fife  /or6saW  th^t  the  season  of  the  year  wduid  riot  permit 
him  to  finish  tlie  eiiterprisej  yet  hi  thought  it  wo«I(f 
be  of  00  smdl  advantage,  should  he  only  take  a  view  o^ 
the  island,  learn  the  temper  and  manners  of  the  in-' 
fcabitant^,andacqa:ainthimseTfwiththe  coast,  harbour^,' 
and  landing-places,  to  all  which  the  Gauls  were  ^rfec^ 
Strangers.  The  merchants  who  traded  thither,  ancf  of 
TVhotn  h6  inquired,  could  neither  fell  bhn  what  was  the 
extent  of  thfe  island,  nor  ^'hst  v?as  the  strength  of  the 
natiOAfs  that  inhabited  it,  nor  their  skill  in  war,  niot  WhM 
harboutS  they  had,  fit  to  reserve  large  ships,  Forwliieh 
reason,  before'  he  ettTiarRed,  he  thought  proper  to  s^d 
C^.  Voluserius  with  d  galley,  to  get  some  knowledge  of 
these  things ;  comhiifndihg  him  to  return  ivith  all  ex- 
pedition, when  he  had  informed  himself  its  fuHy  ai 
opportunity  Would  allow.  Ctesar  himselfmarched  with 
his  whole  army  into  the  terriiorifes  of  the  MOrini ;  be- 
cause thence  was  the  nfearest  passage  into  Britain.  Herfe 
he  ordered  a  great  many  shijjs  from  the  neighbouring 
ports  to  attfend  him,  ahd  the  fleet  vthich  he  had  madfe 
use  of  the  year  before  in  his  war  with  the  Veneti. 

Meanwhile  the  Britons,  having  notice  of  his  desigti 
by  the  merchants  that  refidrted  td  their  island,  am- 
bassadors ftdin  ihdtiy  of  their  stites  cdme  to  him  With 
an  offet-of hbstages,  and  gubmisMonto  the  duthoHtytff 
the  people  6f  Rome.  To  these  atnbassddors  he  gave  a 
favourable  audience,  add,  exholtihg  them  to  codtinub 
in  the  same  wirid,  sent  them  back  into  their  own 
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eouDtry.  With  them  he  despatched  Comius;  vf)i<fm  he. 
had  constituted  king  of  the  Atrebates,  a  man,  Id  whose 
Tirtuet  wisdom,  and  fidelity,  be  greatly  coofided,  aii4 
wl>ose  auth(H*it7  in  t^e  island  was  very  conuderajile. 
To  him  hfi  gave  it  in  chaige  to  visit  as  m^y  states, 
^  he.  CQuIdi  ^d  perau4de  them  to  etft/^.  int(k  so, 
alliance  nith  ihe  H,omans}  letting  them  know,  ^t  th^ 
awpae  tiqo^  4^  C^Mf*  deugoed,  as  soop.  as  possihl^ 
t9<  coi4e  over  in  persop  into  th^ir  island. 

Volus^DUS)  having  t^k^  a  view  of  the  country,  ap 
fyr-  as  it  was  possible  fpr  a  mai^  who  w^s  resolved  no^ 
to  (|ui(  hii^sbi^  9F  trust,  hu^self  in  t|w  huads;  9f  the 
tiarbarianB,.  r^tiiryed  on  (l^e  ^h  day,  a^d  ac^u^i^^ 
Cesar  with  h^s  discoivenes. 

While  Cebsu*  f  oati^ued  ii^  the  country  of  the  Mor 
rinii  fo^r  tl^  ssk^  of  getting  ready  his  fle^t,  deputies 
Arrived  from  al9iost  f^l  tl^^ir  «aptoii^  to  exciue  tl^ 
\at^  war  with  the  people  pf  |lom^,  and  to  prctmise  tp 
entire  sitbmiaui^n  for  the>  futMf^  This  fell  out  very 
«pportuQdy }  because  a,  war  with  these  p^ple  would 
have  obliged  him  to  postpone  his  expedition  into 
Britain.  He  therefore^  ordered  them  to  send  him  a 
grefit  punther  of  hostages;  ai)d  on.  (heir  compliance, 
received  tt^em  into  hfs  friendshipr  Having  got  toge- 
ther about  eighty  trsn^rt^  he  thought  tl^es^  woqld 
be  SMfficient  for  ferrying  over  tv^o  legions.  His  galleys 
he  distributed  to  his  guiip8|or,  lieutenants,  and  chief 
officers  of  the  Tiavy-  f'igll^Q  v^sel^  wfiich  be  had 
appointed  tp  transport  his  cavalry,  v^^re  detained  by 
eontf-ary  wind^  $(;  a  po^  ahoi)t  eight  miles  pff.  The 
rest  of  the  array,  under  th^  command  of  Tituriua 
Sid>inus  and  }>.  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  w^re  sent  against 
the  l^^n^iii  and  those  cantons  of  the  Morini  which 
,hsd  not  suhmitted.  P.  Sulpjcius  Rufus  bad  the 
phgrge  of  the  ^artiovir  where  he  emharl^ed,  with  ^ 
strong  garrigoif  to  maint^  it. 

Iliiggs  being  yi  this  qianner  settled,  and  the  wind 
*pri^i}ff  up  ^Wi  Ct^ar  weighed  ^chts  iibout  mi^- 
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night,  ordering  the  cavalry  to  embark  at  the  other 
port,  and  follow  him.  About  nine  in  the  morning  he 
himself,  with  a  part  of  the  fleet,  reached  the  coast  of 
Britain,  where  he  saw  all  the  clifia  covered  with  the 
enemies'  forces.  From  those  clifis  it  waa  easy  for 
them  to  pour  down  their  javelins  upon  the  Romans.- 
Not  thinking  this,  therefore,  a  convenient  landing- 
place,  he  cast  anchor  at  thi-ee  in  the  afternoon,  pur- 
posing to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  fleet. 
Meanwhile,  having  called  the  lieutenants  and  military 
tribunes  together,  he  informed  them  of  what  he  had 
leamt  from  Volusenus;  instructed  them  in  the  part 
they  were  to  act;  and  particularly  exhorted  them  to 
do  every  thing  with  readiness  and  upon  a  signal  given, 
^reeably  to  the  rules  of  military  discipline:  expe- 
dition and  despatch  being  more  especially  requisite  in 
sea-affairs,  because  of  all  the  most  liable  to  sudden 
changes.  Having  dismissed  them,  and  finding  both 
the  wind  and  weather  favourable,  he  made  the  signal 
for  weighing  anchor,  and,  after  sailing  about  eight 
miles  farther,  he  arrived  at  a  smooth  open  shore. 

But  the  barbarians,  perceiving  his  design,  had  sent 
before  them  their  cavalry,  and  their  chariots,  such  as 
they  commonly  made  use  of  in  battle ;  and,  following 
with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  endeavoured  to  oppose  his 
landing.  And  indeed  the  di£BcuIty  of  effecting  it  was 
great  on  many  accounts ;  for  the  Roman  ships  drew  so 
much  water,  that  they  could  not  come  very  near  the 
shore ;  and  it  was  a  painful  service  for  the  soldiers, 
loaded  with  aweight  ofar^our,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  place,  to  leap  from  the  ships,  and,  wading  breast- 
high  through  the  waves,  encounter  an  enemy  j  who, 
standing  upon  dry  ground,  or  advancing  only  a  little 
way  into  the  water,  had  the  free  use  of  their  arms; 
and,  knowing  perfectly  the  ground,  could  also  boldly 
spur  on  their  horses  against  the  invaders.  All  these 
circumstances  spread  a  terror  among  the  Romans; 
wholly  strangers  to  this  way  of  Bghting,  they  showed 
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hot  their  wonted  alacrity,  and  cheerful  readiness  to  ad- 
Vfinee  against  the  eaemy.  Cfesar,  observing  this,  or- 
dered some  of  his  galleys,  which  drew  less  water  than 
his  transports,  to  drawnearer  the  8hore,and  endeavour, 
by  showers  of  darts  from  the  engines  *  which  they  car~  * 
ried,  to  drive  the  enemy  to  some  distance.  This  proved 
of  considerable  service  to  them:  for  the  surprise  oc- 
casioned by  the  m^e  of  the  galleys,  the  motion  of  the 
oars,  andtheplayingofthe  engines,  made  thebarbariaoff 
halt,  and  presently  after  begin  to  give  back.  But  the 
Roman  soldiers  still  demurring  to  leap  into  the  sea, 
chiefly  because  of  the  depth  of  the  water  in  those  parts, 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion,  having  first 
invoked  the  gods  for  success,  cried  out  aloud,  **  Follow 
me,  fellow-soldiers,  unless  you  will  betray  the  Roman 
eagleinto  the  hands  of  the  enemy:  for  my  part,  I  am 
resolved  to  discharge  my  duty  to  Caesar  and  the  com" 
monwealth."  Instantly  he  jumped  into  the  sea,  ad.^ 
vanced  with  the  eagle,  and  was  followed  by  all  thafc 
were  in  the  ship :  which  being  perceived  by  those  iif 
the  other  vessels,  they  also  did  the  like,  and  boldly  ap- 
proached the  enemy. 

The  Britons  defended  themselves  with  resolution : 
nor  were  the  Romans  able  to  get  Hnn  footing,  till 
Ctesar  ordered  some  small  boats  to  be  manned  with 
recruits,  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  foremost  ranks ; 
by  which  means  they  were  soon  enabled  to  put  the 
enemy  to  the  rout.  But  as  the  cavalry  were  not  yet 
arrived,  Csesar  could  not  pursue  the  runaways,  nor  ad- 
vance  far  into  the  island. 

■  The  vanquished,  soon  after  their  defeat,  despatched 
ambassadors  to  CEeaar  to  sueforpeace,  offeringhostages 
and  an  entire  submission  to  his  commands.  With  these 
'ainba88ad(H's  came  Comius,  whom  Caesar  (as  above  re- 
lated) had  sent  before  him  into  Britain.  The  native* 
had  seized  him  as  soon  as  he  landed,  and,  though 
-charged  with  a  commission  from  Cssar,  thrown  hint 
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ifitoiruiB.  UpoD  the  Late  defeat,  tbey  tbougLt  propec 
ta  relesefr  him  aad  send  him  back;  castii)^  the  blame 
upota  the  multitude.  Caasar,  after  some  reproaches  for 
hwii^  b^pi&the-wair  a^^aioat  him  after  they  bad  sent 
amhasudora  to  him  into  Gaul  to  8ae:S»F  pQace>  sileDgth 
t|old.themi  he  would  forgive:  their  fauk;  aad  covmanded 
them  toseudacertwu  number  ofhestages.  Part.werQ 
deliwred  immediately,  and  the  rest,  aa  lining  at  some 
di8tMice,the7  prraused  to  seod  is  a  lew  days,  in  the 
iBcaBtiiae  they  disbanded  their  tnx^ ;  and  theqeTera) 
chiefs  came  to  Cassor's  camf^  to  negotiate  their  ow 
cooeeras  tmd  thoae  of  the  stated  to  which  they  bek>Dge(k '^ 
a  peace  being  thus  couoluded  ^f  d^ys  a&er  Ce^ai:*8 
amraL  in  Britain. 

Th*  eighteen  transports  appointed  to  carry  the  ca^ 
'P.  STB.  Talry,ofwbom  we  have  spoken  above,  *^putto  sea  wiUi 
a  gentle  gtde:  Iwt,  when  they  bad  so  near  appro8die4 
the  coast  aft  to  be  within  view  of  the  camp,  so  violent 
8 aterm  all  on  a  sudden  aroae,  that,  bang  nnabte  to  hold 
ea  their  course,  some  were  obliged  to  return  to  tlw 
port  whence  they  set  out^  aad  others  driven  to  th^ 
fai-ther  end  of  the  island  westward,  not  without  gc^^ 
danger.  There  they  cast  anckor:  but  thew4vesri»ing 
very  lugh,  so  as  to  fill  the  sh^>8  with  water>  they  wQt^ 
again,  in  tlie  night,  obliged  to  stand  out  to  sea  4pd 
nuke  f(H'  the  continent  of  Gaul.  Th»t  very  night  it 
happened  to  be  full  moon,  when  (be  tides  upon  th9  aeaf 
coast  8lway8.rise  highest,  a  thing,  in  those  d«y%  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Romans.  Thus,  at  one  and  the  eain? 
time,  the  galleys,  which  Caesar  had  caused  to  be  drawp 
up  on  the  strand,  and  the  tran^rts  that  were  at  anchor 
In  the  road,  were  raised  up,  tossed  about,  and  beat  tp 
pieces  by  the  tempestuous  waves.  Nor  was  it  po^bl^ 
to  attem[^any  thing  for  their  presei-vation.  This  disr 
aster  spread  a  general  cooBtomation  through  the  cwnp ; 
for  there  were  no  other  ships  to  carry  baok  the  troops, 
por  any  materials  to  r^iair  those  that  bad  bflW  disable 
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by  t^e  teoapdst.  And,  as  it  hod  been  all  aUmg  Cssa/s 
design  £6  winter  in  Gaut,  he  -vns  wheHy  without-  com 
t&tnthuat-the  tnKips. 

All  this  being  koowA  tftnong  the  British  ehieft» 
who,  after  tbe  battle,  had  repaired  (as  was  jost  new 
said)  tffCesar's  camp,  they  began  to  hold  eonlerenees- 
imongthenwelves.  Tbey  plainly  saw  that  the  Remans- 
were  destitute  of  eavalry,  shipping,  uid  eora ;  and 
jAdged  from  the  sWtbHness  of  their  camp,  that  the 
numbtt*  of  their  troops  wtu  bat  moonsiderable;  ki 
which  notion  they  were  the  more  confirmed,  because' 
Caatfr,  having  broagbC  oter  the  legiotts  witheat  bag- 
gage, had  occasion  to  encloBe  but  a  small  spot  df 
grotmd.  They  ihoi^ht,  therefore,  they  had  ntfw  » 
fiat  opftdrtuftjty  to  rid  ^ien»efves  <^  the  invaden, 
And  e^etdally  put  a  stop  t»  aH  ftrtare  irtteispt»  ttpam 
i^tiain;  Having,  therefctfe, entered  tcrtoaconfederacy, 
ihey  gtitAaMy  lefl  the  eadip,  and  b^o  to  draw  the 
islanders  togefbef*.  Bat  Css«r,  tboiigh  he  was  nofr 
yet  ftppfised  of  their  design,  yet  c^onjeeturifig  their  in- 
tention, from  the  disaster  which  had  befdlen  his  fleets 
and  the  delays  formed  in  relation  to  the  hostages,  niado 
ptepHtviitrbs  accordingly.  He  seofe  reapers  every  day 
into  the  fields,  and  uored  his  csmp  with  corn.  TIm 
timbei'  of  the  ships  that  had  been  most  damaged  he 
otdered  td  be  made  use  of  in  repairing  the  rest,  sendit^ 
to  G&ul  for  what  other  materials  he  wanted.  As  the 
soldiei^  W^re  indefatigable  In  this  service,  his  fleet  was 
soon  in  a  condition  to  sail,  being  diminished  only  by 
twelve  ships.  During  these  transactions,  a  cloud  of 
dust  appeared  suddenly  on  the  side  where  the  seventh 
legion  wad  supposed  to  be  fori^ng<  As  but  one  field 
t-eiuained  uni^aped,  the  enemy  snapected  that  the 
Bomaiis  would  go  thither  to  forage;  and  had  there- 
fore hid  thetnselves,  during  the  night,  in  the  woods, 
there  waiting  till  the  reapers  had  quitted  their  arm^ 
itnd  dispencd  themselves  for  the  work  iA  hand:  then 
sallying  out  on  a  sudden,  they  began  to  surround  them 
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wltk  hoTBes  and  chariots.     Cssar,  conjecturing  how 
i^atters  went,  -  marched  away  with  the  cohorts  that 
were  upon  guard,  and  ordered  those  that  were  in  the 
camp  to  folJkiw  him  as  soon  as  possible.     He  had 
gone  but  a  little  way^,  when  he  saw  his  meo  with 
great  difficulty  susUining  the  light,  being  driven  into 
a  small  compass,  and  exposed  on  all   sides  to  the 
darts  of  the  assailants.  Upon  his  ^proach  the  enemy, 
made  a  stand,  and  the  Romans  recovered  from  their 
fear.     However,  Caesar,  not  thinking  it  a  proper 
time  for  a  general  engagement,  stood  awhile  facing 
the  enemy,  and  then  led  back  bis  l^ions  to  the 
<!&mp.     Tlie  continual  rains  that  followed  for  some 
daya  both  kept  the  Romaus  within  their  intrencb- 
qients,  and  withheld  the  enemy  from  attacking  them. 
Meantime  the  Britons  despatched  messengers  into 
all  parts  to  make  known  to  their  countrymen  how 
iavourable  an  opporiunity  they   had  of  enrichii^ 
themselves  with  spoil,  and  of  securing  themselves  for 
ever  from  all  future  invasions,  oy  forcing  the  camp 
of  the  R(Hnana,  whose  number  was  very  small.     By 
this  means  having  drawn  together  a  grei^  body  of 
horse  and  foot,  they  boldly  advanced  towards  the 
Roman  intrenchments.     Csesar  drew  up  his  legions 
in  order  of  battle  before  the  camp,  and  gave  the 
Britons  so  warm  a  reception,  that  they  presently  turned 
-their  backs  and  fled.     He  pursued  them,  with  great 
slaughter,  till  his  men  were  out  of  breath  -,  and  tbea 
returned  to  his  camp.    The  Britons,  disheartened  by 
the  loss  they  bad  sustained,  despatched  ambassadors 
the  same  day  to  sue  for  peace;  which  Csesar  readily 
granted,  upon  their  promising  to  send  him  over  into 
Gaul  double  the  number  of  hostages  he  had  required 
before.     His  want  of  horse,  and  the  fear  of  exposing 
his   fleet  to  another  storm,  if  he  stayed   tUl   the 
equinox,  made  him  hasten  his  departure.    The  same 
night  therefore,  the  wind  proving  favourable,   he 
weighed  anchor,  sod  arrived  safe  in  Gaul ;  whence 
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he  immediately  wrote  to  the  senate,  acquaiDting  tbem 
Tnth  bisexpIoitsinBritain;  forwhichasuppItcation,or 
general  thankagiving,  was  decreed  fpr  twenty  days.  ■ 

The  Britons,  it  would  seem,  were  not  much  awed 
hy  Caesar's  arms ;  for  of  all  the  states  who  had  promised 
to  send  him  hostages,  two  only  performed  their  en- 
gagements. He  resolved  therefore  to  make  a  new  de- 
scent the  following  spring  with  a  more  powerful  Beet 
and  army.  With  this  riew,  before  he  returned  to 
Italy,  where  he  usually  passed  a  partof  the  winter,  he 
ordered  his  lieutenants  to  refit  the  old  ships,  and  build 
as  many  new  ones  as  they  could. 

When  he  had  finished  what  he  had  to  do  in  Cisalpine 
Ganl,  he  set  out  for  lUyricum,  upon  advice  that  the 
Firastffi,  a  people  of  that  country,  were  making  de- 
vastations in  the  province  [that  is,  in  those  parts  of 
Illyricum  which  recognized  the  Roman  government]. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  ordered  the  several  states 
.  to  furnish  their  contingents,  and  appointed  a  place  of 
general  rendezvous.  Cssar  was  put  to  no  other  trouble 
than  that  of  appearing  in  the  country  to  compel  the 
injurious  barbarians  to  give  hostages  and  make  satis- 
faction for  the  damage  they  had  done. 
[feae  of  home  699.''3 

The  order  which  Ctesar  had  \eh  with  his  lieutenants 
had  been  executed  with  such  diligence  during  his 
absence,  that,  at  his  return  into  Gaul,  he  found  600 
transport  ships,  and  twenty-eight  galleys,  ready  to  be 
launched  in  a  few  days.  He  ordered  the  whole  fleet  to  J;,^^  ^ 
rendezvous  at  port  Itius,  the  island  being  there  not 
above  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  continent :  but  be- 
cause the  Treviri  seemed  disposed  to  rebellion,  having 
neither  appeared  at  the  general  diets  of  Gaul,  nor  sub- 
mitted to  the  orders  of  the  republic,  and  were  reported 
to  have  even  solicited  assistance  from  Germany,  he 
marched  into  their  territories  with  four  legions  and 

<See  uboTC,  p.  03,  Ac  forthoietraniuulionsat  Rome  oTlhe  yor  098,  vbertin 
C*ui  waa  Inlereiled. 
'  h.  Domltiui  Ahenob«bu>,  and  App,  Cliudiui  Pulch-r,  consul*. 
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AOOihorae-^  .'being  deskouftlMitallj'to-quifl&.GAuMM^Qrft 
'he engaged  in  his. enterpnaeagaiDflt  Britain.  TCwo.af 

the  principal  men  of  the  Treriri,  Indutiomaitts  *ad 
iCingetorix,  were  at  this  time  /competitHs  fw-  the 
•mpreme  authority.  Ubelatter,  aoflOona8.heh«Brtt.itf 
-the  arriTal  o(Gteaar,came  to'hiqi  andaasui-ed  him,  that 
-be  and  all  his  party-would  continue.iinnito  their  duty. 

The  other  aoon  after  submitted,  finding  .himielf  de- 
'serted  by  same  principal  m«n  ef  his  onn  party.  Cirav 
^exacted  ofhimftOOhast^es.among.whomiweveto  be 
ihis  >Bon,  and  all  his  'Dcareit  .relatioiia,  i  ^>eci6ed .  by 

name.  IndutiomarusieompUed:  BeTer^deaaCosac, 
48seiiA]ing4lltheprincipat-n»enof  iriieTBe,'rooon«iled 
'tbemooeafter  ano^ertoCingetmrix^tbiokiogfit'Ofim- 
-portance  to  establish  thoroughly  the  attthority^fA  nail, 
lof  whose  invit^bje  attachment  he  bad  peceivcd.«aa- 

•rincing  proofs. 

This  affiur  being  settled,  Caittr  baatroed  ^tb  his 
I  l^liMii  tioportit  ius, '  nbeie  be  jfonDdiOOQ  GAllicJbhOiWi 

'  ■'Gilkii  orBmlopw. 

MlddL  '  "  Cawi  «M  oair  apaa  bbxccopd  mKditJiM  ioio  SiinfPvKtivh  i^ed  fm^ 

p.  4M.  («Ik  ind  expectation  at  Rome,  and  gave  Cicem-no  small  cim«in  for  the  ufetyof 

-  Uifantbs;  «lw,  H  DM  of  GapK*!  licutcvnlB,  ma  U  bni  a  ooMi^ViUs  paKia  it. 

But  the  BCQiuTiti  which  he  ttceive^  from  the  pEace  soon  eoied  him  of  hia  apprdi^- 

riono,  b;  tnranDing  him,  that  llun  wwoodifaiB  cliIi«to  btz.er.fiuifelarlKta 

AdQnlnt.     *^'  attempt;  no  dougpr.trom  the  people,  no  tpoili  from  theoiimlij.     In  a  letter 

I.  16.  toAtticaa:  '  We  are  jn  tuipeue  (ta}^lie)>hi>uttlMjQnti>h  war:  lltictrtun  that 

Ad  Ail         tbeacceii  Df.the.wlud.usnonglf  fonified;  wd  it  i«  kaOwD  ^ig  aliCfdr,  Ibat 

L  I6L  '  tlKnknotapuriofiiJirn  in  ft,  nix  any  ihirg  ehw  but  iIakii  oT.Thim  ]">u  *<U 

'  '  '        '  itten."     In  aDOtbtr  Jo  Xtelt*- 

n  tfa»  alaad:  If  aoj-TOu  luve 

- lrU*ktou«.' 

"FromilKirnillaia  of  ihiiUnd  (uraDr.  MiddleKHi)«nec«iUMthdpRaeet- 
-.ing  PB  the  Hiifiiabig  fate  ■udTeTCilatK«uofkiicdi|aMihB<''Ba)pe,oue  (hcinis- 
tten  of  the  worid,  uw«eatafarti,  empire,  and  glotj,  dow  liei  R^k  iq-dotb,  ig. 
'  BOnoce,  aod  poTcit]' ;  <aalaved  to  tlwoW^iiid  aa  vdl  isto  Iha  moM  cotitcoiMiUe 
oC^iiiiliiiuparptiilmaadidigiouiimMBtuniirtiihthiaRtiiMe.cqunq^iancK^dj 
the  jeat  and  ooolaiipt  of  the  polite  Romany  fi  beconie  the  happj  mi  of  libo^, 
-flentfiand  lattaa,flouTisbing:in  bU  thaaiu  aod  KSDtnentixM'dnllifei  yet  Tup. 
idDit,  parbapa,  the  nme  tourge  which  Roow  iuelf  bad  nuibefottit;  ^omiinuouo 
,  indkwtiy  to  wealth,  from  wealth  (o  luxury,  iromluiuty  lo  an.ia)pMieBCBOfdiaci. 
pUneand  complioBofmorala:  till,  by  atoul  degenetaey  and  lo»  of  virtue,  beinp 
'  inownripe  fbt  deitrucdon,  it  ftlli  a  prer  at  lax  to  HHne  hanly  awiawr,  and,  witb 
l-tna  Igaa  of  liliaty,-l*iiag  ewy  ifamg  dta  tbat.ia  valuable,  m>a  gndDally  t^ifu 
into  ill  orUuI  tarbanaiD." 

iHilatefiectloDiaondoubledly  *«ry  jBdiclo««aabr  aa  ItMvda  lhr.daoger,ta 
■whUi  our  country,  with  napict  to  its  libei^ea,  ia  expooed  by  uicoanuptiao  ofila 
moral;:  butirtio  would  iwt  Imagine  tbal,  Id  tfae  opii^n  of  tb»  aulbor,  anciatit 
.  Borne  waa-ftee  ftom  supeniliian  and  teU^mi  impoMnieP .  Who  wwild  imagine 
that  die  autbor  had  writtoi  a  book  with  thU  litb  i  The  rdigioD  of  the  pica^t 


ntpectany,  I  dait^ay,  skilled  in  i*uaic  or  letten.'     InaDDdxrJo  Xtelta- 
Hua:  - 1  hear  that  thtM  is  not  an*  add  or  Silver  in  th.   " '     '    " 
p.Ftm.  ilMCUngtodobntlotikeantofthditchariotsaodflylN 
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»tid  dl'the  prime  nubility  «f  die  BBvei«I  slxtca  anenw 
U«d.  CtBsar'sdengn'wu  to  IcBve  behiod  him  s.&w 
Wiiy'Of  these  n<Mea,-'on  vhoK  fidelity  he -could  rely, 
«id  to  talce  theirett  intoiBritun  as  hostages,  in  orderto 
prevent  any  commotions  iu'Gaul  during  his^ahsenne. 

Among  thow  wfaoui  he  revived  to  carry.Bvniy  nith 
hi(D,wasDumnorix  the.£duan;beeaaielie.kiierwliim 
to  be  a  lover  ofnOT«lties^ambitioia,  entcrprisiiig,  and 
ofgrefttinterestand  authority  Among  thsCbuds.  Duia- 
norix  at  firti;  earnestly  reqaosted  to-'be  left  behind; 
Sometimes  protending  that  he  was- unused  to  ihie  sea* 
:md  ttniiA  ofit ;  tometitnes;  that  religious  engagements 
mquired  himto8tayathome:.butrfinding.hi8.'oe»aas 
•bad  no 'Weight  frith  Caesar, 'he  begin  to  eabai^amoog 
:tfae  Gallic.  Bofaies,  adTisix^:tliem  ootto. leave  thexon- 
4»iNit,  and  telling  then  that  Cesar's  iHtention  ms 
-'ondoabtedly  to  destroy  them  all;  bat  thatmot  during 
■to  doitin  their  ovm. country,  he' ftascarrying  them 
linto ^Britain,  Tvherehe  hwpcd  toifind  a:&TOuraUe'»p- 
:pertttnityofex0euttnghi8.cruelpnipote. 

'  OsMar,  though  fiallyinformediof  t^ese.practices,  yet, 
'in  eonsideratioin.of  theiEdui.a  Datim&rwhich  fa^hod 
■a«ngnlar  rt^rd^  satisfied  himelf nith  endeaTonringto 
-traverse  the  designs  of  the  malecontent;  bang  deter- 
'  ntn^;  nevertheless;  to  continue  inflexible,  and  to:pie- 
fer  the-  interests  tt(  the-connncmfvealth  to  every  ether 
-  consideration.  Wfaite  detained  at  the  port  about  five- 
I  and-tnventy-days,  ^ring  vrhich  thenerth-wcst  wind* 
-very  comnKU  on  tfaatcoost,  hinderedhim  ironi' sailing, 
he  studied  to' keep  Dumnorix  in  his  duty  byways.^f 
>  geQtlenessandpersua8ioninotneglectiBg,however,to 
ivatch  all  hismottons.  At  lengtb^tJie  mod  apringit^ 
.up&irV'beorderedbotti'horse'Bndfoot  to. embark.  '.As 
the  execution  of'this  order  universklly  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  camp,  Dumnorix  seized  the  opportonity 
to^^wofftheifiduaneavalry;  and  he  began  his  march 
JioUietvaiM.  GsbUt  had  early  notice  of  it,  instantly  pHt 
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a  Stop  to  the  embarkation,  and,  postpooing  every  other 
business,  sent  out  a  strong  party  of  horse  to  pursue  the 
.^^an,  and  bring  him  back.  Their  orderswere  to  kill 
him  in  case  of  disobedience  or  resistance.  They  over- 
took him  ;  he  refused  to  return,  defended  himself  sword 
in  hand,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  his  f<^owcrs, 
often  crying  out  to  them,  that  he  was  free,  and  the  sub-- 
ject  of  a  free  state,  llie  Romans,  pursuant  to  the 
-orders  they  had  received,  surrounded  and  slew  him; 
upon  which  all  the  ^duao  cavalry  returned  to  Ctesar. 
S^n»r"  ■^^  "*'"  C«sar,  leaving  Labienus,  with  three  legions 
lioDorBii.  and  2000  horse,  to  secure  the  port,  provide  com,  and 
have  an  eye  upon  the  transactions  of  the  continent,  em- 
barked on  board  his  vessels  the  same  number  of  horse, 
together  with  five  legions ;  and  weighing  anchor  about 
sunset,  arrived  with  his  whole  fleet,  the  next  day  by 
noon^  on  the  British  coast,  where  he  landed  without 
opposition,  in  the  same  place  which  he  hadfound  so  con- 
venient the  year  before.  The  Britons  had  assembled  in 
vast  multitudes  to  oppose  his  landing,  as  he  afterward 
understood  by  the  prisoners :  but,  being  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  80  numerous  a  fieet,  which,  with  the  vessels 
that  private  persons  had  provided  for  their  own  use, 
amounted  to  800  and  upward,  had  quitted  the  shore, 
and  retired  to  the  hills.  Ca»ar  left  tea  cohorts  aod 
'  SOO  horse  to  secure  the  fleet;  and  with  therestmarched 
'  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  whom,  agreeable  to  the  intelli- 
.  gence  he  had  received,  he  found  posted  on  the  farther 
'  ^^J?"'*  side  of  a  river,  *  about  twelve  miles  from  the  place  where 
sumr.  he  had  landed.  They  made  some  efforts  to  hinder  his 
'  passage,  but  were  quickly  driven  from  their  post,  and 
put  to  flight.  However,  the  day  being  far  spent,  Cesar, 
who  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  country,  would 
not  pursue  them,  but  chose  to  employ  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  fortifying  bis  camp. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  sent  out,  in  pursuitofthe 
enemy,hi8traops,  both  horse  and  foot,  divided  iutothree 
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bodies:  these  were  but  just  come  within  the  sight  of 
the  British  aniiy,  when  they  received  orders  froiD  Caesar 
to  proceed  do  fartber,but  to  return  to  the  camp.  Some 
horsemen,  despatched  byQ.  Atnus,  had  brought  him. 
word,  that  by  a  dreadful  storm  in  the  night  before,  his 
fleet  was  in  a  manner  destroyed.  This  made  him  hasten 
back  to  the  sea-side.  Forty  of  his  ships,  he  saw,  were 
entirely  lost,  and  the  rest  so  damaged  as  to  seem  almost 
irreparable.  Nevertheless,  he  set  all  the  carpenters  of 
both  the  fleet  and  the  army  to  work,  and  sent  over  to 
Gaul  for  others,  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  Labienua 
to  build  as  many  ships  as  he  could,  by  the  labour  of  the 
legions  that  were  with  him.  And,  to  prevent  the  like 
misfortune  thereafter,  he  drew  all  his  ships  on  shore, 
and  enclosed  them  within  the  fortiiications  of  his  camp. 
This  stupendous  work  was  completed  in  ten  days,  the 
soldiers  labouring  the  whole  time  without  intermission. 
The  ships  being  thus  secured,  and  the  camp  strongly 
fortifled,  he  left  the  same  troops  to  guard  it  as  before, 
and.  returned  to  the  place  where  he  had  ceased  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.     , 

Upon  his  arrival  he  found  their  numbers  greatly  in- 
creased.   The  chief  command  and  administration  of 
the  war  had,  by  common  con^nt,  been  conferred  upon 
Cassibelahus,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,*  whose  terri-  '.Tb*  p~- 
tones  (says  Cteiar;  were  divided  from  the  mantimeaieumd 
states  by  the  river  Thames  at  eighty  miles'  distance  ^"^ 
from  the  sea.    This  prince  hod  hitherto  been  engaged 
in  almost  continual  wars  with  his  neighbours:  but  the 
terror,  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  making 
the  Britons  unite  among  themselves,  they  intrusted 
him  with  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  Britons,  in  the  beginning,  gained  some  slight 
advantage  over  the  Romans,  surprised  and  astonished 
at  their  manner  of  employing  their  chariots  in  battle; 
but  tit  an  attempt  which  they  afterward  made  to  cut  off 
the  Roman  foragers,  they  suf^red  so  terrible  a  slaugh 
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ter  from  the  Roman  caralry  whom  Cawar  sent  to  the 
tssistBQce  of  the  foragers,  that  the  auxiliary  troopa  of 
Cassibelanos  abandoned  him,  returning  to  their  re- 
tpeetive  countries :  nor  did  the  Britons  any  more,  with 
their  united  forcea,  engage  the  Romans. 

Cflcsar  marched  towards  the  Thames,  in  order  to 
penetrate  into  the  kingdom  of  Cassibelanus.  The  river 
was  fordable  but  in  one  place,  and  not  there  without 
much  difSculty ;  and  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  great 
numbers  on  the  other  side :  they  had  likewise  fortified 
the  bank  with  sharp  stakes,  and  driven  a  great  number 
of  these  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  as  to  be  covered 
by  the  water.  Of  this  Caesar  had  intelligence  from 
prisoners  and  deserters :  nevertheless  he  undertook  to 
force  his  pass^e ;  and  he  succeeded.  The  legions  ad< 
▼anced  with  so  much  expedition  and  alacrity,  though 
up  to  their  necks  in  water,  that  the  enemy,  unable  to 
sustain  the  ohai^,  betook  themselves  to  flight. 

Cassibelanus  from  that  time  determined  to  avoid  a 
general  action :  disbanding  his  other  forces,  he  kept 
with  him  only  4000  chariots,  with  which  he  watched 
opportunities  to  out  off  the  Roman  str^glers ;  or, 
when  he  had  enticed  the  Romans,  by  a  pro^iect  of 
booty,  to  a  disadvantageous  ground,  to  stut  frtHu  hii 
umbush,  and  fall  upon  them  by  surprise.  These  fre- 
quent alarms  obliged  Csesar  to  order  his  cavalry  to 
keep  always  so  near  the  foot,  as  to  be  sure  of  having 
the  support  of  these  when  necessity  required. 

And  now  several  of  the  states  round  about  sent 
ambassadors  to  make  their  submission  to  Canar.  Of 
these  the  Trinobantes  were  the  first.  Their  king 
Imanuentius  had  been  put  to  death  by  Cassibelanus  ; 
and  Mandubratius,  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  prince, 
was  now  in  Csesar's  army,  to  whom  he  had  fled,  ev^a 
into  Gaul,  for  shelter  and  protection.  The  Trino- 
bantes desired  Cnsar  to  send  him  back  to  govern  them. 
They  obtained  thar  request ;  and  in  compliance  with 
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Cosir's  demmd^  lent;  bim  forty  hottM^a^  and  rap- 
plied  him  with  corn. 

Tbe  protection  gneted  to  ihe  Triaobantes  sectiriiig 
them  from  the  insults  of  the  soldiers,  several  other 
petty  states  Kst  ambaaoidora  to  Gssar,  and  svbntitted. 
Fimn  them  he  bad  intelligence,  that  he  waa  not  far 
from  the  capital''  of  Cassibelenus,  which  was  sitiratcd 
amidst  woodt  and  marshes  and  whither  gpreat  namben 
ofmenandcattleffereretired.  ThitberCecsarnarcbcd 
his  legions:  and  though  tbe  place  appeared  to  be  ex- 
ceeding strong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  he  ncrerthe- 
1ms  attacked  it  im.  two  screral  qnarters,  and,  after  m 
short  reuttance,  carried  it;  the  Britom  retiring  to 
mother  part  of  the  wood. 

While  these  things  passed  on  the  iH»th  side  of  the 
ThaMes*  four  petty  kkigs  of  Kent,  by  order  from  Cas»- 
bebmus,  drew  all  their  forces  together,  purposing  to 
iall  by  surprise  en  the  naral  camp  ..of  the  Bomans: 
but  these,,  sally  tag  out  ^pinat  Cbem  as  they  approached, 
put  them  to  the  rout  with  great  slanghter,  took  one  of 
the  four  kings  jMisoner^  and  returned  safe  to  the  camp, 
Caaribelanna,  discouraged  by  so  many  losses,  the  de- 
vastation of  his  territories,  and^  above  ^1,  the  revoto 
of  the  protinees,  sent  ambassadors  to  Csesar  to  me  for 
peace,  by  the  nwdiatioB  of  Comius  of  Arras. 

Cassr,  designing  to  pan  the  winter,  in  Gaul,  because 
ef  the  frequent  commotions  in  that  country,  andredect- 
iogthatbutasmallpartofthesuamerrennined,  during 
which  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Britons  to  protract  the 
WOT,  demanded  bostagesk  and  appointed  the  yearly  tri- 
bute which  Britain  iliouM  pay  to  the  Romans.  At  the- 
sane  time  he  took  MandulvatiBs  andthe  Trinobantes 
under  his  psotaction,  strictly  charging  CasnbelBnus  to' 
give  them  no  mtdcststion.  Having  reoeired  the  host- 
ages, he  led  his  forces  back  to  the  sea-side,  where  be' 

*  A  IDira  muDg  tbe  BiIhm  vm  iMhkiB  man  tbm  ■  lUck  wood,  bnlflad 
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found  his  fleet  repsired.  The  time  of  the  eqninox  drew 
near:  he  seized  therefore  the  opportunity  of  a  favour- 
able gentle  breeze,  neighed  anchor  about  ten  at  night, 
and  brought  his  whole-fleet  safe  to  the  continent.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  Romans,  says  Tacitus,  who  trans- 
ported an  army  into  Britain:  be  terrified  the  natives, 
and  became  master  of tbecoast;  yet  it  would  seem,  that 
he  only  gave  his  countrymen  a  view  of  Britiun,  not  the 
possesHion  of  it.    Tac.  Agric.  n.  IS. 

Having  led  up  his  fleet,  and  held  a  general  aasembly 
•  AnkM.  of  the  Gauls  at  Sunarobriva,*  his  next  a£bir  was  to 
put.his  lemons  into  winter-quarters;  and  as  the  crop 
this  year  had  been  very  thin,  by  reason  of  the  great 
droughts,  he  was  obliged  to  quarter  his  men  in  dif- 
ferent provinces.     One  legion  he  quartered  on  the 
t  People  1^  Morini,t  under  the  command  of  C.  Fabius:  another 
Anew.       among  the  Nervii,}  under  Q.  Cicero:  s  third  with 
c^'b^  the  .-Edui,'  under  L.  Roscius:  and  a  fourth  in  the 
country  of  the  Rhemi,  on  the  borders  of  the  Treviri, 
*Tiie^  under  Labienus.    Three  were  sent  into  Belgium,  § 
dr,  I  put   over  whom  he  appointed  three  commanders,  his  que- 
Q^^    stor,  M.  Crassus,  L.  Munatius  Flancus,  and  C.  Tre- 
bonius.   The  eighth  and  last,  which  Cssar  had  newly 
raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  were  sent,  t(^ether 
Jj^J^**  with  five  cohorts,  among  the  Eburonesir  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  where  Ambiorix  and  Cati- 
vulcus  reigned.  At  the  head  of  this  last  body  were  two 
of  Cesar's  lieutenants,  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L. 
Aurunculeius  Cotta.  By  this  distribution  of  his  l^ons, 
Oesar  thought  he  had  found  a  remedy  against  the 
scarcity  of  corn ;  and  yet  they  lay  alt  within  the  compass 
of  100  miles,  except  the  legion  under  L.  Roscius,  for 
which  he  was  in  no  pain,  as  being  quartered  in  a  very 
quiet  and  friendly  country.  He  resolved,  however,  not 
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to  leave  Gaul  till  he  had  received  assarsnces  that  their 
quarters  were  established,  fortified,  and  secured. 
■  Among  the  Camutes*  lived  Taagetius,  a  man  of  di-  gjj|^"' 
stinguisfaed  birth,  and  whose  ancestors  had  been  poa- 
sessed  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  state.  Caesar  had  re- 
stored him  to  the  dignity  of  his  forefathers,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  many  services  he  had  done  him  in  all  his 
wars.  It  was  now  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  when  be 
was  openly  assassinated.  The  a&ir  was  laid  before 
-Oesar,  who,  fearing  lest  the  great  number  concerned 
in  the  plot  might  draw  the  sute  into  a  revolt,  ordered 
L.  Plancus,  with  a  legion  from  Belgtunt,  to  march 
speedily  into  the  country  of  the  Camutes,  fix  his  win- 
ter-quarters in  that  province,  seize  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  murder,  and  send  them  to  him. 

Scarce  fifteen  days  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the 
legions  in  their  appointed  quarters,  when  a  general  con- 
spiracy of  the  Gauls  brdie  out,  discovering  itsdf  first  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Eburones.  Their  two  chiefs  or  kings, 
Ambiorix  and  Cativulcus,had  been  to  meet,in  a  friendly 
manner,  on  their  frontiers,  Sabinus  and  Cotta ;  and  had 
aupjdied  them  with  com :  but  now,  instigated  by  Indu- 
tiomaniB  of  Treves,  they  excited  their  people  to  take  up 
arms;  and,  having  Alien  by  surprise  on  some  Roman 
soldiers  who  were  cutting  wood,  and  put  them  to  the 
'sword,  came  with  a  great  body  of  troops  to  attack  the 
camp  where  the  legion  was  intrenched.  Repulsed  with 
loss,  they  had  recourse  to  cunning  and  perfidy,  de- 
manding a  conference,  and  pretending  that  they  had 
something  to  say  which  concerned  the  common  inte- 
rest, and  might  put  an  end  to  the  present  differences. 

Accordingly  Arpinius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of 
Sabinus;  and  Junius  of  Spain,  who  had  frequently  be- 
fore been  sent  to  Ambiorix ;  were  deputed  to  treat. 
Ambiorix  addressed  them  in  words  to  this  effect:  "  I 
have  in  no  sort  forgot  the  many  obligations  I  am  under 
to  Cffissr,  who  freed  me  from  the  tribute  I  was  wont  to 
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pay  to  the  Adnitici,  azid  reitored  io  me  taj  son  and 
nephew, whom  that  people,  afim-recednag  tJiem  a«  bottr 
ages,  hod  trusted  uslaree.  The  faottilitjea  Ifamejust 
now  MMBinitted  were  not  the  d&ct  ofmj  own  prirate 
auiauHitT- againat  the  fioman,  fauit  were  the  act  ^  the 
whole  Mate  i  vh^re  the  gorermneat  is  of  sudh  a  naturew 
that  the  people  have  aa  much  power  over  me  as  I  have 
orer  the  peoi^e.  Eren  the  ii:ate  itself  in  a  manner  haa 
faoenforeiad  into  this  war:  I  can  appeal  to  my  own  weak- 
Kfiss  for  the  truth  of  what  I  ssjr,  being  not  m  very  un- 
akilled  in  a£&irs,  aa  to  itoagioe  that  the  Eburonea  are  a 
inateh  for  the  Romana,  It  ta  a  scheme  concerted  by  all 
ihe  statea  of  Gaul,  to  aaiault  io  one  day.  Uiia  very  day* 
•U  the  quartan  of  the  Roman  army,  so  that  no  ime  may 
be  able  to  succour  another.  It  was  not  easy  fw  us  to 
mist  the  importunity  of  those  of  our  own  nation,  espe- 
cially when  the  proposal  was  to  act  in  oHioert,  for  the 
reeovery  of  liberty.  But.  having  performed  what  the 
jEommon  voice  c^my  country  demimded.  I  thinli  I  may 
now  listim  to  that  of  p^itude :  I  find  myself  compelled 
by  my  attachm^jjt  to  Ctesar,  and  by  my  friendship  for 
JSabinua,  to  give  you  notice  of  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  your  legion  iaesposed.  AgreatbodyofQermana 
has  actually  passed  the  Rhine,  and  will  be  here  in  tw9 
days  at  fartheat:  Sabinua  and  Cotta,  therefore,  are  tp 
consider  whether  it  will  be  advisable  to  retire  with  th«r 
troops,  and,  before  the  neighbouring  statea  can  be  ap.- 
prized  of  their  design,  go  and  join  Labiwus  or  Cieero, 
who  are  neither  of  them  distant  above  fifty  miles.  A^ 
&r  myself,  I  promise,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  to  secure 
your  retreat  through  my  territoriea ;  and  X  undertake 
this  the  mora  readily,  as  I  shall  thereby  not  only  dis- 
charge my  duty  to  my  country,  in  delivering  it  fron(i 
the  ioconvrai^tce  of  wintering  the  Romans,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  shall  manifest  my  gratitude  (q  Csaar.** 
Having  made  this  speech,  he  withdrew, 
Arpinius  and  Junius  reported  what  they  had  h«srd  to 
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tbe  lieuteoBiits,  who  thou^t  tbe  information  not  to  be 
n^ected,  though  it  came  from  an  enemy;  for  it  tu^ 
peared  to  them  altogether  incredible,  that  the  Eburones, 
a  weak  and  inconsiderable  people,  ihould,  unsupported, 
presume  to  rise  up  in  anns  against  the  Rotnana :  the; 
laid  the  matter  therefore  before  a  council  of  war.  Cotta, 
with  a  great  number  of  the  military  tribunes,  and  cen- 
turiouB  of  the  first  rank,  were  against  undertaking  any 
thing  hastily,  or  quitting  their  winter-qoartera,  beftn* 
they  had  received  orders  from  Cteear  so  to  do.  They 
alleged  that  their  camp  was  well  fortiSed,  and  might 
be  defended  against  all  the  forces  of  the  Germans: 
that  it  was  well  stored  with  provisions,  so  as  to  be  in 
no  danger  of  distress  on  that  account :  and,  lastly, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  dishonourable  or  injudi- 
cious, than,  in  affiiirs  of  the  greatest  moment,  to  take 
measures  upon  the  information  of  an  enemy. 

Sdiinus,  on  the  other  hand,  exclaimed  that  it  would 
be  too  late  to  think  of  retiring,  when  the  enemy, 
strengtbened  by  the  accession  of  tbe  Germans,  should 
come  against  them ;  or  when  the  Romans  in  the  nearest 
quartersto them  should  have  received  someconsiderable 
blow:  that  Csesarwss  unquestionably  gone  into  Italy; 
rod  that  the  enemy  knew  it,  which  gave  the  Otmatea 
the  boldness  to  think  of  assassinating  Tasgetius,  and 
the  Ebnrones  of  assaulting  the  Roman  catnp.  "Who 
could  imagine  Ambiorix,  without  a  certainty  of  being 
supported,  would  fasve  embarked  in  so  dangerous  an 
enterprise?"  He  added,  "  My  advice  is  in  all  respecto 
safe;  because,  if  no  such  confederacy  has  been  formed, 
we  have  nothing  to  apprehend  in  marching  to  the 
neasest  legion;  if,  on  tine  contrary,  all  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many are  united,  expedition  alone  can  save  us  from  de* 
stniction:  whereas,  by  following  the  advice  of  Cotta, 
^ough  we  may  defend  ourselves  for  awhile,  vre  are 
fnrein  the  end  of  perishing  by  famine."  Tbedii^ate 
grew  warm,  and  continued  long:  Cotta  and  the  ^n- 
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cipal  officers  strongly  opposing  the  march  of  the  troops. 
At  last  SbbiDUs  rusing  hie  voice,  that  he  might  be 
heard  by  the  soldiers  without:  "  Be  it  so,  then  (says 
he),  since  you  seem  so  resolved:  I  am  not  the  man  who 
is  afraid  of  death.  But  if  any  misfortune  happen,  those 
who  bear  me  will  know  whom  to  blame.  la  two  dajrs, 
did  not  you  oppose  it,  we  might  easily  reach  the  quar- 
ters next  us;  and  there,  in  conjunction  with  ourfellow- 
Boldiers,  confront  the  common  danger:  whereas;  by 
keeping  the  troops  separate,  and  at  a  distance,  you 
reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  perishing  by  sword 
or  famine." 

'  The  officers,  surrounding  their  generals,  conjured 
them  not  to  put  all  to  hazard  by  their  dissension. — 
That,  whatever  resolution  was  taken,  whether  to  go  or 
stay,  the  danger  was  by  no  means  great,  prorided-  they 
acted  in  concert;  Ixit  their  disagreement  threatened 
the  troops  with  inevitable  destruction.  The  debates 
continued  till  midnight:  when  at  length,  Cotta,  van- 
quished by  importunity,  yielded  to  Sabinus.  Orders 
were  given  for  marching  by  break  of  day.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  none  of  it  passed  in  sleep, 
each  man  being  taken  up  in  choosing  what  things  to 
carry  with  him ;  so  that  their  want  of  rest  rendered 
them  incapable  of  a  vigorous  defence,  in  case  of  being 
attacked  upon  their  march.  At  daybreak  th^  lefl 
their  camp,  not  like  men  acting  by  the  advice  of  an 
enemy,  but  as  if  Ambiorix  had  been  their  particular 
friend;  marching  in  a  very  extended  column,  and 
followed  by  a  great  train  of  baggage. 

The  enemy,  judging,  irom  the  hurry  and  bustle  in 
the  camp,  that  the  Romans  intended  to  leave  it,  pUced 
themselves  in  ambush  in  a  wood,  and  there  waited  for 
thematabouttwo  miles' distance;  and  whentbe  greater 
put  of  the  army  had  entered  a  large  valley,  suddenly- 
appeared,  and  attacked  them  both  in  front  and  rear. 
-   Tlien Sabinus, likeoneconsciousof havingnegted^d 
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all  the  necessary  precautions,  and  unable  to  hide  hia 
-  concern,  ran  up  and  down  among  the  tnxqts,  beginning 
to  dispose  them  in  order  of  battle;  but  with  an  air  so 
timid  and  disconcerted,  that  it  appeared  he  had  no  hopes 
of  success,  as  happens  for  the  most  part  to  those  who 
leave  all  to  the  last  moment  of  execution.  But  Cotta, 
whohadforeseen  that  thismight  happen,  and  had  there- 
fore opposed  the  departure  of  the  troops  omitted  no- 
thing in  his  power  for  thecommon  safety,  calling  to  and 
encouraging  the  men  like  an  able  general,  and  at  the 
same  time  fighting  with  the  bravery  of  a  common  sol* 
dier ;  and,  because  the  great  length  of  the  column  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  the  lientenants  to  remedy  all  dis- 
orders, and  repair  expeditiously  enough  to  the  places 
where  their  presence  was  necessary,  orders  were  given 
to  quit  the  defence  of  the  ba^age,  and  form  into  an 
orb.  This  disposition,  though  not  improper  in  these 
circumstances,  was  nevertheless  attended  with  very  un- 
happy consequences ;  for,  being  considered  as  the  effect 
of  terror  and  despair,  it  discouraged  the  Romans,  and 
augmented  the  confidence  of  the  enemy.  Besides,  as 
unavoidably  happens  on  such  occasions,  many  of  the 
soldiers,  quitting  their  ensigns,  hurried  away  to  fetch 
from  the  baggi^  the  things  they  most  valued,  and 
filled  all  parts  with  uproar  and  lamentation. 

The  Gauls  conducted  themselves  with  great  pru- 
dence: their  officers  proclaimed  through  the  nmks: 
"  Let  no  man  stir  from  his  post ;  the  b^gage  of  the 
Romans  and  every  thing  they  have  shall  he  yours ;  but 
let  your  first  care  be  to  secure  the  victory."  The  Ro- 
mans, not  being  fewer  in  number  or  less  brave  than  the 
enemy,  cherished  a  hope,  though  they  had  neither  a 
genend  nor  fortune  on  their  side,  that  yet  by  their  bra- 
very they  should  be  able  to  surmount  all  difficulties; 
and  whenever  any  of  the  cdiorts  sallied  out,  so  as  to 
come  to  close  fighting  with  the  enemy,  a  considen^le 
slaughter  of  the  Gauls  ensued.   This  being  observed 
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by  Ambiorix,  he  ordered  his  men  to  cast  their  darts  at 
s  distance,  ovoid  a  close  fight,  retire  before  the  Romanst 
when  they  advaaoed,  and  pursue  them  when  returning 
to  their  standards.  Theseorderswereexactlyfollowed, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy.  The  Romans, 
hotrever,  still  maintained  their  ground ;  and  though  the 
fight  had  continued  frnn  sanrise  till  two  in  the  after- 
noon, they  had  done  mrthing,  in  all  that  time,  Dn> 
worthy  of  the  Roman  name.  At  length  Balrentius^ 
who  the  year  before  had  been  made  first  centurion  of  a 
legion,  a  man  of  distinguished  courage,  and  great  au'^ 
^ority  among  the  troops,  had  both  his  thighs  pierced 
through  with  a  dart.  Locanius,  an  officer  of  the  same 
rank,  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  son,  whom  he  saw 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  was  killed  after  a  brave 
resistance:  and  Cotta,  die  lieutenant,  encouraging 
the  several  cohorts  and  oompauies,  r«o«ved  a  blow 
OD  the  mouth  from  a  sling. 

These  disasters  tot^Iy  dispirited  Sabinns;  who,  peri 
ceiving  Ambiorix  at  a  distance  animating  his  troops» 
sent  his  interpreter,  Cn.  Pompey,  to  beg  quarter  for  his 
soldiers  and  for  himself.  Ambioiix  answered:  "That* 
if  Sabinus  desired  a  conference,  he  was  ready  to  grant 
it,  and  to  pledge  his  &ith,  that  no  hurt  should  befall 
his  person ;  and  that,  as  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  he 
hoped  to  prevail  with  the  multitude  to  spare  them  too." 
ThisanswerSabinuBcommuDicated  to  Cotta,  proposing 
to  him  that  they  should  go  and  confer  with  Ambiorix, 
from  whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  quarter  both  for  them- 
selves and  their  men.  Cotta  absolutely  refused  to  go 
to  an  armed  enemy,  and  persisted  in  that  resolution, 
Sabinus,  attended  by  such  of  the  <Acers  as  were  then 
about  bim,  set  forward }  and  when  he  drew  near  to 
Ansbiorix,  being  commanded  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
obeyed;  ordering  those  that  were  with  him  to  do  the 
same:  after  which,  being  gradually  surrounded,  while 
Ambiorix  puqtosely  spun  out  a  long  discourse,  he  nai 
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perfidioiuly  murdered.  Then  the  Gauk,  a^eordiBg  to 
their  eostom,  raising  a  shout  and  crpng  out  nctory, 
di(u|^  the  Roman  troopa  with  great  iuiy,  and  pot 
them  into  dtaorder.  Cotta,  fighting  manfully,  was  diun, 
with  the  greatest  port  of  the  soldiers.  The  reat  re- 
treated to  the  camp  they  had  quitted  in  the  morning; 
of  these.  Pebrosidiufl,  the  standard-bearer,  finding  him- 
self 8CH*e  pressed  by  the  enemy,  threw  the  eagle  within 
the  intren'chmenti,  and  was  killed  fighting  brarely  be- 
fore them.  Those  that  remained,  with  much  diffioilty, 
auatained  the  attadc  till  night;  but,  baring  no  hope  of 
preservajtioB)  killed  one  another  to  the  last  man.  A 
few,  who  had  eao^ed  out  of  the  battle  in  the  fiel^ 
got  by  different  ways  to  Labienus's  camp,  and  brought 
him  the  news  of  this  sad  event. 

Ambi<Hix,  elated  with  his  victory,  marched  imnwdi- 
ately,  at  the  bead  of  his  cavalry,  into  the  country  of  the 
Aduatici,which  bordered  upon  his  territories.  Havii^ 
informed  them  of  his  success,  and  roased  them  to  anna, 
fae  the  ne^tt  day  arrived  unong  the  Nervii,  and  uiged 
them  not  to  lose  the  favourable  opportunity  of  freeing 
themselves  for  ever  from  the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  re- 
venging the  injuries  tbey  bad  received  from  theRomans. 
He  added:  "I'wo  of  their  lieutenants  have  been  slain, 
and  a  great  part  of  their  army  cut  to  pieces :  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to  destroy  the  legion 
quartered  in  your  country,  under  the  command  of  Ci- 
cero ;  and  I  myself  am  ready  to  assist  you  in  the  enter.- 
prise,"  By  this  speech  he  drew  in  the  Nervii.  Tliey 
despatched  messengers  forthwith  to  the  cantons  da- 
pendent  on  their  state,  and,  having  assembled  what 
forces  they  could,  came  unexpectedly  upon  Cicero's 
quartern,  who  had  heard  nothing  yet  of  Uie  fate  of  Sa*- 
binus.  Here  it  unavoidably  fell  out,  that,  by  the  suddea 
MTival  of  the  cavalry,  the  Roman  soldiers  who  had  bem 
fent  out  to  cut  wood  for  firing,  and  for  the  fortification 
Qfthftcampiwereintercepted  and  puttothesword;  after 
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which  the  Eburones,  Aduatici,  and  Nenrii,  with  their 
allies  and  trU}utarie8,  amounting  to  a  formidable  army, 
came  and  attacked  the  camp.  The  Romans  instantly 
flew  to  arms,  mounted  the  rampart,  and  sustained  that 
day's  assault,  though  with  difficulty;  for  the  enemy 
placed  all  their  hopes  in  despatch,  and  firmly  believed, 
that,  if  they  came  off  conquerors  upon  this  occasion, 
they  could  not  foil  of  victory  every  where  else. 

Cicero's  first  care  was  to  write  to  Caesar,  promising 
the  messengers  great  rewards  if  they  carried  the  letters 
safe:  hut,  as  all  the  ways  were  beset  with  the  enemies* 
troops,  most  of  his  couriers  were  intercepted.  Of  the 
materials  which  had  been  brought  for  fortifying  the 
camp,  ISO  towers  were  built  with  incredible  despatch 
during  the  night,  and  the  works  about  the  rampart 
completed.  Next  day  the  enemy,  much  stronger  than 
before,  attacked  the  camp  and  filled  up  the  ditch,  but 
were  again  repulsed  by  the  Romans.  This  continued 
for  several  days  together.  The  night  was  wholly  em- 
ployed repairing  the  breaches  made  by  day ;  iusoniuch 
that  neither  the  sick  nor  the  wounded  were  exempted 
from  labour.  Cicero  himself,  though  much  out  of 
order,  would  take  no  repose  even  during  the  night, 
unless  when  the  soldiers  constrained  him  to  it. 

In  the'  meantime  some  officers  (^the  Nervit,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  Cicero,  desired  a  conference' 
with  him :  to  this  he  having  given  consent,  they  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  same  strain  that  Ambiorix  bad  used 
to  Sabinus:  they  said  that  all  Gaul  was  in  arms:  that 
the  Germans  had  passed  the  Rhine :  that  Cfesar  and  the 
rest  of  the  Romans  were  besieged  in  their  winter-quar- 
tos. They  told  him  likewise  of  the  fate  of  Sabinas,  and, 
to  gain  credit,  produced  Ambiorix,  adding:  "It  ia  in 
vain  for  you  to  expect  relief  from  those  who  are  in  the 
utmostdistre8s:wemeannot,however,any  injury  to  you 
or  to  the  Romans ;  but  only  to  prevent  their  wintering 
in  this  country,  aad  bringing  that  practise  into  a  cus- 
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torn:  you  are  at  liberty  therefore  to  leave  yonrquarters, 
and  may  retire,  in  safety  and  without  molestation,  whi-. 
thersoever  you  please."  To  this  Cicero  made  a  short 
answer:  "It  is  not  usual  with  the  people  of  Rome  to 
accept  conditions  from  an  armed  enemy :  but,  if  you 
will  lay  down  your  arms,  I  promise  to  be  your  mediator ; 
and  will  permit  you  to  send  ambassadors  to  Cssar,  from 
whose  justice  you  may  reasonably  expect  redress.** 

The  Nerrii,  not  succeeding  by  this  stratagem,  sur- 
rounded the  camp  with  a  line,  the  rampart  of  which  was 
eleven  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  fifteen  deep.  They  had 
learned  something  of  this  in  their  former  wars  with 
Csesar,  and  they  got  farther  instructions  from  their  pri- 
soners: but  being  unprovided  of  the  tools  necessary  in 
thiskindofserTioerthey  were  obliged tocuttheturf  with 
their  swords,  dig  up  the  earth  with  their  hands,  and 
carry  it  in  their  cloaks.  And  hence  it  will  be  easy  to 
form  some  judgment  of  their  number :  for  in  less  than 
three  hours  they  completed  a  line  fifteen  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. The  following  days  were  employed  in  raising 
towers  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  Roman  ram- 
part }  and  in  preparing  scythes  and  wooden  galleries, 
in  which  they  were  again  assisted  by  the  prisoners. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  attack,  a  very  high  wind 
arising,  they  began  to  throw  red-hot  balls  of  clay,  and 
burning  javelins,  upon  the  barracks  of  the  Romans, 
which,  after  the  manner  of  the  Gauls,  were  thatched 
with  straw.  These  soon  took  fire ;  and  the  fiames  were 
in  a  moment  spread  by  the  wind  into  all  parts  of  the 
camp.  The  enemy  falling  on  with  a  mighty  shout,  as 
if  already  secure  of  victory,  advanced  their  towers  and 
galleries,  and  prepared  to  scale  the  rampart.  But  such 
ivas  the  constancy  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  that  though 
the  flames  surrounded  them  on  every  side,  and  they 
Tvere  oppressed  with  showers  of  darts,  and  saw  their 
huts,  their  baggage,  and  their  whole  fortunes  in  a  blaze, 
yet  not  only  did  they  continue  firm  in  their  posts,  but 
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Bcsrce  8  niBn  o&red  to  mntfa  as  to  look  behind  him; 
80  intent  were  tbrr  on  6ghimg  and  repelKng-  the 
cneiay.  This  was  b;  much  the  hardest  day  f«r  tfas 
Roonan  troops;  but  bad  neverthelen  this  fbrtMwte 
issne,  that  the  greatest  oambcr  of  the  enemy  weve  oa 
that  day  wounded  or  slain:  for,  as  they  had  crowded 
dose  up  to  the  ramparts,  those  behind  prevented  the 
front  ranks  from  retiring.  The  flames  abating  by  de- 
grees, and  the  enemy  havii^  broHght  forward  one  of 
th«r  towers  even  to  the  foot  of  the  rarapnt,  the  een- 
turions"  of  the  third  cohort  drew  off  their  men  a 
Httle,  beckoning  to  the  Gaols,  and  i^alieoging  them 
to  enter:  but,  as- not  a  mas  of  them  woald  run  the 
hazard,  the  Humans  attacked  them  on  all  udes  with 
ftones,  drove  them  frooi  the  tower,  and  set  ii  on  fire. 
As  the  defence  erery  day  became  more  difficob, 
chiefly  by  the  great  maltitude  ofkined  and  wounded-, 
whkh  considccably  lessened  the  number  of  delendaatSf 
Cicero  seat  letter  after  letter  to<  infiirm  Desar  of  faia 
dangcT.  Many  of  these  ceuriers,  fiUKng  into  the  eoff- 
miee^  bands,  were  tortured  to  desth  within  view  of  the 
Roman  soldiers.  There  was  at  thv  time  in  the  Roman 
camp  a  Nervian  of  distinction,  by  name  Vertico,  who 

■  In  tlili  hgimi  wen  two  ccnnirfon)  of  diitiiigiiiihed  nlour,  T.  Pnlfio  and  I<, 
TM(Bn«t«lM(lndbrrotbriiiCmkidttib*SKnnkBftlMlranl«  ThMawiM 
pBpetDiHy  diaputliig  with  oat  Boothcr  ihe  pn-emincDce  in  counn  um)  si  ererjr, 
jWii'jMnnmloBCBntctidtdwUhgwteMMantftrpieetdaita.  Inuiaheit  ofdu 
•tuck  befbn  the  nmpai^  Pulfiojaid  to  Vaceniui "  WhMhiDdcn  jon  now,OT  what 


gloriDu*  opponunilT  woaU  70a  dcshe,  of  ilgiulhiiig  jmr  bntarT  This, 
■  AadajfbtdMBndnngiliaaBtaimnjrlMWMnmt.''— iBMudjba  •r"'   ' 
0uttifthlcimp,uidniihedamkUtlhelIiicke(toflhcOuiU.  Rot  did  Vuenv 
dine  dw  dMABge ;  bat  diliikiDg  Ui  boaont  M  MdE«k  Coltowad  u  MB*  dlsWiM. 


tbii  b  Aa  daj  fbt  dMBnainng  iha  taaWmj  bMwen  mt."— IbMhOj 
outofthmmp,uidniihedunklMiheiIiicke(tofihcOuiU.  Rot  did  Yuenut  de- 
dine  dw  dMABge ;  bat  diliikiDg  Ui  boaont  M  Mditk  Coltowad  u  MB*  dlsWiM. 
Pnlflo  daiMd  hii  jndin  u  a  Ouil  io  Om  oudu'i  van,  and  tmufiisd  hioi  1  be  fell 
daad  t  Ac  nnliinde  ooTcnd  Mm  with  tbeir  ihiddi,  aod  aH  pouicd  tbeb  dacta  vHr 
Polfits  (trtng  Um  DO  liini  M  letin  A  jbtcUb  phfCid  hu  lUdd,  and  atnck  tet 
in  hi*  bdt.  Thii  acddcnt  gave  the  eaanj  dme  to  HunniDd  Eum,  bdiire  he  could 
makeiMofhbri^lMMlUdnwUiawwid.  TaMnMflewtoMaiiiiWiiiri,  a»d 
(ndeaTDond  to  hkuc  him.  Immcdiatel;  tlK  whole  nraltllnde,  qaittiog  Pulfio^ 
BftiWTing  iht  dart  bail  dopatchcd  hbn,  nnnad  npMi  Vanna*>  HenMl  tbaai 
widi  id*  «wacd  drawn ;  dialed  them  hand  to  lUBdi  and  faafiiig  Ud  oae 
at  hii  feet,  irmrt  Imck  the  ™ti  but  puiming  tbetn  with ^ 


^aoM,  Mited  onbBrt  wl^ifo  the  tatnTriuntnla.  l^u  bRuse  gava  andt  s  nun 
todMdiipute,thBteadiowedhiilUeiobij  rinl;  norwaa  it  petribk  to  dMet- 
ndae  wfakb  of  them  had  Ihe^lteMci  title  W  tiw  priae  of  T*laun 
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in  tlie  begnming  of  the  laego  had  fled  to  Cicero,  and 
g^ven  ample  proofs  of  his  fidelity.  This  man  engaged 
one  of  his  slaves,  by  the  hope  of  liberty  and  a  promise 
of  great  rewards,  to  carry  a  letter  to  Cfesar.  The 
slave  passed  throng  the  ounp  of  the  Gauls  un- 
suspected, as  being  himself  of  Uieir  nation,  and  ar> 
nved  safe  at  Csesar's  quarters. 

Ciesar,  receiving  the  letter  about  five  in  the  aftamool^ 
immediatelydespatched  amessenger  toMarcusCrassDS, 
who  was  quartered  unong  the  Bellovaci  twenty-fiTe 
miles  off,  ordering  him  to  draw  out  his  legion  at  mid- 
n^[ht,  and  march  with  all  possible  expedition  to  join 
him.  Crassos  came  away  with  the  courier.  CKsar 
■ent  likewise  to  C.  Fabius,  who  wintered  with  the 
Morini,  to  lead  his  legion  into  the  country  of  the  Atre- 
bates,  whidi  was  in  the  way  to  Cicero:  and  he  wrote 
to  Labienas  to  meet  him  upon  the  froutio^  of  the 
.  Nerrii,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety.  He  himsdf, 
in  the  meantime,  assembled  about  400  horse  from  the 
nearest  garrisons,  resolving  not  to  wait  for  thoae  parta 
of  his  army  which  lay  at  too  great  a  distance. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  he  had  notice  from  faisscouts 
ofthearrivalofCrassQS.  lliat  day  he  marched  twenty 
miles,  leaving  Crassus  with  a  I^on  at  Samarobriva,*  * 
where  he  had  deposited  the  ba^age,  hostages,  public 
papers,  and  all  the  provisions  which  had  been  laid  up  for 
the  winter.  Fabius,  in  cuisequenee  of  his  instructions* 
having  made  all  the  haste  be  oould,  met  him  with  his 
legion.  Labienug,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  death 
of  Salunus,  and  the  destruction  of  the  tnx^  nnder 
his  command,  and  who  saw  all  the  forces  of  Treves 
advancing  against  him,  fearing,  lest,  if  ha  should  quit 
his  quarters,  the  enemy  might  conatme  it  into  a  flight 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  sastain 
thnr  attack,  especially  aa  they  were  flushed  with  their 
late  success  against  ^inus,  wrote  to  Cssar,  infonu' 
ipg  him  of  that  disaster,  and  the  danger  that  vroold 
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attoid  the  quitting  hia  camp ;  and  that  all  the  forces 
of  the  Treviri,  both,  horse  and  foot,  were  encamped 
within  three  miles  of  him. 

Cfesar  approved  his  reasons,  though  he  thereby  found 
himself  reduced  from  three  to  two  legions:  and  well 
knowing  that  all  depended  upon  expedition,  he  raade 
forced  marches,  reached  the  territories  of  the  Nervii, 
and  there  learned  from  some  prisoners  the  state  of  the 
siege,  and  the  danger  the  legion  was  in.  Immediately 
he  engaged  a  Gallic  horseman,  by  the  promise  of  great 
rewards,  to  carry  a  letter  to  Cicero:  it  was  written  in 
Greek  characters,  that  if  it  fell  into  the  eaemfs  hands, 
it  might  not  be  intelligible  to  them.  The  messenger 
had  orders,  in  case  he  found  it  impracticable  for  him 
to  get  into  the  Roman  camp,  to  tie  the  letter  to  a 
javelin,  and  throw  it  in.  In  this  letter  Cssar  sent 
word  to  Cicero,  that  he  was  already  on  the  march  to 
relieve  him,  and  would  be  up  very  soon :  exhorting 
him  to  defend  himself  in  the  meantime  with  bis  wonted 
bravery.  The  Gaul,  fearing  to  be  discovered  and  in- 
tercepted, threw  the  letter  into  the  cainp  as  be  had 
been  ordered:  but  the  javelin,  accidentally  sticking 
in  a  tower,  remained  there  two  days  unperceived :  on 
the  third  a  soldier  saw  it,  took  it  down,  and  brought 
it  to  Cicero ;  who  immediately  read  it  in  full  assembly, 
and  thereby  diffused  universal  joy  through  the  camp. 
Presently  after,  they  perceived  the  smoke  of  the  vil- 
lages fired  by  Cssar  in  his  march,  which  put  the  ar- 
rival of  succour  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  Gauls,  having  notice  of  it^also  by  their  scouts, 
thought  proper  to  quit  the  si^e  and  march  away  to 
meet  Qesar.  Their  army  consisted  of  about  60,000 
men.  Cicero,  now  at  liberty,  applied  himself  again  to 
Verticoforthe  slave  above|8pokeu  of, whom,  having  ad- 
monished him  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  and  circum- 
spection, he  despatched  with  a  letter  to  Ciesar,  inform- 
ing him,  that  the  enemy  had  raised  the  siege,  and  were 
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adnmcnig  agunst  him  with  all  their  forces.  Oesar 
received  the  letter  about  midnight,  commuoicated  the 
contents  to  his  army,  and  exhorted  them  to  meet  the 
enemy  with  courage.  Next  day  he  decamped  eariy, 
and,  after  a  march  of  four  miles,  discovered  the  Gaids 
on  the  other  side  of  a  large  valley,  with  a  rivulet  in  front. 
As  the  siege  of  Cicero's  camp  was  now  raised,  Ca»ar 
bad  no  longer  any  reason  to  be  in  a  faurry:  he  en- 
camped, therefore,  in  the  most  convenient  spot  he 
couldfibd,  and  completed hisintrenchments.  Hisarmy, 
conststingofnomorethanyOOO  men,  without  ba^age, 
reqniredbut  a  very  small  camp;  nevertheless,  to  inspire 
the  enemy  with  the  greater  contempt  of  him,  he  con- 
tracted it  as  much  as  possible  i  and,  in  the  meantime, 
sending  out  scouts  on  all  udes,  he  endeavoured  to  find 
where  he  might  cross  the  valley  with  safety. 
^  Hie  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  slight  skirmishes  near 
the  brook ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  army  on  both 
sides  kept  within  their  lines :  the  Gauls,  in  expectation 
of  more  forces,  which  were  not  yet  come  up ;  Caesar, 
that,  by  pretending  fear,  he  might  draw  the  enemy  to 
his  side  of  the  valley.  Early  the  next  morning,  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  approaching  the  camp  of  the  Romans, 
charged  their  cavalry-,  which,  by  Cssar's  orders,  pur- 
posely gave  ground,  and  retired  behind  the  works.  At 
the  same  time  he  ordered  the  ramparts  to  be  raised 
higher,  and  the  gates  to  be  barricaded ;  and  that  the 
soldiers,  in  the  execution  of  these  orders,  should  run 
up  and  down  tumultuously,  and  aSect  an  appearance  of 
timidity  and  concern.  The  enemy,  invited  by  all  these 
appearances,  crosseo  the  valley,  and  drew  up  in  a  very 
disadvantageous  place.  The  Romans  in  the  meanwhile 
nrtiring  from  the  rampart,  the  Nervii  approached  still 
nearer,  cast  theirdarts  on  all  sides  within  the  trenches, 
and  sent  heralds  round  the  campto  proclaim  that,  ifany 
of  the  Gauls  or  Romans  bad  a  mind  to  come  over  to 
-them,  they  should  be  at  liberty  so  to  do  till  nine  o'clock. 
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after  which  no  quarter  would  be  fpranted.  Nay,  to  tu 
did  they  carry  their  contempt,  that,  thinking  they  could 
not  break  in  by  the  gates  (which,  to  deceive  them,  were 
stopped  up  with  a  single  row  of  turf),  some  began  to 
Kale  the  rampart,  and  others  to  fiU  up  the  ditch.  But 
then  Cttsar,  sallying  forth  by  all  the  gates  at  once,  and 
charging  them  briskly  with  his  cavalry,  pot  them  to  so 
precipitate  a  flight,  that  not  a  man  offered  to  nuke  the 
least  resistance.  Great  numbers  were  ^n,  and  the 
rest  obliged  to  throw  down  their  arms.  The  same  day 
he  joined  Cicero  with  all  his  forces,  when,  beholding 
the  towers,  galleries,  and  other  works  of  the  Gauls,  he 
could  not  help  being  struck  with  admiration.  He  then 
reriewed  Cicero's  legion,  and  found  that  n(rt  a  tenth 
man  had  scaped  unwounded,  which  gave  him  a  jost 
idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  danger  to  whidi  they  had 
been  exposed,  and  of  the  vigorous  defence  tbey  had 
made.  Hebestowedgreatcommendation  on  the  legion 
and  its  commander;  and  addressed  himself  to  the  cen- 
tnrions  and  military  tribunes  by  name,  of  whose  valonr 
Cicero  made  honourable  mention. 

In  the  meantime,  the  report  of  Caesar's  victory  flew 
with  increi£ble  speed,  through  thecountry  of  the  Rhe- 
mi,  to  Labieous.  For  though  he  lay  at  the  distance  of 
My  miles  from  Cicero's  camp,  where  Cesar  did  not 
arrive  till  past  three  in  the  afternoon,  yet  before  mid- 
night a  shont  was  raised  by  the  Rhemi  at  the  gates  of 
LaU>ienu8*B  camp,  by  which  they  notified  Cesar's  vic- 
tory, and  their  congratulations  on  that  saecesa.  This 
news  being  carried  to  theTreviri,  Indutiomarus,  who 
had  determined  to  attack  the  can^  of  Labienus  the  next 
day,  made  offin  the  night,  and  retired  with  all  his  forces 
into  his  own  country.  Csssr  sent  back  Fabius  with  his 
l^ion  to  his  former  quarters,  resolving  to  take  up  hia 
own  forthe  winter  near  Samarobriva*  with  tfareelegiona; 
and  to  continue  in  person  with  them,  Gavl  being  then 
universaUy  in  motion.  For  the  defeat  and  death  of  Sa^ 
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binns  ipreoding  erery  where,  tbe  states  of  Ganl  nerc 
almost  every  one  of  them  meditating  a  revolt ;  with 
which  view  they  sent  messengen  and  deputies  into  all 
parts,  to  eoneert  measures,  and  agree  upon  the  pro- 
perest  place  where  to  be^n  tbe  war. 

But  Csaar,  having  surornoned  the  principal  noblemen 
of  every  state  to  attend  him,  and  having  made  them 
sensible  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  their  designs,  pre- 
i«iled,  partly  by  menace,  and  partly  by  exhortations, 
to  keep  the  greatest  part  of  Gaul  in  iti  duty.  The  Se- 
nones,*  however,  a  potent  state,  and  of  great  authority  *  P«(>pi* 
among  the  Gauls,  fbrmed  a  design  of  sssaasiiiating  Ca- 
varinns,  whom  Cssai'  had  given  them  for  a  king ;  whose 
brother  Moritagnshadbeid  the  sovereignty  atthe  time 
of  Ciesar*s  arrival  in  Gaul,  and  whose  ancestors  bad 
long  been  in  possession  of  that  dignity.  Cavarinus, 
having  istelligence  of  the  plot,  thought  proper  to  fly; 
whereupon  pursuing  him  to  the  very  frontiers,  they 
drove  him  from  his  kingdom,  and  sent  ambassadors  t* 
Cssar  to  justify  their  conduct :  but,  upon  bis  ordering 
their  whole  senate  to  repair  to  him,  they  refused  to 
eomj^y.  Andofsuchinfluencewasthisexanipleamong 
the  barbarians,  that  some  at  last  became  hardy  enoagh 
to  declare  open  war;  and  so  great  a  change  did  it  pro- 
duce in  the  inclinations  of  all,  that,  except  the  JEdxd 
and  Rhemi,  who  had  always  been  particnlarly  distin- 
guished and  favoured  by  Ctesar  (the  first,  on  account  of 
their  ancient  and  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  people  of 
Rome;  the  last,  for  their  late  services  in  the  Gallic 
war),  scarce  was  there  a  single  state  in  all  Oaul  that  did 
not  give  cause  of  Buspkiwi.  Nor  i»  it,  in  truth,  i»  be 
much  wondered  at,  that  a  people  of  high  spirit,  and 
famed  above  all  other  notimis  for  their  military  virtues, 
•cosld  not  with  patiesce  s»  ibemaelves  so  fallen  from 
Chen*  fiN-mer  height  of  glory,  as  to  be  fore^  to  bend 
under  the  yoke  of  Roman  domination. 

IndntioaianMandtheTrevinctasedDOt,  duringthc 
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whole  winter,  to  send  ambassadors  over  the  Rhioe,  soli- 
citing the  German  states,  offering  them  money,  and  as- 
suring them  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  army 
was  alreadycut  off:  but  no  one  of  those  states  could  be 
persuaded  to  conie  into  their  designs ;  because,  having 
twice  before  tried  their  fortuneswith  the  Romans,  first 
in  the  war  of  Ariovistus,  and  then  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Tenchtberi,  they  were  resolved,  theytold  them,  to  run 
no  more  hazards.  Indutiomarus,  cUsappointed  of  this 
hope,was  not  less  active  in  drawing  forces  together,  so- 
liciting recruits  from  the  neighbouring  states,  providing 
horses,  and  encouraging  even  outlaws  and  convicts,  by 
the  promise  of  great  rewards,  to  engage  in  his  service. 
Andsogreat  credit  and  authorityhad  he  by  thismeans 
acquired  in  Gaul,  that,  from  all  parts,  embassies  and 
messages  were  sentto solicit  his  alliance  and  friendship. 
Finding  himself  thus  voluntarily  courted;  on  one 
side  by  the  Senones  and  Camutes,  whom  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  incited  thereto ;  on  another  by  the  Nervii 
andAduatkifWho  were  actually  preparingforawar  with 
the  Romans;  so  that,  if  he  once  took  the  field,  forces 
would  not  be  wanting ;  be  called  an  assembly  of  the 
states. in  arms.  This,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Gauls,  implies  an  actual  commencement  of  war;  and, 
by  a  standing  law,  obliges  all  their  youth  to' appear  in 
arms  at  the  assembly ;  in  which  they  are  so  very  strict, 
that  whosoever  has  the  misfortune  to  come  last  is  put 
to  death,  in  sight  of  the  multitude,  with  all  manner  of 
torments.  Inthisassembly.Cingetorix.theson-in-law 
of  Indutiomarus,  and  who  (as  related  above)  had  de- 
clared for  Cesar,  and  still  continued  firm  to  him.  was 
proclaimedapublic  enemy,  and  hisestateconfiscated. — 
After  which  Indutiomarus  acquainted  the  council,  that 
the  Senones,  Camutes,  and  several  other  statesof  Gaul, 
had  solicited  his  assistance;  that  be  accordinglyintended 
to  join  his  forces  with  theirs,  taking  his  route  through 
the  terntories  of  the  Rhemi,  and  giving  up  their  lands 
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to  be  plundered ;  but  that,  before  he  began  hia  march, 
he  was  desirous  of  mastering  the  camp  of  Labienus : 
and  to  effect  this  he  gave  the  necessary  directions. 

Labienus,  whose  camp,  both  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  fortifjcations  he  had  added,  was  ex- 
tremely  strong,  feared  nothing ;  but  was  wholly  intent 
upon  a  project  to  give  the  enemy  some  consider^le 
blow.  Informed  by  Cingetorix  and  his  adherents 
of  the  speech  made  by  Indutiomarus  in  the  general 
council  of  Gaul,  he  sent  deputies  to  the  neighbouring 
states,  to  solicit  them  for  a  recruit  of  horse,  and  ap- 
pointed a  day  of  rendezvous  for  the  cavalry  they  should 
send:  in  the  meantime,  by  an  affectation  of  fear,  the 
Roman  was  contriving  to  beget  presumption  and  se- 
curity in  the  mind  of  his  enemy.  The  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded. The  king,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  came 
every  day  quite  up  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  insult- 
ing them  with  opprobrious  language,  and  challenging 
them  to  fight. — The  Romans  making  no  answer,  the 
Gaulsretired  towards  night,  aDd,withoutobserving  any 
order,  dispersed  themselves.  Labienus  had,  unknown 
to  the  enemy,  received  into  his  camp  by  night  all  the 
horse  he  had  sent  for.  One  evening,  therefore,  when 
the  enemy  had  retreated  in  their  careless  manner,  he 
ordered  alibis  cavalrytomakeasally  on  asudden.strictly 
tautioning  and  charging  his  men,  that,  as  soon  as  they 
had  put  the  Gauls  to  flight  (which  happened  according 
to  his  expectation),  they  should  every  one  single  out  In- 
dutiomarus, nor  attempt  to  kill  or  wound  any  other,  till 
they  saw  him  slain:  forLabienuswas  unwilling  that  any 
delay,  occasioned  by  the  slaughter  of  the  rest,  should 
give  the  general  an  opportunity  to  escape :  and  he  pro- 
xnised  great  rewards  to  the  man  who  should  kill  him, 
■This  measure  succeeded :  for,  as  they  were  intent  upon 
tbedestruction  of  Indutiomarus  alone,  he  was  overtaken 
and  slain  in  passingariver,'andhisheadbroQghttothe 
Camp.  The  Roman  cavalry,  in  their  return,  put  all  to 
the  aword  that  came  in  their  way.    Upon  the  news  of 
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this  defeat,  the  forces  o)*  the  Eburones  and  Nervii  re- 
turned home }  and  Gaul  was  somewhat  quieter  the  rest 
of  the  winter. 

Ceesar,  for  many  reasons,  expecting  greater  commo- 
tions in  Gaut,  ordered  his  lieutenants,  M.  Silanus,  C. 
Antistius  Reginus,  and  T.  Sextius,  to  levy  recruits. 
And  as  Fompey,  now  proconsul,  had,  during  his  se- 
cond consulship  (688),  enlisted,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  a 
consider^le  number  of  soldiers,  to  the  amount  of  a 
legion,  but  had  not  put  tbem  into  that  form  (the  pub- 
lic affairs  detaining  him  near  the  city),  Cfesar  requested 
of  him  to  set  those  forces  on  foot,  form  them  into  a 
legion,  and  send  it  to  him :  for  he  thought  it  of  the 
utmost  importance,  towards  securing  a  proper  respect 
from  the  Gauls  for  the  time  to  come,  to  give  them 
such  an  idea  of  the  power  of  Italy,  as  might  convince 
them,  that  it  was  not  only  able  speedily  to  repair  any 
losses  sustained,  but  even  to  bring  a  greater  force  into 
the  field.  "  Friendship  and  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth (says  Csesar),  equally  determined  Fompey  to 
comply  with  this  request  '^  and  the  lieutenants  having 
with  great  diligence  executed  their  commissions,  three 
new  legions,  containing  double  the  number  ofcohorta 
lost  with  Sabinus,  were  brought  into  Gaul  before  the 
end  of  winter. 

After  the  death  of  Indutiomarus,  slain  as  related 
above,  the  Treviri  conferred  the  command  on  his  rela- 
tions. They  persisted  likewise  in  soliciting  the  Ger- 
mans, and  gained  them  by  force  of  money;  and  they 
associated  Ambiorix  in  the  confederacy.  Csesar  found 
that  he  was  threatened  with  war  on  all  sides ;  the  Ner- 
vii, Aduatici,  Menapii,  with  alt  the  Germans  on  that 
sidetheRhine,  were  actually  inarms:  theSenones  re- 
fused to  attend  him,  pursuant  to  his  orders;  and  were 
tampering  with  the  Camutes,  and  other  neighbouring 
states:  and  that  theTreviri  were  soliciting  the  Germans 
byfrequentembassies:  he  judged  thereforethatitwould 
be  necessary  to  open  the  campa^  early.  Accordingly, 
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vri^out  waiting  till  the  winter  was  over,  he  drew  toge- 
ther the  four  nearest  l^ons,  and  fell  unexpectedly  into 
the  territories  of  the  Nervii,  before  they  could  either 
assemble  in  a  body,  or  find  means  to  save  themselves 
1)7  flight.  Having  carried  off  a  great  number  of  men 
and  cattle,  enriched  the  st^diers  with  booty,  and  laid 
waste  the  country,  he  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
give  hostages,  and  then  led  back  his  l^ons  into  their 
winter-quarters. " 

[tear  of  ROME  700'°] 

Early  in  the  spring,  Cffisar  summoned  a  general  as- 
sembly of  Gaul.  No  deputies  from  the  SeDODes^  or  the 
Caruutes,  or  the  Treviri,  appearing,  he  looked  upon  this 
as  the  beginning  of  a  revolt,  adjourned  the  session,  and 
transferred  it  to  Lutetia ;  *  whose  inhabitants,  though  •  pnik 
they  had  been  united  with  the  Senones  for  100  years 
past,  did  not  appear  to  be  concerned  with  them  in  their 
present  measures.  The  same  day  in  which  he  declared 
the  adjournment,  he  set  out  with  his  legions  against  the 
Senones,andmade8Uchhaste,th8tAccotheirchief,  not 
having  time  to  ^ollect  his  forces,  ordered  the  multitude 
to  shelter  themselves  in  their  towns :  but  before  this 
could  be  done,  the  Romans  appeared.  Entreaties 
were  nowtheonly  resource  left  to  the  Senones.  Cssar, 
at  the  request  of  bis  faithful  allies  the  MdaU  whose 
clients  they  were,  pardoned  them  ;  but  demanded  of 
them  100  hostages;  and  these  he  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  MAai.  The  Camutes  likewise  submitted, 
and  obtained  the  same  conditions  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Rhemi,  their  patrons.  Caesar  then  went  to  Lutetia, 
put  an  end  to  the  session  of  the  states,  and  ordered  the 
(jauls  to  furnish  him  with  a  body  of  cavalry. 

Celtic  Gaul  being  thus  restored  to  a  state  of  trauquilf 
]ity,  Caesar  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  war  with  the 

■  Foi  (he  ercQU  ud  tmiucii«ia,>>Roin^'D>bu;c«,fl!H)|«eeabovg,p.  139, 
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Treyi  ri,  and  with  Ambiorix  king  of  the  Eburones,  pur- 
posing to  revenge,  by  his  death,  the  slaughter  of  the 
RoiDED  cohorts. 

He  knew  that  Ambiorix  was  in  friendship  with  the 
Menapii,  a  fierce  nation,  who,  living  in  a  country  full  of 
woods  and  morasses,  had  hitherto  eluded  the  efforts  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  had  never  made  the  least  step 
towards  a  submission  toCsesar:  he  knew  likewise,  that, 
bymeansof  theTreviri,  he  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Germans.  Caesar  thought  it  advisable,  there- 
fore, to  deprive  him  of  those  two  supports,  before  he 
attacked  him  in  person.  This  resolution  being  taken, 
he  sent  the  baggage  of  the  whole  army  to  Labienus  io 
the  country  of  the  Treviri,  ordered  him  a  reinforce- 
ment of  two  lemons,  and  marched  himself  against  the 
Menapii  with  five  l^ions,  who  carried  nothing  with 
them  but  their  arms.  The  Menapii  were  soon  con- 
strained to  submit  and  give  hostages.  Cssar  granted 
them  peace,  cm  condition  of  their  engi^ng  not  to  ad- 
mit Ambiorix,  or  any  one  from  him,  into  their  terri- 
tories. These  things  settled,  he  left  Comius  of  Arras 
there,  with  a  body  of  horse,  to  keep  O^em  in  awe,  and 
set  out  himself  against  the  Treviri. 

In  the  meantime  Labienus,  by  pretending  fear  and 
flight,  had  drawn  the  Treviri  over  a  river,  that  was  be- 
tween him  and  them ;  and  had  then  with  great  ease  put 
them  to  the  rout.  The  Germans,  who  were  coming  to 
their  assistance,  hearing  of theirdefeat,  returned  home; 
and  the  relations  ofladutiomarus,  who  had  been  theau- 
thors  of  the  revolt,  chose  likewise  to  retire  with  them : 
and  within  a  few  days  the  whole  state  submitted.  Cin- 
getorix,  who  had  always  continued  fiuthful  to  the  Ra- 
mans, was  thereupon  invested  with  the  supreme  autho- 
rity. 

Cflesar,  after  his  arrival  at  Treves  from  the  countryof 
theMenapii,  resolved,  for  two  reasons,  to  pass  the  Rhine 
a  second  time ;  to  punish  the  Germans  for  sending  suc- 
cours to  the  Treviri,  and  to  deter  them  from  giving  or 
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proinisiiig  a  retreat  to  Ambiorix.  In  consequence  of 
this  resolution,  he  set  about  making  a  bridge,  which 
was  finished  in  a  few  days.  Upon  his  arrival  on  the 
German  side  of  the  river,  ambassadors  came  to  him 
from  the  Ubii,  to  assure  him  that  they  had  neither  sent 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Treviri,  nor  in  any  in- 
stance departed  from  their  engagements ;  and  they  re- 
quested he  would  spare  their  territories,  and  not,  out 
of  a  general  hatred  to  the  Germans,  involve  the  mno- 
cent  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Csesar,  upon 
inquiry,  found  that  the  Ubii  were  wholly  innocent, 
and  that  the  aids  sent  to  the  Treviri  were  from  the 
Suevi.  These,  upon  certain  information  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Roman  army,  had  retired  to  the  remotest  part 
of  the  country  with  all  their  forces,  and  those  of  their 
allies;  and  there  they  waited  the  coming  of  the  enemy 
at  the  entrance  of  an  immense  forest,  called  Bacenis,  ■* 
which  served  as  a  barrier  between  the  Cherusci  and 
the  Suevi,  to  prevent  their  mutual  incursions.'' 

»  CelkiiuB  uks  il  to  be  the  fonat  of  Hani  Id  Lower  SuMT,  in  the  principdilr 
oTWolfnibuticl. 

*Oii  thia  DccaaliKi,  uyi  Con,  It  nuj  not  b«  improper  to  My  lOniewhat  of  lb* 
manaen  of  the  Oaula  andOcrinani,  aad  the  diffljTHice  of  cuiuma  between  theae 
two  naiioDa.    A  ipiiit  of  Iketlon  pRraili  thraugbout  Oaul,  and  (bat  not  onlj  la 

tbaiiaeTeTBlsta<ai,du[iicti,aDdnl]aBei.bulalniD«  in  ererypriTate  family. 

When  Ccaar  anind  In  tbe  oonnny,  Ma  £dui  were  at  the  bead  oFone  &ctiiMi,  and 
the  Seqnanl  of  tbe  otha.  Tbe  latter  being  the  weaker,  becauae  the  £dui  bid  w- 
Taial  cmuidenble  itatea  in  Iheii  dependence,  tbey  united  with  Arlorlniiu  and  Ibe 
Gennaoa,  wbam,  bv  great  ptennita  and  promiaa,  they  diew  over  the  Rbinc  to  their 
awiiiance.  Thli  aluaoce  made  them  so  powerfuL  tKat,  baling  war>t«]  thdi  ene- 
mla  in  Mreral  battle*,  and  killed  abnoil  all  their  nobility,  ilKy  foicsl  the  iitatea 
dependent  upon  the  j^diii  to  haTe  recoana  to  them  for  protection  (  obliged  the 
^dui  themaclmto  give  the  ehlldiea  of  theb' principal  nobility  *a  hoiUgca,iwen 
publicly  not  to  alleinpt  any  thing  igainat  the  Sequani,  and  retign  up  to  theiipo*. 
aeuioD  apartofthdr  territories;  and  by  this  means  they  rendered  themiclvei  in  a 
manna' sorereigniof all  GauL  Dintiaou,  in  this  Doceaaity,  applied  himself  lothe 
senate  of  Rome  for  relief,  but  without  effbct.  Casar's  srrivsJ  sooa  changed  the 
face  of  affaiia.  The£duaii  hoatageawere  soit  back,  their  formercllentaresloted, 
■nd  new  onea  procured  them  by  Csiai's  interest;  it  appearing,  that  such  aa  were 
under  their  prolecllan  enjond  a  more  equal  and  milder  lot  than  othen :  by  ill 
whidi  ibeir  Rutnoe  and  auuuri^  being  cooudeiably  enlarged,  the  gequani  were 
oblued  to  rangn  the  aoTereignty.  The  Rhemi  now  Ikeld  die  »ecani  placet  and, 
aa  they  wen  known  to  be  In  the  aame  degree  of  faTOur  with  Casar,  auch  of  (ha 
Oattbaacmldnot  Retorerlbeii  old  animoaty  lo  the  J£dui  put  ihemsel Tea  under tlu 
jiroleclion  of  the  RbemL  These  woe  extiemely  attentive  to  the  tnteresta  of  their 

clieata,aiiddieR!br    '  

acquired.  8uch,  t£ 
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Cffisar,  fearing  the  want  «f  praririons,  because  Ger- 
many was  bat  ill  cultWated,  resolved  not  to  advance  any 

t)KlnKl>ei,>ndha>iiigiu>ilwreiiitI)epiibtii:ddiberMioiii.  A> they mn gcnenllj 
oppresied  irilh  debt,  heavy  ttibutet,  or  the  eiutiom  of  tbeh  aupcrion,  Atj  makt 
dwnuelni  vuuli  to  the  gicat,  who  eieicbe  Cho  ume  juriidictlon  ma  uem  ■• 
nmUm  do  over  slayes.  The  I»o  onlen  of  men,  with  whom,  as  we  hire  wid,  all 
Mthorlty inddutiDelianarclodgediaretbednudiaaddieiioblea.  Tbedniidipn. 
vdeui  matien  of  religion,  hare  the  care  of  public  and  private  aacriSce*,  sndinta- 
pret  the  willof  theordi.  The;  LaTe  the  direction  and  eduMlioD  of  tbe  jmith,  b; 
whom  Ibey  aie  bjM  in  graal  bonour.  la  idmoH  >11  caatrarenia,  wbedm  public 
or  private,  the  deciiion  li  left  to  them:  wid  if  any  crime  it  Conunitted,  Uty  mnrdet 
poTolnted;  ifuydiiputearinloachiiiguiiiihottnm,Oilheliiiiili<if>djainkic 
eaUto;  in  all  tuch  case*  they  an  the  supreme  judges.  They  decree  rewanJt  and 
punilhoiaiB:  andlfanyDaeTEfaae«to>ubaiittath&Mntaioe,whe)lietiinigiMiBU 
or  private  man,  tbey  interdict  liim  the  aacriliGea.  This  ia  the  grealcM  puniahmeiit 
that  can  be  inflicted  among  the  Gauls:  because  audi  ai  are  n^er  ihia  prohitntioo 
ace conddevedMimpiDUt  and  wicked:  all  moi  shun  them,  anddedinetbeit  cannn*- 
lioQ  and  fellowihip,  le»l  they  ahouhl  suffer  (rom  ihera  by  contagion.  They  cui  nei- 
ther have  recount  to  the  law  ftv  juiUce,  noc  are  opaUe  of  any  pnblic  office.  The 
druidi  are  «U  under  one  chief,  irtio  poucue*  the  supreme  authority  in  that  body. 
l.'pon  his  death,  if  anyone  reinarfeably  ejiceli  the  rest,  he  snccecds;  but  If  there  «r« 
aareral  oadidatea  of  equal  merit,  tbeaOaliii  determined  by  a  plurality  of  nuBVagc*. 
Sometimea  they  have  even  recourse  to  arms  before  the  dispute  can  be  decided.  Once 
1  yeu  tbey  uieiiAle  at  a  cotuecraled  place  in  die  terriloriea  of  the  Camoiea,  whoa* 
V  is  suppMEd  to  be  in  the  middle  of  Oaul.  Hither  such  as  h*w  any  suita 
ling  flock  from  all  paita,  and  submit  implicitly  10  the  decrees  of  che  drnidi. 
Their  imduiCion  It  supposed  to  hare  come  origuially  from  Britain;  and  even  al  tfait 
day,  tuchasaredesiroutof  being  perfect  in  IttiavcllfiiiherfbrinBtructioa  Thedmidi 
never  go  to  war,  are  exempted  Innn  taxes  and  military  torice,  and  enjn  all  niHk 
net  of  immunities.  Theae  mighty  encouragements  induce  many  to  put  themselves, 
of  their  own  accoTd,under  the  discipline  of  this  order;  and  many  are  made  toenttf 
into  it  by  ihdr  parent!  and  relations.  Tliey  are  Canehl  to  repeal  a  great  nnmbetaT 
verses  by  heart,  and  often  spend  twenty  yesn  upon  this  institution;  for  ft  is  deemed 
unlawftil  to  commit  their  statuus  to  willing!  though  in  other  matters,  whether  pub. 
lie  or  private,  IhCT  make  uae  of  Greek  cbaraetei*.  They  teem  to  me  (adds  Coh) 
tobllow  this  method  for  two  remons:  to  hide  their  mysteries  fhim  ihe  knowledge 
of  the  vulgar;  and  to  exercise  the  memory  of  their  teholan,  which  would  be  ap( » 
be  ni^ected,  had  they  lellers  to  truit  to,  as  we  find  is  ofien  the  aae.  Il  it  ore  of 
their  principal  maxims,  thai  the  soul  never  diet,  bat  after  death  passes  from  one 
body  to  another;  which,  they  think,  coatribolen  greaJy  to  exaJl  men's  courage, 
by  disarmine  death  of  its  teirors.  They  teach  likewEie  many  things  rdalbg  to 
the  ttara  and  their  motions,  the  magnitude  of  the  world  and  our  earth,  the  nature 
of  things,  and  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  immortal  goda. 

The  other  older  of  men  are  the  noblea  [('nm  calls  them  efnUes,  ean^en; 
doubtless  becaaie  they  fought  on  hoiiehack,  as  at  ibis  dme  ihe  Poliih  nobility  do, 
and  at  Chote  among  ut  fhrmerly  did,  whom  our  aocestort  nllcd  men  of  aimr] ;  whc^ 
when  any  war  breaks  oul  (and  before  Ctnar's  arrival  the  Gauls  were  ahnnat  every 
year  engaged  in  war,  either  ofiensive  or  defensive),  all  take  Ihe  6eld,  at  the  bead  oC 
iheirdienli  and  dependents;  and  the  greater  number  of  these,  the  more  hoDourahle 
the  leader;  for  ihe  Gauls  have  no  other  mature  of  dignity  and  grandeur. 

The  whole  nation  is  extremely  addicted  to  supersution;  whence,  in  threatening 
discern  pen,  and  the  imminent  dangers  of  war,  they  make  no  scruple  to  sacrifice  men, 
01  engage  ihemtelres  by  vow  to  sudi  sactiflces ;  hi  whidilhey  make  une  of  the  mi. 
niitry  of  the  druids:  for  it  is  a  pwi'alcnc  opinion  among  them,  that  the  life  of  one 
man  cannot  be  ransomed  but  byihclifeofanolhet;  insomudi,  that  they  have  ala. 
blished  even  public  sacriGcea  of  this  kmd.  Some  prepare  huge  cotossusea  of  otter 
twigs,  into  which  they  put  men  alive,  and  setting  fire  to  diem,  those  within  expire 
amidst  the  flames.  They  prefer  for  victims  such  as  have  been  ennvietfd  of  theft, 
mbbery.or  other  Crimea;  believing  them  the  moit  acceptable  to  the  gods;  but,  when 
criminals  arc  wanting,  the  innocent  are  often  made  to  suBer.  Mercury  ia  the  dilef 
deilywith  them:  of  him  thcyhave  many  images,  account  him  the  hi  ventoc  of  all  arts, 
(heir  guide  and  conduttot  in  their  jouineys,  and  the  patron  of  merchandise  and  gain. 
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farther :  but,  to  keep  the  enemy  still  in  some  fear  of  his 
return,  and  to  prevent  their  send ingsuccours  into  Gaul, 

NcxttoMmBreAp(^ttidBlH«,udJniltCT,uidHin(iTib  TbebiiotlDiiiiiin. 

gitd  to  tkon  an  pntly  moditlMiwaM  viihtboM  of  other  uuImii.    AptOobtheiT 

sod  of  phyric ;  M  beiTa  of  ■oilu  uid  manufietuiei ;  Jtnt  boldi  xht  anpire  cf 

llaiTtAt  lod  HuiprMidcain  wk.    To  thiilul,  when  tbcy  kwItc upon  tlMd^ 

thereat         '    '      ■    ■"-■      ■■"      "--^  ..,.-. 

ciMlela 

pDipote.  .^iditiicommoninmniTproviiieeilo 

piled  up  in  crauecntid  pUco.    li»j,  it  nreljr  tuppeni,  iliM  any  one  ibowi  ao 

gnat  a  dtatcpud  afieIigiM,ai  dthcitoaioeealthcplander,<BFdllagatfaepubUE 

obUliMii;  and  ibe  WTaxat  punlahmenti  an  iDllieud  upon  mich  ofiendcn. 

Tiie  (lauU  fiuH7  tbcniwlTca  to  be  deacoided  Inim  the  God  PlutO|  afiidl,  It 
(MUD,  w  an  establiibed  tndition  amcng  the  druldi.  Fw  tfali  reaaon  ih^  com. 
pute  ibat  lime  by  nighu,  not  bj  dayi ;  am]  in  the  obierTuice  of  birthdajs,  new 
moona,  aad  tlia  l>eginniDg  of  the  jai,  alwaya  cnounence  the  edebration  from  tba 

DcdloR  nighu    In  mie  eutCom  ihej  diSerfram  almoal  all  other  natioru ;  whidi 

that  viej  neiei  anSer  tbdr  chiMren  to  come  openly  into  tbdi  preaeUBD,  oatQ 
tne;  an  of  age  to  bear  atma :  the  ippeannce  of  a  ion  in  public  with  hii  father, 
before  he  haa  reached  (he  age  of  numnood,  i>  accounted  dishonoanble. 

Whaterer  fortune  the  wotnaa  brings,  the  bnabaod  ii  obliged  to  equal  ilODtof 
hiaawaHtaie.  This  whole  lutn,  with  iu  annual  [miduci,  ia  left  lutauchtd,  and 
goei  alwayi  lo  llle  iiuriTor.  liw  men  baft  powei  of  life  and  doth  vm  tbifr 
wina  and  childm:  and  wlicti  aaj  father  of  a  wnily  of  iUiuBiouaranhdiaa,  Ua 
latadoaaaaaemble,  and,  upon  the  leaat  ground  of  nipidcn,  put  even  1^  vItcb  H 
the  wtnn  like  ilaTea.  If  they  an  Ibuod  guilt;,  inni  and  Are  an  employed  lo 
t«menl and deatroy  them.  Thdrfutieraliiarein«gnifi«aitanduui^taoui,accoid- 
■Dg  in  tbeir  quaLty.  £>eiT  thing  that  waa  dear  lo  the  deceaaed,  enoaninMli,  an 
thrown  Into  uie  pile:  and  (tRmsIy,  aucb  of  their  slain  arid  clieala  aa  thayloftd 
most  aacriGced  iheoiacUea  at  the  ruMral  of  ih^  lord. 

In  tbdr  bcat-tegulated  italet  they  bare  a  law,  that  whoeret  hean  any  thing  le- 
lallngto  the  public,  wbell>cibynunoutaioth«twUe,>hal]  give  immediate  notice  ID 
Uw  maglaaale,  wiihoul  Imparting  it  t*  any  one  elae :  for  tba  nature  of  ihe  pec^Ie  k 
■nAt  that  raab  and  uneKperieacied  men,  aumied  by  falee  repotta,  an  ones  hurried 
to  the  gieBtat  eilianltiea,  and  take  upon  them  to  determine  mattai  of  the  higheat 
coewequenca  The  nwgiittauaitiSeihingaimpropcTio  be  known,  and  only  conw 
municale  to  the  mnltitude  what  they  think  needAil  fte  the  aorlce  of  the  common 
wealihi  noc do  the lawapennitMqiaaliafwais-alUn, except tapubliecoundla. 

The  Oetmaa  differ  widely  in  their  miUknera  (ma  Ihe  Oaula.  For  neithar  hare 
tbey  drekh  lo  predde  in  nd^oui  affaiia,  not  do  they  trouble  theinaelTea  >b«M 
Mwrifloff  Th^  acknowledge  no  Boda  but  tboae  that  an  object!  of  aiahl,aod  by 
whom  they  an  apparently  benefits,  Ihe  inn,  the  moon,  and  Vulcan  [Sn].  Of 
•^era  itiey  know  Dodung,  not  eTfa  by  report.  Their  wttole  life  <>  addiMed  to 
banting  and  war  <  aod  from  their  ioCtncy  they  an  inured  la  fiitlgue  and  hardihlpa. 


They  eiteem  thcae  moat  who  eontinue  lonittat  itraiu;en  toworooi.aa  imi^inlng 
ribat«aramiidiuiatatnre,alier«th,audTlgoaiof  bodji  battohara 
xof  thiakind  befoe  thereof  twcnly  la  aceounud  in  the  higbcst 
twgtea  igtwininioia.  Not  1*  it  poarible  |o  eoeiceal  any  Ircaoalailn  in  thla  way, 
beeauae  Atj  bathe  pmtniscaoualy  in  rtren,  and  an  clothed  In  acina,  or  abort 
■HUrtka  of  flar,  whaeh  Imr*  (be  pcatcat  past  of  ihelT  bodies  naked. 

Agrieultun  ia  Utile  regarded  amoogat  them,  M  ther  lira  mostly  on  milk,  cheeia, 
and  &e  fleah  of  anlmalSi     WoThasanymanlandaofliiaown,OTdiatingidahedby 


d  boundaries.  The  ma^sttatea,  and  those  in  anllwtilT,  portion  out  yearly,  w 
eroy  oanMi  ami  fkmily,  iiKfa  ■  qnantity  of  land,  and  in  what  part  of  the  oonnliy, 
•heylhtokpcoper;  andibsyesinllowingttinbTethemtosoniBOihetapoC.   Uan; 


n  arr  eeaignfd  fur  ihtn  prarttrr  i  le^  ledueed  liy  habit  and  eonlinnane^  the; 
nooid  learn  id  rrdki  tillage  lo  war:  lest  a  deain  of  enlarging  their  poaaenion* 
durald  gain  gtoundjBndptnnpltheitronger  to  expel  the  weaken  leat  they  abould 
become  cnrioui  in  Iheir  buildings,  in  order  to  guard  againat  the  extremea  of  beaf 
and  tdd:  leat  avarice  abould  get  footing  amongai  them,  whence  spring  facdons 
Mddi*c«dB:  finally,  lo  preserve  conienimcnl  and  equanimit)' among  the  people, 
when  tbey  Bud  their  ponewionB  noihing  inferior  lo  Uioee  of  the  mosi  powerfuL 
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afler  his  repassing  the  river,  broke  down  only  ^ut  SOO 
feet  of  his  bridge  on  the  German  side ;  and,  to  secure 
the  rest,  built  at  the  extremity  a  toner  of  four  stories, 
where  he  left  a  garrison  of  twelve  cohorts,  and  strength- 
ened the  place  with  all  manner  of  works.  To  CVol- 
catius  Tullus  he  gave  the  chai^  of  the  fort  and  garri* 
son.  He  himself,  as  soon  as  the  com  began  to  be  ripe, 
marched  gainst  Ambiorix  and  the  Eburones,  takinghis 
way  through  the  forest  of  Arden.  Basilus,  whom  he 
sent  before  him  with  all  the  cavalry,  pushed  on  with  such 
expedition,  and  so  well  concealed  his  approach  from  the 
enemy,  that  he  surprised  great  numbers  of  them  in  the 
field.     Being  informed  by  them  of  the  place  whither 

It  ia  wcounlsl  hDiMunble  Tor  tMa  to  bne  the  country  all  wcNitid  than  lie 
mitc  and  depopulated.  For  the;  think  ll  k  proof  of  bnrerj  to  expd  tiieir  near 
ndghboun;  and  a  part  of  pnidence  thui  to  proTide  againu  niddoi  innmioDa. 
When  a  ilale  is  etigawd  tn  var,  ellhec  ofTeiwire  or  defeniuTe,  the;  makD  choice  of 
maginrata  to  preside  id  it,  nrhain  Ihey  ttm  *ith  power  of  life  and  death.  In  time 
of  peace  there  are  no  public  magtuWites ;  but  the  chief"  of  the  aeTenl  provioeei 
and  dans  idminiam  jusltce,  and  decide  diSerencts  vithin  their  RtpeetiTe  Umiis. 
Robbing  baa  nothing  infunoui  in  it,  when  oommitted  without  the  taritariea  of  the 
(late  to  which  thej  belong:  thej  even  pretend  that  il  aena  to  eiotise  thai  yosth, 
and  prtreDt  ihemtromfelllDslDiOBlodi.  When  any  of  their  priocwofai  himaelf 
publidyiti  council  to  be  the  leader  of  an  eipeditioti,  ludi  aa  apioove  of  it  rin  u& 
dedaie  thetnselre*  ready  to  follow  hbn,  and  for  Ihia  ale  applauded  by  the  whcdt 
multitude.  Tbey  who  go  back  from  their  engaganait  are  looked  upon  w  tiallon 
and  deserten,  arid  lose  all  eateem  and  credit  for  the  time  to  cntne.  The  lawi  of 
bcspltallty  an  held  ianolable  among  them.  All  that  fly  to  them  ior  iiAige, 
on  whatever  account,  are  mire  of  protection  and  defence :  thdr  hoanei  are  open  t* 
leedve  them,  and  tbey  pkntlfuOy  lUMly  their  wanta. 

Foiroeriy  the  Oaub  exceeded  the  Uermani  in  bravefy,  often  made  war  upon 
theiD,  and,  u  thej  abounded  in  people  beyond  arhat  ibe  country  coald  maintain, 
•ent  aereral  colaniea  ora  theRhine.  Acoordinriy,  the  more  ftitile  parts  of  Utr. 
many,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (he  Hercytiian  Foreat  (which  I  find  mentioned  by 
ErMosthenes  and  other  Greek  wiilen  under  the  name  of  Ordnia),  fill  In  tba  dian 
of  tbe  Volca  Tectougea,'  who  settled  in  thane  parts,  and  haie  eta  (bice  k(^ 
pOMeaaion.  They  an  in  tbe  hi^est  reputation  for  justice  and  bntTOT,  and  no 
leas  rtmarkable  than  the  Germans  for  poierty,  abadnence,  and  patience  of  fiitigne, 
eoDforming  themMlves  to  the  German  customs  both  in  habit  and  way  of  Urinfr 
But  tbe  ndgbbourhood  of  the  Roman  prorince,  and  an  acqiiainlBnce  with  eooi- 
merce,  hare  introduced  luxury  and  plenty  among  the  Gauls :  whence  becoming 
gtadually  an  unequal  match  for  the  Oermana,  and  beinn  wuistcd  in  many  battlrai 
uey  no  tonga  pretend  to  compare  with  them  in  maitiJ  prowos. 

The  Heicynian  Fonit,  of  whidi  moition  was  joat  now  made,  is  aboat  nine  days' 
Journey  in  bieaddi:  foria  the  GermaM  an  Ignorant  of  Ibe  artofmtaimlligland, 
llieyhaTe  no  other  way  of  computing.  It  begbis  fivm  die  bocdera  t>f  tlie  HelTMli, 
Nemelea,  and  Raurad,  and,  fbUowing  diiectly  the  conrM  of  the  Danube^  ext«d>  to 
thelvrilorieaof  thcAnuteaand  Dad:  thence  taming  ftom  the  tlTcr  to  Ibe  left,  It 
runs  through  a  multitude  of  difl^Rut  regions :  and  iluuigb  there  an  many  in  tbe 
countty  who  have  adranced  six  days' journey  into  the  Forest,  yet  no  one  pnteodi 
to  have  reached  the  exiteinity  of  it,  tv  to  hare  discovered  how  far  it  cxtoida. 

■  A  people  of  Oallls  Narbancnsls,  of  whom  whole  annks  paswd  not  only  into 
Ocimany,but  Into  Asia. 
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Ambiorix  had  retired  with  a  feir  horse,  tliither  he  with- 
out delay  directed  his  course. 

Fortune,  says  Csesar,  has  a  considerable  share  in  all 
human  concerns,  and  particularly  in  those  of  war. 
For,  as  it  was  a  very  extraordinary  chance,  that  Ba- 
silua  should  come  upon  Ambiorix  before  he  had  the 
least  notice  of  his  approach,  so  was  it  equally  an  effect 
of  fortune,  that  the  Gaul,  after  having  lost  his  arms,- 
horses,  and  chariots,  should  yet  find  means  to  escape. 
This  was  principally  owing  to  the  situation  of  his 
house,  which  was  surrounded  with  a  wood ;  it  being 
customary  among  the  Gauls,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
heats,  to  build  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods  and 
rivers.  His  attendants  and  friends,  possessing  them- 
selves of  a  narrow  pass,  sustained  the  attack  of  the 
Homan  cavalry  for  some  time  ;  during  which  one  of 
his  sel^'Bnts  having  provided  him  with  a  horse,  he  got 
safely  off. 

Ambiorix,  seeing  the  storm  that  was  going  to  break 
on  his  country,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  possibly 
assemble  an  army  strong  enough  to  make  head  against 
Csesar,  despatched  messengers  privately  through  the 
country,  to  signify  to  the  Eburones,  that  every  one 
should  shiA  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  They 
followed  his  advice,  and,  dispersing  themselves,  retired, 
some  into  woods,  others  to  inaccessible  morasses,  others 
to  places  near  the  sea,  which  at  high  water  became 
islands.  Many,  abandoning  their  country  altogether, 
trusted  themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  the  faith  of 
foreigners.  Cativulcus,  who  had  shared  the  rule  with 
Ambiorix,  being  very  old  and  infirm,  and  therefore 
jnc^able  of  supporting  the  fatigues  of  either  war  or 
£ight,  poisoned  himself,  after  venting  bitter  impreca- 
tions against  his  colleague  for  drawing  him  into  so 
fatal  an  enterprise. 

Cffisar^s  intention  was  utterly  to  extirpate  the  Ebu- 
rones :  the  difficulty  was  how  to  find  them.  With 
this  view  he  divided  his  forces,  and  deposited  the  b^- 
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Tongra,tn  gage  of  tfao  whole  aim^  in  the  fort  of  Adusttea,' which 
^'i^"'  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  the  late 
quarters  of  the  unfortunate  Sabinus  and  Cotta.  As 
its  works  were  itill  entire,  the  labour  of  the  soldiers 
would  be  the  less.  The  fourteenth  legion,  one  of  the 
three  lately  levied  in  Italy,  he  left  to  guard  the  fort, 
under  the  command  of  Q.  Cicero.  Dividing  the  rest 
of  his  army,  he  sent  Labienus  with  three  legions  to- 
wards the  sea-coast,  and  the  provinces  that  bordered 
upon  the  Menapii :  Trebonius,  with  the  like  number 
of  I^ions,  he  commissioned  to  lay  waste  the  country 
adjoining  to  the  Aduatici ;  and  resolved  to  inarch 
himself  with  the  other  three  towards  the  Scheld,  and 
to  the  extremities  of  the  forest  of  Arden,  whither 
be  was  informed  'that  Ambiorix  had  retired  with  a 
few  horse.  Caesar,  at  his  departure,  promised  to  re- 
turn at  the  end  of  seven  days,  the  legion  which  be 
had  left  in  garrison  being  provided  with  com  only 
for  that  time ;  and  he  exhorted  labienus  and  Trebo- 
nius, if  they  found  it  consistent  with  the  public  ad' 
vantage,  to  return  whb  their  legions  at  the  same 
time ;  that  craisulting  together,  and  taking  their  mea- 
sures from  the  conduct  of  the  enemy,  they  might 
resolve  whither  next  to  carry  the  war. 

The  Eburones,  as  was  before  observed,  had  no  formed 
body  of  troops,  no  garrison,  no  fortified  town  to  defend 
by  arms,  but  were  a  dispersed  multitude.  Wherever  a 
cave,  or  a  thicket,  or  a  morass,  offered  them  belter, 
thither  they  retired.  This  made  it  difficult  for  Casar 
and  his  army  to  take  their  revenge  on  this  perBdious 
race;  whom  be  could  not  attack  with  hu  united  forces. 
Dor,  without  great  danger  to  hii  men,  suffer  them,  in 
small  parties,  to  seek  out  the  enemy  in  their  hiding- 
places.  He  sent  messengers  therefore  to  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  inviting  them  alt,  by  the  hopes  of  plun- 
der, to  join  in  the  exiirpatiCHiof  theEbnrones.  Accord- 
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ingly*  great  numbers  flocked  suddenly  thither  from  dl 
parts.  The  Eburooes  were  attacked  on  all  sides,  and 
the  havoc  continued  till  the  seventh  day,  which  CieBar 
had  appointed  for  returning  to  his  camp.  It  then 
evidently  appeared,  says  Oesar,  what  influence  for< 
tnne  has  in  war.  The  report  being  spread  among 
the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine,  that  the  territories  ~ 
of  the  Eburones  were  given  np  to  be  plundered,  and 
that  all  without  distinction  were  invited  to  share  in 
the  spoil,  the  Sicambri,  who  had  afforded  a  retreat  to 
the  Usipetes  and  Tenchtheri  (spoken  of  above),  as- 
sembled immediately  a  body  of  ^000  horse,  passed  Vid.mp 
the  river  in  barks,  about  thirty  miles  below  Caesar'a  ^ 
bridge  and  fort,  and  advanced  directly  towards  the 
territories  of  the  devoted  nation.  Many  of  the  scat- 
tered people  fell  into  their  hands,  and  abundance  of 
cattle ;  and  the  invaders,  allured  by  this  success,  pushed 
on  still  farther.  Inquiring  of  the  prisoners  concern^ 
ing  Oesar,  they  understood  that  he  hfid  left  the  , 
country  with  hia  whole  army,  and  was  a  great  way  off. 
"  What  makes  you  lose  your  time  (says  one  of  the 
prisoners)  in  the  pursuit  of  acquisitioiw  triding  and 
insignificant,  when  fortune  offers  you  so  rich  a  booty? 
Id  three  hours  you  noay  reach  Aduatica,  where  the 
Romans  have  depoated  all  their  we^th.  The  garri- 
son is  hardly  sufficient  to  line  the  rampart,  much  less 
to  make  sallies.*'  The  Sicambri,  full  of  hope,  marched 
directly  towards  Aduatica,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
captive  who  had  given  them  the  information. 

Cicero,  who  hitherto  had  kept  his  soldiers  strictly 
within  the  camp,  according  to  Caesar's  orders,  nor  had 
suffered  so  much  as  a  servant  to  straggle  beyond  the 
lines,  seeing  the  seventh  day  arrive,  began  to  despair  (tf 
Caesar's  return ;  who,  he  heard,  was  marched  farther 
into  the  country.  Wearied  out  therefore  with  the 
continual  murmurings  of  the  soldiers,  who  complained 
that  he  kept  them  up  like  men  besieged ;  and  not 
auqtectingthat  anyaccident  could  befal  him  within  the 
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small  extent  of  three  miles,  especially  from  an  enemy 
in  s  manner  totally  dispersed,  he  sent  out  five  cohoptg 
.  to  forage  in  a  field,  separated  from  the  camp  by  only 
a  single  hill.  About  300  men,  who  had  been  sick, 
and  were  now  pretty  well  recovered,  joined  the  de- 
tachment :  these  were  followed  by  almost  all  the  ser- 
vants  of  the  camp,  together  with  a  vast  number  of 
carts  and  carriage  horses.  In  that  very  instant  the 
German  cavalry  arrived,  and,  without  discontinuing 
their  course,  endeavoured  to  force  an  immediate  en- 
trance by  the  Decuman  gate.  As  their  march  had 
been  covered  by  a  wood,  they  were  not  perceived  till 
tbey  were  just  upon  the  camp ;  insomuch  that  the 
suttlers,  who  kept  their  booths  under  the  rampart, 
had  not  time  to  retire  within  the  intrenchments.  The 
cohort  upon  guard  could  scarce  sustain  the  first  onset, 
so  surprised  and  struck  were  the  soldiers  by  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  attack.  The  whole  camp  was  in 
an  uproar,  levery  one  inquiring  of  another  the  cause 
of  the  confusion  j  nor  could  they  determine  which 
way  to  advance  the  standards,  or  where  to  post  them- 
selves. Some  reported,  that  the  camp  was  already 
taken ;  others,  that  the  Germans,  having  destroyed 
Cfesar  and  his  troops,  were  come  victorious  to  assault 
it.  The  greater  number,  full  of  imaginary  fears, 
called  to  mind  the  fate  of  Cotta  and  Sabinus,  who 
perished  on  that  very  spot. 

Among  the  sick  in  the  garrison  was  P.  SextiusBacu.< 
lug,  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank,  of  whom  honourable 
mention  has  been  already  made.  This  officer,  though 
he  had  not  tasted  foodfor  five  days,  rushed  unarmed  out 
of  his  tent.  Seeing  the  enemy  at  hand,  and  the  danger 
extreme,  he  snatched  up  thefirst  arms  that  offered,  and 
posted  himself  in  the  gate  ofthe  camp.  Thecenturions 
of  the  cohort  uponguard  followed  his  example,  and  for 
awhile  sustained  the  enemies'  charge.  Sextius  expired 
under  a  multitude  of  wounds,  and  was  with  ditBculty 
carried  off  by  the  soldiers.  But  the  Romans  now  had. 
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begun  to  resume  their  courage ;  so  far  at  least  as  to 
mouDt  the  rampart,  and  make  a  show  of  defending 
themselres. 

Meantime  the  foragers,  returning,  heard  the  noise  at 
the  camp.  They  sent  some  horsemen  before  to  learn 
the  cause  of  it,  who  were  quickly  apprized  of  the  dan- 
ger. The  new  levies,  unexperienced  in  matters  of  war, 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  officers,  waiting  their  orders. 
Not  a  man  was  found  so  hardy  and  resolute  as  not  to  be 
disturbed  and  disconcerted  by  the  unexpected  accident. 
The  Germans,  when  they  perceived  the  Roman  ensigns 
at  a  distance,  gave  over  the  attack  of  the  camp,  imagin- 
ing at  first  that  it  was  Cssar  with  the  legions ;  but 
discovering  in  a  short  time  how  few  they  were  whom 
they  had  to  deal  with,  fell  upon  them  on  all  sides. 

The  servants  of  the  camp  fled  to  the  nearest  rising 
ground ;  whence  being  presently  driven,  they  threw 
diemselves  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  cohorts,  and  there- 
by increased  their  terror.  Some  retired  to  a  hill,  there 
to  defend  themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could : 
but  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  detachment,  mutually 
encouraging  one  another,  and  being  led  on  by  their 
commander,  C.  Trebonius,  a  Roman  knight,  broke 
through  the  midst  oF  the  enemy,  and  all  to  a  man 
arrived  safe  at  the  camp.  The  servants  and  cavalry  fol- 
lowed them,  and  assisting  their  retreat,  were  likewise 
by  their  bravery  preserved.  But  the  troops  which  had 
retired  to  the  hill,  being  unexperienced  in  military 
a£&irs,  did  not  persist  in  the  resolution  they  had  taken 
of  defending  themselves  there,  but  in  a  short  time, 
quitting  the  advantage  of  their  situation,  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  camp :  but  they  failed  in  the  attempt:  a 
few  only  escaped ;  the  rest  wer^  surrounded  and  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  barbarians. 

The  Germans,  despairing  now  to  force  the  camp, 
repassed  the  Rhine  with  the  booty  which  they  had  de- 
posited in  the  woods :  but,  even  when  they  were  gone, 
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the  terror  the  Romans  were  under  continued  to  be  so 
great,  that  Volusenus,  arriviog  in  the  camp  the  same 
night  with  the  cavalry,  could  not  persuade  them  that 
Cxsar  and  the  army  were  safe :  they  persisted  in  be- 
lieviug  that  the  infantry  was  wholly  destroyed,  and 
that  the  cavalry  alone  had  escaped,  it  seeming  to  them 
altt^ther  incredible,  that  the  Germans  would  have 
dared  to  attack  the  camp,  had  no  misfortune  befallen 
the  Roman  army.  Cesar's  arrival  quickly  put  an  end 
to  their  fears. 

Being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  he  only  com- 
plained of  the  sending  out  the  cohorts  to  forage :  ob- 
serving, that  in  war  nothing  ought  to  be  left  to  fortune, 
whose  power  had  showed  itself  evidently  in  the  sudden 
arrival  of  the  enemy,  and  much  more  in  their  coming 
up  unperceived  to  the  very  gates  of  the  camp.  But 
nothing  in  this  whole  a&ir  appeared  to  him  more  won- 
derful than  that  the  Germans,  having  crossed  the 
Rhine  with  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  territories 
of  Ambiorix,  should  do  him  a  most  acceptable  service, 
by  falling  upon  the  Roman  camp. 

Cssar  marched  a  second  time  to  harass  and  distress 
the  enemy,  and  having  drawn  a  great  number  of  troops 
.  together  from  the  neighbouring  states,  sent  them  into 
all  parts  upon  this  service.  Suchdevastationwasmade, 
that  it  seemed  likely,  if  the  enemy  escaped  the  sword 
for  the  present,  they  would  afterward  perish  by  famine. 
Nothing  was  left  unattempted  to  take  Ambiorix  pri- 
soner, the  parties  that  were  sent  out  in  search  of  him 
believing  they  should  thereby  gain  the  highest  favour 
with  Csesar,  whose  good  fortune  waited  only  this  to 
renderit  complete.  Butall  their  endeavours  were  fruit- 
less :  Ambiorix  found  means  to  hide  himself  in  the 
woodsand  morasses;  whence  removing  privately  in  the 
night,  heescapedintootber  countries  accompanied  only 
by  four  horsemen,  in  whom  alone  he  durst  confide. 

Caesar  in  this  expedition  had  lost  only  two  cohorts ; 
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and,  having  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  led  back  his 
army  into  the  territories  of  the  Rhemi.  There  he  sam- 
tuoaed  a  general  assembly  ofGauI,  to  examine  into  the 
affair  of  the  Senones  and  the  Carnutes :  and  having 
-passed  sentence  against  Acco,  the  author  of  the  revolt, 
ordered  him  to  be  executed  on  the  spot.  Some,  feanng 
a  like  fate,  fled ;  whom  having  banished  by  a  decree  of 
the  assembly,  he  quartered  two  legions  in  Treves,  two 
among  the  Lingones,  and  the  remaining  six  in  the 
country  of  the  Senones :  and,  having  provided  the  army 
with  com,  he  went,  pursuant  to  his  design,  into  Italyt 
to  hold  the  assemblies  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

While  Cssar  was  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  the  j.  ca& 
Gauls  on  the  other  side  plotted  a  general  revolt  j  and  ^^**°^  **  '• 
made  a  more  rigorous  effort  than  they  had  ever  done 
before,  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  The  execution 
of  Acco,  chief  of  the  Senones,  had  alarmed  all  the  great 
men,  each  thinking  himself  exposed  to  the  same  treat* 
ment.  And  what  more  especially  encouraged  their 
making  on  attempt  at  this  time  to  recover  their  ft^ee> 
dom,  were  the  intestine  commotions  and  seditions  at 
Rome,  which  the  death  of  Clodius  had  occasioned,  and 
which  they  thought  would  detain  Caesar  a  long  time 
in  Italy.  Besides,  as  his  ten  legions  were  stationed  in 
the  remote  extremity  of  Gaul,  on  the  north  and  the 
east,  if  the  country  between  him  and  them  revolted, 
it  would  not  be  easy  for  him  to  rejoin  them,  when  he 
should  be  at  leisure  to  do  it;  nor  would  the  legions, 
without  their  general,  dare  to  leave  their  winter-quar- 
ters :  and,  lastly,  they  came  to  this  conclusion,  that  it 
was  better  to  die  bravely  m  the  field,  than  not  regain 
their  former  murtial  glory,  and  the  liberty  derived  to 
them  from  their  ancestors. 

Such  were  the  debates  and  resolutions  in  the  printte 

cmiQcils  of  the  Gculs,  held  in  woods  and  remote  places 

for  the  sake  of  secrecy.  The  Carnutes,  declaring  them- 

selVM  ready  to  submit  to  any  danger  for  the  common 
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safety,  offered  to  be  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  RomaDs;  and  because  the  excbaoging  of  hostages 
might  occasion  a  too  early  discovery  of  their  design, 
they  proposed,  that  the  other  states  should  bind  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oath,  sworn  before  the  military  en- 
signs collected, together  (which  is  the  most  sacred  ob- 
ligation among  theGauls),  not  to  abandon  themduring 
the  course  of  the  war.  This  offer  of  the  Camutes  was 
received  with  universal  applause,  and  the  oath  taken 
by  all  present:  after  which,  the  time  for  action  being 
fixed,  the  assembly  separated. 

When  the  appointed  day  came,  the  Camutes,  headed 
by  two  men  of  desperate  resolution,  flew  on  a  sudden 
to  Genabum,  massacred  the  Roman  citizens  who  had 
settled  there  on  account  of  trade,  and  seized  their 
effects. — Among  the  slain  was  C.  Fufius  Cotta,  a  Ro- 
man knight  of  eminence,  to  whom  Ctesar  had  com- 
mitted the  care  of  supplying  the  army  with  provisions. 
The  fame  of  this  massacre  soon  spread  into  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul :  for,  when  any  thing  extraordinary  and 
important  happened,  it  was  their  custom  to  publish  it 
from  place  to  place  by  outcries,  which,  being  succes- 
sively repeated  by  men  stationed  on  purpose,  vrere 
carried  with  incredible  expedition  over  the  whole 
country.  And  thus  it  was  on  the  present  occasion ; 
what  had  been  done  at  Genabum  about  sunrising  was 
'  known  before  nine  at  night  in  the  territories  of  the 
Arveroi,  a  distance  of  l60  miles. 

In8tigatedbythi8exaTnpIe,VerciDgetonx,thesonof 
Celtillus,  of  the  nation  of  the  Arvemi,  a  young  noble- 
man of  gl'eat  power  and  interest  (whose  father  had  pre- 
sided over  all  Celtic  Gaul,  and  for  aiming  at  the  sove- 
reignty had  been  put  to  death  by  his  countrymen),  call- 
ing bis  clients  and  followers  together,  easily  persuaded 
them  to  a  revolt.  His  design  being  discovered,  the 
people  immediately  flew  to  arms  ;  and  Gobanitio,  his 
uncle,  with  the  other  principal  men  of  the  state,  dread- 
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ing  the  consequences  of  so  rash  an  enterprise,  united 
all  their  authority  against  him,  and  expelled  him  the 
cityof  Gergovia.'  But  Vercingetorix,  not  discouraged 
by  this  opposition,  having  engaged  in  his  service  a  con- 
siderable number  of  outlaws  and  fugitives,  soon  made 
himself  master  ofGei^ovia,  and  drove  out  of  the  coun- 
try all  those  who  had  so  lately  forced  him  to  leave  that 
city.  He  was,  upon  this,  saluted  king  by  his  followers, 
and  immediately  despatched  ambassadors  into  all  parts 
to  exhort  the  confederate  states  to  continue  firm  to  their 
engagements.  The  Senones,  Parisit,  Fictoues,  Cadurci, 
Turones,  Aulerci,  Lemovices,  Andes,  and  the  nations 
bordering  upontheocean,  readily  came  into  thealliance, 
andwitfa  unanimous  consentdeclaredhim  generalissimo 
of  the  league.  Invested  with  this  authority,  he  de- 
manded hostages  of  the  several  states ;  ordered  them, 
at  a  prefixed  time,  to  furnish  him  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  and  arms  ;  and  more  particularly  applied 
himself  to  the  raising  of  a  numerous  cavalry.  To  an 
extreme  diligence,  he  joined  an  extreme  rigour  of  com> 
mand :  for  greater  faults,  the  criminals,  after  having 
been  tortured,  were  burnt  alive  ;  and  for  lighter  of- 
fences, they  had  their  ears  cut  off,  or  oiie  of  their  eyes 
put  out,  and  were  in  that  condition  sent  home  to  serve 
as  an  example  to  the  rest.  Thus,  by  the  severity  of  his 
punishments,  he  obliged  the  irresolute  to  declare  them- 
selves in  his  favour. 

Having  assembled  a  considerable  army,  he  sent  Lu- 
terius  of  Quercy,  abold  and  enterprising  man,  with  part 
of  the  forces,  against  the  Rutheni  j  •  and  marched  him-  •  Ti"  inh». 
self  into  the  territories  oftheBituriges.  This  people,  Rme^uc. 
upon  his  arrival,  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  j^dui, 
under  whose  protection  they  were,  to  demand  succours 
against  the  enemy.  The  ^dui,  by  the  advice  of  the 
lieutenants  Ctesar  had  left  with  the  army,  ordered  a 
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body  ofhone  md  foot  to  the  asaistanoe  ofthe  Btturiges ; 
but  those  troopB  advimced  no  farther  than  the  hanka  of 
the  Loire,  which  divides  their  country  from  that  of  the 
Bituriges,  and  after  halting  there  a  few  days,  returned 
home,  preteuduig  that  they  had  received  iufonnatioD, 
that  ia  case  they  had  paaaed  the  river,  they  would  be 
treacherously  attacked  on  one  side  by  the  Bituriges, 
whom  they  went  to  assist,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Arvemi.  On  their  departure,  the  Bituriges  imine* 
diately  joined  the  forces  of  the  revolted  states.' 

[tear  of  home  701.] 
Qesar,  upon  the  first  report  of  this  insurrection,  left 
Italy,  and  set  out  for  Transalpine  Gaul.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  found  it  very  difQcult  to  resolve  in  what  man- 
ner to  join  the  army  i  for  should  he  order  the  legions 
to  rep^r  to  the  province,  he  foresaw  they  would  be  at- 
tacked on  their  march  in  his  absence }  and  should  he 
himself  proceed  to  the  quarters  of  the  legions,  he  was 
not  without  apprehension  of  danger,  even  from  those 
states  that  seemingly  continued  faithful  to  the  Komans. 
In  the  meantime  Luterius  of  Quercyi  who  had  been 
sent  by  Vercingetorix  into  the  torritoriesoftheRutheni, 
brought  over  that  state  to  the  alliance  ofthe  ArvemL 
•  People  of  Advancing  from  thenoe  among  the  Nitobrigi  *  and  Ga- 
+"^S^'baii,+  he  received  hostages  from  both  nations;  and 
JwGer«a.  having  got  together*  numerous  body  of  troops,  drew 
towards  Narbonne,  to  attack  the  Komaos  on  Uiat  side. 
Csesar^infonned  ofhia  design,  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  first  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  province. 
He  therefore  flew  to  Narbonne,  secured  that  town, 
placed  garrisons  in  the  towns  ofthe  Butheni*  sulyect  to 
the  Romans,  also  in  those  ofthe  Volsci,  Tolosati,  and 
other  statee  bordering  upon  the  enemy.  Luterius,  not 
daring  to  march  forwards  among  so  many  Roman  gar- 

'_Fac  tlv  ewal*  wd  hwuacttiw*  >l  Rooue  in  tht  yen  3(H^  Ml  mbov^  p.  IM— 
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risons,  thought  proper  to  retire.  Thus  Ctesir  wu  left 
at  libertjr  to  execute  the  project  he  had  formed  ofpetw- 
trating  into  the  country  of  the  Arremi,  through  the 
territories  of  the  Helvii,  which  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  high  mountain  Gehenna.  With  this 
view  he  joined  a  port  of  the  provincial  forces,  and  the 
recruits  he  had  brought  from  Italy,  whom  he  had  before 
ordered  to  rendezvous  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Helvii, 
and,  proceeding  on  his  march,  opened  a  way  over  the 
Gehenna, with  in6nite  labourtothe  soldiers, themoun- 
tain  being  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  six  feet. 
The  Arvemi,  who  looked  upon  the  Gehenna  as  an  im- 
penetrable  barrier,  impassable  in  that  season  even  to 
single  men,  were  alt(^ether  unprepared  on  the  arrival 
<^the  Romans ;  and  Cnsar,  to  strike  a  gen 
among  them,  ordered  his  cavalry  to  spread 
on  ail  sides  over  the  country. 

Fame  and  messengers  from  the  state  soo 
Vercingetorix  of  the  calamity  of  his  country,  i  ne  Ar- 
vemi gathered  round  him,  and  with  looks  full  of  dis- 
may, conjured  him  to  have  regard  to  their  fortunes,  and 
not  abandon  them  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy;  e^>e- 
cially  as  he  now  saw  that  the  whole  war  was  pointed 
sgainstthem.  Vercingetorix,moredbytheirentreatie8, 
broke  up  his  camp,  and  marched  towards  Auvergne. 
This  Cfesar  had  foreseen :  and  his  scheme  being  to 
amuse  the  enemy  on  that  side,  while  he^stole  offto  his 
legions,  he  stayed  only  two  days  in  the  camp ;  and 
leaving  young  Brutus  to  command  in  his  absence,  with 
ordersto  disperse  the  cavalryaswideas  he  could,  heset 
onton  pretence  ofgoingfora  reinforcement,  promising 
to  return,  if  possible,  in  three  days.  But  posting  by 
greatjoumeystoVienne,hetberejoined  thenew-levied 
cavalry,  whom  he  had  sent  thither  some  time  before. 
From  thence  travelling  day  and  night,  without  taking 
any  rest,  through  the  country  of  the  MAai,  to  prevent 
by  his  expedition  anydengns  they  might  form  ^insC 
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hu  person,  he  at  length  reached  the  confines  of  the 
lingones,  where  two  of  his  legions  wintered ;  and 
Bending  immediately  to  the  rest,  he  drew  them  all 
together,  before  the  Arvemi  could  be  apprized  of  his 
arrival  in  those  parts. 

Vercingetorix,  upon  notice  ofthis junction,  led  back 
his  army  into  the  territories  of  the  Bituriges,  and  in- 
vested Gei^via,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Boii,  where 
they  had  been  settled  by  Cssar  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Helretii,  and  made  subject  to  the  j^nluan  state.  This 
motion  of  the  enemy  greatly  perplexed  the  Romui  gene- 
ral If  he  continu&d  encamped  with  his  legions  during 
the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  abandoned  the  subjects 
of  the  .f^ui  to  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  he  had  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  the  Gauls,  seeing  him  affi)rd  no 
protection  to  his  friends,  would  universally  revolt.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  took  the  field  too  early,  he  risked 
the  want  of  provisions  and  forage,  by  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  convoys.  Resolving,  however,  not 
to  submit  to  an  afiront  that  must  for  ever  alienate  the 
minds  of  his  allies,  he  in  the  strongest  terms  enjoined 
the  .i^ui  to  be  diligent  in  supplying  him  with  the  ne- 
cessary provisions,  despatched  messengers  to  the  Boii, 
to  inform  them  of  his  approach,  and  exhort  them  to 
continue  firm  to  their  duty:  then  leaving  two  legions 
with  the  baggage  of  the  whole  army  at  Agendicum,* 
he  h^n  his  march  to  the  relief  of  Gergovia. 

He  arrived  the  next  day  before  Vellaunodunum.t  a 
''  city  of  the  Senones,  which  surrendered  after  a  siege  of 
two  days.  In  two  days  more  he  reached  Genabum, 
where  the  Roman  citizens  had  been  lately  massacred  by 
the  Camutes.  Ciesar's  sudden  approach  had  not  left 
the  enemy  time  to  preparefor  a  defence ;  they  therefore 
attempted  to  make  theirescape  in  the  night byabridge 
over  the  Loire.  To  prevent  the  execution  of  such  a 
design,  CtBsar  had  ordered  two  legions  to  be  in  readi- 
ness under  arms:  and  about  midnight,  being  informed 
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by  his  scouts  that  the  enemy  were  stealing  off,  he  set 
6re  to  ^e  gates  of  the  town ;  the  legions  entered,  pur- 
sued the  fugitives  over  the  bndge,  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed  them.  The  town  was  plundered  and  burnt. 

Here  Cssar  passed  the  Loire>  and,  marching  into 
the  territories  of  the  Bituriges,  sat  down  before  No- 
viodunum.*  The  inhabitants  sent  deputies  to  treat  *  '^""^ 
ofa  8un*endry,but  before  the  articles  agreed  upon  could 
be  put  into  execntion,  the  cav^ry  of  Vercingetoriz  ap- 
peared at  a  distance.  This  general  of  the  Gauls,  in- 
formed of  Cssar's  approach,  had  raised  the  siege  of 
Gei^ovia,  and  marched  to  meet  the  Romans.  Thebe- 
ueged,  on  this  prospect  of  relief,  though  they  had  al- 
ready given  hostages,  and  received  into  the  town  some 
centurions  and  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army,  with  great 
clamours  flew  to  arms,  shut  the  gates,  and  manned  the 
walls.  The  centurions  in  the  town  judging,  irom  the 
noise  among  the  Gauls,  that  they  had  some  new  project 
in  view,  had  cautiously  posted  themselves  at  one  of  the 
gates,  and  getting  all  their  men  together,  retreated 
without  loss  to  the  camp.  CEesar  soon  dispersed  the 
enemies'  horse,  which  was  not  supported  by  the  bodyof 
the  army ;  and  the  people  ofNoviodunum,  dis^pointed 
and  terrified  at  the  defeat  of  their  friends,  seized  im- 
mediately on  all  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
breaking  the  capitulation,  sent  them  prisoners  to 
Caesar's  camp,  and  delivered  up  the  town.  From 
thence  Cssar  marched  on  to  Avaricum,  the  strongest 
and  most  considerable  city  of  the  Bituriges. 

Vercingetorix,  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  so  many  towns 
in  so  short  a  time,  called  a  general  council  ofhis  follow- 
ers, and  represented  to  them:  "That  it  was  necessary 
to  resolve  upon  a  very  different  plan  of  war,  from  that 
wliich  they  had  hitherto  pursued ;  and,  instead  of  giving 
battle  to  the  Romans,  theyshould  bend  theirwhole  aim 
to  intercept  their  convoys  and  foragers :  that  this  might 
be  easily  effected,  as  they  themselves  abounded  in  ca- 
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v^ry,  and  in  the  present  season  of  the  year,  there  be- 
ing no  forage  in  the  fields,  the  enemy  most  unavoid- 
ably disperse  themselves  into  the  distant  villages  for 
sulnistence,  and  thereby  give  daily  opportunities  of 
destroying  them:  that,  where  life  and  liberty  were  at 
stake,  poverty  and  private  possession  ought  to  be  little 
rq^rded :  that  therefore  the  best  resolution  they  could 
take  was,  at  once  to  bum  all  their  houses  and  villages, 
from  the  territories  of  theBoii  to  wherever  the  Romans 
might  extend  their  quarters  for  the  sake  of  forage:  that 
they  themselves  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  scarcity, 
as  they  would  be  plentifully  supplied  by  those  states, 
whose  tem'tories  ^ey  were  ready  to  defend  at  so  great 
loss ;  whereas,  the  enemy  must  either  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  starving,  or  making  distant  and  dan- 
gerous excursions  from  their  camp:  that  it  equally  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  the  Gauls,  to  defeat  tiie  Roman 
army,  or  seize  upon  their  baggage  and  convoys ;  be- 
cause, without  these  last,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  on  the  war:  that,  in  his  opinion,  they 
would  do  well  to  set  fire  even  to  the  towns  themselves, 
which  were  not  strong  enough  to  be  perfectly  secure 
against  alt  danger ;  as  by  this  means  they  would  neither 
become  places  of  retreat  to  their  own  men,  to  screen 
them  from  military  service ;  nor  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Romans  by  the  supplies  and  plunder  they 
might  furnish :"  he  added,  "that  though  these  things 
were  indeed  grievous,  yet  they  ought  to  refiect  that  it 
was  still  more  grievous  to  see  their  wives  and  children 
dr^^od  into  captivity,  and  be  themselves  put  to  the 
smord,  the  unavoidable  fate  c^  the  conquered." 

Th  isproposal  being  approved  by  all,morethantwenty 
cities  of  the  Bituriges  were  burnt  in  one  day;  the  like 
was  done  in  other  states ;  nothing  but  conflagratitms 
were  seen  over  the  whole  country ;  and  though  the  na- 
tives bore  this  desolation  withextreme  regret,  they  com- 
forted themselves  with  the  hopes,  that  it  was  the  sure 
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way  to  aapeedy  victory,  which  would  amply  recompenie 
their  losses.  The  &te  of  Arsricum  was  solemnly  de- 
bated in  council,  whether  it  should  be  burnt  or  do- 
fended  ;  the  Bituriges  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
eamesdybef^d  thattheymight  not  be  obliged  to  bum 
with  their  own  hands  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of 
Gaul,  the  ornament  and  the  security  of  their  state ; 
especially  as  the  town  itself,  almost  wholly  surronnded 
by  a  rirer  and  morass,  and  affin-ding  but  one  rery 
narrow  approach,  was,  from  the  nature  of  its  situation, 
capable  of  an  easy  defence.  Vercingetorix  at  first  op- 
posed their  request,  but  at  length,  moved  by  their 
prayers,  and  the  generous  compassion  of  the  army,  he 
yielded,  and  sent  a  strong  garrison  to  defend  the  town. 

This  affitir  determined,  he  followed  Ceesar  by  easy 
marches,  and  choae  for  his  camp  a  place  surrounded 
with  woods  and  marshes,  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  Avaricum.  There  he  had  hourly  intelligence 
by  his  scouts,  of  all  that  passed  before  the  town ;  and 
aent  his  orders  from  time  to  time  to  the  garrison.  He 
I^pt  a  constant  watch  upon  the  Roman  convoys  and 
foragers,  whom,  notwithstanding  their  vigilance,  he 
frequently  cut  off  when  necessity  obliged  them  to 
seek  for  prorisiana  at  too  great  a  distance. 

Cteaar,  having  encamped  on  that  side  wherethe  river 
and  morasses  left  a  narrow  access  to  the  town,  began  to 
raiseamount,  bring  forward  his  battering  engines,  and 
prepare  two  towers  of  assault;  without  attempting  to 
make  lines  of  circumvallation.  which  the  nature  of  the 
ground  rendered  impossible.  He  was  continually  soli* 
citing  the  i^uans  and  Boii  for  com,  but  received  no 
great  supplies  from  either;  partly  through  the  n^U- 
gence  of  the  JCduans,  who  were  not  sealous  in  the 
al&ir;  partly  through  the  inability  of  the  Boii,  who^ 
possessing  an  inconsider^le  territory,  soon  consumed 
all  the  com  their  land  produced.  The  army  were  for 
many  days  altogether  without  hnad,  and  had  nothing 
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to  appease  their  hunger  but  the  cattle  brought  from 
distant  villages :  yet  not  an  expression  was  heard  among 
the  soldiers  unworthy  themajesty  of  the  Roman  name, 
or  the  glory  they  had  acquired  by  former  victories. 
And  whenCtesar  visited  the  different  quarters  of  the 
legions  in  person,  and  offered  to  raise  the  si^e,  if  they 
found  the  famine  insupportable ;  they  with  one  voice 
requested  htm  not  to  do  it,  adding,  **That,  during  the 
many  years  they  had  served  under  him,  they  never  yet 
had  met  with  any  check,  or  formed  uiy  enterprise  in 
which  they  bad  not  succeeded ;  that  they  could  not  but 
look  upon  it  as  inglorious  to  abandon  a  siege  they  bad 
once  begun ;  and  had  rather  undergo  the  greatest  hard- 
ships, than  not  revenge  the  blood  of  the  Roman  citizens 
perfidiously  massacred  by  the  Gauls  in  Grenabum." 

And  now  the  towers  began  to' approach  the  walls, 
when  Csesar  was  informed  by  some  prisoners,  that  Ver- 
cingetorix,  having  consumed  all  the  forage  round  him, 
had  removed  his  camp  nearer  to  Avaricum,  and  was 
gone  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  light- 
armed  troops  accustomed  to  6ght  in  their  intervals,  to 
form  an  ambuscade  for  the  Romans,  in  a  place  where 
it  was  supposed  they  would  come  the  next  day  to 
forage.  Upon  this  intelligence,  setting  out  about  mid- 
night in  great  silence,  he  arrived  the  next  morning 
at  the  enemies'  camp.  But  they,  having  bad  timely 
notice  by  their  scouts,  instantly  conveyed  their  bag- 
gage and  carriages  into  a  thick  wood,  and  drew  up  in 
order  of  battle  on  an  open  hill.  Cffisar  immediately 
ordered  all  his  soldiers  to  prepare  for  an  engagement. 
The  .hill  itselfwheretbe  enemy  stood,  rising  all  the 
way  with  an  easy  ascent,  was  almost  wholly  surrounded 
by  a  morass  difficult  and  dangerous  to  pass,  though  not 
above  6fty  feet  over.  Here  the  Gauls,  confiding  in  the 
strength  of  their  post,  and  having  broke  down  all  the 
bridges  over  the  morass,  appeared  with  an  air  (tf  resolu- 
tion. Hieyhadfonnedthemselvesintodifferentbodies, 
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according  to  their  several  states ;  and  planting  select 
detachments  at  all  the  avenues  and  fords,  waited  with 
determined  courage,  that,  if  the  Romans  should  attempt 
to  force  their  way  through,  they  might  fall  upon  them 
from  the  higher  ground,  while  embarrassed  in  the 
morass.  The  Romans,  full  of  indignation  that  the 
enemy  should  dare  to  face  them,  loudly  demanded  to 
be  led  to  battle.  Csesar  checked  their  ardour,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  them  sensible,  that  in  attacking  an 
army  so  strongly  posted,  the  victory  would  be  attended 
with  the  loss  of  many  brave  men ;  adding,  that  he  could 
not  be  too  tender  of  the  lives  of  those,  whom  he  found 
ready  to  encounter  every  kind  of  danger  for  his  glory. 
Having  by  this  speech  comforted  the  soldiers,  he  led 
them  back  the  same  day  to  Avaricum,  and  applied 
himself  wholly  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  siege. 

Verctngetorix,  upon  his  return  to  the  camp,  was 
accused  by  the  army  of  treason.  The  removal  of  his 
quarters  nearer  to  those  of  the  enemy,  his  departure 
at  the  head  of  all  the  cavalry,  his  leaving  so  many 
troops  without  a  commander-in-chief)  and  the  oppor- 
tune and  speedy  arrival  of  the  Romans  during  his 
absence ;  all  these  things,  they  sud,  could  not  easily 
happen  without  design,  and  gave  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  had  rather  owe  the  sovereignty  of  Gaul 
to  Caesar's  favour,  than  to  the  free  choice  ofhis  country, 
men.  To  this  chai^  he  replied  j  "  That  the  removal 
of  his  camp  was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  forage, 
and  made  at  their  own  express  desire :  that  he  bad 
posted  himself  nearer  to  the  Romans,  on  account  of 
the'  advantage  of  the  ground,  which  secured  him 
i^ainst  all  attacks :  that  cavalry  were  by  no  means 
wanted  in  a  morass,  but  might  have  been  extremely 
serviceable  in  the  place  to  which  he  had  led  them : 
that  be  purposely  forbore  naming  a  commander-in- 
chief  at  his  departure,  lest  the  impatience  of  the  mul- 
titude should  have  forced  him  to  give  battle ;  to 
which  he  perceived  they  were  all  strongly  inclined. 
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through  a  certain  weakneat  and.  efiemiDacy  of  mind, 
that  rendered  them  incapable  of  bearing  long  fatigue : 
that  whether  accident  or  intelligence  brought  the  Ro- 
mani  to  their  camp,  they  ought  to  thank,  in  the  one 
case  fortune,  in  the  other  the  informer,  for  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  discovering,  from  the  higher  ground, 
the  inconaidenible  number  of  the  enemy,  and  despising 
their  feeble  efforts ;  for,  not  daring  to  hazard  an  en- 
gagement, they  had  ignominiously  retreated  to  their 
camp :  that  for  his  part,  he  scorned  treacherously  to 
hold  an  authority  of  Cseaar,  which  he  hoped  soon  to 
merit  by  a  victory,  of  which  both  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  Gauls  had  now  a  certain  prospect:  that  he  was 
willing  to  resign  the  command,  if  they  thought  the 
honour  done  him  by  that  distinction  exceeded  the 
advant^es  procured  by  his  conduct."  He  added  : 
*'  To  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said, 
hear  the  Roman  soldiers  themselves.'*  Instantly  he 
produced  some  slaves,  whom  he  had  made  priioners  a 
few  days  before,  and  whom  by  severity  and  hard  usage 
he  had  brought  to  his  purpose.  These,  according  to 
the  instructions  they  had  received,  declared,  "Tliat 
they  were  legionary  soldiers :  that,  ut^ed  by  hunger, 
they  had  privately  stolen  out  of  the  camp,  to  search  for 
com  and  cattle  in  the  fields :  that  the  whole  army  was 
reduced  to  so  weak  a  condition,  as  no  longer  to  be  capa- 
ble of  supporting  fatigue:  that  the  general  had  there- 
fore resolved,  if  the  town  held  out  three  days  longer, 
to  draw  off  his  men  from  the  siege."  "  Such  (said  Ver- 
cingetorix)  are  the  services  you  receive  from  the  man, 
whom  you  charge  with  treason.  To  him  it  is  owing, 
that,  without  drawing  a  sword,  you  see  a  powerful  and 
'rictorious  army  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  famine.  He 
ha^  moreover,  taken  effectual  care,  that  when  necessity 
compels  them  to  seek  refuge  in  a  shameful  flight,  no 
state  shall  receive  them  into  its  territories." 

The  whole  multitude  set  up  a  shout;  and,  as  their 
manner  was,  clasliing  their  arms,  to  denote  their  ^pro- 
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bstion  of  the  speaker,  proclumed  Vercingetorix  a 
consammate  general,  whose  fidelity  ought  not  to  be 
questioned,  and  whose  conduct  deaerred  the  highest 
praise.  They  decreed  that  10,000  men,  chosen  out 
of  all  the  troops,  should  be  sent  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
rison of  Avaricum  ;  it  seeming  too  hazardous  to  rely 
upon  the  Bituriges  alone  for  the  defence  of  a  place, 
whose  preservation,  they  imagined,  would  neceMarily 
give  them  the  superiority  in  the  war. 

Though  the  Romans  carried  on  the  si^e  with  in- 
credible vigour,  yet  was  their  progress  greatly  ob- 
structed by  the  address  and  contrivance  of  the  Gauls. 
For  they  were  a  people  of  singular  ingenuity,  quick 
of  apprehension,  easily  imitating  whatever  they  saw 
practised  by  others.  They  turned  aside,  with  ropes, 
the  hooks  made  use  of  by  the  Romans,  and  after 
having  seized  them,  drew  them  into  the  town  with 
engines.  They  likewise  endeavoured  to  undermine 
the  mount  J  an  art  they  were  perfectly  skilled  in,  as 
their  country  abounded  with  iron-mines.  At  the  same 
time  they  r^sed  towers  on  all  parts  of  the  wall,  co- 
vered them  with  raw  hides,  and  in  frequent  sallies  by 
day  and  night,  either  set  dre  to  the  mount,  or  fell  upon 
the  workmen.  In  proportion  as  the  Roman  towers 
increased  m  height,  by  the  continual  addition  to  the 
mount,  in  the  same  proportion  did  they  advance  the 
towers  upon  their  walls,"  raising  one  story  above  another. 
And  counterworking  the  mines  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, they  either  tilled  them  with  great  stones,  or 


■  Tb«  fartifiri  lowM,  imong  llM  Oub,  had  tbetr  mill  moa^lMtk  in  tbe  fbl. 
Lnrtng  muuxi.  Langnunjbcuna  ofvood  «««  plattd  Bpna  tfaegnmid,  MdM 
dlMUkceof  tWDfeMdoeftoiD  tao^htt,  and  »  m  to  eouutute  bT  (helt  Icogth  tlu 
tbkkncM  <]f  de  walL  Thae  btbtg  m/m  twd  by  othmi,  vbichMCTCdiablnd 
thou  taaetber,  had  IhdrinlcmliaolEc  inilde  filled  up  with  mtfa,  indon  ihaoat- 
nk  «itb  IngB  lUaiea.  Tbe  fiMnmk  ikni  eomplaud  nd  Bialj  iaiatd,  a  atcood 
waa  Ud  DTK  ii,  with  thaaamcdkniieebtWteuibclKaiiH;  but  tbciadid  notnat 
apantba  beannoftbeoidcr  belov,  but  wen  placed  above  Ibdrinterralg,  and  fiUed 
Dp  ai  bafcn  wlih  eaMb  (lul  iMMi.  In  iMi  maiuMi  tba  wock  «ia  owriad  to  b 
proper  he^bc,  and  the  buildii^  waa  h  uaeful  ai  beautiliiL  For  m  the  ntietf  aod 
ngolar  intamtztnre  of  tile  nuloUla  pkawd  tbe  art,  iO  Aa  itoM  wai  proof  a^btM 
Are,  aod  IhebeamaigalmtthebatleTliig-niii  ;Ait  being  faalenol  oo  Ibe  inatde  with 
continued  planka,  they  could  nelthn  be  dlajoiMed  nor  Ihnwn  down. 
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poured  melted  pitch  into  them,  or  repulsed  the  miDers 
with  long  stakes,  burnt  and  sharpened  at  the  end. 

Such  nere  the  obstacles  the  Romans  met  with  in  this 
siege.  But  the  soldiers,  though  much  incommoded, 
during  the  whole  time,  with  cold  and  perpetual  rains, 
yet,  by  dint  of  labour,  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty-five  days  bad  raised  a  mount  330 
feet  broad,  and  eighty  feet  high.  When  it  was  brought 
almost  close  to  the  walls,  Cfesar,  according  to  cus- 
tom, attended  the  works,  and  encouraged  the  soldiers 
to  labour  without  intermission ;  a  little  before  mid- 
night it  was  observed  to  smoke,  the  enemy  having 
undermined  and  fired  it.  At  the  same  time  they 
raised  a  mighty  shout,  and  sallying  from  two  of  their 
gates,  vigorously  attacked  the  works.  Some  threw 
lighted  torches  and  dry  wood  from  the  walls  upon 
the  mount,  others  pitch  and  all  sorts  of  combustibles ; 
so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  know  on  which  side  it  was 
proper  first  to  send  rdief.  But,  as  Cesar  kept  always 
two  legions  upon  guard  in  the  trenches,  besides  great 
numbers  employed  in  the  works,  who  relieved  one 
another  by  turns,  his  troops  were  soon  in  a  condition, 
some  to  oppose  those  that  sallied  from  the  town, 
others  to  draw  off  the  towers,  and  make  openings  in 
the  mount ;  whilst  the  rest  endeavoured  to  extinguish 
the  flames. 

The  fight  continued  with  great  obstinacy  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  night.  The  enemy  still  enter- 
tained hopes  of  victory,  and  persisted  with  the  more 
firmness,  as  they  saw  the  mantlets  that  covered  the 
towers  burnt  down,  the  Romans  beingunable  to  rescue 
them  for  want  of  shelter.  Fresh  troops  were  continually 
advancing  from  the  town  to  relieve  the  fatigued,  the 
enemy  believing  that  the  safety  of  Gaul  depended  on 
that  critical  moment.  "Here  (says  Csesar)  I  cannot 
forbearmentioningaremarkabte  instance  ofintrepidity, 
to  which  I  was  myself  a  witness  upon  this  occasion.  A 
certain  Gaul,  posted  before  the  gate  of  the  city,  threw 
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into  the  &re  ImIIb  of  pitch  and  tallow  to  feed  it.  This 
men  being  exposed  to  the  discbarge  of  a  Roman  bat- 
tery, was  struck  through  the  side  with  a  dart,  and  ex- 
^red.  Another,  striding  over  his  body,  immediately 
took  his  place.  He  also  was  killed  in  the  same  man- 
ner.  A  third  succeeded ;  to  the  third  a  fourth :  nor 
waa  this  dangerous  poet  left  vacant,  till  the  fire  of  the 
mount  was  extinguished,  the  enemy  repulsed  on  bH 
sides,  and  an  end  put  to  the  conflict." 

The  Gauls  having  in  vain  tried  all  methods  of  de- 
fence, consulted  the  next  day  about  leaving  the  town, 
in  consequence  of  the  orders  they  had  received  from 
Venangetorix.  This  they  hoped  easily  to  e£^t  in  the 
night}  as  that  graieral's  camp  was  not  lar  off,  and  the 
morass  between  them  and  the  Romans  would  serve  to 
cover  their  retreat.  Night  came,  and  the  besieged  were 
preparing  to  put  their  scheme  in  execution;  when 
suddenly  the  woraeil  running  out  into  the  streets,  and 
throning  themselves  at  their  husbands'  feet,  conjured 
them,  with  many  tears,  not  to  abandon  to  the  fury  of 
an  enraged  enemy  them,  and  their  common  children, 
whomnatureandweaknees  rendered  incapable  of  flight. 
Finding  their  entreaties  in^fectual  (for,  in  extreme 
danger,  fear  often  excludes  compassion),  they  began  to 
set  upa  loudcry,- to  inform  the  Romans  of  the  intended 
esc^.  This  alarmed  the  garrison,  who,  apprehend- 
ing the  passages  would  be  seized  by  the  enemy's  ca- 
ralry,  de&sted  from  their  attempt. 

Next  day  Ctesar  brought  forward  the  to  wer,  and  gave 
thene(»8sarydirectionsconcemiQgthe works.  Aheavy 
rain  chancing  just  then  to  fall,  he  thought  it  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  effecting  bis  purpose,  especially  as 
he  (diserved  that  the  walls  were  n^ligently  guarded. 
Wherefore,  ordering  the  soldiers  to  abate  a  little  of  their 
ardoarinthe#orks,aQdhavinginBtructed  them  in  what 
manner  to  proceed,  he  exhorted  the  l^ons,  who  ad- 
nmced  under  cover  of  the  machines,  to  seize  at  last  the 
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^tt  of M  B»iiy  tcA*.  Then  promisiDg  remnkto  those 
mho  durald  first  scale  the  towo,  he  g«vc  the  signal  of 
attack.  The  Romans  rushed  suddenly  i^on  tkeeoeny 
JToa  all  parts,  and  in  a  moment  possessed  themselves  of 
t^  walls.  The  Gaals,  terrified  at  the  vigour  of  the 
assault,  and  drlren  from  their  toners  and  battlemeat^ 
drew  t^emse^Tes  up  in  the  ibtm  of  a  triangle  in  the 
maricet-place,  expecttsg  that  the  Romans  would  ad- 
vance to  attack  them.  But  (Swerving  that  they  still 
kept  upon  the  walls,  and  were  endeavouring  to  get  pos- 
(KsaionoftheirHholecircnit,  ttwy  began  to  fear  leat  they 
should  be  ahnt  up  on  every  side.  Thravfore,  throwing 
slown  their  anas,  they  fantumulbiously  to  the  fitrtfaest 
(Mftof the  town,  whexe  many  of  them  were  slain  hy  the 
iegionaries,the  narrownessof the  gateiobstractingtheir 
^bt.  Others  were  daoghtered  by  the  cavalry  without 
the  waUs.  The  Romans,  regardless9fplaDder,b«t«ager 
l»  raven^  the  massacre  of  GeasbDm,  and  exaspo^Ued 
by  :the«bstiaste.de&iiceof  the  place,  ^aiednutberidd 
'men.  woniea,  nor  children  -,  insomucb,  thati(^  all  that 
mi^titude.  auottnting  to  about  40,000,  seacee  SOOwho 
had  quitted  the  town  upon  the  first  alann  ^'''f^  safe 
to  Veroiq^etoriz.  He  received  them  into  his  camp  in 
thedead  of  the  night :  for,  fearing  lest  their  entraooe  by 
daFiAQdittsbody.shoHld  oocasioa  a  tumult  among  the 
ti«efs,  he  had  aeot  ovt  bis  friends,  and  the  pcinc^ 
udMkww  of  each  pronnce,  to  meet  them  by  the  way, 
and  conduct  them  totbeqaarters  of  Uieir  aevsral  states. 
Venttogetorix^hftvingoaUedAcouticil,  oomfbrtedthe 
sddiedL  aiui  exhorted  them  not  to  be  disoaan^;ed  by 
their  late  isisfortuQe.  He  said,  "The  Romans  bad  nat 
oiveroome  by  bcavery,  or  in  dK  field,  bat  by  their  ad. 
drieas  «ad  skill  in  ne^s,  An  ait  the  Gaulfi  weoe  little  a&- 
%uaiqbed  pith;  that  they  deoeived  themaelvea,  who  in 
TW«x:peG!t«d  sucoQSS  to«tteud  every enteiprise;  dut 
he  himselC  as  they  all  Jcoew,  had  never  advised  the  de- 
£noeof  AT«tiieuis,aQdeould  oot  but  impute  the  jt 
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dtnster  to  tbe  hnpnulAnee  of  the  Bituriges*  tnd  tbeiCM 
eaay  complianee  of  the  rett :  that  be  hoped*  bowereT* 
•ooB  to  conpenutetbeir  Ion  by  superior  idvaBtages,  h 
ha  was  usmg  his  utmost  eadesvours  to  bring  over  the 
other  statM,  which  bad  hitherto  reftued  their  eoncur- 
reoce,  and  to  form  one  geoo^  confederacy  of  all  Gul, 
^aimt  nhoae  united  atrength,  not  the  wbole  vrorU 
would  be  ^le  to  prevail :  that  he  had  even  in  a  great 
measure  ^Ekcted  his  design,  and  in  the  meantime  only 
required  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  aaflety, 
immediately  to  fortify  their  camp,  the  better  to  secure 
themselves  from  the  sudden  attacVs  of  the  enemy." 
This  speech  was  not  uepleaaing  to  the  Gauls,  and  the 
Father,thatnotwithrtanding80  great  ablow,  Vercingeto- 
rix  nei^er  retired  from  public  view,  nor  seemed  to  have 
lost  any  thing  ofhiswcmted  courage.  They  even  eoter- 
tained  a  higher  oinnum  of  bia  pradence  and  foresight ; 
a>  from  the  first  he  had  advised  the  baming  of  Avsii- 
cum,  and  at  last  sent  orders  to  tdisadoa  it.  Thus  iH 
Miccess,  which  usually  sinks  the  reputation  of  a  oom- 
mander,  serred  only  to  augment  bis  credit,  and  gire 
him  greater  authority  among  the  troops.  At  the  same 
tune,  from  the  assurances  he  bad  given  them,  they  wow 
full  of  hopes  that  the  other  states  would  accede  to  Ae 
•Itiaoce.  And  now  for  the  first  time  the  Gauls  set 
•bout  fortifying  their  camp ;  being  so  humbled  by  their 
late  misfortunes,  that,  though  naturally  impatieid  of 
fatigue,  they  sobmitted  to  erery  task  imposed  upon 
tbem  by  their  general. 

Veicingetorix  mi  his  «de  was  extremely  active  «e 
tmng  over  to  the  confederacy  the  other  provinees  of 
Gmul,  endearouring,  by  preaents  and  promises,  to  gaift 
the  leading  men  in  each  state.  For  this  purpose  he 
made  choice  of  fitageMts,  who,  by  their  address,  or  pe- 
euliar  tie  of  friendship,  were  most  likely  to  influence 
thoie  to  whom  Uiey  were  sent.  He  provided  arms  and 
clothing  for  the  troopsthat  bad  escaped  from  Avaricum, 
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and  to  repair  the  loas  sustained  by  the  taking  of  that 
place,  gave  orders  to  the  several  states  in  alliance  to 
fumid  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  send  them  to 
the  camp,  by  a  day  prefixed.  At  the  same  time  he 
required  of  them,  that  all  the  archers,  of  which  there 
were  greiU;  numbers  in  Gaul,  should  be  soughtout  and 
KDt  to  the  army.  By  these  measures  be  soon  filled  up 
the  places  ofthoie  he  lost  at  the  siege  of  Avaricum.  In 
the  meantime  Theutomatus,  the  son  of  Ollovico,  and 
king  of  the  Nitobrlgi,  whose  father  had  been  styled 
friend  and  ally  by  the  s^iate  of  Rome,  came  and  joined 
Vercingetorix  witha  great  body  of  horse,  which  he  had 
raised  in  his  own  territories,  and  in  the  province  of 
Aquitain. 

Caesar  findiug  great  plenty  of  com  and  other  provi- 
flions  at  Avaricum,  stayed  there  several  days  to  refresh 
fais  troops,  after  their  late  sufferings  from  scarcity  and 
&ttgue.  Spring  was  now  approaching,  and  as  the  sea- 
son invited  him  to  take  the  field,  he  reserved  to  march 
against  the  enemy,  either  to  draw  them  out  of  the 
woods  and  marshes,  or  besiege  them  in  their  fortresses. 
While  he  was  preparing  for  this  expedition,  deputies 
■urived  from  the  ^^^ui  to  beg  he  would  interpose  his 
authoritytosettletbedifierencesintheirstate.  "  Every 
thing  there  (they  told  him)  threatened  an  intestine 
war.  That  as  it  was  their  custom  to  be  governed  by  a 
single  magistrate,  who  possessed  the  supreme  power 
for  one  year,  two  noblemen  contended  for  that  office: 
each  affirming  his  election  was  according  to  law.  The 
one  was  Convictolitanis,  an  illustrious  and  populai- 
young  man ;  the  other  Cotus,  of  an  ancient  family^ 
great  authority,  and  powerful  relations,  whose  brother 
Videliacus  had  held  the  same  magistracy  the  year  bei. 
fore :  that  the  whole  state  was  in  arms,  the  senate  and 
people  divided;  nor  had  they  hopes  of  escaping  a  civil 
war,  but  in  his  care  and  timely  endeavoors  to  put  an 
end  to  the  contest."  > 
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AJthougfa  Cassar  was  sensible  it  would  greRtty  preju- 
dice bis  a^n,  toquit  the  pursuit  of  the  war,  and  leave 
the  enemy  behind  him ;  yet,  reflectingon  the  miachieft 
that  arose  irom  divisions,  and  desirous  if  possible  to  pre- 
vent so  powerful  a  state,  in  strict  amity  with  the  people 
of  Rome,  and  which  he  had  always  in  aparticuiar  man- 
ner cherished  sad  befriended,  from  having  recourse  to 
violence  and  arms,  which  might  drive  the  party  that 
least  confided  in  his  friendship  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
Vavtngetorix,  he  resolved  to  make  it  his  first  care  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  pn^ress  of  those  disorders.  And 
because,  by  the  constitutions  of  the  .^Mui,  it  was  not 
lawful  for  the  supreme  magistrate  to  pass  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  state,  that  be  might  not  seem  to  infringe 
their  privileges,  he  resolved  to  go  thither  in  person,  and 
summoned  the  senate  and  the  two  candidt^es  to  meet 
bim  at  Decetia.  .  The  assembly  was  very  numerous, 
and  it  appeared  that  Cotus  bad  been  declared  chief  ma- 
gistrate by  his  own  brother,  in  presence  of  only  a  few 
e\eeton  privately  called  together,  without  regard  to 
time  or  place,  and  even  contrary  to  the  express  laws 
of  the  state,  which  prohibited  two  of  the  same  family 
to  hold  the  supreme  dignity,  while  he  who  first  ob- 
tained it  was  alive,  or  so  much  as  sit  together  in  the 
senate.  Caesar  therefore  obliged  Cotus  to  resign  in 
6vour  of  Convictolitanis,  who,  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  office  of  the  preceding  magistrates,  had  been 
elected  in  due  form  by  the  priests. 

This  sentence  being  passed,  Ciesar  exhorted  the 
JEidai  to  lay  aside  their  quarrels,  and  apply  themselves 
solely  to  the  business  of  the  present  war;  to  expeiA 
with  confidence  the  full  recmupense  of  their  services,  as 
soon  as  the  reduction  of  Gaul  should  be  completed ;  and 
to  send  him  immediately  all  their  cavalry,  and  10,000 
foot,  to  form  a  chain  of  posts  for  the  security  of  bis 
convoys.  He  then  divided  his  army  into  two  puta 
Four  legions,  under  the  conduct  of  Labienus,  he  sent 
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agsinit  the  Seboneaand  pBriBi,  and  the  other  six  he 
1^  in  pnwm  along  the  banks  of  the  AUier,  towarda  the 
temtories  ofthe  Arremi,  with  a  deitgD  to  mreat  G«r- 
goria.  Fart  of  the  cavalry  followed  XjabieDUs:  part  re- 
mained with  CsBsar.  Verciogetorix  having  notice  of 
these  motions,  broke  down  all  the  bridges  upon  the 
AJlier,  and  marched  along  the  other  tide  of  the  rivers. 

As  both  armies  were  coatinaally  in  view,  encamped 
almost  over-against  each  other,  and  the  enemies'  scoutfl 
so  stationed,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Romans  Co 
make  a  bridge  for  carrying  over  their  forces,  Cffisar 
began  to  be  uneasy,  lest  he  should  be  stopped  in  his 
.  prepress  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer,  by  the  river, 
the  Allier  being  seldom  fordable  till  towards  autumn. 
But  he  soon  found  means  to  compass  hia  end.  He 
encamped  in  a  place  covered  by  woods,  over-agatnst 
one  of  those  bridgeswhich  Vercingetorix  hadcauaed  to 
be  broken  down.  The  next  day,  remaining  there  con- 
cealed with  two  legions,  he  sent  forward  with  all  the 
ba^^  the  other  four,  dividing  them  into  nx  corps, 
that  the  number  of  the  legions  might  appear  complete, 
andorderedthemtomarchasfarastheycould.  When, 
by  the  time  ofthe  day,  he  judged  they  vrere  arrived  at 
the  place  of  their  encampment,  speedily  he  rebuilt  the 
bridge  upon  the  old  piles,  the  lower  part  of  which  the 
enemy  had  left  standing;  marched  over  the  troops  he 
had  with  him,  and,  having  chose  a  proper  place  ftr  hia 
camp,  recalled  the  rest  of  his  forces.  Verongetorix 
being  informed  that  the  Romans  had  passed  the  river, 
marched  on  before  them  by  long  journeys,  that  he 
might  not  be  forced  to  a  battle  against  his  will. 

Cffisar,  after  five  days'  march,  came  before  Oergovia, 
where  he  had  a  slight  engagement  with  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  Having  taken  a  view  of  the  fdace,  which  he 
finind  situated  on  a  very  high  hill,  all  whose  approaches 
were  extremely  difficalt,  he  not  only  despaired  of  re- 
ducing it  by  storm,  but  resolved  not  to  invest  it,till  he  had 
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«eein«dafiin)lT'*fl*"*vi^*'iBfarhisarmy.  Vereinge- 
tofiz  wu  ettCHDped  near  the  town,  where  he  had  dis^ 
poBcd  the  ftmteftof tWKTcrsI  states  iadiffereBtdiviuoB^. 
Kfnatcd&on  one  another  by  moderate  intervals.  As 
haftflsniy  cevered  thowh<^  suranka  of  the  hill,  it  made 
m  TBTj  ibimidable  appearance.  Every  ntcwning,  by 
daybreak,  the  chie&  of  each  states  who  eomposed  his 
•onneil^  ancnbled  in  his  tent,  to  advise  nith  him,  and 
reesive  his  orders :  and  he  scarcely  let  a  day  pass  with- 
out detodai^soaw  oavalry,  intermixed  with  arcbera,  tq 
■ktnniflh  with  the  Romany  that  he  might  make  trial  trf' 
Ae  spirit  and  coarag*  of  his  men.  There  was  a  rising 
gnnndrthatjoinedtothefocrtoftbehillon  whieb  the 
town  atoedr  well  fortified  by  nature,  beingvery  steepou 
all  sides.  This  emuMDce,  though  o(  such  iraportaoee 
to  Che  Gan^  that  if  the  Komaus  should  get  p 
of  it,  tbey  could  in  a  great  Bieasure  deprive 
water^and  forage,  was  yet  bnt  indi&reotly  j 
CBtar  therefove  leaving  his  camp  about  mida 
lo^ed  the  enemy  before  any  assistance  cotuu  a>ii>v 
from  the  town,  seized  the  hill,  and  having  placed  two 
lepma  to  de&nd  it,  drew  a  double  ditch  twelve  feet 
deep  from  the  greater  to  the  leaser  camp,  that  the 
soldiers  migirt  pass  and  repass  without  danger. 

While  these  things  were  transacted  at  Getgovia, 
CoavietdlitaDisthe  .^doan,  to  whom,  aswe  have  before 
related,  Ccomt  had  adjudged  the  supreme  magistracy, 
being  bribed  by  tbe  Arvemi,  endeavoured  to  engage  in 
the  coaiaderacy  some  young  noblemen,  the  chief  of 
wbcm  were  Litavicus  and  his  brothers,  of  the  most  dir 
ftinguiflbed  family  in  the  country.  Withthesehesbared 
the  Tooney  he  had  received,  and  exhorted  them  to  con- 
sider, "  That  they  were  free,  and  bom  to  command : 
that  the  ^dui  alone  obstructed  the  victory  of  the 
league,  that  their  aathority  restrained  the  other  states 
from  joining  in  the  eommoD  cause,  and  that  their  cos- 
cwrence  in  it  woald  not  leave  the  Romans  a  posaibil  ity 
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of  ■upporting  themselvea  in  Gaul.  That  he  himself 
indeed  was  under  some  obligation  to  Coaar,  -at  least  so 
far  as  an  equitable  decision  deserved  that  name,  but  he 
still  owed  more  to  his  country ;  adding,  that  the  .^dai 
had  no  greater  reason  to  bare  recourse  to  the  Roman 
general,  in  what  regarded  their  laws  and  customs,  than 
the  Romans  had  in  the  like  cose  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  ^Edui."  The  representations  of  the  magistrate,  and 
the  rewards  he  bestowed,  soon  prevailed  with  the  young 
noblemen.  They  ofiered  to  become  the  chief  con- 
ductors of  the  enterprise;  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  consniton  the  proper  means  for  accomplishing  their 
design ;  for  they  well  knew,  that  the  state  would  not  be 
easily  induced  to  engage  in  the  war.  It  was  agreed, 
that  Litavicus  should  have  the  command  of  the  1 0,000 
)t  appointed  tojoin  Csesar,  and  that  hisbrothershould 
sent  before.  Tfaey  also  concerted  in  what  manner 
}  rest  of  that  project  should  be  executed. 
Litavicus  having  taken  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  led  them  within  thirty  miles  of  Gergovia,  suddenly 
called  the  troops  together,  and  addressing  them  with 
tears:  "Whither,  soldiers  (said  he),  are  we  going? 
All  our  cavalry,  all  our  nobility,  are  slain,  Eporedorix 
and  Virdumarus,  men  of  the  first  quality  in  the  state, 
accused  by  the  Romans  of  treas(»i,  are  put  to  death 
without  a  trial.  But  learn  these  things  of  those  who 
have  escaped  the  slaughter;  for,  as  to me^ overwhelmed 
with  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  brothers  and  kinsmen,  I 
am  unable  to  utter  our  calamities."  He  then  produced 
some,  whom  he  bad  before  instructed  for  that  purpose, 
who  repeated  tothe  multitude,  "  That  the  greatest  part 
of  the  .^^uan  cavalry  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  under 
pretenceoftheirholdingintelligence  with  the  Arvemi{ 
and  that  they  themselves  had  escaped  with  great  difiS* 
culty  by  mixing  with  the  Roman  soldiers."  Hereupon 
thewhole  army  called  aloud  to  Litavicu8,entre^ing  him 
to  provide  for  their  safety;  "  As  if  (said  he)  there  was 
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room  for  counsel,  or  any  choice  left,  bat  that  of  march- 
ing directly  to  Gergovia,  and  joining  the  Arvemi.  Can 
we  doubt,  after  so  black  an  instance  of  Roman  perfidy, 
but  that  tb«y  are  already  on  their  way  to  destroy  us? 
Let  us,  therefore,  if  any  spirit  or  courage  remains  in 
us,  revenge  the  death  of  our  countrymen,  so  unworthily 
alain,  and  put  these  inhuman  spoilers  to  the  sword." 
He  then  pointed  to  some  Roman  citizens,  who  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  their  march  to  bring  a  large  supply 
of  com  and  provisions  to  the  camp.  Instantly  the  con- 
voy was  plundered,  the  Romans  put  to  death  with  cruel 
torments,  and  messengers  despatched  through  all  the 
territories  of  the  .^Idui,  to  spread  the  same  forgery  of 
the  massacre  of  the  cavaliy  and  princes,  and  excite 
them  to  take  the  like  vengeanceon  the  common  enemy. 

£poredorix,  the  .^Eduan,  a  young  noUeman  of  di- 
stinguished birth,  and  great  interest  in  the  state  jaslike-* 
wise  VirdumaniB,  of  the  same  ageand  equal  authority, 
though  not  80  well  descended  (whom  Cssar,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Divitiacus,  had  raised  Irom  a  low 
condition  to  the  highest  dignities),  were  both  at  this 
time  in  the  Roman  camp.  Between  these  two  was  a 
competition  for  greatness;  andinthelat'e  dispute  about 
the  magistracy,  the  one  had  declared  warmly  for  Con- 
victolitanis,  the  other  for  Cotus.  Eporedorix,  having 
notice  of  Litavicus's  design,  came  at  midnight  to  Cie- 
sar'a  tent,  discovered  the  whole  plot,  and  entreated 
him  not  to  suffer  the  state,  through  the  mischievous 
counads  of  a  few  young  men,  to  fall  off  from  the  alli- 
ance of  the'Romans,  which  he  foresaw  must  happen,  if 
they  should  join  the  enemy  with  so  many  thousand 
men,  whose  safety  wonid  neither  be  neglected  by  their 
relations,  nor  disregarded  by  the  state. 

This  intelligence  gave  Cssar  extreme  concern,  be- 
cause he  had  always  had  a  particular  regard  for  the 
.^)dui.  He  therefore  immediately  drew  out  four  le^ 
gions,  together  with  all  the  cavalry;  nor  had  he  time 
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to  eontraet  hii  cMap,  because  the  aStit  seemed  whoUj 
to  depend  upon  expeditton.  He  left  C.  Fidmis,  his 
liente^mt,  to  command  in  Us  absenee  witli  two  le^oiu. 
LttaTkus'ibrothen,  whom  he  ordered  tobe-wized,  had 
some  tine  before  escaped  to  the  enemy.  Haviag  ex- 
horted the  soldiers  to  bear  the  fati^w  efaeeHhlly  in  so 
pressiBg  a  ooDJimcture,  they  marched  with  ^eat  ala- 
orit^t  md  about  five-and-tweatysrilea  from  Gergona 
oaaae  within  sight  of  the  JGdai.  Csessr  immediatdjr 
detached  the  cavalry  to  retard  and  stop  their  march  ; 
bnt  with  strict  chai^  to  abstain  fivm  slangbter.  Ho 
ordered  Eporedorix  and  Virdumoras,  whom  Uie  MAai 
had  Ismented  as  dead,  to  ride  up  and  down  among  th^ 
squadrons,  and  call  to  their  countfTmen,  They  were 
soon  known,  and  Litaviens's  forgery  being  detected^ 
the  iEdoi  stretched  out  their  hands,  ofiWed  to  sub- 
Btit,  and,  throwing  down  their  arms,  be^^d  their 
lives  might  be  spared.  Litavicus,  with  his  clients  (who 
by  ^he  east<nD  of  the  Gauls  cannot  without  infamy 
abandon  their  patrons,  even  in  the  greatest  estremity 
of  fortune),  fled  to  Gergoria. 

Cesar.tiaTingdespatehedmesKngerstothe  .^^mto 
infonn  them,  that  from  a  regard  fw  their  state  he  bad 
spared  those,  whom  by  the  right  of  war  he  might  have 
pot  to  the  sword,  after  allowing  the  army  three  honr^ 
rest,  marched  back  to  Gei^Tia.  About  hi^way  be  was 
met  by  a  party  of  horse,  sent  by  Fabius,  to  acquaint  hni 
with  the  danger  that  threatened  his  camp.  They  told 
him,  **  That  the  enemy  had  atta^ed  it  with  all  their 
ibrces,  relieving  thefatigued  with suppliesof  fresh  men, 
while  the  Romans  were  kept  to  continual  labour;  for 
the  vast  extent  of  ground  they  had  to  defend  obliged 
them  to  be  perpetually  upon  the  rampart:  that  the 
multitude  of  arrows  and  darts  discharged  by  the  Gauls 
had  wounded  many  oftbesoldiers,  notwithstanding  die 
protection  receiveid  from  the  engines,  wWch  yet  had 
been  of  good  service  in  repelling  the  assailants:  that 
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FribhUf  opm  tbd  ntKst  of  the  cneny,  bid  doied  up 
ill  tht  gates  of  the  caUp  except  two,  eaniod  a  breaat* 
work  qaite  nwDd  the  nmpftrt,  aod  made  prcpaatioB 
for  lUitaiDing  the  assault  the  next  day."  Cssar,  iqioq 
ihii  dewa,  hastened  his  march  with  all  diligence,  and« 
aeootkded  by  the  ardoar  of  the  troops,  arrived  in  ihi 
camp  before  sunrinng. 

While  these  things  passed  at  GeiigoTia,  the  jGdui, 
upon  receipt  of  the  first  despatches  from  iJtaTiciUf 
stayed  not  for  the  confirmation  of  th«  rtport ;  but 
prompted,  acme  by  avuict,  others  by  revenge,  and 
maay  hurried  on  by  a  levity  and  rashness,  natural  to 
that  people,  who  are  always  ready  to  give  o-e^t  t* 
every  flying  rumour,  ran  immediately  to  arms,  plon- 
dered  the  Roman  eititens,  killed  some  of  them,  uid 
sold  others  for  slaves.  Convictolitanis  incited  to  the 
utmost  this  ftiry  of  the  multitude,  that,  by  engaging 
them  in  desperate  acts  of  violence,  he  might  render 
a  retam  to  right  measures  the  more  difficult.  At  hia 
instigaiion,  they  c^Iiged  M.  Aristius,  a  military  tri- 
bune, who  was  upon  his  way  to  join  the  army,  to  quia 
Cablllonum,  promising  not  to  molest  him  in  his  jour- 
ney: they  engaged  also  several  Roman  merdunts, 
who  resided  there  on  account  of  traffic,  to  qnit  tbeJt 
habitations;  then  attacking  them  treacherously  on 
the  road,  they  stripped  them  of  their  baggage,  and 
invested  day  and  night  those  who  made  resistance* 
Bat  as  aoon  as  they  had  intelligence  that  all  their 
troops  were  in  Ciasar*!  poweri  they  ran  to  Ariatioa  ^ 
assared  him  that  nothing  bad  been  done  by  public 
authority ;  orderod  informations  to  be  brought  against 
those  who  hadbeenoonoemedinpUIagingthe  Romans; 
confiticated  the  estates  of  litavtcusandhis brothers,  and 
sent  ambasMdOTs  to  Caesar,  to  excuse  what  had  hap- 
pencfd.  This  they  did  with  a  view  to  recover  theur 
troops}  but  nnwUingto part  with theplunder,inwhich 
great  mnobers  bad  abared,  conscious  crf'guilt,  anddread- 
hig  the  punifiimient  they  deserved,  they  began  privately 
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to  concert' meaaures  of  war,  and  by  tliieirambassadon 
solicited  other  states  to  join  them.  Though  Ctesar 
was  QOt  igDorant  of  those  practices,  he  spoke  with  the 
greatest  mildness  to  the  .^Eduan  deputies,  assuring 
them  that  he  would  not  consider  the  imprudence  and 
levity  of  the  multitude  as  a  crime  of  the  whole  nation, 
nor  upon  that  account  lessen  his  regard  for  the  state. 
Apprehending,  however,  a  universal  revolt  of  Gaul, 
and  that  he  might  be  surrounded  by  all  the  forces  of 
the  states  at  once,  be  b^an  to  think  of  retiring  fytm 
Gergovia,  and  drawing  his  whole  army  again  into  s 
body ;  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  retreat,  occs- 
Bioned  by  the  fear  of  a  general  insurrection,  should 
not  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  a  flight. 

While  he  was  intent  on  these  thoughts,  fortune 
seemed  to  present  him  with  an  opportunity  of  acting 
against  the  enemy  with  success.  For  coming  into  the 
lesser  camp,  to  take  a  view  of  the  works,  he  observed 
a  hill  quite  destitute  of  troops,  that  for  some  days  be- 
fore was  scarce  to  be  seen  for  the  multitude  that 
covered  it.  Wondering  what  might  be  the  cause,  he 
inquired  of  the  deserters,  who  flocked  daily  in  great 
numbers  to  bis  camp.  They  all  ^reed  with  Csesar's 
scouts,  that  the  back  of  the  hill  was  almost  an  even 
ground,  but  narrow  and  woody  in  that  part  where  a 
passage  led  to  the  other  side  of  the  town :  that  the 
enemy  were  extremely  afraid  of  losing  this  post,  be- 
cause the  Romans,  who  had  already  possessed  them- 
selves of  one  hill,  if  they  should  seize  the  other,  would 
in  a  manner  quite  surround  them,  become  masters  o( 
all  the  outlets,  and  entirely  cut  off  their  fon^e:  that 
Vercingetorix  had  therefore  drawn  all  his  forces  on 
that  side,  in  order  to  fortify  the  passage. 

Ciesar,  upon  this  intelligence,  despatchedsome  squa- 
drons of  cavalry  towards  that  place  about  midnight,  or* 
deringthemtorideupand  down  with  as  much  noise  as 
possible.  At  day-break  he  'drew  a  great  nunUier  of 
mules  and  can'iage  horses  out  of  the  camp,  without 
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tbe  nsoal  harnesB,  and  fumishing  the  grooms  and 
vnggoaers  with  helmets,  to  make  them  appear  like 
cavalry,  commanded  tliem  to  march  round  the  hill. 
With  these  he  joined  some  squadrons  of  horse,  who, 
for  the  greater  show,  w ereto  range  a  littJe  more  freely. 
The  whole  detachment  had  orders  to  move  towards 
the  same  place,  taking  a  very  large  circuit.  All  these 
dispositions  were  seen  from  the  town,  which  com- 
manded a  full  view  of  the  Roman  camp,  though  the 
distance  was  too  great  to  distinguish  objects  with  cer- 
tainty. At  the  same  time  Ctesar,  the  more  efiectually 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  detached  a  legion  towards 
the  eminence;  and  when  it  was  advanced  a  little 
way,  stationed  it  at  the  foot  o(  the  hill,  affecting  to 
conceal  it  in  the  woods.  This  increasing  tbe  suspi- 
cion of  the  Gauls,  tbey  immediately  led  all  their 
forces  to  defend  that  post.  Ca»ar  seeing  their  intrenchr 
ments  abandoned,  made  his  soldiers  cover  the  military 
ensigns  and  standards,  and  file  off  in  small  partiet 
from  the  greater  to  the  lesser  camp,  that  they  might 
not  be  perceived  from  the  town.  He  then  opened  his 
designs  to  his  lieatenants,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
command  the  several  legions,  directing  them  above  all 
thin^  to  moderate  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  that  the 
hopeofplunder,  or  desire  of  fighting,  might  not  carry 
them  too  far.  He  represented  to  them  the  danger  they 
were  exposed  to  by  the  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  for 
which  there  was  no  remedy  but  despatch }  and  that  he 
intended  only  to  make  a  sudden  attack,  not  to  fight  a 
battle.  These  precautions  taken,  he  gave  the  signal  to 
engage,  and  at  the  same  time  despatched  the  ^dui  by 
another  ascent,  to  charge  the  enemy  on  the  right. 

The  wall  of  the  town  was  about  1300  paces  distant 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  without  reckoning  the  breaks 
and  hollows.  The  compass  the  troops  were  obliged  to 
take,  to  moderate  the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  added  still 
to  this  space  upon  the  march.  About  half  way  up  tbe 
hill,  the  Gauls  had  run  awalloflai^  stones,  six  feet 
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lugfa,  ihe  better  to  de&nd  thcnuelvefl  agaifuk  the 
•ttaclu  of  the  RoQuiu.  Between  this  aod  the  plains 
tSte  enemy  had  no  troopi ;  but  the  upper  put  of  the 
bill,  to  the  verj  walls  cnf  the  town,  was  crowded  with 
the  campa  of  their  several  statea. 

The  signal  being  given,  the  Romans  immediately 
Mounted  the  hill,  scaled  the  nearest  wall,  and  posaesaed 
thcDiselvea  of  three  of  the  enemiea*  camps.  Such  too 
was  the  expedition  wherewith  they  carried  them,  that 
coming  suddenly  upon  Theutomatus,  king  ofthe  Nito- 
brigi,  as  he  wasreposing  himMlfinhia  tent  about  noon* 
iie  very  narrowly  escaped  being  taken :  he  wa«  obliged 
to  fly  half  naked«  and  had  his  horse  wounded  under  bun* 

Oesar,  having  accomplished  ail  he  hid  in  view,  or- 
dered a  retreat  to  be  sounded;  and  the  tenth  I^on, 
vhieh  fouf^t  near  bis  person,  obeyed;  the  other 
J^lions  did  not  bear  tbe  signal,  being  separated  from 
tiim  by  tbe  valley;  but  the  lieutenant  and  militaiy 
tiibvnes,  accordhig  to  tike  instnuBtions  given  bjr 
Caesar  in  the  banning,  commanded  them  to  halt. 
Nevertheless,  eltfed  with  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  vic- 
tory, and  the  remembrance  of  their  former  sueeeMeii 
they  thought  nothing  impracticable  to  their  valour} 
Bor  did  ^ey  desiat  from  tlw  pursuit,  till  they  had 
raadtad  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  town.  Upon  thi* 
a  great  cry  arising  from  all  parti;  those  that  wer^ 
ftrthest  from  the  place  of  assault,  t^iified  by  dw 
■wise  and  tumult,  and  imagining  the  enemy  already 
within  the  gates,  quitted  tiie  town  with  praci^totion. 
The  women,  throwing  their  nujoey  and  clothe^  fnxit 
the  walls,  with  naked  breaste  and  extended  arms, 
conjured  the  Romans  to  ^re  their  live^,  and  not,  mt 
a*  Avaricnm,  aacrifioe  all  to  their  rewntment  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Some  being  let  down  from 
the  wall,  delivered  themBelves  upto  the  soldiers.  JU 
f  ^ias,  a  centurbnof  the  eighth  legion,  told  bis  troop, 
that  he  bad  not  yet  A}rgot  the  [dtinder  of  Avaric0m» 
and  was  resolved  no  man  should  entsr  tbe  place  before 
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hna.  AceordiDg^j',  hwriogwitlitfaetiuBUncedFtliiM 
of  bis  company  got  opoD  the  tovn-wall,  he  belpfd 
titna  one  tfter  anotlwr  to  do  the  like. 

In  tke  iqeantime  tbe  Grauli,  who,  u  wi  hsre  befim 
related,  were  gone  to  deJend  tke  poit  on  the  ot^er  ade 
of  tiie  t4MrB,exeitedby  the  eriei  of  die  eoiiifaidaiitfl,uid 
t^  repeated  accounts  that  the  enemy  had  entered  the 
place,  sending  all  d>e  caralry  before  to  stc^  th^  pi)»> 
greu  of  the  Roaum,  adranced  in  f^reat  cronds  to  the 
attack,  and  as  they  arrived  drew  up  under  the  waU& 
They  sooa  became  formidable  by  their  multitude,  and 
the  women,  vriuo  a  little  before  hodimploned  theoom- 
paasion  of  the  Roraans,  now  b^aa  to  enoeurage  tiuir 
own  troops,  showing  their  didierelled  hair,  aud  pM- 
ductog  their  children,  according  to  the  custom  of  ibe 
Ganlfi.  Tlie  contest  was  by  no  means  cqna]  eithnr 
in  respect  of  nnndiers,  or  of  the  ground ;  awl  the 
Romans,  already  fatigued  with  their  march,  and  the 
lei^h  of  the  combat,  wene  little  ^e  to  sustain  the 
attadt  of  freah  and  v^orous  trcwps. 

Caaar,  peroeiviag  the  dieadrantages  his  troops  la. 
boured  andcr,  began  to  fear  the  event :  sending  there- 
fnic  to  Sextina  his  lieutenant,  «^om  he  had  left  ta 
gnard  the  lesser  camp,  he  ordeal  faka  to  draw  cut 
the  cohorts  wsth  all  lexpedition,  and  post  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  upon  the  enemies*  ri^^ :  that  if  the 
laguns  engaged  should  give  way,  the  cohorti  mi^ 
deter  the  GauU  from  pursaing  them.  He  fainiadf  ad. 
vnncjng  « little  wilih  t^  tenth  legion,  waited  the  iosn* 
of  thee<Hibat. 

While.the  «andict  was  maiotaiBed  with  the  ntniott 
figfiu-OQ  both  sides ;  the  enemy  tnisting  to  thor  part 
and  numbers,  the  Romans  to  their  courage ;  sudden^ 
the  ;£dui,  whom  Cooar  haddetached  by  another  ascent 
on  the  right  to  make  a  diversioa,  s^wared  on  the  open 
isnk  of  his  men.  As  tAiey  were  armed  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Gaols,  tbas  sight  greatly  terrified  them,  and 
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though  the  ^dai  extended  their  right  hands  in  token 
of  peace,  yet  still  the  Romans  imagined  it  a  stratagem 
to  deceive  them.  At  the  same  time  L.  Fabius  the  cen> 
tnrion,  and  thoee  who  had  mounted  the  wall  with  him, 
being  surrounded  and  shun,  were  thrown  down  by  the 
enemy  irom  thebattlements.  M.  Petretus,  a  centurion 
of  the  same  legion,  who  had  endeavoured  to  force  the 
gates,  finding  himself  overpowered,  and  despairing  of 
safety,  because  he  was  already  covered  with  wounds, 
turned  to  the  soldiers  that  followed  him,  toad  said; 
* '  Since  I  find  I  am  unable  to  save  both  myself  and  you, 
I  will  do  my  utmost  to  preserve  your  lives,  which, 
dirough  too  eager  a  desire  of  glory,  I  have  brought 
into  this  danger:  seise  the  opportunity  and  retire." 
Then  rushing  on  killed  two  of  the  enemy,  drove  the 
rest  from  the  gate,  and  seeing  his  men  approach  to  hia 
assistance,  he  cried :  "  In  vain  do  you  endeavourto  pre- 
serve my  life :  my  blood  and  strength  forsake  me.  Go 
therefore,  while  youmay,  and  rejoin  yourlegion."  Con- 
tinuing still  to  fight,  fae  expired  soon  after,  generously 
sacrificing  his  own  life  to  the  safety  of  hia  followers. 

The  Romans, thuspressedonallsidea.wereatlength 
driven  from  the  place.  But  the  tenth  legion,  which 
had  been  posted  on  a  more  advantageous  ground  to 
cover  their  retreat,  checked  the  impetuous  pursuit  of 
the  Gauls,  and  was  sustained  by  the  cohorts  of  the 
thirteenth  legion,  who  had  quitted  the  lesser  camp 
under  Sextius,  and  possessed  themselves  of  an  emi- 
nence. The  legions  having  reached  the  plun,  im- 
mediately halted,  and  faced  about  towards  the  enemy; 
who,  advancing  no  fertfaer  than  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
returned  back  to  their  intrenchments.  The  Romans 
lost  forty-six  centurions,  and  about  7OO  men. 

Caesar  having  assembled  the  army  the  next  day,  se- 
verely blamed  the  temerity  and  avarice  of  the  soldiers, 
"  That  they  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  judge  how 
far  they  were  to  proceed,  and  what  they  were  to  per- 
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form }  regarding  neither  the  signal  to  retre&t,  nor  the 
orders  of  their  officers.  He  represented  to  them  the 
danger  of  fighting  on  disadvantageous  gronnd,  and  re- 
minded them  of  his  own  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Ava- 
ricura,  when,  having  surprised  the  enemy  without  a 
genera],  and  without  cavalry,  he  had  chosen  rather  to 
give  up  a  certain  victory,  than,  hy  attacking  them  in  a 
difficult  post,  hazard  a  considerable  loss:  that  as  much 
as  headmired  theircourage,  which  neither  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  camps,  nor  the  height  of  the  hill,  nor  the 
trails  of  the  town,  could  check:  so  much  did  he  blame 
their  licentiousness  and  arrogance,  who  thought  they 
knew  more  than  their  general,  and  could  see  better 
than  him  the  way  to  conquest;  that  he  looked  upon 
obedience  and  moderation  asvirtuesno  less  essential  to 
agoodsoldierthanvalourandmagnanimity."  In  the 
end  he  exhorted  them,  "not  to  be  discouraged  by  their 
late  misfortune,  nor  ascribe  that  to  the  bravery  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  ground,  on  which  they  fought."  He  still  per- 
sisted in  his  design  of  retiring  from  Gergovia,  but  first 
drew  out  his  legions  on  the  plain,  and  offered  battle  to 
the  enemy ;  which  Vercingetorix  declined,  not  thinking 
it  advisable  to  quit  the  advantage  of  his  situation:  and 
Cfesar  returned  to  bis  camp,  afler  a  small  but  success- 
ful skirmish  between  the  cavalry.  The  following  day 
he  again  drew  out  his  army,  and  thinking  he  had  done 
enough  to  confirm  the  courage  of  his  own  men,  and 
abatethe  pride  of  the  Gauls,  he  decamped,and  marched 
towards  the  territories  of  the  JEdni.  The  enemy  made 
no  attempt  to  pursue  him.  He  arrived  the  third  day 
on  the  banks  of  the  Allicr,  and  having  repaired  the 
bridge,  passed  over  with  his  whole  army. 

Here  EporedorixandViridomarusinformed  him,  that 
Litavicus  was  gone  with  all  the  cavalry  to  solicit  the 
.£dui  to  revolt ;  and  that  it  imported  greatly,  that  they 
should  be  there  before  him,  tocouGrm  thestate  in  their 
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attachment  to  the  RowaDS.  Though  Cssar  was  by 
many  proofs  fully  convinced  of  the  perfidy  of  the  ^dui, 
and  foresaw  that  the  departure  of  these  men  would 
hasten  the  revolt,  yet,  not  to  give  ground  of  offence,  or 
betray  any  fear,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  detain 
them.  Afler  enumerating  the  many  services  he  had 
done  the  .^Edui;  "That  having  found  them  low  and 
depressed,  shut  up  within  theirtowns,  deprived  of  their 
lands,  without  troops,  tribntaries  to  their  enemies,  and 
ignominiously  obliged  to  give  hostages,  he  had  not  only 
restored  them  to  their  former  condition,  but  had  raised 
them  to  a  degree  of  power  and  authority  beyond  what 
they  had  ever  possessed  •"  he  dismissed  them. 

Noviodunum  was  a  town  belonging  to  the  ^dui, 
conveniently  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Here 
Csesar  had  lodged  all  the  hostages  of  Gaul,  his  pro- 
visions, the  public  money,  and  great  part  of  his  ovit% 
and  his  army's  baggage:  here  also  he  kept  the  horses 
brought  from  Italy  and  Spain  for  the  service  of  the  war. 
WbenEpo redorixandViridomarus arrived  at thisplace, 
and  were  informed  howthe  ^duan  state  was  disposed: 
"  That  Litavicus  had  been  received  into  Bibracte ;  thi^ 
Convictolitanis,  thechief  magistrate,  and  almost  all  the 
senate,  had  repaired  thither  to  meet  him ;  that  ambas- 
sadors bad  been  publicly  sent  to  Vercingetorix,  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  alliance  j"  they  thought  the  present 
favourable  opportunity  wasbynomeans  to  be  neglected. 
Haviog  therefore  put  to  the  sword  the  garrison  of  No- 
viodunum, with  all  the  Romans  found  in  the  place,  they 
divided  the  money  and  horses,  ordered  the  hostages  to 
be  conducted  to  Bibracte,  and  set  fire  to  the  town. 
Then  drawing  together  the  troops  cantoned  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  placed  guards  along  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  and  began  to  scourthe  country  with  their  ca- 
valry, in  order  to  cut  offCsesar's  convoys,  and  oblige 
him,  through  want  of  provisions,  to  return  into  the 
Roman  province.  This  they  thought  the  more  easy  to 
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eSect,  as  the  Loire  was  then  considerably  swelled'  by 
the  meltiog  of  the  snow,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
where  fordable. 

Cssar,  sensible  that  a  retreat  into  the  Roman  pro- 
vince over  the  Cebenna  would  be  both  inglorious  and 
difficult,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  rejoin  Labienus 
with  the  legions  under  his  command,  and  come  to  an 
action  with  the  enemy  before  they  could  draw  all  their 
forces  together,  resolved  to  cross  the  Loire,  though  he 
should  be  under  a  necessity  ofbuUding  a  bridge  over  it. 
Therefore,  marching  day  and  night  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  he  arrived  unexpectedly  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  His  cavalry  very  opportunely  having  found  a 
ford,  whichhowevcr  was  so  deep  that  the  water  reached 
to  the  shoulders  of  his  men,  he  placed  his  horse  higher 
up  in  order  to  break  the  stream,  and  carried  over  bis 
army  without  loss ;  the  enemy  being  so  terrified  at  his 
boldness,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  make  any  opposition. 
Finding  an  abundance  of  com  and  cattle  in  the  fields, 
he  plentifully  supplied  hisarmy,  and  directed  his  march 
towards  the  country  of  the  Senones. 

While  Caesar  was  thus  employed,  Labienus  on  hts 
side,  leaving  at  Agendicum,  to  guard  his  baggage,  the 
new  levies  latelyarrived  from  Italy,  marched  with  four 
legions  to  Lutetia,  a  town  ^the  Parisii,  situated  in  an 
island  of  theSeine.  Upon  notice  of  his  approach,  the 
enemy  drew  together  a  great  army  from  the  neighbour- 
ing states;  which  was  commanded  by  Camulogenus, 
an  Aulercian, who, though  verymuch  advanced  in  age, 
was  raised  to  that  honour  for  bis  singular  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  war.  This  general  pitched  his  camp  near  the 
town  behind  a  large  morass,  whose  waters  ran  into  the 
Seine,  andobstructcd  all  the  passages  on  that  side.  La- 
bienus  attempted,  bythemeansofburdlescoveredwith 
mould,  to  make  a  passage  through  it ;  but  not  succeed- 
ing, he  silently  made  off  in  the  night,  and  retired  as  far 
BS  Melodunum,  a  city  of  the  Senones,  situated  also  in 
aa2 
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an  island  of  the  Seine.  There  havingseized  about  fifty 
-  boats,  andfilledthemwithsoldiers,  with aview of Btorm- 
ing  the  town ;  the  inhabitants,  terrified  at  this  new 
manner  of  attack,  and  being  too  few  to  defend  the 
place,  because  the  greater  part  of  them  had  joined 
Camulogenus,  yielded  without  making  any  resistance. 
Labienus  immediately  repaired  the  bridge,  which  had 
been  cut  down  on  his  approach,  crossed  the  Seine,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  river,  marched  back  to 
Lutetia.  The  Gauls,  informed  of  his  motions,  set  fire 
to  the  town,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and  encamped  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  over-against  the  Romans. 

It  was  now  every  where  known,  that  Cesar  had  left 
Get^ovia,  and  that  the  ^dui,  with  many  other  states 
of  Gaul,  had  joined  in  the  revolt.  It  was  likewise  re- 
ported that  Oesar  bad  been  obliged  to  return  into  the 
Roman  province.  At  the  8an»e  time  the  Bellovaci,  who 
bordered  upon  the  territories  of  the  Parisii,  were 
raising  troops  with  all  diligence.  In  this  situation  of 
af&irs,  Labienus,  menaced  on  one  side  by  this  warlike 
people,  and  pressed  on  the  other  by  the  army  of  Ca- 
mulogenus,  saw  it  was  no  proper  time  to  think  of 
making  conquests,  but  rather  in  what  manner  to  se- 
cure his  retreat  to  Agendicura,  where  he  had  left  ail 
his  baggage,  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  from 
which  place  he  was  now  separated  by  a  lai^  river. 
This  he  effected  in  the  following  mannei*. 

He  bad  brought  from  Melodunum  the  fifty  boats 
found  there,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  as  many 
Roman  knights,  and  ordered  them  to  fall  down  the 
river  silently  fourmilesbelowLutetia,  and  there  waithis 
arrival.  Five  cohorts,  the  least  fit  for  action,  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  camp ;  the  other  five  of  the  same 
legion  were  directed  to  march  up  the  river  vritb  all  the 
l>^SBgc>  making  as  much  stir  and  noise  as  possible ; 
while  a  few  barks  that  attended  them  increased  this 
noise  with  their  oars.    Soon  after  their  departure,  he 
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marched  with  three  legions  to  the  boats  that  wuted  for 
him,  and  passed  them  over.  Camulogenus,  informed 
at  daybreak  of  these  motions,  imagined  that  the  legions 
were  ordered  to  pass  the  riv^r  in  three  dtfierent  places, 
and  dividing  his  army  into  three  corps,  one  he  led  to 
guard  the  passage  over-against  the  Roman  camp;  an? 
other  had  orders  to  march  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Romans  should  proceed  that  way;  and  the  rest,  being 
the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  lie  led  himself  against 
Labienus.  On  bts  approach,  the  Roman  general  drew 
up  his  army,  and  gave  the  signal  for  battle.  At  the 
first  chaise,  the  seventh  l^ion,  which  formed  the  right 
wing,  routed  the  left  of  the  Gauls.  But  their  right 
wing,  where  Camulogenus  commanded  in  person,  and 
which  was  engaged  with  the  twelfth  legion,  maintained 
its  ground  with  the  utmost  bravery;  the  conflict  was 
long  and  doubtful,  till  the  seventh  legion,  leaving  the 
pursuit  of  the  left,  faced  about  and  attacked  the  Gauls 
in  the  rear.  Thus  surrounded,  they  still  obstinately 
mtuntaiued  the  fight,  and  were  with  their  general  cut 
to  pieces.  Labienus,  having  gained  a  comple'te  victory* 
retired  to  Agendicum,  and  from  thence  marched  with 
all  his  forces  and  joined  Caesar. 

The  revolt  of  the  j^ui  gave  great  strength  to  the 
confederacy.  Interest,  money,  authority,  were  all  em- 
ployed to  procure  the  concurrence  of  the  states,  that 
still  continued  quiet.  Tlie  hostages  found  at  Noviodu- 
numwere  made  a  means  to  compel  some  of  them.  But 
it  waswith  great  reluctancy  that  the  ^dui  submitted  to 
the  command  of  Vercingetorix,  an  Arvernian ;  they 
loudly  demanded  to  have  the  chief  conduct  of  the  war, 
which  not  being  consented  toby  Vercingetorix  and  his 
friends,  the  aflair  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  ge. 
oeral  assembly  of  the  revolted  states,  summoned  to 
meet  at  Bibracte  for  that  purpose,  where  the  public 
voice  declared  Vercingetorix  general-in-chief. 

Confirmed  in  his  command,  he  demanded  of  the 
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states  to  furnish  him  with  15,000  horse.  Hctold  them, 
"  Hewas  sufficiently  provided  with  infantry,  as  he  had 
□0  intention  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  war  to  fortune, 
or  hazard  a  pitched  hattle ;  but  would  endeavour  to  in- 
tercept the  convoys  of  the  enemy  by  the  means  of  his 
superiorcavalry;  whichhejudged  the  easiest  and  safest 
way  to  ruin  them :  that  the  confederates  must  resolve 
to  destroy  their  com  and  houses,  and  patiently  submit 
to  a  present  loss,  which  would  be  rewarded  by  perpe- 
tual liberty."  He  ordered  the  iEdui  and  Segusii  to 
raise  10,000  foot,  to  whom  having  joined  800  horse, 
he  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Eporedorix's  bro- 
ther, with  directions  to  attack  the  Allobroges.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  commissioned  the  Gabali,  and  some 
cantons  of  Auvergne,  to  make  an  irruption  into  the 
territories  of  the  Helvii,  and  sent  the  Rlitheni,  and 
Cadurci,  into  those  of  the  Volsci-Arecomici.  He 
neglected  not,  however,  both  by  public  ambassadors 
and  private  agents,  to  solicit  the  concurrence  of  the 
Allobroges;  endeavouring  to  gain  the  leading  men  by 
presents,  and  allure  the  state  by  an  oflFer  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Roman  province. 

L.  Cffisar,  who  commanded  in  those  parts,  had  levied 
twenty-two  cohorts  in  the  province,  and  with  them  pre- 
pared to  make  head  on  all  sides.  The  Helvii  venturing 
to  come'to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  were  de- 
feated, and  forced  to  shelter  themselves  in  theirwalled 
towns.  But  the  Allobroges,  placing  detachments  at 
properdistancesalongthe  banks  ofthe  Rhone,  guarded 
all  the  avenues  of  their  country  with  great  diligence. 
Cffisar,  seeing  that  the  enemy  was  much  superior  irt 
cavalry,  and  that  his  communication  with  Italy  and  the 
province  was  cut  off,  had  recourse  to  his  German  allies 
beyond  the  Rhine,  of  whom  he  obtained  a  supply  of  ca- 
valry, with  some  light-armed  infantry  accustomed  to 
fight  amongst  them.  On  their  arrival,  finding  that 
they  were  but  indifferently  mounted,  he  gave  them 
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the  horses  of  the  tribunes  and  other  officers  of  bis 
own  aiiny,  and  marched  through  the  frontiers  of  the 
Liogones  into  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  in  order  to 
be  at  hand  to  succour  the  Roman  province. 

The  forces  of  the  enemy  from  Auvergne,  and  the 
cavalry  of  all  the  confederate  states,  were  now  met  at 
the  general  rendezvous,  and  formed  a  very  numerous 
army.  Vercingetorix,  elated  with  the  prosperity  of 
his  a&irs,  and  sufPering  himself  to  be  led  into  a  con- 
tempt of  Cies&r,  who  he  thought  had  no  other  view 
but  of  retiring  into  the  Roman  province,  rashly-  de- 
viated from  that  prudent  plan  of  war,  which  he  had 
hithertososteadilypursued.  Hefollowed theRoraans, 
and  posted  himself  at  about  four  miles  distance  from 
their  army  in  three  camps.  Having  assembled  th 
ficers  of  the  cavalry,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  i 
that  the  time  of  victory  was  come.  He  told  t1 
"  That  the  Romans  were  at  last  obliged  to  leave  C 
and  retreat  into  the  province :  that  this  retreat  sec 
liberty  for  the  present,  but  did  not  ascertain  future 
tranquillity;  as  the  Romans  would,  doubtless,  soon 
retnm  with  greater  forces,  and  persist  in  the  design  of 
enslaving  them :  that  it  was  therefore  highly  expedient 
to  attack  them  now,  while  they  marched  encumbered 
with  their  baggage :  that  in  this  attack  their  cavalry 
would  never  dare  to  stir  from  the  main  body  of  the 
army;  and  if  the  infantry  faced  about,  in  order  to 
assist  them,  they  would  thereby  be  unable  to  continue 
their  march:  if,  as  was  more  likely,  they  abandoned  the 
baggage  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  they  would  be 
deprived  ofeveryconveDiency,andretum  home  covered 
with  ignominy  and  reproach:  that  to  strike  a  greater 
terror  into  theenemy,he  would,  during  the  action,  keep 
all  his  infantry  under  arms  before  the  camp."  These 
words  were  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  all  the 
cavalry,  who  proposed  taking  an  oath  never  to  return 
home,  nor  see  again  their  parents,  wives,  or  children,  if 
they  did  not  twice  pierce  through  the  Roman  army. 
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This  proposal  being  approved,  and  the  oath  admi- 
nistered to  all,  Vercingetorixthe  next  dayattacked  the 
Romans  on  their  march ;  he  had  divided  his  cavalry^ 
into  three  bodies,  two  of  which  moved  towards  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy's  army,  while  the  third  b^n  to 
charge  and  harass  them  in  front.  Csesar  formed  also 
his  horse  into  three  divisions,  and  ordered  them  to  ad- 
vance against  the  Gauls,  while  the  infantry  halted, 
and  covered  the  baggage,  which  was  received  into  the 
centre.  Wlierever  the  Roman  cavalry  gave  way,  or 
appeared  hard  pressed,  thither  Csesar  sent  detachments 
fi-om  the  legions,  which  both  checked  the  progress  of 
the  Gaule,  and  confirmed  the  courage  of  his  own  men. 
At  last  the  Germans  on  the  right,  having  driven  the 
"rom  an  eminence,  pursued  them  with  great 
T  to  the  river,  where  Vercingetorix  was  posted 
infantry.  The  i-est  of theGalliccavalryper- 
;he  defeat  of  their  countrymen,  and  apprehen- 
•eing  surrounded,  betook  themselves  likewise 
to  flight.  Three  ^duan  noblemen  of  distinguished 
rank  were  brought  prisoners  to  Ctesar :  Cotus,  general 
of  the  cavalry,  who  the  year  before  had  been  com- 
petitor with  Convictolitanis  for  the  supreme  magi- 
stracy ;  Cavarillus,  who,  after  Litavicus's  revolt,  was 
appointed  to  command  the  infantry ;  and  Eporedorix, , 
who  bad  been  generalissimo  of  the  .^^uan  forces  in 
the  war  against  the  Sequani  before  Caesar's  arrival  in 
Gaul. 

Vercingetorix  seeing  his  ca valry  routed,  drew  oflf  the 
infantry,  and  immediately  retreated  towards  Alesia,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  Mandubii.  Ciesar  pursued  him 
till  night,  cut  3000  of  his  rear  to  pieces,  and  arrived 
the  next  day  before  Alesia.  After  examining  thesitua- 
tion  of  the  town,  he  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
consternation  of  the  enemy,  and  lay  siege  to  it. 

Alesiawassituatedon  the  topofaveryhigbhill,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  ran  two  rivers  that  washed  it  on 
two  sides.   Before  the  town  wasaplain  extending  about 
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three  miles  in  length,  but  on  every  other  side  the  place 
was  surrounded,  at  a  moderate  distance,  by  a  ridge  of 
bills,  whose  summits  were  nearly  of  an  equal  height. 
Under  the  walls,  oo  the  side  facing  the  east,  lay  en- 
camped all  the  forces  of  the  Gauls,  which  were  de- 
fended by  a  ditch,  and  a  rampart  six  feet  high.  The 
line  of  circumvallation  made  by  the  Romans  took  in  a 
circuit  of  eleven  miles.  Their  camp  was  conveniently 
sitnated,  and  strengthened  with  three-and-twenty  re- 
doubts, in  which  centinels  were  placed  by  day,  and  a 
strong  guard  by  night. 

Whilst  the  Romans  were  employed  in  these  works, 
Vercingetorix  ventured  another  engagement  with  the 
cavalry,  in  the  plain  between  the  hills.'  The  battle  was 
sharply  maintained  on  both  sides,  but  the  Romans  be- 
ginning to  give  ground,  tl^Eesar  detached  the  Germans 
to  their  assistance,  and  drew  up  the  legions  in  order  of 
battle  before  the  camp,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppose 
any  sudden  irruption  of  the  enemy's  infantry.  Thesight 
of  the  legions  encouraged  his  men-,  the  Gauls  were  put 
to  the  rout,  and  crowding  upon  one  another  in  their 
flight,  obstructed  their  entrance  at  the  gates  of  their 
camp,  and  gave  the  Germans,  who  pursued  them  to  their 
intrenchments,anopportunityofdegtroyinggreatnum< 
bers,  and  carrying  off  a  multitude  of  prisoners. 

Vercingetorix  now  resolved  to  dismiss  his  cavalry,  be- 
fore Caesar  had  completed  his  lines.  At  their  departure 
he  enjoined  them,  "To  repaicto  their  respective  states, 
-and  assemble  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  He 
set  forth  the  many  services  he  had  done  them,  and  con- 
jured them  not  to  neglect  his  safety,  or  abandon  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  enemy  one  who  had  deserved  so  well  o( 
the  common  liberty.  He  told  them,  that,  if  they  were 
dilatory  in  tlie  execution  of  his  orders,  S0,000  chosen 
men  must  perish  with  him :  that  he  had  scarce  com  for 
thirty  days,  and  that  with  the  utmost  economy  it  could 
□ot  be  made  to  last  much  longer."   After  giving  these 
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instructions,  he  sent  them  away  silently  about  nine  at 
night,  on  the  side  where  the  Roman  line  was  not  yet 
finished.  He  then  distributed  among  his  soldiers  all 
the  cattle  in  the  place,  but  ordei-ed  the  com  to  be 
brought  in  to  him,  resolving  to  deliver  it  out  sparingly 
and  by  measure.  He  entered  the  town  with  all  his 
forces,  and  having  prepared  for  an  obstinate  defence, 
waited  for  the  expected  succours. 

Cffisar,  informed  of  these  dispositions  by  the  prisoners 
and  deserters,  constructed  his  fortifications  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  He  first  drew  a  perpendicular  ditch 
twenty  feet  wide.  All  the  other  works  he  made  400 
feet  farther  from  the  town  than  that  ditch.  This  he 
did  to  secure  his  workmen  from  the  darts  of  the  enemy 
by  day,  and  his  works  from  sudden  and  nocturnal 
sallies.  Observing,  therefore,  the  distance  abovemen- 
tioned,  he  made  two  other  ditches,  each  fifteen  feet 
broad,  and  as  many  deep,  and  filled  the  innermost, 
which  lay  in  a  low  and  level  ground,  with  water  from 
the  river.  Behind  these  he  raised  a  rampart  twelve 
feet  high,  strengthened  witbaparapetandbattlements: 
and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  over,  a  fraise 
ran  along  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  made  of  long  stakes, 
and  branches  cut  into  points,  like  the  horns  of  a  stag. 
On  the  whole  work  were  placed  turrets,  eighty  feet 
distant  one  from  another. 

Butas  the  soldiers  were  employed  to  fetch  provisions, 
bring  materials  and  work  at  the  fortifications,  which 
considerably  lessened  the  number  of  troops  lefl  to  de- 
fend them,  and  as  the  enemy  sometimes  sallied  out  to  • 
attack  the  lines,  Caesar  judged  it  necessary  to  make  the 
following  addition  to  his  works,  that  theymight  not  re- 
quire so  many  men  to  guard  them.  Between  the  first 
and  second  ditches  that  were  nearest  the  town,  he  run  a 
trench  five  feet  deep,  and  fixed  in  it  small  trees  and 
strong  branches,  the  tops  of  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
sharpened.    He  then  filled  the  trench  with  earth,  so 
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that  nothing  appeared  above  ground  but  the  sbarppoints 
of  the  branches,  which  must  necessarily  run  into  those 
who  attempted  to  pass  them :  aud  as  there  were  fivd 
rows  of  them,  interwoven  in  a  mannerwith  each  other, 
they  could  not  be  avoided.  In  the  front  of  these  he 
caused  pits  to  be  dug  three  feet  deep,  and  something 
narrower  at  bottom  than  at  top.  In  these  pits  he  fixed 
strong  stakes,  aboutthethickness  of  aman'flthigh,bumt 
and  sharpened  at  the  top,  which  rose  only  four  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  into  which  they  were 
planted  three  feet  deeper  than  the  pits,  to  keep  them 
iirm.  The  pits  were  covered  with  bushes  to  deceive 
the  enemy.  There  were  eight  rows  of  them  at  the 
distance  of  three  feet  from  each  other,  and  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  quincunx.  The  whole  space  between 
the  pits  and  the  advanced  ditch  was  sowed  with  crow^ 
feet,  or  caltrops,  of  an  extraordinary  size. 

These  works  completed,  he  drew  another  line  four- 
teen  miles  in  compass,  constructed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  former,  and  carried  through  the  most  even  places 
he  could  8nd,  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  enemy 
without ;  that  if  the  Gauls  should  attack  the  camp, 
they  might  not  be  able  to  surround  it  with  their  troops, 
or  charge  with  equal  vigour  in  all  i>art8.  To  prevent 
the  danger  his  men  might  be  exposed  to,  when  in 
quest  of  provisions  and  forage,  he  laid  in  a  sufficient 
store  of  both  for  thirty  days. 

Whilst  these  things  passed  before  Alesia,  a  general 
council  being  held  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Gauls,  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  assemble  all  that  were  able  to  bear 
arms,  as  Vercingetorix  had  desired,  but  to  order  each 
nation  to  fumishacontingent;  lest  so  greata  multitude 
should  occasion  a  scarcity  ofprovisions,  and  render  the 
observance  of  military  discipline  impracticable.  The 
j^ui,  with  their  vassals  the  Segusii,  Ambivareti,  Au- 
lerci,  Brannovices,  and  Branuari.were  rated  at  35,000 
men.  A  like  numberwas  demanded  of  the  Arvemi,  in 
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conjunction  mtb  their  dependents  the  Cadurci,  Gabali, 
and  Velauni.  The  Senones,  Sequani,  Biturigea,  Xan- 
tones,  Ruthent,  and  Caruutes,  were  ordered  each  to 
furnish  12,000,  andBellovaci  10,000  j  the  Lemovices, 
the  same  number;  the  Pictones,  Turoni,  Parisli, 
Helvii,  Suessiones,  each  ti,000;  the  Ambiani,  Medio- 
matrici,  Petricorii,  Nervii,  Morini,  Nitobri^,  AiUerci, 
Cenomani,  each  5000 ;  the  Atrebates,  4.000;  the  Bel- 
locasii,  Lexovii,  and  Aulerci  Eburovices,  each  3000; 
the  Rauraci  and  Boii,  30,000 ;  the  niaritinie  and  Ar- 
morican  states,  of  which  number  were  the  Curioselites, 
Rhedones,  Caletes,  Osismii,  Lemovices,  Veneti,  and 
Unelli,  each  6000.  The  Bellovaci  alone  refused  to 
furnish  the  troops  required,  declaring  that  it  was  their 
design  to  wage  an  independent  war  with  the  Homans, 
without  being  subject  to  the  command  of  any  foreign 
general  or  state:  however,  at  the  request  of  Comius> 
they  sent  a  body  of  2000  men. 

Comius,  as  has  been  before  related,  bad  been  singu- 
larly faithful  and  serviceable  to  Caesar  in  his  Britannic 
expedition :  in  consideration  of  which,  his  countrymen 
bad  been  exempted  from  tribute,  restored  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  laws  and  privileges,  andhadtheirterri- 
tories  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  country  of  the 
Morini.  But  such  was  the  present  zeal  of  the  Gauls  to 
Tindicatetheirliberty,andrecovertheir ancient  military 
glory,  that  neither  friendship  norbenefitsreceivedhad 
any  influence  on  them,  but  all  with  one  consent  de- 
voted themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  tbe  support  of 
this  war.  They  raised  an  ai-my  of  240,000  foot,  and 
80,000  horse,  and  the  country  of  the  Mdni  was  the 
place  of  general  rendezvous.  Four  commanders-in- 
chief  were  appointed,  Comius,  the  Atrebatian,  Viridu- 
marus  and  Eporedorix,  .^Eduana,  and  Virgasillaunusof 
Auvei^e,  cousin-german  to  Vercingetorix.  To  these 
were  added  a  select  number  of  men,  chosen  from  among 
the  several  states,  to  serve  as  counsellors  to  the  generals 
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in  the  conduct  of  tbe  war.  The  whole  army  advanced 
towards  Alesia  with  great  alacrity,  confident  that  the 
Bomans  would  not  so  much  as  sustain  the  sight  of  so 
vast  a  multitude,  especially  as  they  would  be  attacked 
by  another  numerous  army  from  the  town. 

The  troops  shut  up  in  Alesia,  having  consumed  all 
their  provisions,  finding  the  d&y  appomted  for  tbe  ar- 
rival  of  succours  expired,  and  knowiog  nothing  of  what 
was  transacted  among  the  .^iEdui,  summoned  a  council 
of  war  to  debate  on  whatwas  requisite  to  be  done  in  the 
presentextremity.  Various  were  tbe  opinions  proposed: 
someadvised  asurrendry ;  others  were  for  sallying  forth, 
white  yet  their  strength  would  permit,  in  ordertobreak 
throughtheenemy,ordiebravelyintbefield.  Amongst 
the  rest,  Critogaatus,  a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  au- 
thority iuAuvergne,  addressed  theassemblyin  aspeech, 
which,  says  Cssar,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  ita 
singular  and  detestable  inhumanity.  Hesaid,  "Ishall 
take  little  notice  ofthe  opinion  of  those,  who,  underthe 
name  of  a  surrendry,  advise  you  to  an  ignoroiniousser- 
vitude.  Such  should  neither  be  esteemed  Gauls,  nor 
Bufibred  to  come  into  this  assembly.  Let  me  rather 
apply  myself  to  them  who  approve  of  a  general  sally. 
Id  this  proposal  you  seem  to  think  there  is  something 
worthy  of  our  ancient  bravery.  It  is  not  courage  that 
inspires  such  thoughts,  but  weakness  and  an  efibminacy 
of  mind,  which  render  us  unable  to  bear  want  for  a  few 
days.  It  is  easier  to  find  men  who  will  voluntarily  rush 
on  death  than  such  as  can  patiently  endure  pain.  I 
should  not  however  be  against  this  proposal,  which  has 
something  generous  in  it,  if  only  our  own  lives  were  at 
stake.  But  on  our  present  determination  depends  the 
fate  of  all  Gaul,  which  we  have  stirred  up  to  our  assist- 
ance. Howwoulditdisheartenourrelationsandfriends 
to  see  80,000  of  their  countrymen  slaughtered  in  one 
place,  and  be  obliged  to  fight  in  tbe  midstof  their  dead 
bodies!     Deprive  not  then  of  your  assistance  those* 
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wliOt  to  save  you,  have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
greatest  daDgers^  nor,  through  folly  and  rashness,  or 
imbecility  of  mind,  destroy  at  once  the  expectations  of 
Gaul,  and  condemn  her  to  perpetual  servitude.  If  the  ex- 
pectedsuccours  are  not  arrived  exactlyat  the  appointed 
time,  ought  you  therefore  to  suspect  the  fidelity  and 
constancy  of  yoorcountrymen?  Can  you  think  that  it 
is  for  amusement  only  that  the  Romans  labour  on  those 
lines  towards  the  country?  Though  you  hear  not  from 
your  friends,  because  all  communication  is  interrupted, 
yet  you  may  leam  their  approach  from  your  enemies, 
who,  through  fear  of  them,  work  dayandnighton  those 
fortificattons.  What  then  do  I  propose?  What,  but 
to  do  as  our  ancestors  did  in  the  war  with  theTeutones 
and  Cimbri ;  a  war  much  less  important  than  the  pre- 
sent ?  Compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  towns, 
and  reduced  to  a  distress  equal  to  what  we  now  suffer, 
rathe^  than  surrender  to  their  enemies,  they  fed  upon 
the  bodies  of  those  whom  age  had  rendered  useless  in 
war.  Had  we  no  such  precedent  to  follow,  yet  still  I 
should  esteem  it  glorious,  in  the  noble  cause  of  libeity, 
to  give  one  to  posterity.  The  Cimbri,  after  spreading 
desolation  over  the  country,  at  length  withdrew  their 
forces,  and  repaired  to  other  regions  i  leaving  us  in  the 
fiili  enjoyment  of  our  lands,  laws,  and  liberties.  But 
the  Romans,  euvyinga  people  so  renowned  and  power* 
ful  in  war,  aim  at  nothing  less  than  to  take  possession 
of  our  cities  and  territories,  and  reduce  us  to  perpetual 
servitude.  This  has  ever  been  the  object  of  their  wars. 
If  you  are  unacquainted  with  what  passes  in  distant ' 
countries,  cast  your  eyes  upon  the  adjoining  Gaul, 
which,  reduced  into  the  form  of  aprovince,  deprived  of 
its  laws  and  privileges,  and  subjected  to  the  arbitrary 
sway  of  Rome,  groans  under  the  yoke  of  endless 
slavery."  When  all  had  delivered  their  opinions,  it  was 
resolved,  that  such  as  were  unfit  for  war  should  be 
obliged  to  quit  the  town,  and  every  expedient  be  tried. 
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rather  than  agree  to  the  proposal  of  Critognatus :  but  if 
relief  Trere  long  deferred,  and  necessity  urged,  they  de- 
termined to  submit  to  his  advice,  rather  than  consent 
to  a  surrendry.  The  Mandubii,  oatives  of  the  town, 
were  ordered  to  leave  it  with  their  wives  and  children. 
When  they  came  to  the  Roman  lines,  they  with  tears 
petitioned  to  be  received  as  slaves,  and  to  be  saved  from 
_  perishing  by  famine:  but  Ciesar,  having  planted  guards 
along  the  rampart,  refused  to  admit  them  into  his  camp. 

At  length  Comius  and  the  other  generals  of  the 
Gauls  appeared  with  their  army  before  Alesia,  and  en- 
camped  on  a  hill  not  above  500  paces  from  the  Roman 
lines.  The  next  day  they  drew  out  their  cavalry,  and 
covered  the  whole  plain  under  the  hill :  the  infantry 
were  stationed  at  same  distance  on  the  heights.  Great 
was  the  joy  of  the  besi^ed  at  this  sight;  they  imme- 
diately came  forth  with  all  their  forces,  posted  tbem- 
selves  before  the  town,  and  having  filled  up  the  nearest 
ditch  with  earth  and-  fascines,  prepared  for  a  vigoroua 
attack. 

Cesar  having  disposedbis troops alongboth  his  tine^ 
ordered  the  cavalry  to  march  out  and  charge  the  enemy. 
The  Gauls  had  interspersed  among  their  horse  some 
archers  and  light-armed  troops,  to  sustain  them,  and 
check  the  impetuosity  of  the  Roman  cavalry.  Many 
of  these  being  wounded  at  the  first  onset,  were  obliged 
to  quit  the  battle.  The  Gauls  seeing  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage, and  that  the  Romans  were  hard  pressed  by 
numbers,  set  up  a  general  shout,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  place,  to  give  new  life  to  their  troops.  As  the 
action  passed  in  view  of  both  armies,  the  desire  of  ap- 
plause and  fear  of  ignominy  spurred  on  both  parties  to 
exert  their  utmost  bravery.  After  a  conflict  that  lasted 
from  noon  till  near  sunset,  victory  still  continuing 
doubtful,  the  Germans  in  close  order  charged  furiously 
the  Gauls  upon  one  side,  and  routed  them.  Their 
flight  leaving  the  archers  exposed,  they  were  all  sur- 
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rounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  success  was  equal  in 
other  parts  of  the  6e)d,  where  the  Romans,  pursuing 
the  runaways  to  t^eir  camp,  gave  them  no  time  to 
rally.  The  troops  on  the  side  of  the  town,  despuring 
of  victory,  retired  disconsolate  within  the  walls. 

Afier  the  interval  of  a  day,  which  was  spent  in  pro- 
viding a  great  number  of  fascines,  scaling-ladders,  and 
iron  hooks,  the  Gauls  issued  out  of  their  camp  about 
midnight,  and  approaching  the  Roman  lines,  set  up  a 
shout,  to  give  notice  to  the  besieged  of  their  arn'val, 
threw  their  fascines  into  the  ditch,  and  endeavoured 
by  a  discharge  of  stones,  darts,  and  arrows,  to  drive  the 
Romans  from  the  rampart.  At  the  same  time  Ver- 
cingetorix  gave  the  signal,  and  led  forth  his  men  to 
the  attack.  While  the  Gauls  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  Roman  lines,  they  did  great  execution  by  the  multi- 
tude oftheir  darts;  butinproportionastheyadvanced, 
they  either  entangled  themselves  among  the  caltrops, 
or  tumbling  into  the  pits,  were  wounded  by  the  pointed 
stakes,  or  were  pierced  by  the  darts  dlschat^ed  from 
.the  towers  and  rampart.  Finding,  when  day  appeared, 
that  they  had  not  forced  any  post  in  the  lines,  and 
fearing  to  be  taken  in  flank  by  some  troops  that  were 
sallying  from  the  redoubts  on  the  eminence,  they  re> 
treated  to  their  camp.  The  besieged,  on  their  side* 
afler  much  time  spent  in  making  preparations  for  the 
assault,  and  filling  up  the  advanced  ditch,  seeing  their 
countrymen  were  retired,  before  they  could  so  much 
as  i^proach  the  works,  returned  into  the  town  with- 
out effecting  any  thing. 

The  Gauls,  thus  twice  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
thought  it  proper  to  change  the  plan  of  their  attack. 
North  of  the  town  was  a  hill  of  too  great  compass  to 
be  taken  into  the  Roman  lines,  and  Cssar  had  been 
obliged  to  place  a  camp  on  the  ascent,  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous situation,  as  it  was  commanded  by  the  summit. 
C.  Antistius  Reginus  and  C.  Caninius  Rebiluaguarded 
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this  quarter  nith  two  legions.  The  Gallic  generals,  in- 
ibnned  by  their  scouts  of  the  situation  of  this  camp, 
resolved  to  form  the  attack  on  that  side.  Having  con> 
oested  theirplan,  they  selected  55,000  oftheirbestmen, 
aadassignedtheconiniandoftheiittoYei^asillauDusof 
Auvergne,  with  directions  to  begin  the  assault  at  noon. 
This  general,  marching  out  in  the  evening,  arrived  be- 
£bre  daybreak  at  the  back  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
Roman  camp  abovementiooed  was  situated.  There 
lyhig  concealed,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  take  refresh- 
ment. About  noon  he  qiproacbed  the  quarters  of  the 
two  legions.  At  the  same  time  the  Gallic  cavalry  ad- 
vanced into  the  plain,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  drew 
out  before  their  camp.  Vercingetorix,  observing  these 
motions,  led  forth  his  troops  from  Alesia,  carryingwith 
him  fascines,  covered  galleries,  long  poles,  hooka,  and 
other  instruments  prepared  to  force  the  lines.  The 
i^ht  began  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  was  maintained 
by  the  Gauls  with  great  ardour.  The  Romans,  having 
such  extensive  works  to  guard,  scarcely  sufficed  for 
the  defence  of  them  all.  What  greatly  contributed 
to  disturb  them  was  the  cries  of  the  combatants  be- 
hind, which  informed  them  that  their  safety  depended 
on  the  valour  of  others. 

The  chief  stress  of  the  battle  lay  at  the  higher  forti- , 
^cations,  where  Vergasillannus  charged  with  bis  forces. 
The  eminence  which  commanded  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  gave  his  men  great  advantage.  Some  threw  darts, 
others  advanced  under  cover  of  their  shields  formed 
into  a  tortoise ;  fresh  troops  continually  succeeded  in 
the  room  of  the  fatigued.  The  earth  they  threw  up 
against  the  lines,  not  only  enabled  them  to  mount  the 
rampart,  but  filled  the  piU  and  ditches,  and  frustrated 
the  design  of  the  works  made  in  the  ground.  The 
Romans,  thus  continually  pressed.had  neither  strength 
nor  weapons  left  to  make  resistance. 

Cssar,  who  had  chosen  a  post  from  whence  he 
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couKl  sec  all  tliat  passed,  obfierving  the  danger  his  men 
were  in  on  that  side,  sent  L^ienus  with  six  cohorts  to 
their  assistance  ;  ordering  him,  if  be  was  not  able  to 
defend  the  works,  to  draw  off  the  troops,  and  sally  out 
upon  the  enemy :  yet  this  only  in  case  of  extremity. 
He  went  in  person  to  the  rest  of  his  men,  and  exhorted 
them  to  bear  up  courageously  under  the  present  fatigue, 
representing  that  the  fruit  of  all  their  former  victories 
depended  upon  the  issue  of  that  critical  moment. 

The  Grauls,  under  the  command  of  Vercingetorix, 
despturing  to  force  the  intrenchments  in  the  plain,  on 
account  of  the  great  strength  of  the  works,  attacked 
them  in  the  higher  and  uneven  ground,  tvhtther  they 
brought  all  the  instruments  for  the  assault.  They 
soon  drove  the  Romans  from  the  towers  by  a  discharge 
of  darts,  filled  up  the  ditches  and  pits  with  earth  and 
fascines,  and  began  to  pull  down  the  rampart  and 
breastwork  with  their  hooks. 

CfBsar  first  sent  young  Brutus  with  six  cohorts,  to  the 
aid  of  his  men ;  after  him,  C.  Fabius,  with  seven  more ; 
and,  as  the  contest  grew  wanner,  led  in  person  fresh 
troops  to  their  assistance.  Having  restored  the  battle, 
and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire,  he  hastened  to  the  side 
where  Labienus  was  engaged.  He  drew  four  cohorts 
from  the  nearest  fort,  ordered  part  of  the  cavalry  to 
ibllow  him,  and  commanded  the  rest  to  take  a  circuit 
round  the  outward  works,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy's 
rear.  Labienus  finding  that  neither  the  rampart  nor 
ditch  was  sufiScient  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Gauls, 
drew  together  about  thirty-nine  eohtirts  from  the  nearest 
forts,  and  sent  to  inform  Ctesar  of  his  design  to  sally 
out  upon  the  enemy.  Csesar  immediately  quickened 
his  march  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  action. 

His  arrival  being  known  from  the  colour  of  his  gar- 
ments, by  which  he  used  to  distinguish  himself  in  a 
day  of  battle,  and  the  troop  and  coiiorts  he  had  ordered 
to  follow  him  appearing,  the  fight  was  renewed.    The 
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Gauls  raised  on  all  sides  a  mighty  shout,  which,  being 
returned  from  the  rampart,  was  carried  quite  round  the 
lines.  The  Romans  having  cast  their  darts,  fell  furi- 
ously upon  the  enemy  sword  in  hand.  At  the  same 
time  the  cavalry  appeared  unexpectedly  in  their  rear  j 
fresh  cohorts  flocked  continually  to  the  assistance  of 
those  already  engaged ;  the  Gauls,  unable  to  sustain 
the  violent  shock,  took  to  flight,  and  being  met  by  the 
Roman  cavalry,  a  dre&diiil  slaughter  ensued.  Sedulius, 
chief  and  general  of  the  Lemovices,  was  ^ain  upon  the 
field  of  battle  ;  Vergasillaunus  of  Auvergne  was  made 
prisoner  in  the  pursuit  j  seventy-four  colours  were 
taken;  and,  of  so  numerous  an  army,  very  few  regained 
their  camp.  The  rout  and  slaughter  being  observed 
iromthe  town,  the  besieged,  on  their  side  despairing  of 
success,  drew  off  their  troops  from  the  attack,  llic 
rest  of  the  Gaula  instantly  abandoned  their  camp ;  and 
had  not  the  Romans  been  exhausted  by  the  continual 
&tigue  of  the  day,  the  whole  Gallic  army  might  have 
been  destroyed.  However,  about  midnight,  Cesar 
detached  the  cavalry  to  pursue  them,  who,  falling  in 
with  their  rear,  slew  and  took  great  numbers.  The 
rest  fled  to  their  several  cities. 

The  next  day,  Vercingetorix,  assembling  a  council, 
represented  to  the  besieged, "  That  he  had  undertaken 
that  war,  not  from  a  motive  of  private  interest,  but  to 
recover  the  common  liberty  of  Gaul ;  and  that,  since 
there  was  a  necessity  of  yielding  to  fortune,  he  was 
willingto  become  a  victim  for  theirsafety,whetherthey 
should  think  proper  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  con- 
qijeror  by  his  death,  or  to  deliver  him-up  alive." 

Deputies  were  immediately  sent  to  Ceesar  to  receive 
his  commands.  He  ordered  them'  to  surrender  their 
arms,  and  deliver  up  all  their  chiefs.  Having  seated 
himself  at  the  head  of  hia  lines,  their  leaders  were 
brought  before  him,  and  Vercingetorix  was  delivered 
up,  together  with  their  arms.     Cssar  reserving  the 
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JEdui  aod  the  Arverni,  as  a  means  to  recover  those 
two  nations,  divided  among  bis  soldiers  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners. 

These  affiurs  despatched,  he  marched  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  ./^ui,  and  received  the  submission  of  their 
state.  There  he  was  addressed  by  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Arvemi,  who  promised  an  entire  obedience  to  his 
commands.  Having  exacted  a  great  number  of  ho- 
stages, and  restored  to  those  two  states  ^,000  captives, 
he  sent  his  legions  into  different  parts  of  Gaul  to  keep 
the  country  in  subjection.  T.  Labienus,  with  two 
legions  and  the  cavalry,  was  quartered  among  the 
Sequani,  jointly  with  M.  Sempronius  Rutilus;  C. 
Fabius  and  L.  Minutius  Basilus  were  ordered  with, 
two  legions  into  the  country  of  the  Rhemi,  to  defend 
it  against  the  attempts  of  the  Bellovaci,  their  neigh- 
bours. C.  Antistius  Rheginus  had  his  station  assigned 
him  among  the  Ambivareti ;  T.  Sextius  among  the 
Bituriges ;  and  C.  Caninius  Rebilus  among  the  Ru- 
theni  i  each  with  one  legion.  Q.  Tullius  Cicero  and. 
F.  Sulpicius  were  placed  at  Cabillo  and  Matisco  upon, 
the  Arar,  in  the  country  of  the  .^Idui,and  were  chained 
with  the  care  of  the  provisions.  He  himself  took  up 
his  winter-quarters  at  Bibracte. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  campaign,  in  which 
Ciesar  gave  those  proofs  of  military  skUl  and  valour, 
which  have  been  the  object  of  the  admiration  of  the 
greatest  generals,  in  all  ages.  Having  sent  an  account 
of  his  victory  to  the  Roman  senate,  they  decreed  a 
thanksgiving  of  twenty  days. 

The  unsuccessful  event  of  this  campaign  had  con- 
vinced the  Gauls,  that  they  were  not  able  to  resist  the 
Romans  by  any  army  they  could  bring  together  into 
one  place}  but  they  persuaded  themselves,  that  if  many. 
states  revolted  at  once,  and  set  on  foot  many  separate 
wars,  the  Romans  would  have  neither  time  nor  troops 
sufficient  to  oppose  them  all.     And  though  some  of 
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those  ^tes  must  be  sufferers,  yet  that  misfortune,  they 
thought,  should  be  borne  with,  since  their  particular 
loss  would  purchase  the  liberty  of  the  rest.  Many 
states  therefore  agreed  to  this  plan,  and  b^an  to  make 
preparations  for  renewing  the  war.  To  disappoint  their 
views,  Csssr  judged  it  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition. Leaving  M.  Antony,  the  qusestor,  to  com- 
mand in  his  winter-quarters,  he  set  out  on  the  last  of 
December  from  Bibracte  with  his  cavalry,  and  went 
to  the  camp  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  which  he  had 
placed  among  the  Bituriges,  not  far  from  the  territo- 
ries of  the  j£dui.  To  these  he  joined  the  eleventh  Veurf 
l^ion,  whose  quarters  lay  nearest ;  and,  leaving  two 
cohorts  to  guard  the  baggage,  marched  with  the  rest  of 
the  army  into  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country  of 
the  Bituriges.  By  this  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival 
he  found  them  unprepared,  and  dispersed  up  and  dowa 
in  the  fields.  He  forbade  setting  fire  to  the  houses, 
the  usual  sign  of  an  invasion,  that  he  might  neither 
alarm  the  enemy,  nor  expose  himself  to  the  want  of 
com  and  forage,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  advance 
far  into  the  country.  Many  thousands  of  the  Bituriges 
were  made  prisoners,  surprised  by  the  Roman  cavalry 
before  they  could  retreat  into  their  towns.  Such  as 
escaped  fied  in  great  terror  to  the  neighbouring  states. 
But  Ca»ar  pursued  them  with  great  expedition,  and 
those  states,  anxious  for  their  own  safety,  submitted, 
gave  hostages,  and  were  received  into  bis  protection. 
The  Bituriges,  seeing  that  his  clemency  left  the  way 
still  open  to  his  friendship,  followed  their  example,  and 
were  pardoned.  Caesar,  to  recompense  the  fatigue  and 
labour  of  his  soldiers,  gave  ^!00  sesterces  to  every  pri- 
vate man,  and  2000  to  every  centurion  ;  and,  having 
sentback  the  legions,  to  theirwinter-quarters,  returned 
again  to  Bibracte,  after  an  absence  of  forty  days.  He 
had  not  been  there  above  eighteen  days,  when  ambassa- 
dors arrived  from  the  Bituriges  to  implore  his  assistance 
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against  the  Camutes,  who  were  laying  waste  their  coun- 
try. Caesar  set  out  to  their  relief  with  the  sixth  aod 
fourteenth  legions,  which  had  not  been  engaged  in  the 
last  expedition.  TheCtunuteaihearingofhisapproacb, 
^ndoned  their  towns  and  villages,  consisting  then 
mostly  of  little  cottages,  ran  up  in  haste  to  defend  them 
from  the  cold,  and  fled  different  ways,  Cesar,  think- 
ing it  sufficient,  in  that  severe  season  of  the  year,  to 
have  dispersed  the  foi-ces  that  began  to  assemble,  and 
prevented  their  rekindling  the  war,  encamped  at  Ge- 
nabum  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  winter. 
'  A  new  and  more  difficult  war  gave  him  a  more  se- 
rious employment  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  The 
Rheroi,  by  irequeut  embassies,  informed  him  that  the 
Bellovaci*  the  most  distinguished  for  bravery  of  all 
the  Belgic  or  Gallic  nations,  with  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  under  the  conduct  of  Correus,  general 
of  the  Bellovoci,  and  Comius  the  Atrebatian,  were 
raising  an  army,  and  drawing  their  forces  to  a  general 
rendezvous,  with  design  to  invade  the  territories  of 
the  Suessiones,  a  people  sobject  to  the  jurisdietion  of 
the  Rhemi.  Honour  and  interest  required  of  him  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  allies,  who  had  deserved  so 
well  of  the  commonwealth.  He  marched  therefore 
immediately,  with  four  legions,  into  the  anrntry  of 
the  Bellovaci,  which  he  found  aband<med  by  its  in- 
habitants. The  few  prisoners  hia  cavalry  made  had 
been  left  aa  spies,  lliese  informed  him,  "  That  all 
those  Capable  of  bearing  arms  had  assembled  in  one 
place,  and  been  joined  by  the  Ambiani,  Aulerci,  Ca- 
letes,  Vellocasii,  and  Atrebatea ;  that  they  had  chosen 
for  their  camp  a  rising  ground,  surrounded  withadiffi- 
cult  morass,  and  disposed  of  their  ba^age  in  woods  that 
lay  behind  them ;  that  many  of  their  chiefs  were  in  the 
army,  but  the  principal  authority  rested  in  Correus,  be- 
cause he  was  known  to  bear  an  implacable  hatred  to  the 
Roman  name;  that,  a  few  days  before,  Comius  had  left 
the  camp  to  solicit  aid  of  the  Germans,  who  were  their 
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neaFestoeighbouTs,andabouDdedia troops;  thatithad 
be«i  rraolved  among  the  Bellovaci,  with  consent  of  all 
the  chiefs,  and  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people,  to 
ofier  battle  to  Caesar,  if,  as  nas  reported,  he  came  at  the 
head  of  only  three  lemons,  lest  they  should  be  afterward 
obligedto  fight  upon  more  unequal  terms,  when  he  had 
got  hiswhole  army  together;  but,  if  he  brought  greater 
forceawithhim,tocotitinuewithintheircamp,  intercept 
his  convoys,  and  cut  offhis  forage,  which  in  that  season 
of  the  year  was  extremely  scarce." 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  Caesar  resolved 
to  try  every  method  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  contempt 
of  his  numbers,  and  thereby  induce  them  to  hasard  a 
battle.  Hehadwithhim  the  seTenth.eighth,  and  ninth 
legions,  all  veterans  ofapproved  valour;  and  though  the 
eleventh,  which  he  had  also  drawn  out  of  its  winter- 
quarters,  wasnot  of  equal  standing,  nor  had  attained  the 
same  reputation  of  bravery,  they  were  yet  chosen  men, 
of  great  hopes,  and  had  served  under  hiutin  eight  cam- 
paigns. Calling  therefore  the  army  together,  he  laid 
before  them  the  advices  he  had  received,  and  exhorted 
the  soldiers  to  behave  themselves  with  their  usual  cou- 
rage. He  arrived  before  the  enemy's  camp  much  sooner 
than  they  expected.andras  he  approached,  disposed  the 
l^ions  in  the  following  order: — The  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  legions  marched  in  front,  the  ba^fage  fol- 
lowed, and  the  eleventh  legion  formed  the  rear.  Thus 
there  appeared  in  view  no  more  than  three  legions,  the 
number  the  Gauls  had  determined  to  encounter.  But, 
when  they  saw  the  Romans  advancing  against  them  with 
a  steady  pace,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  follow  the 
resolution  which  bad  been  r^rted  to  Caesar ;  and  either 
fearing  the  erent  of  a  battle,  or  surprised  at  his  sudden 
approach,  or  desirous  to  penetrate  fitrther  into  his  inten- 
tions, theynould  not  descend  from  the  higher  ground, 
but  drew  up  in  arms  before  their  camp.  Cssar,  though 
earnest  to  come  to  an  engagement,  yet,  considering  the 
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muUitude  of  the  enemy,  and  the  advantage  of  their 
KituatioD,  contented  himself  for  the  present  to  encamp 
directly  over-against  them,  beiog  separated  from  them 
by  a  deep  but  narrow  valley.  He  threw  up  before  his 
camp  arampart  twelve  feethigb,  strengthened  by  a  pro- 
portionable breastwork,  and  secured  it  by  two  ditches, 
each  fifteen  feet  wide,  with  perpendicular  sides.  Upon 
therampartheraised,atamall  distances,  turrets  of  three 
stories,  and  joined  them  toeach  other  by  galleries,  which 
had  little  parapets  of  osier  before  them.  Thus  the 
works  were  defended  by  a  double  range  of  soldiers ;  one 
ofwhichfightingfromthegalleries,  and  secured  by  their 
height,  would  with  more  boldness  and  advantage  lanch 
.their  darts  against  the  enemy ;  the  othtr,  though  nearer 
and  placed  upon  the  rampart,  were  yet  screened 
alleries  from  the  impending  darts.  All  theen- 
of  the  camp  were  secured  by  strong  gates,  over 
eplaced  turrets  of  a  greater  height  than  the  rest, 
ir  had  a  twofold  design  in  these  fortifications ; 
on^,  by  the  greatness  of  the  works  to  make  the  enemy 
believe  he  was  afraid  of  them,  and  thereby  increase  their 
presumption ;  the  other,  to  enable  him  to  defend  hii 
camp  with  a  few  troops,  when  it  should  be  necessary  to 
go  far  in  quest  of  com  and  forage.  There  happened 
frequent  skirmbhes  between  the  two  camps,  carried  ou 
for  the  most  part  with  missive  weapons  at  a  distance,  by 
reasonofamorassthatsepaTBtedthecombatants.  Some- 
times the  auxiliary  Gauls  and  Germans  in  the  Roman 
army  crossed  the  morass  and  pursued  the  enemy ;  SMue- 
times  the  Bellovaci,  having  the  advantage,  passed  in 
their  turn  and  drove  back  the  Roman  auxiliaries.  And 
as  the  Romans  dailysent  out  parties  to  forage,  who  were 
obliged  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  country,  their 
men  were  sometimes  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
detachments  of  the  enemy.  In  (me  of  these  encounters, 
the  Rhemi, auxiliaries  inOesar's  army,  lost  a  great  part 
of  their  cavalry.    The  Bellovaci,  having  observed  the 
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daily  Stations  of  the  horse  destioed  to  goard  the  Roman 
foragers,  placed  a  chosen  body  of  foot  in  ambush  in  a 
wood,  and  sent  some  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  draw  the 
enemy  into  the  snare.  The  cavatry  of  the  Rfaemi,  upon 
guard  that  day,  suddenly  discovering  the  Gallic  horse, 
and  despising  their  small  numbers,  attacked  and  pur- 
sued them  with  such  eagemess,  that,  being  surprised 
and  almost  surrounded  by  the  foot,  they  Aed  with  pre- 
cipitation, lost  many  of  their  men,  and,  among  the 
rest,  their  commander  Vertiscus,  the  chief  man  oftheir 
state.  This  general,  though  so  far  advanced  in  year^ 
that  he  couldly  hardly  sit  ou  horseback,  yet,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Gauls,  would  neither  decline  the 
command  on  account  of  his  age,  nor  suffer  his  people 
to  fight  without  him. 

C«8ar,findingthat  the  enemy  kept  within  theircamp^ 
and  considering  that  he  could  neither  force  their  in- 
trenehments  without  great  loss,  nor  with  so  small  an 
army  enclose  them  within  lines,  wrote  to  C.  Trebonius 
to  join  him  with  three  legions.  Upon  their  arrival,  the 
generals  of  the  Bellovaci,  fearing  a  siege  like  that  of 
Alesia,  ordered  all  those  who  were  weak,  and  less  fit  for 
service,  to  be  sent  away  by  night,  and  with  them  the 
baggage  of  the  anny.  But,  before  this  confused  and 
numerous  train  could  be  put  in  order,  daylight  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  Gauls,  to  hinder  the  Romans  from  dis- 
turbing the  march,  drew  up  in  arms  before  their  camp. 
Cfesar  did  not  think  it  proper  to  attack  them  in  so  ad- 
vantageous a  post,  nor  was  he  willing  to  let  them  retire 
without  loss.  To  be  in  readiness  for  the  pursuit,  he 
passed  the  morass  with  his  legions,  and  seized  an  emi- 
nence which  commanded  the  enemy's  camp,  and  was 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  small  valley.  The  Gauls, 
confiding  in  the  strength  of  their  post,  did  not  decline 
fighting,  if  they  were  attacked,  and  both  armies  re- 
mained in  order  of  battle  the  whole  day.  At  night  the 
Bellovaci,  seeing  the  Romans  prepared  for  the  pursuit. 
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made  use  of  the  following  ^ratagem  to  secure  their  own 
retreat.  Having  collected  and  placed  at  the  bead  of 
Uieir  line  all  the  fascines  in  the  Camp,  they  set  fire  to 
them  at  once*  and,  bdng  concealed  by  the  smoke, 
marched  off  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  another  ad- 
vantageous post  ten  miles  disUuit.  Ctesar,  though  he 
suspected  that  this  was  a  contrivuioe  ta  .cover  their 
flight*  yet  fearing  also  an  ambuscade,. and  .that  they 
might  possibly  continue  in  the  same  post,  to  draw  his 
men  into  a  place  of  disadvantage,  followed  but  slowly 
with  his  army,  and  suffered  the  enemy  to  escape. 

The  Bcllovad  from  their  new  camp  carried  on  the 
aamedefensivewarjandinfrequentambuscades  attacked 
and  cut  to  pieces  the  Roman  fora^rs.  Oesar,  having 
sufl^red  many  losses  of  this  kind,  was  at  last  informed 
byaprisoner,  that  Correus,  general  of  the  Bellovad,  had 
chosen  6000  of  his  bestinfantry,  and  1000  horse,  to 
form  an  ambuscade  in  a  place  abounding  in  com  and 
grass,  and  where  it  was  therefore  presumed  the  Romans 
would  come  to  forage.  Upon  this  intelligence  he  sent 
the  cavalry,  who  formed  the  ordinary  guard  of  the  fo- 
ragers, before,  intermixed  them  with  platoons  of  light- 
armed  foot,  and  he  himself  followed  with  some  legions 
to  support  them.  The  Gauls  had  disposed  their  forces 
in  ambush  round  the  plain  where  the  Romans  were  to 
forage,  which  extended  a  mile  every  way,  and  was  en- 
vironed with  thick  woods  or  a  deep  river.  The  Roman 
cavalry  entered  the  plain,  troop  by  troop,  with  great  re- 
solution, knowing  that  the  legions  were  behind  to  sus- 
tain them.  Correus  immediately  appeared,  but  with  a 
few  men,  and  fell  upon  the  nearest'squadrons.  The  Ro- 
mans, prepared  for  the  attack,  did  not  flock  together  in 
crowds,  which  frequently  happens  among  the  cavalry  on 
occasions  of  sudden  surprise,  and  often  throws  them  into 
confusion ;  but,preserving  the  proper  distances,  reed  ved 
the  enemy  in  good  order ;  nor  did  they  sulfer  them- 
selves  to  he  taken  in  flank.    The  rest  of  the  Gallic  ca- 
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valiy  then  broke  from  the  woods,  and  advanced  to  the 
aid  of  those  who  fought  under  Correus.  The  CMitest 
was  maintained  with  great  heat  and  equal  advantage,  till 
the  infantry  of  the  Gauls,  advancing  slowly  in  order  of 
battle,  obliged  the  Romans  to  give  way ;  but  their  ligbt- 
anned  i»faDtry,marching  up  speedily , and postingthem- 
selves  in  the  intervals  of  the  squadrons,  restored  and 
continued  the  fight.  Sotm  after,  both  udes  had  notice 
that  Ca°8ar  was  ^proacfaing  with  his  forces  in  order  of 
battle.  TheRomancavalrythenredoubledtheirefforts, 
leat  the  l^ons  should  share  with  them  the  honour  of 
the  victory.  "Die  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  cou> 
rage,  and  Bed  difiereut  ways ;  but,  being  obstructed  by 
the  same  difficulties  of  the  ground,  in  which  they  hoped 
to  have  entanglcnd  the  Romana«  the  greatest  part  of 
them  were  put  to  the  sword.  Correus,  whose  resolu- 
tion no  misfortune  could  abate,  would  neither  quit  the 
field  nor  accept  of  quarter ;  but.figbting  to  the  last  with 
invincibleoouragcandwounding  several  ofhis  enemies, 
forced  them  at  length  to  transfix  him  with  their  Javelins. 

The  Bellovaoi,  and  the  other  states  in  their  alliance 
finding  that  their  general  was  slain,  their  cftvalry  and 
the  fiower  of  their  in&ntry  destroyed^and  dreading  the 
approach  of  the  Roman  army,  speedily  assembled  a 
council,  in  which  it  was  resolved*  by  common  content^ 
to  send  ambassadors  and  hostages  to  Csessr.  Comius 
alone  refused  to  join  in  the  treaty,  from  a  distrust  of  .the 
Romans,  who  had  attempted  the  year  before,  by  the 
order  of  Labi^iua,  to  assassinate  him  treacherously  at 
an  interview  with  Volosenus  Quadratua,  where  he  watf 
grievously  wounded  by  a  Roman  centurion. 

Ccesar  granted  peace  to  the  Bellovaci  uid  their  alliei^ 
and,  having  thus  subdued  the  most  warlike  nations  of 
Gaul,  he  divided  his  troops  into  several  bodies,  under 
the  command  of  his  lieutenants,  and  sent  them  into  dif- 
ferent parts,  to  keep  the  whole  country  in  subjection. 
He  himself  marched  into  theterritoriesof the  Elnirones* 
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with  a  view  to  get  Anibiorix  into  his  power.  But  the 
Gaul  flying  before  him,  Caesar  destroyed  the  country 
with  fire  and  sword,  killing  or  taking  prisoners  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  that  he  might  render  Am- 
biorix  odious  to  bis  people  as  the  cause  of  so  great  a 
calamity,  and  preclude  his  being  again  received  into 
the  state.  He  then  despatched  Labienus,  with  two 
legions,  against  the  Treviri,  who,  bordering  upon  Ger- 
many, and  being  exercised  in  continual  wars  with  that 
nation,  differed  but  little  from  them  in  barbarity  and 
6erceness;  nor  ever  submitted  to  his  commands,  unless 
enforced  by  the  presence  of  an  army.  Leaving  M. 
Antony,  with  fifteen  cohorts,  in  the  country  of  the 
Bellovaci,  to  prevent  any  new  insurrection  among  the 
Belgie,  he  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Camutes. 
They  had  been  lately  reduced  by  his  lieutenant  Fabius, 
who  had  defeated  Dumnacus,  the  general  of  the  Gauls 
in  those  parts,  destroyed  or  dispersed  his  army,  and 
expelled  him  out  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. Csesar  pardoned  the  Camutes,  on  their  deliver- 
ing up  Gutervaulus,  the  prime  mover  and  incendiary 
of  the  war.  This  man  had  bid  himself,  even  from  his 
countrymen ;  but,  being  diligently  sought  after  by  the 
people,  desirous  to  appease  Ciesar's  resentment,  they 
soon  found  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  camp,  where 
he  was  beaten  with  rods  and  beheaded. 

Caninius,  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants,  had  defeated  the 
Cadurci  in  battle,  under  their  generals  Drapes  and  Lu- 
terius,and  was  besieging  Uxellodunum,a8trongfortre8S 
in  that  country.  Thither  Caesar  repaired,  and  found  the 
circomvallation  completed.  Many  reasons  determined 
him  to  continue  the  siege.  He  could  not  raise  it  with- 
out dishonour ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  garrison,  which 
consistedofonlySOOOmen,  deserved  exemplary  punish- 
ment ;  and,  if  the  place  were  not  reduced,  the  Gauls 
might  imagine  that  not  strength  but  constancy  had  been 
wanting  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  Roman  arms ;  a 
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persuasion  which  might  perh^  induce  other  states, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  strong  towns,  to  endeavour' 
again  to  assert  their  liberty  ;  especially  as  it  was  gene- 
rally known,  that  only  one  year  of  his  government  re- 
mained, during  which,  if  they  could  but  hold  out, 
they  had  no  farther  danger  to  apprehend.  Ceesar, 
understanding  from  the  deserters  that  the  besieged 
were  well  stored  with  provisions,  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  deprive  them  of  water. 

UxeUoduniim  stood  upon  a  steep  rock,  which  was 
almost  surrounded  byariver,  where  thetownsraen  used 
to  water.  There  was  no  possible  way  to  turn  the  course 
of  this  river,  because  it  dowed  so  near  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  and  in  so  low  a  channel,  that  ditches  could  not 
be  sunk  deep  enough  to  receive  it.  But  the  descent  to 
it  from  the  town  was  so  difficult  and  steep,  and  lay  so 
open,  that  the  people,  in  coming  to  it,  could  be  easily 
annoyed  by  the  Romans.  Cssar,  taking  advantage  of 
thiscircumstance,  posted  archers andsIingeni,withsome 
engines,  over-against  all  the  places  of  access.  This 
forced  the  townsmen  to  waterat  a  fountain  which  issued 
close  under  the  walls,  on  the  side  where  the  town  was 
not  surrounded  by  the  river.  To  deprive  them  of  this 
resource,  Csesar  undertook  to  raise  a  termce  over-against 
the  fountain,  which  could  not  be  performed  without  in- 
credible fatigue,  almost  continual  fighting,  and  much 
danger  to  the  soldiers ;  for  they  were  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  who  fought  in  safety,  at  a  distance, 
andfromthehigherground.  A  terrace  notwithstanding 
was  raised,  sixty  feet  high,  and  a  tower  of  ten  stories 
placed  upon  it ;  not  indeed  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
walls,  for  which  no  works  were  sufficient,  but  to  com- 
mand the  fountain.  From  this  tower  the  Romans  con- 
tinually played  their  engines  upon  all  theaccesses  to  the 
spring,  which  made  it  extremely  dangerous  to  water 
there;  insomuch  that  not  only  cattle  and  beasts  of 
burden,  but  great  numbersofpeople,  perished  by  thirst. 
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The  besieged  were  not  dismayed  by  this  distress. 
They  filled  many  barrels  nith  tallow,  pitch,  and  dry 
wood,  and,  having  set  them  on  fire,  rolled  them  down 
upon  their  works ;  and  at  the  same  time  charged  the 
Romans  with  great  fury.  The  machines  soon  were  on 
fire }  but  CffiSar,  to  give  his  men  time  to  extinguish  it> 
and  to  draw  off  the  enemy,  ordered  some  troops  to 
ascend  the  hill  on  all  sides,  and  raise  a  great  shout,  as 
if  preparing  to  scale  the  walls.  This  alarming  the  in- 
habitants,  they  recalled  their  men  to  the  defence  of  the 
town ;  and  the  Romans,  being  relieved  from  the  attack, 
soon  put  a  stop  to  the  flames.  The  place  continued  to 
hold  out  with  great  obstinacy,  till  Caesar  contrived  to 
drain  the  fountain  by  mines.  When  the  besieged  saw 
it  suddenly  become  diy,  they  imagined  it  an  event 
brought  about  not  by  human  wisdom,  but  by  the  will 
of  the  gods;  and  therefore,  despairing  of  success,  they 
immediately  surrendered  themselves. 

Csesar,  satisfied  that  his  clemency  was  known  to  all, 
and  no  way  fearing  that  his  severity  on  this  occasion 
would  be  imputed  to  cruelty ;  as  he  perceived  there 
would  he  no  end  of  the  war,  if  other  states  of  Gaul 
should  in  like  manner  revolt ;  resolved,  by  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  punishment,  to  deter  them  from  such  projects. 
He  ordered  the  hands  of  all  those  whom  he  found  in 
arms  to  be  cut  off;  granting  them  their  lives,  that  their 
punishment  might  be  the  more  conspicuous.  Drapes, 
who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  Caninius,  either  out  of 
indignation  for  his  captivity,  or  dreading  a  severer  fate, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  abstaining  from  food.  Luterius, 
who  had  escaped  out  of  the  battle  when  Drapes  was 
taken  prisoner,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Epamactus 
of  Auvei^ne,  a  faithful  friend  to  the  Romans,  was  by 
him  delivered  bound  to  Ctesar. 

About  this  time  Labienus  sent  intelligence  that  he 
had  engaged  the  cavalry  of  the  Treviri  with  success, 
killed  a  great  number  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  many 
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Germaas  who  had  joined  them,  and  made  prisoners 
the  greatest  part  of  their  chiefs ;  amongst  the  rest 
Surus  the  .^^uan,  a  man  of  distinguished  birth  and 
valour,  and  the  only  one  o(  that  nation  who  had  till 
then  continued  in  arms.  Thus  the  whole  country 
being  pacified,  Cffisar  marched  with  two  legions  into 
Aquitain,  which  P.  Crasaus  had  in  a  great  measure 
reduced  to  his  obedience.  On  his  arrival,  the  states 
sent  ambassadors  to  him,  and  delivered  hostages.  At 
Narbonne  he  ordered  his  array  into  winter-quarters, 
under  the  command  of  his  lieutenants.  M.  Antony, 
C.  Trebonius,  P.  Vatinius,  and  Q.  Tullius,  were  quar- 
tered in  Belgium  with  four  legions ;  two  were  sent 
into  the  country  of  the  .^klui ;  two  into  that  of  the 
Turones,  bordering  upon  the  Carnutes,  to  hold  the 
maritime  states  in  awe ;  and  the  remaining  two  were 
stationed  amongst  the  Lemovices,  not  far  from  Au- 
vergne.  He  held  at  Narbonne  the  usual  assemblies  of 
the  province,  decided  the  differences  subsisting  among 
the  states,  recompensed  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  fidelity  and  services,  and,  &{tet 
despatching  all  those  affairs,  repaired  to  the  legions  in 
Belgium,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Neme- 
tocenna.*  •Am*. 

Here  he  found  ril  quiet ;  even  Comius,  that  bitter 
enemy  to  the  Romans,  had  been  received  into  friend- 
ship. This  Atrebatian  general,  who  had  headed  the 
armies  of  the  Bellovaci,  retired  to  his  German  allies, 
when  matters  were  compounded  with  Csesar,  but 
always  kept  a  watchftil  eye  upon  the  motions  of  his 
counti7raen,  that,  in  case  of  a  war,  he  might  be  ready 
to  offer  them  his  coinuel  and  assistance.  Finding  that  - 
the  state  now  submitted  quietly  to  the  Romans,  he 
employed  the  troops  that  remained  with  him  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  followers  by  plunder,  and  (re- 
quently  carried  off  the  convoys  that  were  going  to  the 
Roman  winter .qoaiters.   M.  Antony  sent  against  him 
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C.  Volusenus  Quadratus,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
valour ;  the  man  who,  by  the  order  of  Labienus,  had 
lately  attempted  to  kill  him  at  an  interview,  and  who 
stiJI  preserved  a  particular  hatred  to  hira.  These  two 
mortal  enemies  soon  met  in  battle :  Volusenus,  afler 
a  successful  engagement,  urged  by  an  eager  desire  of 
making  Comius  prisoner,  rashly  pursued  him  with 
Only  a  few  attendants.  The  Gaul,  by  a  precipitate  , 
flight,  drew  the  Roman  a  considerable  way  from  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  then,  turning  to  his  own  men, 
he  called  upon  them  to  revenge  the  wound  he  had  so 
treacherously  received.  They  instantly  faced  about, 
charged  tbeir  pursuers,  and  repulsed  them.  Comius, 
clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  ran  furiously  against  Vo- 
lusenus, and  drove  his  spear  through  his  thigh.  The 
Roman8,seeing  their  commander  dangerously  wounded, 
fought  with  redoubled  fury,  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight 
a  second  time  with  considerable  slaughter.  Comius 
escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse ;  but,  as  he  had 
lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  men,  he  sent  a  deputation 
to  Antony,  offering  to  retire  wherever  he  should  order 
him,  to  submit  to  any  terms  that  should  be  imposed 
on  him,  and  to  give  hostages  for  his  good  behaviour ; 
requesting  only,  that  so  much  regard  might  be  had  to 
his  fears,  as  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  any  Roman.  Antony,  before  the 
arrival  of  Cffisar,consented,took  hostages,  and  granted 
him  peace. 

This  campaign  effectually  completed  the  reduction  of 
Gaul,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Gfdlic  war,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  is  said  that  Caesar  either  took  by  force  800 
towns,  or  made  them  yield  to  the  terror  of  his  arms ; 
that  he  subdued  300  difierent  nations ;  that  he  defeated 
in  battle3,000,000  men,  of  which  more  than  1,000,000 
were  killed  in  the  field,  and  another  1,000,000  made 
prisoners.^ 

rPlat.lnC».     Plk.  HIM.  Nm.  7- Stt. 
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[year  of  ROME  703."] 
The  ninth  and  last  year  of  his  government  was  quite 
pacific.  In  his  winter-quarters  at  Nemetocenna  in 
Belgium,  and  in  the  following  year,  he  made  it  his 
business  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Gaols,  and  de- 
prive them  of  all  pretence  for  a  revolt.  He  treated 
the  several  states  with  respect,  imposed  no  new  bur- 
dens upon  them,  and  was  extremely  liberal  to  their 
chiefs.  By  these  means  he  prevailed  with  them, 
wearied  and  exhausted  by  long  and  unsuccessful  wars, 
to  embrace  the  ease  and  quiet,  attendant  on  their  pre- 
sent submission.  Thus  he  had  leisure,  in  this  last  year, 
to  fix  his  attention  on  Rome,  where  a  contest  for  and 
against  him  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence ;  a 
contest  which  ended  in  that  memorable  civil  war,  that 
changed  the  form  of  the  Roman  government  into 
monarchic  despotism. 

nnc  in  ihii  year,  703,  see  p.  195,  &£. 
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FROM  TBE  END  OF  THE  YEAR  703,  WHEN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
BROKE  OUT  BETWEEN  POUPET  AMD  C^SAR,  TO  THE  SE- 
COND TRIUUVIHATE,  OE  THE  LEAOUE  WHICH  WAS  FORUBD 
BETWEEN  LEPIDUS,  ANTONY,  AND  OCTATIU8,  IN  THE  TEAR 

710. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  Irirfrtla^m  ofOie  rite  oiulpnigTai  qfOie  anittt  JMaets  Penptg  aul  Ctnar. 

From  the  year  693,  the  triumvirate  reigned  in  Rome : 
the  whole  managemeDt  of  the  public  ^[kirs  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  three  most  powerful  men  of  the  state, 
Crassus,  Pompey,  and  Oesar.  The  latter,  during  his 
consulship  in  694,  had  cemented  and  established  the 
power  of  the  confederacy;  and  Pompey  directed  it  in 
his  absence  for  his  own,  and  the  purposes  of  his  asso- 
ciates.  He  was,  therefore,  in  a  manner,  the  sovereign 
of  the  republic,  while  Caesar  was  employed  in  the  eon- 
quest  of  Gaul.  In  the  year  696,  he  was  invested,  on 
Tilmpr.  the  proposal  of  Cicero,  whose  motion  was  approved  of 
p.688.  by  the  senate,  with  an  absolute  power  for  five  years  over 
all  the  public  stores  and  corn-rents  of  the  empire ; '  by 
which  means  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  naval, 
the  commercial,  and  landed  interest,  became  his  tribu- 
taries and  dependants.  Another  law,  proposed  at  the 
same  time  by  the  tribune  Messius,''  gave  him  the  addi- 
tional powerofraisingwhat  fleets  and  annieshethought 
fit }  with  a  greater  command  through  all  the  provinces 
than  their  proper  governors  had  in  each.  These  extra- 
ordinary concessions  to  Fompey  created  a  jealousy  in 

VU.  lopi.         •  TUa  U*  wu  moTed  Hid  orrled  bjr  (he  coonl  Lcntolui  Splndm,  one  of  tbe 

p.  48.  dS.      bndi  of  the  ■[utocnlia]  putf,  with  ■  view  to  hia  own  deilgni,  and  lo  diTcrt  Pom. 

pejfiDiD  ttietliougbtKif  bdDgemplojed  Id  Te-eit>bliBhlii){  Ptiidcaij  oo  Ibe  ihiDM 

vfEoTpt:  m  office  vhkh  the  cdonil  «*■  nlidioui  ihould  be  uitgiwd  in  hiiimlf 

^  Cka«,  ihouflh  he  thoughi  the  bw  of  Meniiu  iniuSenb^  jet  held  bii  peace, 

••  «..  ~_nd_u  h. J  —  J.— .J  noiJiiog  codcsning  hii  hniM: "Noetiefc 

iMtim  nUiil  adbuG  pontificei  lapaadcnmt.'* 
E  libertks  of  Rome  iMTiGaed  to  tbg  fri  wa 
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Cnuaus,  who,  peraeiTiog  hiiDielf  quite  eclipsed  by  his 
old  enemy  and  riva],  now  his  partner  in  power,  en- 
couraged Publius  Clodius  to  put  some  public  affronts 
upon  him,  which  Pompey  openly  resented,  and  com- 
plained  of.  A  reconciliation,  however,  was  speedily 
effected  by  Csstr;  and  in  697)  the  triple  league  was 
renewed  at  Lucca ;  w  here  the  governor  of  the  two  Gauls, 
^ier  three  successful  cam paigQ3,spent  the  winter-season 
in  the  greatest  splendour,  attended  by  almost  all  the 
magistrates  and  great  men  of  the  republic.  It  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  triumviri  that  Pompey  and  Craasus 
should  sue  for  the  consulate  of  the  following  year,  take 
to  themselves  what  provinces  they  liked  best,  and  con- 
tinue Csesar  in  his  government  of  Gaul  for  five  years 
more.  How  all  this  was  effected  has  been  formerly  re- 
lated. Crassus,  before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  ru.  foft. 
set  out  for  bis  government  of  Syria,  and  the  Parthian  ud^^ 
war;  but  Pompey  remained  in  Italy,  though  invested 
with  the  command  of  an  army  and  the  government  of 
Spain-,  and  there  continued  to  influence  alt  the  public 
transactions.  His  commission  for  the  providing  of 
com,  which  expired  not  till  the  year  701,  furnished 
him  with  a  pretence  for  not  going  to  his  province.  He 
is  universally  accused  of  having  given  way  to  all  the 
disorders  of  the  city,  and  of  having  inflamed  public 
discord,  with  a  view  of  forcing  the  senate  to  create  him 
dictator;  in  which  scheme  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
get  himself  elected  sole  consul  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  senate,  and  the  consent  even  ofCato. — But,  p.i». 
while  he  was  invested  with  the  whole  public  authority 
in  the  year  7OI,  in  order  to  settle  the  state,  he  em- 
ployed  it  to  a  very  different  purpose.'  Before  his  law  - 
took  place  for  disqualifying  all  future  consuls  and  pne- 

■  CIccra  oftoi  exMb  Pompn'a  third  cODml^p,  ao  &i  u  (a  odl  U  dlrinB;  7«t 
In  hifliMiKcd  thejudgn  toadn^mn  HUo,  whom  C>to  kindly  icTaittad,  vhile  8au. 
Mm  mt  itedved,  who  hoded  MOa'a  f^iMon  In  forcing  the  hin  when  Clodiut 
WH  IdUed:  "Milimem  renin  ma  nwgl*  hxtldla  Ihcil,  qu*Di  Pompeii  daoiMrit 
wlnww  1,  qmem  qnjdtm  M.  C4to  pttom  lif  »bgolTit  wnWntU."  ViILPm.8.47- 
IleeiBiilci^IitintlnritrtawnBdfJa,  ihoofh noMnoutlj guUtr> >fal)a tw Ic* 
CC2 
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tors  from  holding  any  province  till  five  years  ailter  the 
expiration  of  their  magistracy,  he  was  careful  to  pro- 
vide an  exception  for  himself,  and  got  the  government 
of  Spain  continued  to  him  for  five  years  longer.  His 
chief  intention,  afler  he  had  secured  his  own  interest 
and  power,  was  to  quell  the  passions,  and  stop  the  am- 
bitious pursuits,  of  his  fellow-grandees.  He  was  under 
a  necessity,  however,  of  providing  something  extra- 
ordinary for  his  partner  Cssar;  and  he  consented  to  a 
law  dispensing  with  his  absence  in  suing  for  the  con- 
sulship. Coelius,  tribune  of  the  people,  who  promoted 
this  law,  had  been  engaged  to  it  by  Cicero,  at  the  joint 
request  of  Pompey  and  Cssar;^  and  it  was  carried 
with  the  concuirence  of  all  the  other  tribunes,  though 
not  without  difficulty  and  obstruction  from  the  senate. 
This  last  measure  in  favour  of  Csesar  was  entered  into 
by  Pompey  against  his  inclination,  and  he  soon  bad 
reason  to  repent  of  it.    Julia's  death  bad  broken  all 

Hypunu  be  omdanned  b;  an  ti  poilfifto  ]aw,  who  bad  been  fail  quastoi,  and 
trot  oba«qaioui  to  hii  wilL  He  kbudoned  Scannit,  wbo  bad  KTred  under  hinir 
•ad  to  whom  he  lefl  the  gmeiiimeiic  of  Sjria  aAer  the  Midiiidatic  wai,  beaiue,  uji 
Aaconiu),  he  took  ofienix  at  Rcannu'i  inarrying  ]IIalia,hk  diTorced  wife : — ''in  tn 
judido Deque  PoinpeiuipTop«i>u[DadjutariumpiBbuit;  TidebatUTcnimapudanl- 
mumcjuBnoniiilnuB  offensionliconCiaxisae,  quod  judidum  ejus  inllut: :— ^— 


tnipudicituo  ab  eodioiiuam,  leriui  fedne  extoiimamtu',  cum  earn  ipie  pnibaiKt, 

JuaingTaIueacquieiueneceMitudinisjuie,quodexeadeiiiulerqueIiberc>snaberet." 
n Arg,  Or.  pn)  Sauro.    He,  with  hii  falher-lo-law'Seipto,  ttaloicd  ako  the  ce 


diip;  but  who  were  elected  to  ibis  i^ce?  Two  of  die  most  nolaiiouiilr  pnitligUe 
dtiiens  of  Rome,  Appius  and  Piao.  How  infamoui  mutt  hare  been  Ibe  characta 
of  Sdjiio  himaelf.whom  Pompey  took  ftn  hia  falher  jn-law»nd  collogue  in  the  ton. 
aukbip,  iflbcfoilowiUffitarymiroValcriuAMaximusbeCruc:  "^queflagitiomm 
tUudconTivium,  quod  Oemelluitribuntiius  viator,  ingenuiaangulnii.sedoffidi  in  tia 
terrileTD  habilum  defomm,  Metello  Sdpioni  conauli,  ac  oibuois  plebij  mneno  cum 
mbore  dcitatia  eompaiavit.  Lupanati  erim  domi  lufe  inttiiuto,  Wudam  et  Ful- 
rtun,  turn  a  patre,  lum  a  yiro  ulnunque  indjlam,  el  nobilem  puenim  Saturnimim 
In  ea  protliluil."  Lib.9.c.I.  Csur,  in  UK  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Civil  War,  afiirmi  that  many  rf  the  decidona  given  at  thii  time  were  so  little 
conlbnnable  to  lav,  that  icnteiicewaa  ottca  pionouDced  by  a  party  of  jadget  dif- 
tarat  tioni  thote  who  attended  Ok  pleadinga.  Tacitus,  it  may  likcwiie  ht  added, 
i)  fkr  &om  giving  ua  a  favourable  idea  of  Pompey'i  thitd  consulship; — "Cn. 
Pompdua  tertium  consul,  corrigendis  motibus  delectus,  et  oraviar  lonediit  qoam 
ddicu  etanl,  suarumque  l«um  aactor  idem  ac  subvenor.      AnD.3.  c2e. 

"■Well  then:  shaUldedaie  iwainstCEHr?  Where  then  iathefuthlplighted 
him  p  For  I  was  the  meant  of  the  dispensation  being  giaoled  him ;  and,  when 
CKtar  aolidted  for  my  vote  at  Ravenna,  at  hii  request,  I  brougbt  overCalias  to 
his  parly.  But  what  do  I  tayofCeaar?  I  was  solidted  to  the  same  pnrpoie  by 
our  darling  Pompey  In  that  immortal  tbird  conaulate  of  hin."  Yet  Cicero,  in  hi* 
d  Philippic,  affirms,  that  be todeavoured  to  diaauade  Pompey  trsiatufimi^ 
■  ""  "    '   ta  in  Ciccm'i  wrtmiga. 


ia  law  to  put.     Tbeic  an  many  anch  "Trtw^'''J'^"'  il 
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his  tics  with  her  fatber,  and  that  of  Crassus  had  gireil 
a  new  turn  to  their  several  pretensions :  his  commission 
over  the  corn-rents  of  the  empire  was  expired,  and  the 
laws  loudly  ordered  him  away  to  Spain,  where  he  had 
no  mind'to  go.  He  had  been  greatly  caressed  of  late 
by  the  senate,  who  had  trusted  him  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  state ;  but  the  popular  party  was,  with  very 
good  reason,  better  inclined  to  Ciesar.  In  these  cir* 
cumstances  he  thought  it  advisable  to  change  his  scheme 
of  politics:*  and,  by  Cicero's  account  toCoelius  in  the 
very  banning  of  the  year  702,  Pompey  was  quite 
alienated  from  his  father-tn-Iaw,^and  associate  in  power, 
without  having  received  the  least  provocation  either 
real  or  pretended,  and  had  resolved  to  act  in  concert 
with  his  enemies.  Hitherto,  Pompey  and  Ctesar  had 
joined  their  interests  against  the  chief  of  the  nobility, 
and  obtained  from  the  people  what  the  senate  would 
not  grant ;  but  now,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  empire 
was  thrown  as  a  kind  of  prize  between  two,  it  was  na- 
tural that  they  should  divide,  and  head,  respectively, 
the  two  permanent  and  distinct  parties  in  the  republic, 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people. 

Eight  years  successively  had  Oesar  conducted  the 
Koman  arms  in  Gaul  with  such  amazing  success  as  en- 
titled him  to  a  triumph  for  the  actions  of  every  cam- 
paign ;•  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  his  enemies  among 

'  *  "  SntiiDO  fenne  imno,  Cmai  manlstiir  in  Qatlik.cam  medjuin  JMn  n  inridi* 
Pompeii  mile  cofasieiilli  inter  Co.  Pomprium  et  C.Cieiimn  eoncordin  pignui, 
JulU,  axor  IMigiii,  deixuit;  ilqueomma  inter  daiinmliM  toDIo  diacriniiiii  duee* 
dirimente  fmtuni,  Bliui  quoque  ptrvua  Pompeii,  JuL'a  naUii,  incn  brers  ipatium 
Dbiiu  Tum  in  gUdio*  CEdetqiie  dvium  iiirente  unbiiu,  cujui  reqiie  finli  repuie- 
batUT,  Dec  modui,  uniai  cmuuIbIui  udi  Cn.  Pmnpeio,  ttkoi  advirsvitiuni  motn 
dignitati  ejus  judido,  deUliu  est.  Cujm  ille  hoiioriE  sloril^  Tcluli  recoodliaiia 
nbi  opliiiuilibu.,  narime  ■  C.  Cecure  alieialua  at."    Veil.  Pal.  L  2. 47. 

'*^  1  paued  aeveiml  diyi  with  Pompey,  converting  with  bim  on  rothiDg  elfe  biu 

(berepublic: Take  tbia  from  me,  thsl  Pompey  ii  uieicelletiidliieii,  prepared 

both  with  cDimgeuid  counsel  for  *U  event*  vhich  can  be  foreicen  i  wherdbtegive 
^ouTwlrup  loihemui;  believe  me,  be  will  embrace  you;  for  he  do*  htdds  Ihe 
uine  opinioa  with  lu  of  good  and  b«d  dliitiu."  Kp.  Fsro.  11.8.  Helm.  3.  3S. 
"  I  leA  Pompey  an  excellent  dtizen,  and  in  rcadincsa  agajnit  all  evenu  which  *e 
Qu;  dread."    Ad  Att-  i.  8. 

("NovemqaecMttibus  Til  uUauoD  jualiHimua  Uiumpb -■—->■  •■  • 

c.*l    ■— -—^-.r. 
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the  nobles  should  feel  aa  apprehension  of  his  growing 
power  with  the  people,  who,  before  the  recent  prools  he 
had  given  of  his  superior  military  abilities,  and  of  his 
amiable  qualities, had,  in  many  instances,  distinguished 
him  by  singular  marks  of  their  esteem,  affection,  and 
confidence.  Pompey,  too,  was  undoubtedly  jealous  of 
his  glory  as  a  captain,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  ex- 
ceeded his  own  }  and  he  easily  foresaw  that,  if  Ctesar 
was  permitted  to  sue  for  the  consulship,  and  to  enter 
upon  it  at  the  expiration  of  his  military  command,  h« 
would  become  master  of  the  republic ;  and,  after  his 
magistracy,  procure,  by  a  law  of  the  people,  the  most 
considerable  province,  with  a  powerful  army ;  while  he 
himself,  in  the  meantime,  would  be  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  his  government  of  Spain.  Thus  Pompey  and  the 
aristocracy,  though  agreeing  in  little  el9e>  were  induced 
to  unite  their  strength  against  the  conqueror  of  Gaul. 

A  coalition  was  therefore  formed,  and  a  resolution 
taken,  to  revoke  Cssar's  command  before  the  time  was 
out,  and  to  oblige  him  to  come  as  a  private  man  to  sue 
for  the  consulship ;  in  which  case  he  had  been  exposed 
to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  and  Cato  had  threatened 
publicly  to  bring  him  to  a  trial.  But  this  resolution  was 
very  difficult  to  be  put  into  practice,  aa  it  would  ne- 
cessarily occasion,  as  a  previous  step,  the  repeal  of  two 
laws,  the  one  made  by  the  senate  itself,  the  other  by 
the  people,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  tri- 
bunes, and  with  the  approbation  of  Pompey. 

The  consuls  for  the  year  702  were  Servius  Sulpitius 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
joint  interest  of  Pompey  and  Ceesar.  Cato  had  stood 
candidate  with  them ;  but,  having  displeased  the  people 

wmpai  ItMu:  li  Mpenuretur  imicitiun  mnun,  M«qiic  mihl  ImpUobHeni  ineK- 
pubilemqne  pitEbovt,  Umen  ei,  cum  UoLu  ra  gcsainet  gercRlqiie  qaotidie,  MB 
■miciu  mt  non  p<MB«ni.  Cujiu  ego  imperla  noa  Aljnum  vhUudi  conlrauliccDiuin 
tnnigccnioiieinque  Gillonim,  non  Rhoii  fouam,  guigidbui  illis  mhindantem, 
Ocmiuurum  imiouiiMimli  geallbuiobjicia  ec  oppono.  Porfbdt  iDc.  ul,  m  mooM 
fOBiiiaijit,  uiuia  exuuiiHDt  ttaa  auant  prciidio,  acd  vkmtit  ma,  rebusque 
fMdi  IhUmd  muuIUiB  habnraa*."    Cic.  In  Pit. 
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b^  an  ill-timed  severity,  he  was  injected. — Plutar^ 
informs  us,  that  he  had  obtained  a  decree  from  the 
senate,  orderinj;  the  candidates  to  make  interest  hj 
themselves,  and  not  by  their  friends ;  so  that  the  peo- 
ple were  deprived  not  only  of  their  usual  bribes,  but 
of  the  satisfaction  ofbeing  courted :  and  he  refused  also^ 
says  the  same  author,  to  condescend  to  that  submissive 
manner  of  soliciting  which  is  common  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  behaved  with  great  state,  choosing  rather  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  his  character,  than  to  acquire 
the  dignity  of  consul.  On  the  very  day  he  had  lost  his 
election,  as  if  quite  unconcerned  forwhat  had  happened^ 
be  was  seen  in  the  Campus  Martins  play^ig  at  tennis ; 
a  behaviour  which  Plutarch  greatly  extols,  but  which 
might  have  been  nothing  else  but  an  affectation  of 
singularity,  or  a  consequence  of  that  haughty  rage, 
which  made  him  declare,  that  he  would  no  more  stand 
candidate  for*any  magistracy. 

Marcellus,'' entirely  devoted  to  Pompey,  wasnosooner 
entered  into  office,  than  he  began  the  attack  upon  Caesar, 
by  declaring  his  intention  to  abrogate  immediately  his 
command,  and  toappoint  him  a  successor,  alleging  that 
the  war  in  Gaul  was  now  brought  to  aconclusioD.  But 
he  was  stopped  for  some  months  in  this  pursuit,  pro-  Suat  in 
bably  by  Pompey's  falling  ill  soon  after  his  promotion  uS^LMt" 
to  the  consulship,  and  by  the  opposition  ofhis  colleague  ^  '^ 
3ulpitius,'  who,  being  of  a  more  moderate  temper,  and 

^Dt.  Middl«aD,voL2.  jhlEM^hMglfai  tliefal1o«i>iB<h«ncterofhini:  "Hi 
«u  the  beidofkfuuilj',  vbieb,  farm  Mccouon  of  man;  igc*,  had  made  the  BtM 
flgiue  b  Riniie;  UMl  *w  hioMclf  adoned  wiili  ail  the  nituea  ih>t  eoold  qual^him 
Id  ninain  that  diBnitywhidi  he  derived  from  hii  noble  UKWton.  He  had  fbtmed 
bimaelf  in  a  panicular  maoner  fbt  the  bar,  where  he  looD  acquired  great  fame;  and, 
of  all  the  onUOn  of  lu*  time,  aeemt  U  haM  approached  ibe  oeartM  to  Clcera  him- 
aelfin  the  chaiactei  of  a  complete  ipeakei.  Uumannet  afipeakiiigwaaelenlila 
•ttoog,  andcopioui;  with  a  iweetnoi  of  toicb,  and  propriety  of  action,  that  ^ed 
«  grice  and  Iiutre  to  ererr  thing  that  he  uid.  He  wu  a  coniianl  admirer  and 
imitator  of  Cicero ;  and  of  the  unie  principle*  in  peace,  and  on  the  lamc  aide  in 
wix."  Hit  flerceDCM,  bamrer,  it  mij  be  remailud,  againtl  Cosai.  id  ill. timed, 
giTC*  u>  no  gl'BU  idea  o(  hi,  prudence  or  lua  honour  i  It  iraa  tUi  piobaiily  which 
procured  the  caniulihip  HicceniTelj  to  two  of  hii  relitioM. 

' "  8u]pitiui  waa  of  a  noble  and  patrician  family,  of  the  lame  ag«  tl>e  lame  itndiei, 
and  the  aams  prindplea  witb  Cicero,  with  whom  be  kept  Qpawpetnal  Meodihlp. 
They  wmtihrou^uieiraiiTdaei  together  what  roBig,l)otli  at  Itcnieand  at  Rhodai, 
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addicted  to  neitherfaotioD,  overruled  his  motions.  The 
enemieo  of  Cffisar  contented  themselves  therefore  with 
making  T0W3  for  the  success  of  the  Bellovaci,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  war ;  and  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  general.  Marcellushadalsomadesome  attempt 
to  deprive  Novum  Comum,  a  colony,  which  Cssar, 
whencoasul,hadsettledatthefoot  of  the  Alps,ofthe 
freedom  of  the  city,  granted  to  it  by  a  law  preferred  by 
Vatinius.  He  was  likewise  frustrated  in  this  design,  yet 
resolved  to  have  no  regard  to  the  privilege  of  the  colony ; 
and,  having  caught  a  Comensian  magistrate,  who  was 
acting  the  citizen  at  Rome,  he  ordered  him  to  be  seized, 
and  publicly  whipped ;  an  indignity  from  which  all  citi- 
zens were  exempted  by  law ;  bidding  the  man  go,  and 
show  these  marks  of  his  citizenship  to  Ccesar.'' 

The  elections  of  magistrates  for  the  ensuing  year  en- 

in  tbe  cdebnicd  •duwt  ofMoIai  whence  be  bcame  inemiDcol  pkaderoTeaaiBt, 
uid  puicd  throu^  all  the  great  otHcci  of  ihe  tuie,  »ilh  a  wigulurqiutatian  of 
wixloiii,  kamii^,  indiuUyrity;  KComaatadiniicrDftbciiiMatvDriheandeiiU; 
tnd  ■  lepcom  of  (he  iuoleDU  of  tiis  omi  dmn.  When  he  codld  nocuriieu  the 
HtsC  dqiree  of  fame,  as  an  orator,  he  resolvid  lo  eicel  in  what  nu  neit  ta  it,  the 
character  of  ■  iMW/a ;  chooting  nihcr  to  be  [be  irct,  in  tbc  HOHd  art,  than  the 
•econd  oolj  in  the  lint :  leaving  therefore  to  Cicero  the  field  of  eloquence,  be  oon- 
knled  bimielf  with  inch  aihareofit  ai  wu  guScient  lo  aiutaln  and  adorn  the  pn. 
ftnion  of  (he  law.  In  (fail  he  lucceeded  lo  hia  wiah;  and  wu&r  lupoior  ID  all 
who  had  cier  prafened  it  in  Rome ;  being  (be  fine  who  reduced  it  to  ■  proper 
adence,  at  ntional  iftlem  i  and  added  Ugiitand  method  to  that  which  all  olfaera  bc- 
fOK  him  had  tauftbi  darkly  and  confuaedly.  Nor  was  bis  knowledge  coofiDed  to  ihe 
EKternal  fbrnia,  or  ifae  effects  of  the  iiiuDicipalIaws;but  enlJi^ed  bf  a  OHnprefaeiu 
•ireTiewofuniveiial  equity,  which  he  i^ade  theinteipteterof  it>uiiciiona,-andthe 
rule  of  ail  his  deciuooa  t  yet  lie  was  alwayi  better  pleaaed  to  put  an  amicable  end 
toa  conDOTavy,  than  lodirect  a  pTDCcat  at  law.  InhiipoUliGal  behaThHirbewaC 
•iwaya  a  fllend  to  peace  and  liberty;  moderating  thi^  lidence  of  oppoaite  paitiea, 
and  diMOuraging  eiery  atep  towaidaciiil  ditteaaion  i  and,  in  the  wan  which  <BJ 
tued,  he  was  go  busy  in  n«itriTingprajecuofanaccomniodatioa,()iatbegdnedtlw 
ikame  of  the  peacenialier.  Through  a  natural  timidity  of  temper,  confirmed  by  ft 
profetuon  and  count  of  life  btstk  from  arms,  though  he  prefeitedPompey's  cause 
aa  thcbe^t,  he  did  not  care  to  Gght  for  it:  but,  laUng  Cieaar'a  (o  be  theitrongot, 
BuSeredhia  ton  to  follow  that  camp,  while  he  himselfcontinaed  quiet  and  neuter  i 
for  thia  he  was  honoured  by  Caaar,  yet  could  Derer  be  induced  (o  approre  hi* 
goTemment.  From  Ihe  time  of  Cteur'a  death  he  continued  alUl  (o  advise  and  pn>- 
mote  all  measures  which  aeemed  likely  to  establish  the  public  concord ;  and  diedaC 
bat,  ■>  he  lived,  in  the  very  act  and  office  of  peacemaking."  Middl.  p.  361. 

>  "  All  (he  other  colonic)  on  that  ude  of  the  Po  had  before  obtained  liiMii  Pom- 
ncy'a  father  the  rights  of  Ltiiium  [Jai  Lulii],  that  is,  the  freedom  of  the  cily  of 
Rome  to  thoie  which  had  borne  an  annus]  magistracy  iti  them.  Hence  Cioero 
blamei  tliis  act  uf  Marcellua  as  violent  and  unjust.  '  Slarcellui  (says  he)  bdiaved 
shameftiUy  in  the  csie  of  the  Comensian;  for,  if  the  tnan  had  nerer  been  a  magi' 
alialc,hewatjet  of  a  colony  beyond  the  Poisolhat  Pompey  willaatbelesssbocktd 
4tit  than  Ctesnrhlmself."*  Middl.  p.  44.  Those  who  had  not  been  niagiBlrates 
might  give  (heir  TOtes  in  Ihoaaiemblieiof  Rome,  if  ordered  by  (he  preiiding  magi. 
flntetovateinsudiattlbe:  but  only  the  ma^atialea  eould  pretend  (uanyoffiw. 
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gaged  the  attention  oftfae  city  in  the  months  of  July 
and  Augu  st ;  and  Fompey's  faction  generally  prevailed. 
C.  Claadius  MarcelluB  and  L.  Fauius'  were  chosen 
consuls.  The  first,  who  was  cousia-german  to  M. 
MarcelluB,  carried  his  suit  in  competition  with  Cali- 
dius,  an  eminent  orator  and  friend  to  Cssar,  and  was 
zealously  attached  to  Pompey.  The  second  set  out 
also  in  his  administration  with  principles  agreeable  to 
those  of  his  colleague. 

.  Marcus  Ccelius,  Cicero's  friend  and  correspond-, 
ent,  obtained  the  tcdileship  this  year.  He  had  been 
tribune  of  the  people  in  Fompey's  third  consulship, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  in  that  office  by  his 
zeal  for  Milo,  and  was  reputed  of  the  sristocratical 
faction.'" 

Curio  likewise  obtained  the  tribunate,  which  he 
sought  with  no  other  design,  as  many  imagined,  than  for 
the  opportunity  of  mortifying  Caesar,  against  whom  he 
had  hitherto  acted  with  great  fierceness.     He"  was  a 

'  CiceTi)  mots  coiwntulalDTy  letUn  U>  tbcm  bolh  lioni  Cilku,  mi  wialbcr  to 
U.  AlsrecUut,  which,  A)  it  ii^ainu  ua  how  the  ODOiuI'i  tboughu  were  taken  up 
twfori!  the  clecdooc,  ve  tbull  inMrt  it  ben : 

TO  HAKCUt  lUKCBLLOS,  CONSITL. 

"  Itbt  nTmlyconRtaliiliitcfauon  journlation  CdaiMirrtUku  being dedfl] 
(o  ■ucceed  roti :  M  t  lincenly  njdce  in  jour  having  recetTed  thla  happy  frull  of 
your  pious  iSlciion  to  jour  (analj,  of  ;our  ntlrlol  ml  to  foui  country,  and  of 
your  Uluatriout  deportment  In  the  consular  office.  I  c»n  cmily  imagine  ihewntl. 
nienta  which  your  ttldren  on  Ihia  oceiaon  hu  cnaled  in  Rome;  and  u  to  myulf, 
whom  yoa  have  unt  lo  thcae  faidiitantparuof  the  globe,  believe  me,  I  apeak  of 
it  with  Ihe  higheit  and  moat  unfdgned  applauae.  I  can  witfa  aCricl  truth  anure 
yon,  that  I  have  ever  had  a  particular  attachment  lo  ymi  fton:i  your  eaclieil  youth  : 
aa  I  am  (enable  you  have  alwayi  Uiowii  by  youi  generous  olficea  in  promoting  my 
dignitJCi,  that  you  deemed  me  worthy  of  the  moat  distinguished  honoun.  Bulthii 
Tate  instance  oiF  your  judidoas  management  in  procuring  the  coniulihip  for  Mar- 
CelluB,  together  with  the  proof  It  aSbrds  of  the  favour  in  ahich  you  itand  wilbths 
republic,  hu  niaed  you  still  higher  in  my  esteem,  li  is  with  great  complacenn, 
therefore,  I  bear  il  observed  by  men  of  the  first  dixinclion  for  sense  and  merit, 
that,  in  all  our  words  and  actions,  our  taalea  and  itudies,  our  principles  and  pur- 
suits, we  bear  a sCroi^g  resemblance  to  each  other.  Th e only  ciicumslanoe  that  can 
render  yoni  glorlmis  consulaieslill  more  agreeable  lo  me  will  be  year  proeuriDg  » 
luccesHor  to  be  nDminsled  to  this  province  as  soon  u,  possible.  But  if  this  canoM 
be  obtained,  iel  me  entreat  you,  at  Icaat,  not  to  aueer  my  continuance  here  lo  be 
prolonged  beyond  Ihe  lime  limited  by  your  deiTre,  and  ihe  law  which  p«aed  fbr 
that  parpose.  In  a  word,  I  hope  upon  atloecasioDa  toeiperlence  in  my  absence 
the  benefit  of  todi  Iriend^ip  and  piotectiwi.  FarewelL"  Ep.  Fsul  IS.  19. 
Sldm.  3.  35. 

-  See  «ome  account  of  him,  p.  183. 

■  "  The  circumstance  of  Cnrio'a  Handing  candidate  fbr  Ibe  tiibonealilp  (aays  Ep.  Faok 
Csltiia,  in  a  letter  to  Cieerq,  In  702)  greatly  lUrms  those  who  an  unacqusiated  8.  4. 
with  Ihe  nai  good  qualitiet  of  Cnrio's  heart.  I  bope,  and  indeed  believe,  be  will  Heliii. 
act  i^reeably  10  hiiprofiMioDs,  aod  join  with  (he  senate  in  Mppordng  tlMfricDdi  of  8. 31; 
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young  nobiemsn  of  great  parts,  spirit,  and  eloquence : 
but  addicted  beyond  all  measure  or  modestyto  the  pre- 
Tailing  luxury  and  gallantries  of  a  most  dissolute  age. 
In  his  youth  he  bad  been  the  leader  of  tbe  youDg 
nobility,  and  a  warm  assertor  of  tbe  authority  of  the 
senate  against  tbe  power  of  tbe  triumvirate.  Upon 
bis  first  taste  of  public  honours,  bisambition  and  thirst 
of  popularity  had  engaged  bim  in  such  expense  and 
prodigality,  that,  to  supply  tbe  magnificence  of  his 
shows  and  plays,  he  bad  contracted  an  imoiense  debt. 
Tbeconaul  Marcellus,  who,  when  taken  up  in  these 
elections,  bad  seemed  to  have  dropped  the  dengn  of 
Ep.  Fuu  abrogating  Caesar's  proconsular  power,"  upon  which 
Meini.  s.  be  was  sO  intent  in  the  beginning  of  bis  magistracy, 
Atg^^r"^  resumed  tbe  aflair  after  tbe  consuls  were  chosen. 
703.)  "At  a  meeting  of  tbe  senate  (says  Coelius  to  Cicero) 
held  on  tbe  @^d  of  July,  in  tbe  temple  of  Apollo,'' 
upon  a  debate  relating  to  the  payment  of  tbe  forces 
commanded  by  Pompey,  mention  was  made  of  that 
legion,  which,  as  appeared  by  bis  accounts,  bad  been 
lent  to  Cxsar ;  and  he  was  asked  of  what  number  of 
men  it  consisted,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  bor- 
rowed? In  short,  Pompey  was  pushed  so  strongly 
upon  this  article,  that  he  found  himself  under  a  ne- 
cessity  of  promising  to  recall  this  legion  out  of  Oaut ; 
but  be  added  at  tbe  same  time,  that  tbe  clamours  of 
his  enemies  should  not  force  bim  to  take  this  step 
too  precipitately.  It  was  afterward  moved,  that  tbe 
question  might  be  put  concerning  the  election  of  a 

tharqinblic.    I  am  iutc,  u  leaM,bBi*  fiiU  ofthoedolgn*  atpiMoit;  inwhidi 


i  toodnct  bu  been  the  principal  ocatuoD  of  enraging  li 

ritTwiih  ringuli 
&  tcmpernpon  ih 
HBte  injn  hU  life,  il  uipecied  ta  hxn  dinonbled  hit  nKnUnait,  in  arder  Ui 


tlloughlHinuaiiopaiDtoreipcnKtogibiDTCt  btcd  uielowat  of  the  poapic  la 
biiiiiia«M,hu  (bouaht  fit  lotraUCuiio  with  ringulucootanpt.     Tlie  latter  bw 


u  ibougli 
■omueh 


behaved  with  m>  much  tcmpernpon  lh»  ocauioa,  that  he,  viio 


re  effecloallj  u>  defeat  the  Kbanei  of  Ihote  who  oppoae  hi 
the  Lailii  and  the  Antonii,  together  wiih  (he  rctl  of  that  wondeiful  paitf." 

*  "Msrcellua  (wys  CiEliui  to  Cicero)  hat  dropped  the  dcogn  upon  which  ha 
wai  lately  m  intent :  but  nal  w  much  from  indolence,  I  believe,  a*  pmdesce." 
Ep.  Fam.8.2.    Mclm.S.  29. 

'  Tbe  temple  of  Apollo  waa  litualed  without  the  town,  and  the  Miale  WM  a«- 
aembledtluR,  ihatPDmpej.wbowBiactuallTnTTenuirafBpaiii,  and  commanded 
•  cMindenble  army,  might  be  pieeenti  and  aUuie  matm  of  thii  delibenticn  had 
heea  piobably  csnceiUd  with  Uiik 
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successor  to  Cftsar.  Accordingly  the  senate  came  to  a 
resolution  that  Pompey(whowasju8t  going  to  the  army 
at  Ariminum,'' and  flid  immediately  after  set  ootforthat 
purpose)  should  be  ordered  to  return  to  Rome  with  all 
expedition ;  that  the  affair  relating  to  a  general  election 
ofnew  governors  for  all  the  provinces  might  be  debated 
in  his  presence.  This  point  (adds  Ccelius)  I  imagine 
will  be  brought  before  the  senate  on  the  13th  of  this 
month;  when,  if  no  infamous  obstacles  shouldbe  thrown 
inthewaybythetribunes,  the  house  will  certainly  come 
to  some  resolution ;  for  Pompey,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  letfal)  an  intimation,  that  he  thought  every  man 
owed  obedience  to  the  authority  of  that  aasembly." 
Thus  the  senate  threw  themselves  precipitately  into 

1  ThkarniywH  probabl;  put  of  the  fburltraoiu  which  were  dieiccd  tn  Pompey 
far  ibe  support  of  bu  goveminnil  of  Spaio.     Uc  f^gned  U  Ihii  tlma  >  resolulioa 
otgmag  to  thu  prtniuce,  which  was  oppoted  bv  Coaar'a  eDemin  md  Cicero  him. 
idT.    Thelulirri(athualaAl[icuionthc6itiafJuIr:"IlappeuedtaDieIike- Ad  AH. 
wiee  w  if  Pomuy  (uxaidiflg  Uwhai  joa  wrote  me  Vuto  had  uid)  would  moM  &  IL 
ceitainJf  go  to  Spain.  Thii  renoUitira)  bjno  meuu  metwiih  my  Apprabatiou.    I 
easily  Dude  Thtnphina*  lenilble  that  be  could  do  noUung  better  uian  lo  rem^    . 
where  hewu.    That  Giecian  ihocfoie  will  do  ill  he  can  i'>deuiti  him,  and  indeed 
I  know  that  Pompey  hu  a  pott  deference  for  his  opinion."    From  thia  it  appean 
that  Cicem  and  all  the  aritiocratici  thought,  that  OD  Pompey'*  praence  raMed  tha 
laTety  of  what  the;  called  the  repablic 

|n  motbei  letter  to  hlafrtndAttieua,  hewrlui:  "  Ai  lo  the  affldrs  of  Room, 
wi  have  ugly  account*  of  Curio  and  Paulus ;  not  that  I  aee  any  danger  while  we 
have  Pompeyt  let  blm  only  keep  hi>  health,  and  we  are  Mfe."  [Non  quo  ulinm 
'  periculum  videuD  atante  PoDpelo,  Teletiwn  tedente)  Talutmodo.]  "Butlam 
conccnied  &t  my  Menda  Curio  and  Paolui."  Ad  AtL  6. 3,  Yet  the  same  Ciccio 
ha*  the  eenftdatiee,  la  a  luhMquaDt  letter,  written  to  Aulu*  Cscina,  In  707,  to 
afflnn  aolemnly,  Ibat  be  aiwan  adriaed  Pompey  to  go  lo  hta  government,  and 
iMMaB,  at  ike  lame  time,  of  bia  baring  nerer  been  deeoTtd  In  the  foreidgtit  of 
fiitnre  erema.  "■  Now,  if  the  nrinciplc*  (aaya  ha)  of  the  Etniacan  adeoce,  in  which 
ynu  were  iniirueted  by  yoor  lllutirioui  and  eicellenl  father,  did  not  deceiie  yon 
withreapeet  lome^  aeither  win  my  praagea  be  Ieh  infallible  with  regard  to  yoo. 
They  ate  derived,  indeed,  not  only  from  the  maiimi  and  record*  of  the  moat  dietin- 
guiebed  araea,  whoaa  wtitinga,  you  well  know,  I  hiK  nodied  with  gnat  appliea- 
tioa;  but  fiDm  along  experience  in  public  afikin,  and  from  having  pouedttiHrneh 
YariooaacenmbothorpfosperityandadverBity.  I  have  thcittongtt  reason  to  eonMs 
in  thia  method  of  divination,  aa  it  ha*  DcTcr  once  decri  red  me,  duriog  all  ibeae  dark 
and  ilistracted  times:  inaotnuch  that,  were  I  to  mention  my  prediction  a,  I  am  afraid 
yoQ  would  (uipect  that  I  ftHined  them  afW  the  event!  I  pretend  to  have  foretold. — 
i  alwayi  gave  it  aa  my  opinion,  that  Pompey  thould  go  lo  his  government  of 
Spun:  with  whidi.  If  be  bad  bappQy  complied,  we  should  never  have  been  in. 
Tolved  in  this  fatal  dril  war."^p.  Fam.  6.  6.  Mehn.  9.  M.  This  is  moat 
evidently  falae ;  and  we  shall  aee  him  out  in  his  politics  in  almoit  every  clrcnm. 
Blaoce:  yet  Comeliua  Nepos,  and  all  Cicero's  commentabna,  have  taken  bia  wtvd 
Ibr  it,  and  are  aatonlihed  at  his  prophetic  discvnmeut ! 
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the  anns  of  Pompey.  The  affair  was  not  debated  on 
the  13th  of  August,  because  Marcellus,  though  he  had 
exerted  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  his  design,  was  not  able 
to  assemble  a  complete  number  of  senators.  Many 
absented  themselves,  being  in  Cssar's  interest ;  others 
were  backward  because  tbey  saw  that  these  motions 
tended  to  a  rupture,  and  that  nothing  could  be  legally 
determined;  thetribunesofCeesar'spartybeingalways 
ready  to  interpose  their  negative.  At  last,  an  assembly 
was  held  on  the  30th  of  September  j  and  Pompey,  who, 
in  apreceding  meeting,  had  opened  himself  so  far  as  to 
declare,  that  Ctesar  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  whilst  he  retained  hiscommand 
in  Gaul,  now  let  fall  an  expression  which  was  much 
observed,  and  gave,  says  Ccelius  to  Cicero,  confident 
hopes  of  his  good  intentions;  that  he  could  not,  with- 
out great  injustice,  determine  any  thing  in  relation  to 
the  provinces  under  Caesar's  command  before  the  1st 
of  March ;  but  that,  after  that  time,  he  should  have  no 
sort  of  scruple.  It  was  resolved  accordingly  by  the 
senate,  that  the  consuls  elect,  L.  Paulus  and  C.  Mar- 
cellus, should  move  them  on  the  1  st  of  March  to  settle 
the  consular  provinces ;  and  if  any  magistrate  should' 
interpose  to  hinder  the  effect  of  their  decrees,  that  he 
should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  republic;  and,  if 
any  one  actually  interposed,  that  this  vote  and  resolu- 
tion should  be  entered  into  the  journals  as  an  order 
of  the  senate,  to  be  considered  some  other  time  by  the 
house,  and  laid  before  the  people.  In  this  same  assem- 
bly, Pompey  being  asked  what  if  a  negative  should  be 
put  on  the  1st  of  March,  upon  the  decree  for  recalling 
Ctesar?  he  declared,  that  he  looked  upon  it  just  as  the 
same  thing,  whether  Csesar  openly  refused  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  senate,  or  secretly  procured  some 
m^istrate  to  obstruct  them.  "  What  (said  another) 
if  he  should  insist  on  being  consul,  and  holding  his 
province  also?"    "  What  (replied  Pompey)  if  my  son 
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should  take  a  stick  and  beat  me?" — From  expressions 
of  this  kind,  it  was  generally  conceived  that  a  rupture 
would  undoubtedly  ensue  between  PompeyandCtesar: 
and  indeed  the  votes  of  the  senate,  and  the  measures 
taken  at  the  same  time  by  Fompey,  were  no  less  than 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Caesar^  who  lost  no  time 
to  prepare  himself  against  this  attack  of  his  enemies. 
As  soon  as  he  had  vanquished  the  Bellovaci,  he  applied 
himself  to  quiet  the  af&irs  of  his  province,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  city,  and 
have  bis  army  in  readiness  to  support  him.  At  the  ~ 
same  time  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  procure  friends 
among  the  magistrates  of  the  ensuing  year.  He  first 
attempted  to  gain  C.  Marcellus;  but  finding  him  too 
rigid,  he  addressed  himself  to  L.  Paulus,  to  whom  be 
is  said  to  have  given  1500  talents,  or  about  600,000/. 
which  he  employed  in  building  a  noble  palace  adjoin- 
ing to  the  forum.  He  gave  a  much  greater  sum  to 
the  tribune  Curio,  who,  by  his  prodigalities,  had  not . 
only  wasted  his  immense  fortune,  but  had  contracted 
a  debt  of  600,000  sesterces,  or  about  half  a  million.' 
The  consul  and  tribune  agreed  therefore,  secretly,  to 
suffer  nothing  prejudicial  to  Caesar's  interest  to  pass 
during  their  magistracy  -,  but  both  continued  to  appear 
in  the  party  of  Pompey." 

In  the  last  months  of  this  year,  the  city  was  greatly  Ep.  Vm 
alarmed  by  the  news  sent  them  by  Cassius  of  an  inva-  mdm. 
sion  of  the  Parthians.     As  the  senate  had  no  opinion  *■  ^*- 

' "  Umnentiimquc  fiiit  mutatui  Curio  Knim, 
OtUimim  o^tua  ^loliU,  M  Cawrii  um" 

Imcmd.  lib.  4.  810.  Bunntn.  p.  S99.    . 

Cftogbt  bj  Iheipoiliof  Gmul,uid  CBm'i  gold, 

Curio  (am'd  tnitor,  and  hii  countcj  told. 

The  vnJidU  hie  aura  paltiamotVitgajttltofpTpliti  to  (he  eaxofCaiio.  Serriiu. 

•"AifotPaulni  (tsyi  CceHui,  in  >  l«la  toCicno,  dated  (helBth  ofNoTtm- 

ber),  be  dedarei  moal  Tehemetiily  igainu  nifiaing  Cacur  to  coDtinue  in  Oaul, 

■Dd  oiuBieDd  Fumiut  ii  the  only  tribaae  wbonil  «uipectofob«tnicttng  hiameb 

I  foresee  will  undertake 

he  aatliaily  of  Cocar: 

m  the  lidc  of  Pompey  .** 
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ofthemilitarfskiUofBibulusaad  Cicero,  who  governed 
in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  the  two  frontier-provinces,  some 
were  of  opinion  that  the  command  should  be  given  to 
Pompey ;  and  he  himself  seemed  to  relish  the  proposi- 
tion.' This  project  would  serve  bis  ends  in  Asia,  and 
would  fumi^  a  pretext  for  staying  in  Italy,  and  taking 
from  CsBsar  two  of  his  l^ions.  Others  were  for  assign- 
ing this  expedition  to  Cfesar  and  his  army;  and  many 
named  the  consuls  as  the  most  proper  persons  to  be 
employed.  And  these  magistrates,  in  the  apprehension 
'  that  they  would  either  be  nominated  to  a  commission, 
which  they  did  not  relish,  or  suffer  the  disgrace  of  its 
being  del^ated  to  others,  forbore  to  convene  the 
senate;  though  they  thereby  incurred  the  censure  of 
neglecting  the  public  intei-est.  But  whether  indolence 
or  pusillanimity  was  the  real  motive  of  tbdr  declining 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  it  was  concealed  under  the 
specious  appearance  of  modesty ;  and  thus  the  year  was 
«pun  out  without  doing  any  effectual  business.  The 
benate,  however,  with  a  view  to  weaken  Gssar,  taking 
advantage  of  the  general  apprehension  of  an  irruption 
of  the  Parthtans  into  Syria,  ordered  that  Pompey  and 
Cffisar  should  each  of  them  furnish  a  l^on  to  be  sent 
into  that  province.  But  Pompey,  instead  of  giving  one 
of  his,  called  for  that  which  he  had  formerly  lent  to 
Csesar;  and  Appius  was  despatched  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  it,  and  to  bring  it  into  Italy.  Ctesar,  though 
he  easily  saw  through  the  policy  of  his  enemies,  obeyed 
without  demur  the  decree  ofthe  senate,  and  not  only 
delivered  to  Appius  Pompey's  legion,  but  also  the 
fifteenth,  cantoned  at  that  time  in  Hither  Gaul,  which 
was  immediately  replaced  by  the  thirteenth.  Plutarch 
says,  that  be  gave  to  each  soldier  of  the  two  legiont 
250  drachms,  about  81.  sterling ;  a  circumstance  which 
Ceesar  himself  has  not  mentioned.  These  troops  were 

'^  I  ihall  be  sUi  Injt  Oeav  to  Atdein),  whh  die  leinibKanait  af Daiounit, 
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no  sooner  arrived  in  Italy,  but  they  bad  ijoarters 
assigned  them  in  Campania,  near  Capua,  instead  of  " 
being  sent  into  Syria. 

L.  ^MiLius  Paulus,  )  f 

C  Claudius  Marcellus,  J. 
TTie  beginning  of  the  year  703  was  very  quiet,  but    Ym  rf 
the  calm  soon  ended  in  a  mighty  tempest.  Curio,  who     703. 
bad  already  soldhimself  to  Cffisar,  and  who hadhitherto_^l£l^ 
acted  insidiously  with  the  friends  of  Fompey,  and  even  40sd  oob. 
signed  the  decrees  of  the  senate  against  Cesar,  was  now  *'*^^ 
looking  out  for  a  {H^text  to  quarrel  with  his  party :  with 
this  view  he  applied  to  the  pontifical  college  for  an  in- 
tercalation,  in  order  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  his 
tribunitian  ministry^  and  the  priests  rejecting  his  de- 
Imand,  their  refusal  furoi^ed  him  with  the  pretence  he 
wanted,  and  gave  a  colour,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  de- 
sertion he  had  long  meditated.  He  instantly  declared 
against  the  senate,  and  harangued  the  people  in  favour 
of  Ctesar,  threatening,  at  the  same  time,  to  propose  not 
onlyan  Agrarian  andaViarianlaw.'butalawalsowbich 
would  empowerthe  aedilea  to  distribute  com  amongthe 
people,  lliese  motions,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  one 
that  was  more  importantand  interesting.  C.  Marcellus 

■■  " Ouniuloi anum  habeamintinniadiligentik:  idhuciciiUiu.cMHJtnlD.liU  Ep.  Fmb 
de  ferit*  Luinii,  nullum  fucrc  potuenint.  Curioni  uoatro  inbunilui  congliciit.  &  I6. 
8addieiniiBpoM>t,quaai«dohknnal>>cmiti  DiuBgocnin  ttbonKtlieiiqui.  Mdm. 
rib  pueninai,  veteniui  dviUlcsi  oceu)iiuet . . .  Quod  tibi  nipn  Kripai,  Curio.  S.  0. 
■cm  Twle  &igrae ;  jm  ala.  Nun  fcncntiMitnA  cMwerpitnr.  LcTMhuA  eutm, 
quii  de  iata^laoda  Doti  obtlnuomL,  tnoifugU  id  populum,  *t  pn  Cmuc  loqui 
Copit;lc«ein(jueViiiUni,  Don  <Uidmilcm  AgnrinRulU,  et  AliiMiiUiiam,  qatt 
jalwt  Kdura  metiii,  jsctiTtl.  Hoc  noodum  feca*c,  emu  prionni  paRnn  cfimim 
»cripB."_Csliiij  CicCTonL  (Welske,  p.  182.)  He  tlire»itii»  likewise  to  propow 
•  Viailui  liv,  •mnsirhM  of  Ibe  mbk  tcndeiKy  with  Ibe  AgnHin  one  which  wu 
fonneilfiaeinptal  hv  RuUui.  Thii  pUcc  must  be  corrupt^  ;  focthe  ViniaDMid 
Agnrim  Ikwi  woe  dlSerenC  The  farmer  regmidid  die  keeping  of  Ihe  high  Hndt 
fa  repair,  md  regulated  the  eqnipua  of  tnrellctB,  Imptnlngi  Ui  on  tfaHu;  md 
the  tttler  ii  thu>  explained  bj  (Vuuk,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  end  of  the  year 
VIS:  "Ifia^Dtio  moillon  tlutCitio  deri^i  to  make  an  ittempl  to  piocuK  a 
divitian  of  the  lauds  in  Campania :  it  is  prEtended  thai  Cesar  does  not  coneara 
bhnMlf  in  this  matiei;  certain  bowrver  it  b,  diat  Pompn  ii  vecy  dnitinii  of 
haling  the  diitiilHition  KUled  befan  Cnar'i  return,  ilut  he  maf  be  predudid 
from  applying  Oieai  to  hti  own  purposes."  Ep.  Fam.  S,  10.  Melrn.  i.  14. 
Coaar'i  Agnrian  law  had  not  {Robab);  been  executed  in  iia  whde  eitent,  and 
Cutio  meant  to  anj  the  remaining  part  into  execution.  Cffliui  compara  the 
a .-_  .-,  rfcnrio  to  dut  of  RoDm,  to  -•—  •■-  ■■■ '-''-  -'-' 
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Ytnot  proposed,  on  the  1st  ofMarcli,thealfiiirof  theconau- 
703.      lar  provinces,  as  it  had  been  ordered  by  the  vote  of  the 
°-^*°-   senate  of  the  SOth  of  September.    Paulus,  the  other 
«M  coif    consul,  was  silent ;  but  Curio,  after  giving  his  approba- 
^     tion  to  the  proposition,  demanded  that  Pompey  should 
likewise  be  ordered  to  renounce  the  government  of 
Spain,  and  the  command  of  the  legions  allotted  to  him ; 
declaring,  that  the  republic  could  never  be  free,  till  both 
he  and  Ciesar  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  private 
Aroiui.      citizens ;  and  that,  if  the  one  was  continued  in  com- 
L  2.    *      mand,  the  other  ought  not  to  be  stripped  of  hts  autho- 
rity;  which,  in  that  case,  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
balance,  and  to  prevent  the  republic  from  being  at  the 
disposal  of  one  man.    The  senate,  not  being  willing 
to  make  a  decree  so  contrary  to  the  interest  of  Fom-i 
pey,  rejected  the  tribune's  proposal }  who,  in  return, 
put  his  negative  on  every  other  resolution. 
Ibid.         .    When  the  news  of  the  debate  reached  Pompey,  who 
was  then  in  Campania,  he  wrote,  with  a  false  modesty 
which  deceived  nobody,  "that,  whatever  honours  had 
been  heaped  upon  him,  they  had  been  freely  granted 
him  by  the  good-will  of  his  fellow-citizens,  without  his 
ever  soliciting  any :  that,  lately,  he  had  been  forced  into 
a  third  consulship,  and  to  take  the  government  of  Spain 
for  another  five  years ;  and  that  they  should  always 
find,  him  ready  to  resign,  at  their  will,  an  employ- 
ment which  he  had  received  with  reluctance."  Ilicse 
protestations  he  even  renewed  on  his  return  to  Rome ; 
but  Curio,  who  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  ftur  words,, 
insisted  upon  his  carrying  his  promises  into  execution, 
assuring  him  of  a  like  submission  from  Cesar. 

There  were  fresh  debates  upon  this  subject;  and 

Coelius  has  given  the  following  accounts  of  them  to 

Ep.  Fun.    Cicero :  "  As  to  political  afl^rs,  the  efforts  of  all  par- 

Mtim.  e.  6.  ti^B  ^i*^  at  present  directed  to  a  single  point:  and  the 

genera]  contest  still  is,  in  relation  to  the  provinces. 

Pompey  seems  to  unite  in  earnest  with  the  senate,  that 
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the  ISth  of  November  may  be  limited  for  CiEsar'sre-    Yenu 

....  i,     V.  ..u  .  ■      ROME 

sigomg  his  government.     Cuno,  on  the  contrary,  is      703. 

determined  to  op|>08e  this  to  the  utmost  j  and,  accord-  ^'  *^ 
ingly,  has  relinquished  all  his  other  schemes,  in  order  JJ??^ 
to  apply  his  whole  strength  to  the  a(&ir  in  question. 
As  to  our  party,  you  well  know  their  irresolution ;  and 
consequently  will  readily  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
they  have  not  the  spirit  to  push  their  opposition  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  whole  mystery  of  the  scene  in 
short  is  this:  Porapey,  that  he  may  not  seem  to  oppose 
Cresar,  or  to  aim  at  any  thing  but  what  the  latter  shall 
think  perfectly  equitable,  represents  Curio  as  acting  in 
this  affiiir  merely  upon  his  own  authority,  and  with  no 
other  view  than  to  create  disturbances.  It  is  certain, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Pompey  is  much  averse  to  Cae- 
sar's being  elected  consul  before  he  shall  have  delivered 
up  his  government,  together  with  the  command  of  hid 
army :  and  indeed  he  seems  to  be  extremely  apprehen- 
sive of  the  consequences,  if  it  should  prove  otherwise. 
In  the  meantime  he  is  severely  attacked  by  Curio;  who 
is  perpetually  reproaching  him  with  deviating  from  the 
principles  on  which  he  acted  in  his  second  consulship.  '  - 
Take  my  word  for  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficul- 
ties they  may  throw  in  Curio's  way,  Ctesar  will  never 
want  a  friend  to  rise  up  in  his  cause :  and  if  the  whole 
turns,  as  threy  seem  to  fear,  upon  his  procuring  some 
tribune  to  interpose  his  negative  to  their  decrees,  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce  that  he  may  remain  in  Gaul 
as  long  as  he  shall  think  proper." 

"Do you  know, mydear Cicero, whatavictory Curio  Ji^j^*™- 
has  lately  obtained  in  relation  to  the  provinces?  These-  Mdm. 
nate,  in  pursuance  ofa  former  order,  having  assembled 
toconsideroftheobstructioQwhichsomeofthe  tribunes 
had  given  to  their  decree;  M.  Marcellus  moved  that 
the  application  might  be  made  to  those  magistrates  to 
withdraw  their  protest ;  but  it  was  carried  in  the  ne> 
gative  by  a  considerable  majority.  Pompey  isat  present 
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Yar  d  in  such  delicate  circumstances,  that  he  will  scarce  find 
703.     any  meauires,  I  beliere,  perfectly  to  his  s^is^tion. 

°"^*''  The  senate,  however,  seem  to  intend^  by  the  resolutioa 

i*^  <x*-  I  j  ust  n  ow  mentioned,  that  Cesar  shall  be  admitted  as  a 
candtdateforthecon8ulBhip,notwithBtandinghe  should 
refuse  to  resign  his  govenunent."     Cicero  speaks  of 

^d  AtL  this  resolution  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  and  produces  it  as 
a  proof  that  the  intuitions  of  the  senate  were  not  true 
to  the  interest  of  the  commoawealtb :  "  For,  had  the 
motion  (says  he)  of  Marcellus  been  vigerously  sup- 
ported, Curio's  opposition  would  have  heea  Toin,  and 
Caesar  must  necessarily  have  resigned  his  eommand." 
But  this  measure  had  been  cortainly  uncooGtitutional : 
and  Fompey,  who  had  often  shown  hunadf  ungrateful 
to  his  friends,  and  cruel  to  bia  enemies,  had  no  merit 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  senate,  comparatively  with 
Cffisar,  who  never  courted  them,  but  relied  entirely 
upon  the  people,  while  bis  antagonist,  as  induced  by  bis 
interest,  bad  applied  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

Ep.  Fam.  **  As  to  poHticol  affiurs ;  I  have  often  mentioned  to 
you,  that  I  imagined  the  public  tranquillity  could  not 
possibly  be  preserved  beyond  the  present  year :  and  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  those  contentions,  which  must 
inevitably  arise,  the  more  evident  thia  danger  appears. 
Fctf  Fompey  is  determined  most  strenuously  to  oppose 
Caesar's  being  consul,  unless  he  resigns  his  command ; 
and  CsMar,  on  theeontr^,  is  persuaded  that  he  cannot 
be  safe  upon  those  terms.  He  has  ofiered,  however^ 
to  throw  up  his  commission,  provided  Fompey  will  do 
the  same.  And  thus  their  very  suspicious  alliance  will 

probably  end  at  last  in  an  open  war With  ret^tect 

to  our  present  divisions,  I  foresee  that  the  senate,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  order  of  judges,  will  declare  in 
favour  of  Fompey;  and  that  all  those  of  desperate  for- 
tunes, or  who  are  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  will  list  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  Caesar.  As  to  their  armies, 
I  am  penuaded  there  will  be  a  great  inequality- ........ 


au. 

Mdm. 
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But  to  answer  your  question  in  a  few  words,  con-    Veu  of 

cerning  my  leDttBients  of  public  aflbirs ;  if  one  or     703. 

other  of  our  chiefs  should  not  be  employed  against  _^-*^-*^ 


the  Parthians,  I  am  persuaded  great  dissensions  will  «>9d  a 
soon  ensue :  dissensions,  my  friend,  which  nothing  "^^ 
can  terminate  but  the  sword,  and  which  each  of  them 
seem  well  inclined  and  prepared  to  draw."' 

The  consular  elections  were  earned  by  Pompey  and 
his  party.  Sergius  Galba,  a  lieutenant  of  Ciesar,  who 
stocKl  candidate,  was  rejected ;  and  L.  Lentulus  Cnia 
and  C.  Marcellas,  his  fiercest  enemies,  were  chosen. 

Csesar,  aflerthecampaignoftlie  year  703,  had  made 
ithisbusinesaJnthewinter-season  to  paciiy  his  province, 
and  to  t^e  away  all  occasion  of  future  insurrections. 
Hetreatedthecitieshonpurably^rewarding  generously 
the  noblemen  and  leading  men,  and  did  not  burden 
the  country  with  new  impositions.  In  the  spring,  he 
hastened  into  Italy,  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  his 
quffistor  Antony  in  his  suit  for  the  augurate^  but  in 

■Tlutc  Kcanmtam  thetnMt  uuliailkaebaie:  wfaatSDe«on[DB,oTpluMich, 
in  Appliii|i|ddt  to  them,  cuiDot  be  depcodcd  upon,  bdag  AiUofbliindenuidtb. 
■irdtties-  The  lebtioQS,  netanhdeui  of  thne  uilhon  aie  copied  by  alnian  every 
vriterofRomMibialoiy.  AppiuiuIkiofad^aU  in  the  KnM&iii  which  diecea. 

lol,  C.  Marccllui,  having  put  thequsdon  sepualely,  fini,  whellieTtht7  were  of 
opinion  that  Pompey  diouldlBy  dosD  hli  coioiuud,  tbemtjority  Hiiwend  iniha 
negative :  then  putting  the  quenioti,  wheiliei  aoueceuoi  should  be  auned  lt>  Cmuai 
■Uagned  toiu  but  Uuit  Curio,  reuniting  what  ilK  eonnilh^d  iepanted,  put  to 
the  vote  another  question,  vheiherthey  ihoild  not  both  beodeied  to  diuuiwi  Ihelt 
annleiP  tvenly-one  rejected  it,  and  370  sniwetedin  the  uBinnBtiTej  all,  mytbe, 
aflaclioaate  to  the  puUic  good :  wbercnpon  the  obihI  diimisad  (he  aiiKlnbly, 
crying,  "Well,  then,  lake  CKuifDcyDucmBiIer-"  Headdi,  that  aoon  after,  uMae 
nunonr  coming  that  Ccaai  had paued  the  Alpa,  and  wajuuicblng directly  to  Jtcme, 
the  dty  waa  alarmed,  and  the  conaulg  prop«ed  to  the  tenate  to  icad  fill  the  legion* 
at  Capua,  to  employ  them  againit  him  aa  an  enemy  lo  the  state ;  but  that,  upon 
Cnrioa  declaring  the  reporttoberalae,  tbeiMfuul,  in  great  math,  uid  :  "311100,10 
gonolting  vilb  tbeacoale,  lam  hindered  to  provide  for  the  lafety  of  the  common. 
veallh,  I  will  provide  dooe^  aooarding  to  the  paver  I  am  intrunled  with,"  Then, 
nobinKONtortbeciiy wiihluieoUe>gue{whoiTuL  fmlliuiPaultu.Cesar'ifut 
friend^  and  preaoiling  a  aword  to  rcHnpcy,  "We  order  you  (uld  he),  my  col- 
Uagae  and  I,  to  imicb  agalntt  Cesar,  uid  tight  for  your  country ;  nod  to  that  end, 
we  give  you  the  (omnwnd  of  the  army  at  Capua,  and  ail  d>e  fonea  in  Italy,  with 
po»K  toraiw  troop)  at  yosi  dbavtion."  Pompey  dedaied  he  would  obey  them, 
beeaaie  it  vaa  their  comtiuuid ;  adding,  howcrer,  thcae  word), "  if  no  betlei  eipe. 
dicDt  am  be  found-"  PluKitchhai  much  the  nuie  lak,  but  hat  added,  m«I  rJdl. 
ciilaiuIy,lhBt  the  acaaletbUowed  thecon>ul,and  that  (he  wholedty  putonmootning. 
Dio  haa  adopted  only  a  part  of  the  Mary,  and  tdli  ui  that  the  tubject  of  the  debate 
waa,  whether  Curio  ihouU  be  tamed  out  of  the  lenate  j  Appiu I,  the  otoior,  hiTbig 
decUred  Aat,  in  hla  jiidgnwnt,  he  ought  to  be  di^^raded.  He  obserna,  diat  oitly 
C.  Matcoiua  and  the  two  coiuuit  (tat  went  to  Pompey.     Lib.  40.  p.  l&t. 

dd2 
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^<»  of    reality  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  transactions  in  the 

703.     city,  and  to  encourage  bis  party  there.  The  news  there- 

B.C.49.   fj^^  which  he  received  of  Antony's*  success,  before  he 

*^  con.  reached  Italy,  did  not  stop  hira.  It  was  then  time  to 
thank  the  municipal  towns  for  the  assistance  they  had 
given  his  friend  upon  his  recommendation,  and  to  re- 
commend unto  them  his  own  case  touching  the  con- 
sulate, which  he  purposed  to  apply  for  the  next  year. 
He  was  received  with  extraordinary  respect  and  affec- 
tion :  all  the  people  came  forth  to  meet  him ;  sacrifices 
were  offered  over  the  whole  country ;  and  the  gates 
where  he  was  to  pass,  the  market-places,  and  the  tem- 
ples, wereadornedasinadayoftriumph.  After  making 
histourthrough  themunicipal  towns,  and  agreeingwitb 
his  friends  at  Rome,  he  left  T.  Labienus  to  command 
in  Italy,  and  went  himself  into  Gaul  to  review  his 
army,  and  put  it  in  readiness  to  act  on  the  first  call. 
In  the  end  of  the  year  703,  he  retumedto  Italy :  and, 
when  he  came  thither,  he  found  that  the  two  legions 
which  be  had  dismissed,  and  which  by  the  decree  of  the 
senateshouldhavebeen  employed  against  the  Partbians, 
had  been  delivered  to  Porapey  by  C.  Marceilus,  the 
consul,  and  were  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  that  every  measure  had  been  taken  to  abrogate  his 
command,  and  reduce  him  to  the  state  of  a  private 
citizen.  Here  be  was  joined  by  Curio,  who,  after  some 
fruitlessattempts  to  prohibit  Pompey's  levies,  seeingthe 

r  Wc  haie  u  account  of  thii  dectira  in  a  litter  IVom  Ccdiui  to  Cicera :"  If  yoa 
bad  taken  the  king  of  Panhiahimwir  prUooe(,addaidied  hi*  nxtropolu,  Itoosld 
not  make  yon  amendi  for  jour  aliaaiGe. — Von  have  lott  indeed  a  lubjeet  of  iaei. 
haiutible  mlrtl^  bf  not  liung  ipectator  of  (be  mr  n<liBulo(u  figure  wlildi  the  luck, 
loa  [L.]  Domitiui  displayed,  wboi  he  litdj  found  himielf  dii^>pDinled  in  hi* 
decUDO.  The  anerobl;  of  the  people  wai  eiceedh^T  Dnmooui  upon  ibie  octa- 
aionj  but  the  force  of  parly  brae  down  all  before  it,  and  even  caiiied  away  many  of 
the  friecdi  of  Domitiua  fiom  hii  intereit.  Thia  elicunutanca  be  Imputeii  tn  my 
managemenliRndubeconiiden  the  prefertnce  which  baa  been  gben  Eobiaconi. 
petitor  AolOD^  ai  a  real  injury  doue  to  binuelf,  he  biMioun  me  with  the  nnw 
marks  of  hii  duiplea^ure  with  which  lie  dtatiDgulabeatheiuoatiDtiakateofbniTiBida. 
He  Ii  at  prCKni  indeed  a  very  direniag  rompound  of  wnth  and  irotignalton  ; 
whlch^e  impoloilly  discbarva,  in  the  lint  place  againit  myidf  fbr  pmrnodl^  th* 
acciionof  M,  Anioay;  and  in  the  next  uainit  the  people,  fiiiji  ijiwlilll  I'l" 
mudiutii&aionlnbiirepulK."    Ep.  rani,  a  14,  M^m.  8.  16. 
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oppositepartygreatlyincensedagainsthini.hadleflthe  Varor 

city  before  tbe  expiration  of  his  office.  703. 

MarkAntony'succecdedhiminthetribunateonthe  '•*'•'"'• 

'  •  Dt.  HtddletoQ  bu  collected,  from  Cicero'*  midogi,  tbc  hiHory  of  M.  I^uli^' 
Antimy's  Lib  to  Ihe  commmcenieiil  of  the  civil  wua;  uid  ibe  rada  irill  illow  """"P' 
idc  10  tmucribe  ihis  uliclc  fiom  (hu  inleUigent  hiilonao. 

"  M.  AntoDf,  wbo  DOW  begu  to  make  a  flgnie  io  the  afftin  of  Rome,  vM  o( 
an  ancient  and  Boble  eitntclion;  the  gnmdaon  of  thai  celebrated  naleMnan  and 
aralarwbolbai  hialiiein  themasUKiea  of  Hatioa  and  Cinna:  hii  fkibeibad  been 
hononied  witb  one  of  thenuHt  important  commliuona  of  the  republic;  but,  afua 
an  ingloiioua  diaefaaige  of  it,  died  with  the  chaiactcr  of  a  compc,  opptodTc,  ud 
n^aooui  comnwnder.  The  ton,  trained  in  the  discipline  of  luch  a  parent,  whoni 
be  loit  vhen  he  iru  very  young,  launched  out  at  once  into  all  tlie  ixora  of  riot 
arA  debaucheTy,  and  wuted  hii  irbole  paOimany  hetan  he  had  put  on  ibe  man^ 
gown;  ihowing  himself  to  he  the  genuine  Km  of  that  fkth^,  vho  waa  bom,  aa 
Sallust  aya,  to  iquandeT  money,  without  erei  employing  ■  thought  on  butineo, 
till  a  preaent  necenity  urged  him.     Hii  comdy  pciaan,  lively  wit,  inainuating  ' 

•dilreu,  made  young  Cuilo  infinitely  ibnd  of  him ;  >o  that,  in  ipite  of  the  com- 
manda  of  a  aeTere  father,  vho  had  cAen  turned  Antony  out  cd'doiws  aod  faridddes 
him  hia  houK,  be  could  tiot  be  pirrailcd  irilh  to  foiaake  hit  companyi  but  iu[b 
plied  him  with  mmiey  for  bit  frotict  and  amonra,  tilt  he  had  InTolved  himtelf  im 
hianccsuDtinsdebtor  50,OI>0J.  Thia^realtjr  aflUcted  old  Curio;  and  Cicero  waa 
caDed  in  (nheal  the  diatrena  of  ihe  family;  whom  the  ton  entreated,  with  lean  in 
Ilia  eyea,  toincenvde  for  Antony,  aawellai  for  himael^  and  nottuffiT  them  to  be 
parted ;  but  Cicero,  having  prevailed  wiih  the  father  to  make  the  ton  eoay,  by 
dlicbarging  hii  debta,  adviaed  him  to  iniiat  upon  ii  aa  a  condition,  and  Co  enforce 
it  by  hi)  patanial  power,  that  he  thnuld  have  no  farther  cotnmerce  with  Antony^ 
Tht>  Isid  the  fonndatiDD  of  an  early  aTenlon  In  Antony  to  Cicero,  incrciied  itOl 
by  the  papetaal  courie  of  Aniuny's  life,  which  fanuDeliappened  to  throw  among 
Cicero's  invetefate  enemiesi  for,  by  the  second  marriage  oihia  motbo  [Julia,  a 
relation  of  Cfesar'tJ,  he  became  ton-in-lawio  that  Lentuluswho  waaput  to  death 
for  coiupiring  with  Catiline,  by  whom  he  waa  initiated  into  all  the  cabali  of  a 
truloious  faction,  and  infected  with  prindplea  pemidoui  to  the  liberty  of  Rome. 
Torevengt  the  death  of  thit  father  [in-law]  he  attached  himtelf  to  Clodiui;  and 
during  his  tribunate  wai  one  of  theminiiteia  of  all  hit  viotoices;  yeCwu  detected 
■t  the  tame  time  in  some  criminal  intrigue  in  hit  fkmily,  injurious  U>  the  hoooui 
of  his  patron.  From  this  education  in  the  city,  he  went  abroad  to  learn  the  ait  of 
war  under  Oabiniiu,  the  most  profligate  of  idl  geiienJt,"  [Plutardi  telli  us,  that 
Antony  not  being  able  to  endure  the  madaeu  of  Clodiut,  and  apprdientive  of  the 
power  of  hit  enetnio,  withdrew  himteir,  and  retired  into  Oteecc,  where  he  inured 
Ua  body  to  warlike  exerdiet,  and  applied  bit  mind  to  the  amdy  of  eloquencel 
and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  ws*  previikd  upon  by  Oabioius  to  serve 
tmder  him,]  "  who  gave  him  the  command  of  hit  hone  in  Sjria;  where  he  ng- 
naliaed  hia  courage  in  the  restoration  of  king  Ptolemy,  and  aojuired  the  first  taste 
nial  glory,  in  an  expedition  undertaken  against  the  lawi  and  religion  of  hia 


luntry."  (An  expedition  which  Cicero  encouraged  hit  great  and  noble  friend 
iictitulus  Spinihor  to  undertake.]  "  From  Egypt,  iuitead  of  comioa  home,  w^  - 
his  debts  would  not  tuSer  him  to  be  eaiy,  he  went  to  Csaar  into  tiaul,  the  i 


je  of  all  the  ucedy,  the  desperate^  and  the  audadotis:"  [This  is 
Banner  of  repreaentiBgAntCTiy'a  behaviour.  Wat  not  Caaar's  camp  the  school  oF 
military  skill,  and  the  field  of  glory  p  Had  not  Ciaar,  amcmg  hl>  lieutenants,  P. 
Craama,  so  much  extolled  by  Cicero,  Quintut  Cicero,  M.  Brutus,  and  many 
other  officers  of  great  merit :  and  where  could  Antony  iper.d  hia  youth  better  F] 
"  and,  after  some  nay  in  that  province,  bdng  furnished  with  money  and  credit  by 
CB«r,  he  returned  to  tue  fbt  the  qniestorahip. — Ca«ar  recommended  him  ir  ' 


pressing  manner  to  Clcem,  entreating  him  to  aecept  Antony's  lubmiaiion,  and 
pardon  him  what  was  poiI,  and  to  asuat  him  in  his  present  suit:  with  which 
Cicero  readily  complied,  and  obliged  Antony  to  highly  by  it,  that  he  declared  war 
n  (he  forum, 
limietfundet 
a  generosity, 
edcMiuclion 
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Cicero  readily  complied,  and  obliged  Antony  to  highly  by 
presently  against  Clotlius,  whom  he  attacked  with  great  flercsiesa  in  the  forum, 
and  wonld  certainly  have  killed,  If  he  hid  not  found  meana  to  hide  himself  undet 
some  ilairs.  Antony  openly  gaTS  out,  that  he  owed  all  Ihia  10  Cicen'a  generosity, 
to  whom  be  ooold  never  make  ametidi  forbnDaiDJnrieatbutby  the  dcMiueiion 


BOMB 
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10th  of  November,  and  in  alt  bis  zeal  for  Cassar.  He 
was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  his  office,  thaa  be  pro- 
.  posed  tbat  the  two  legiona  taken  from  Csessr  should  be 
seotinto  Syria;  that  all  new  levies  should  be  stopped, 
and  that  all  tboaewho  had  already  given  in  their  names, 
and  taken  the  oath,  should  be  released  from  their  ob- 
ligation,  and  even  be  forbid  to  serve.  On  ^he  £Ist,  he 
made  a  speech  to  the  people,  which  was  a  perpetual  in- 
vective on  Fompey's  conduct  from  his  first  appearance 
in  public,  with  great  complaints  against  the  violent  and 
arbitrary  condemnation  of  citizens,  and  the  terror  of  his 
arms ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  he  read 
Csesar's  letter  to  the  people,  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  in 
which  he  expressed  a  desire  that  both  Porapey  and  he, 
quitting  their  goTemments,anddismissingtheir armies, 
should  submit  to  their  judgment.  According  to  Sue- 
tonius, Plutarch,  and  Appian,  Ceesar  made  other  equi- 
table overtures,  proposing  to  part  immediately  with 
eight  of  his  legions  andTransalpineGaul,  provided  he 
might  keep  two  legions  with  the  Cisalpine  province,  or 
but  one  legion  with  Illyricum  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  till 
he  was  made  consul.  Plutarch  and  Appian  add,  that 
Ponipey  was  satisfied  with  these  conditions,  but  that 
they  were  rejected  by  the  consuls ;  a  circumstance  ex- 
tremely improbable :  for  Pompey,  it  is  certain,  was  as 
averse  to  peace  as  the  most  determined  of  Cesar's  ene< 
mies.  In  an  interview  that  Cicero  had  with  him,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  Pompey  told  him,  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  an  accommodation,  and  that  war  was 
inevitable ;  and,  finding  Cicero  wholly  bent  on  peace, 
he  contrived  to  have  a  second  conference  with  him  at 
Lavemium,  on  the  S7th,  before  he  reached  the  city,  in 


of  fail  SDCDiy  CIodiQL  Bangdiownquastor,  hevenl  batekimmcdiatdftoCniB', 
wilbout  BxpecUng  hii  lot,  or  >  dean  of  iha  aeniits  lo  ^point  him  his  praniuei 
*haK^  tfiougb  he  had  All  imaginable  oppoitunitia  of  acquiring  manej.  jeE,  bj 
■qnindcring,  m  fiul  aa  he  got  il,  be  came  a  iiecoDd  time  empty  and  beggarl;  lo 
Borne,  to  put  in  forihe  iribanUe;  in  which  office,  albr  the  example  of  bis  friend 
Cario^  haniig*aldhiiiuelftoCBar,hens,Ba  Cicero  ca]^  ai  much  ihecauKof 
the  Duafaig  war,  »  Hden  waa  of  Ihat  of  Tniv."  PhiL  2.  21,  33.  MUldL 
p.  et.  ' 
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hopes  to  allay  his  fears,  andto  turn  him  from  the  vaia  Vowof 
project  of  an  accommodation,  which  might  contribute  703. 
to  cool  the  zeal  of  his  friends  in  the  senate.    He  de-  *■  *^  ^ 


dared,  that  there  could  be  no  pacification,  but  such  ^^™^ 
as  was  treacherous  and  dangerous;  and  that,  if  Cassar 
should  resign  the  command  of  his  army,  and  take  the 
consulship,  hewouldthrowtherepublic'into  confusion. 
At  this  time  he  was  even  actually  disposing  of  all  the 
governments ;  and  he  tried  to  engage  Cicero  to  go  to 
Sicily,  though  neither  the  resolution  of  the  senate  nor 
the  orders  of  the  people  had  given  him  any  command 
in  that  quarter.  He  farther  assured  Cicero,  that,  when 
Ctesar  heard  of  the  earnest  and  mighty  preparation* 
that  were  making  against  him,  he  would  throw  up  his 
pretensions  to  the  consulship,  and  stick  by  his  army  and 
government :  "But  supposing  (added  he),  that  Cssar 
should  act  like  a  madman,  and  fly  to  extremities,  I 
should  despise  every  thing  he  could  do,  and  should 
place  an  entire  confidence  in  my  own  and  the  republic's 
forces."'*  "  In  short  (says  Cicero),  though  I  was  fre-  ajaii. 
quentty  checked  by  redecting  on  the  doubtful  events  ' 
of  war,  yet  I  was  made  the  more  easy  when  I  heard  a 
general,  of  nich  courage  and  such  experience  and 
authority,  discoursing,  like  a  statesman,  upon  the  dan- 
gers that  might  attend  an  insincere  accommodation."* 


^TbJtoRiiwMit  oonfidence  betnri  gnal  wnknaw  In  Pompejt,  ai 
riatubrlwiKTadTeuoB*  tOHXauntftiriL  He  Injicd  spsa  Mnuelf 


duiBeroa  J  J  ill,  in  the  beginning  of 
'  maSe  ucri&ca  lo  the  mil  lorhl* 
tnt  of  Italy;  nd,  vhenneappeand 


.-JUbrinpL 

dw  idd  (rftlu  puipla  of  I tdy  I  roc,  hBTii  ^ 

d^  >Mnt  7«H,  in  Cunpanta,  Ihi  whole  counOj 

faeoTcn,  u4 tfascumple  waa  rolloved  by  the  nnt  of  Italy  L 

in  jmblie,  neh  taallitudea  came  forth  lo  lee  hhn,  that  no  place  <vu>u  i»uuuii 

Altai.    Plotarch,  it  may  Ilkewiae  be  obwrred,  has  Infonned  ui,  (batAppiui,  and 

dUMt  vho  brought  him  the   two  le^ona  Ihxn  Qaul,  Toy  much  lililied  Cesar'* 

■ctkiiu  ibere.  Mid  ga>c  out  Mandalow  Tcpans  in  dsoKatlon  o(  hii  honour.  Idling 

Ftaoipcj  that  he  waa  unacquainted  wiib  hia  oon  atiea^  and  repuladan,  if  be  made 

UM  <M' any  odier  fijrcB  aganul  Canv  tilan  ti  is  own ;  ftat  audi  was  Ihe  •oldien' haired 

tDCaai,*DddMft  love  taPoinpey,lbat  they  mnMallcoaieoici  10  Mm  upon  hia  flnt 

ancamice.  Whateretwenllueaateawhidi  raised  inhimao&TOnrableanopinioii 

Mliia  power  sMlaeanll7,<er(ain  it  ii  that  tie  preeeeded  sobras  lo  Uiuh  at  tboae 

who  accmad  10  diMd  the  wat ;  and  Bomebedy  tellbig  him,  that,  ifCoaai  Mennined 

lo  marab  to  Rome,  then  waa  nothing  lo  oppose  Um,  Fompey  anaweicd,  "  Iv 

wbtUrra  pan  «f  lul^  I  stamp  wfih  my  foot,  tbae  irill  rise  up  hgiims." 

•Clc«0|in>lettetioAMiaa»oalhe  subject  of  hia  nuerriew  widi  Fompey  on 
Ihe  lOth  of  December,  wrflM  tfaoa :  "Pempey  said,  tfaM  he  bad  long  percefraS 
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Cawr  it  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the  Mcnaie  to  dUbaiid  hit  anHg,  m^  In  ecu  nf 
r^fiaaJ,  b  diclared  a  publit  taemi/.  The  coimb  and  nther.magiitnUei  are 
•oeited  with  exlraordinarg  pvaeri.  Catarpattei  the  Siibicon  wtAime  l^ion, 
and  ia  Iwo  monthi'  time  makei  hlwueffnuuter  of  ail  Italy, 


C.  Claudius  Mabcellus, 
L.  Lentulus  Ceus, 


'  Consuls, 


Yett  of        On  the  1  st  of  January,*'  Curio  came  to  Rome,  andpro- 
704.      duced  letters  from  Ctesar  to  the  senate,  in  which^  aifter 
^'  *^'  *^'   enumerating  his  many  services  to  the  republic,  and  an- 
^o^.""-    swering  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  he  declared, 
Cai^^B     "that  he  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  command,  if 
r^  l'V    Pompey  should  also  consent  to  that  measure ;  and  that, 
as  there  could  be  uo  safety  for  him  upon  any  other 
terms,  he  would  immediately,  if  his  demand  was  uot 
complied  with,  march  into  Italy,  and  revenge  the  in- 
juries done  to  himself  and  the  commonwealth."  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  tribunes  procured  these 

Cmu  (0  be  aUenKtecl  (Vombiin,  butlud  ncdvtd  averyUlemilinceof  it:  rmthBt 
Hlnlui  cUDD  from  Citsir  k  few  dayit  bcfbie,  uid  did  not  come  to  tat  hitn ;  and^ 
wbcD  Bilbun  promioed  to  bring  Sdpto  sn  iceounl  of  big  buniaen  the  neil  moniiDg 
bcfora  dmy,  Hiiiiua  wu  gone  buk  lo  CGUrm  ihenigbi:  thig  be  ukn  fbckdcax 
proof  of  Casar'iL  rfsoluiion  lo  break  viih  him."  Ad  Att.  7-  *■  Had  tuU  Pompey 
gi*(o  Cosar  aufficieril  proToeUiai]?  If  Cnu  bad  acted  irith  the  pafidioua  inuih 
CCTity  of  Pompey,  it  had  been  an  etfmal  bl^miflh  uptm  bu  chajftoter- 
■  *  The  month,  of  the  Raman  caloidar,  at  this  time,  did  irot  peiftclJy  romtpond 
widi  tboae  of  OUT  Julian  jcsr;  but  tbe  difference  wa<  not  no  great  aa  our  leanicd 
Bishop Uhber baJi made  it.  Annali,  p.  G39.  According  tohim  the  IntofJanuiryof 
thi*  Roman  jeai  anavered  lo  the  22d  of  Oclober  of  tbe  Juliui  year,  M  before 
^Stanl;  sotbatibeautUDiniilmoiithi  were  carried  back  into  tumroer,  aad  ibewinter 
muithi  into  autumn.  It  ia  impossible  to  reconcile  this  vsy  of  reckoning  with  tbe 
osauimous  testimony  of  the  ancient  historians.  And  tbe  ptimale  pietendi  (hMthey 
were  dccrired  by  Ckmu-'s  refannatioti  of  the  calendar.  But  it  ii  alio  ineoMidlabfe 
vilh  the  facts  rdaied  by  them ;  and  it  is  uloniiblng  tlut  Abbi  Mooetult,  Dr.  Mid. 
dleton,  andSl.  Cierier,  who  bale  examined  so  narrowly  iDtaeveryiniiwidMiiwlo 
ibese  times,  did  ool  pcnxive  this  mistake.  Cicero,  mi  leiui  to Tbo,  wboiD  he  bad 
left  sick  beyond  seas,  dated  the  2Sth  of  Jannary,  charges  bim  not  to  uil  during 
witiler:  "  Cave  fettines  aul  mmmiiLas,  ul  sut  mga  But  bieme  nan{^ ;"  ud  be 
adds,  that  he  imaginoi  the  bardviDter  has  prevented  his  lettcn  Awn  nadiing  him  i 
"Neque  enim  meat  puts  ad  te  litteraa  taola  liieme  preferie."  £p.  Fam.  16,  II. 
Could  Ciccni,  then  in  tbe  loutfaeni  parts  of  Italy,  call  the  beginnlag  of  Noiember 
bard  ointer?  No,  he  ipeakt  of  lellers  wriiiin  in  the  end  of  Decembir.  Id  a  leucc 
dated  tbe  Tth  of  April,  ad  Att.  ID.  2.  be  Bay>>,theBwa1h>viscame.  ■' garrula  [hi- 
rundo]  en  adeit,"  or,  the  spring  ii  come.  The  lat  of  April,  therefore,  could  not 
answer  to  any  part  of  the  month  of  January;  it  vu  certainly  Mardi.  The  ingc- 
DtouaM.  de  la  Name,  memlier  e£  the  Royal  Academy  of  Literature  in  Paris,  baa 
ptoired  the  tint  day  ofthisRoman  year  to  be  the  IGih  ofDcoimlKi  of  the  Julian 
year,  which  ia  fifty-five  days  later  than  our  laained  primale. 
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letters  to  be  read ;  but  nothing  could  prevjul  with  the  -  ^^,f„ 
consuls  to  permit  their  contents  to  come  under  the  de-  704. 
liberation  of  the  house :  and  theyproposed  to  debate  on  ^^■*^ 
the  state  of  the  commonwealth.  Lentulus  declared  *^°°°" 
that  he  would  not  be  wanting  to  the  senate  and  the' 
common  cause,  if  they  would  deliver  their  opinionswith 
freedom  and  course  ;  but  that,  if  they  continued  to 
regard  Cffisar,  and  affected  to  court  his  friendship,  he 
would  disclaim  entirely  their  authority.  Scipio,  father- 
in-law  to  Pompey,  spoke  to  the  same  purpose :  he  said  ' 
that  Pompey  was  firmly  bent  not  to  abandon  the  repub- 
lic, if  he  found  the  senators  ready  to  support  htm  :  but 
that  if  they  cooled  or  were  remiss  in  their  resolves,  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  them  to  expect  his  aid,  if  they, 
should  afterward  find  it  necessary  to  apply  for  it.  The 
speech  of  Scipio  was  considered  as  proceeding  from 
Pompey^  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  suburbs.  Others 
proposed  milder  councils.  M.  Marcellusobjectedtoany 
deliberation  on  this  matter  till  troops  were  raised  over 
all  Italy,  and  an  army  got  ready,  under  whose  protec- 
tion the  senate  might  proceed  with  freedom  and  safety 
in  their  debates.  It  was  moved  by  Calidius,  that  Pom- 
pey should  be  sent  to  his  government  of  Spain,  in  order 
to  take  away  all  occasion  of  discord  ;  because  Caesar,  it 
was  said,  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  two  legions,  taken 
from  him,  were  retained  by  Pompey  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  to  be  employed  against  him.  M.Ccellus 
spoke  to  the  same  purpose.  But  they  were  all  severely 
reprimanded  by  the  consul  Lentulus,  who  expresslyre- 
fused  toputCalidius's  motion  to  the  vote:  audM.  Mar- 
celtus,  awed  by  the  consul's  rebuke,  retracted  what  he 
had  said.  Thus  the  clamours  of  Lentulus,  the  dread  of 
an  army  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  the  menaces  of  Pom- 
pey'sfriends,iDtimidatingthegreatest  part  oflhe  senate, 
it  was  carried,  though  with  great  difficulty,  that  Cffisar 
should  be  ordere<l  to  disband  his  army  before  a  certain 
day  then  6xed  j  and  that,  in  case  of  disobedience,  he 
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Yeu  of   tboM  he  declared  an  enemy  to  the  repabjic     This  is 

''704°  Cwsar's  aceount,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  true  one,  from 
P-^**-  the  conduct  of  the  senate  in  the  last  year,  and  from 
40M  con.    Cicero's  letters.'    The  boasted  advantage  of  Pompey's 
having  thesupport  of  the  senate  must  be  considered,  of 
consequence,  as  nothii^  more  than  a  fair  appearance ; 
and  was  in  reality  a  new  infrtngement  of  the  liberty 
of  his  country,  since  it  was  procured  bytbe  most  illegal 
and  tyrannical  means. 
Cm  de  M.  Antcmy  and  Q.  Cassias,  tribunes  of  the  people, 

Cotn-LK  put  their  negatire  oo  the  decree  of  the  senate;  but 
their  prerogatiTe  was  disputed,  and  a  debate  ensued, 
in  the  course  ofwhich  many  severe  speeches  were  made 
gainst  them.  He  who  spoke  with  the  greatest  warmth 
wd  passion  was  most  applauded  by  the  Pompeian  fac- 
tion. The  assembly  brc^e  up  without  coming  to  any 
determination ;  and  Pompey,  in  the  eveningr  sent  for 
all  those  who  were  of  hb  party,  and  commended  the 
forward,  and  reproved  and  animated  the  more  mode- 
rate. Multitudes  of  veterans,  who  had  formerly  served 
under  him,  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts,  allured  by 
the  expectaticHi  of  rewards  and  dignities :  and  a  great 
number  of  officers  belonging  to  the  l^ons  lately  re- 
turtked  by  Caesar  had  likewise  orders  to  attend  him. 
The  city  was  filled  with  troops. 
Ibid.  The  contest  between  the  consuls  and  the  tribunes 

was  renewed  the  following  days,  and  continued  till  the 

•Heirrttralo  Atlicuiin  Ihetnd  of  December:  *<  I  un  dmflf  moR  mpprebaiuTe 
of  tbB  publk  camiBotiaiu,  for  ev*nouipBtri*tiai*>HKiaiiiaoimDDi  uthej  aught 
to  be;  bow  mwij'  kniahu,  bov  muij  aenalon  haie  t  aeea,Tbo  faire  bitMj  in- 
reighol  ^oinsl  itw  VDolt  ot  Pomptj'i  conduct,  ud  nptaaiij  the  niMaioiuUs 
joumc;  he  bu  uadeRakcn  P"  AdAlt.L7-0-  [Thiajounicy  wMpiobably  togiTC 
dtrectians  for  (he  nliing  i^tiDopt.]  Ibid.  t.    "  I  am  in  gmt  concern  about  ihe 

Sblie,  BDT  hm  I  hitbeno  found  >  man,  nbo  did  not  ttuak  it  beCler  is  yiM  ta 
!«ar  all  be  demands,  than  enter  upon  a  dfil  war."  Ctceio  bimMlf  vu  of  the 
ame opinlott,  as  bededamla  the aamc  letter:  "You  will  ukox  them,  what  we 
my  real  aentiments  ?  Why,  (rulf,  they  are  not  the  ibbic  with  mjwoFda.  My  aenii- 
mniti  ate,  that  any  emeeailcin  ia  pnftimUe  ta  a  ciTil  war :  but  I  wOl  talk,  uid  tba* 
too  ftam  DO  aBtvilB  notlTe,  in  th*  lame  slmin  that  Pompey  doe>-  Far  indeed  it 
would  be  of  the  woiat  nmaeqaeoce  to  the  pul>lic,  and  particularly  unbecming  io 
me,  •honld  I  dWet  Aom  Pnnpey  K  tbii  iaportain  junctore."     Uabeeoauog  t« 

Kik  bit  teal  KDtiiDeDts,  and  to  adTiw  what  be  thought  wm  for  the  public  good  I 
B,  It  nuM  be  conftned,  h  a  itrj  Mange  nonUty. 
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serenth,  during  which  time  Piso,  the  censor,  fttfaer-in-    v^r  «r 
law  to  Cesar,  and  L.  Rosdiu,  the  pnetor,  who  had     tm. 
served  ooder  Ctesar  in  Gad,  offered  to  go  to  him  and  "•"-**• 
acquaint  him  with  the  Oate  of  a£&irs,  demanding  only  "?^^ 
six  days  for  that  purpose.     OChrai  proposed  to  send 
deputies  to  him:  but  all  these  pn^Kuala  were  rejected 
by  the  omsnU,  and  by  Scipio,  Cato,  and  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  aristotrstical  faction.    The  tribones  were  threat- 
ened, or,  accordii^  to  Appian,'  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  house:  and  the  senate  had  reconrse  to  that  decree^ 
which  was  never  used  but  in  the  greatest  extremity,  that 
the  consuls,  pnetors,  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  the  pro- 
consuls that  were  near  Home,  diould  take  care  that  the 
commonwealth  received  do  detriment.'    Antony  and 
Caflsiaslefttbecityehatsamenighttdisguisedlikeslaves, 
in  a  hired  carriage,  and  stopped  not  till  they  got  to  Ri- 
mini.   Curio  and  M.  Ccelius  soon  followed  them. 

Thefollowing  days  the  senate  assembled  without  the  cn.  de 
dty,whereFompeyconiirmed  every  thing  he  had  b^ore  ^^^^^  j^  |'_ 
intimated  by  the  mouth  of  Scipio:  he  applauded  the 
resolution  and  courage  of  the  senators,  and  acquainted 
them,  that  he  had  ten  legions  already  in  arms,  and  was 
bewdea  well  informed  that  Catar's  troops  were  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  their  general,  and  had  even  refused 
to  support  and  follow  him.  It  was  then  proposed  that 
troops  should  be  raised  all  over  Italy ;  that  Pompey 

'AppUn  Mi^  "  diat  Maxclhii  md  LnHulat  otdcnd  AdIoij'  and  Cunni  t6 
Uvie  ifae  tcBMle,  lot  no  ngvd  ibould  be  hid  lo  llieli  dbiut]>  i  tint  Antony,  1*^ 
tag  from  hij  box  in  great  n^  InTcJied  the  faith  of  At  godi  and  men,  uid  U. 
mentcd  that  ui  au  tbont;,  whieh  bad  bcenUtbeno  held  ucTcd,  w»  DO  loDgo  ft  K. 
etirity;  and  that  those  who  prapoKil  salutary  ulrice  wereiltiven  out  uf  ibe  wnaie, 
M  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  muider  w  aatae  •ifaor  edme ;  that,  afiei  pnmoundng 
these  words,  he  inilanlly  departed  in  a  fury,  foretelling,  in  a  prophetic  ittilD,  the 
wan,  proacriplions,  baniihmHita,  and  confisaitionii,  with  whidi  the  city  was 
thieatened,  anil  maklog  bonid  iiiiprKatiani  agaisM  lh«e  who  were  the  cittue  of  all 
■■---  -  '--'  •'  On  the  conlnuy,  Cicero,  in  a  Inter  to  Tiro,  datci  the  12 ih  of 
-■--  "Cutio,  in  conjimelian  viib  Q.  Cuaki*  and  H.Antoiiy, 
"    'jeing  offered  la   '         ■"  ' '  ' 

_i  immed'     '~ 
K  pTEton,  and  the  □ 


Cmar.    Ther  Mok  this  Mep  immediately  after  the  senate  bad  given  in  charge  to 
the  consuh,  Uk  piEton,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  together  with  those  of 
re  Invested  wim  proconnulu'  power,  to  tilie  care  or  the  inteveat  of  the 


Rinblk^"   Ep.Fain.ia  II.  Mclm.  7- 1- 

I  Id.  Jan.  or  the  7(h  of  January:  the  28ih  of  October,  accocdiiig  to  Bitbop 
lUter,  but  rathn  the  12th  of  Demnber. 
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Yw  or   should  be  supplied  with  money  out  of  the  public  trea- 
704.      sury;  that  Faustus  Sylla  should  be  sent  pro-prsetor  to 
■  ^*^-*^  Mauritania;  and  that  King  Juba  should  have  the  title 
wuooo.   ofkingaDdallytothepeopleofRome.  Marcellua, the 
^      consul,  opposed  the  last  of  these  motions,  and  Philip- 
pus,  tribune  of  the  people,  would  not  agree  to  the  pro- 
prsetorship  of  Sylla.  The  other  motions  were  approved 
of.  The  aflBiir  of  the  provinces,  two  of  which  were  con- 
sular, and  the  rest  pnetorian,  came  next  to  be  can- 
vassed.   Syria  was  allotted  to  Scipio,  and  Transalpine 
Gaul  to  L.  Domitius.  To  the  praetorian  provinces  go- 
vernors were  assigned  without  the  privity  or  approba- 
tion of  the  people,  and  they  instantly  departed  for  their 
Ep.  Fno.    ieveral  commands.    Thus  war  was  in  effect  declared 
^!^7.(k  against  Cesar ;  and  measures  were  taken  to  arm  the 
whole  empire  in  order  to  crush  him.    The  Pompeians 
flattered  themselves  that,  before  Csssr  could  draw  his 
forces  together  from  the  several  quartersof  Gaul  where 
they  were  quartered,  Porapey  would  have  a  consider- 
able army  on  foot,  with  which  be  might  possess  himself 
of  the  principal  parts  of  Italy,  obstruct  his  access  to 
Rome,  and  hold  him  continually  employed,  till  the 
army  from  Spain,  consisting  of  6ve  legions  under  the 
command  of  Afranius,  Petreius,  and  Varnr,  came  up 
Dpon  his  rear,  to  complete  his  overthrow.     They  did 
not  doubt  but  he  would  be  deserted  by  great  numbers 
of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  that  the  two  Gauls 
would  rise  against  him ;  every  part  of  those  provinces, 
excepting  only  the  colonies  beyond  the  Po,  being 
thought  utterly  averse  to  him. 

Cicero  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  4th  of  January,  with 
all  the  pomp  of  his  proconsular  and  imperatorial  dig- 
nity: and,  in  this  disordered  state  of  the  city,  he  soli- 
cited a  decree  for  his  triumph,  to  which,  as  he  informs 
Bp.  p«n.  us,  in  a  letter  to  Tiro,  "  the  senate,  in  a  very  full  house, 
Mdm.'  7.1.  immediately  consented :  but  that  the  consul  Lentulus, 
in  order  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  greater  share  in  con- 
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ferring  this  bonour,  told  them,  that  he  would  propose  it  Vw  or 
himself  in  proper  fonD  as  soon  as  he  should  hare  de-  701. 
spatched  the  affairs  that  were  necessary  in  the  present  _ 


conjuncture."  In  the  same  letter,  which  is  dated  the  «od  aw- 
ISth  of  January,  he  adds,  "  I  am  unhappily  fallen  into 
the  very  midst  of  public  dissension,  or  rather,  indeed,  I 
find  myself  surrounded  with  the  flames  of  a  civil  war. 
It  was  my  earnest  desire  to  have  composed  these  dan- 
gerous ferments :  and  I  probably  might,  if  the  passions 
of  some  in  both  parties,  who  are  equally  et^;er  for  war,    . 

had  not  rendered  my  endeavours  ineffectual. We 

are  raising  forces  with  all  possible  diligence,  under  the 
authority  and  with  the  assistance  of  Fompey :  who  now 
begins,  somewhat  too  late,  I  fear,  to  be  apprehensive  of 

Caesar's  power. 1  act  with  great  moderation:  and 

this  conduct  renders  my  influence  with  both  parties  so 
much  the  stronger.    The  several  districts  of  Italy  are 
assigned  to  our  respective  protections:  and  Capua  is 
the  department  I  have  taken  for  mine."    And  in  a  . 
tetter  dated  the  29th  of  January,  he  observes,  "  It  has  ^  F«m. 
been  the  perpetual  purpose  of  all  my  speeches,  myudm.7.fi. 
votes,  and  my  actions,  ever  since  I  returned  to  Rome, 
to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  but  an  invincible 
rage  for  war  had  unaccountably  seized  not  only  the 
enemies,  but  even  those  who  are  esteemed  the  friends 
of  the  commonwealth }  and  it  was  in  vain  I  remon- 
'strated  that  nothing  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a 

civil  war. Upon  my  return  to  Rome,  it  was  too  Bp.  Tin. 

iate  to  enforce  my  pacific  sentiments:  I  was  wholly  Mthn. 
unsupported  in  my  opinion,  and  not  only  found  my-  '•  "■ 
self  among  a  set  of  men,  who  were  madly  inflamed 
with  a  thirst  of  war,  but  was  considered  likewise  as 
one,  who,  by  a  long  absence,  was  quite  unacquainted 
with  the  true  state  of  the  commonwealth."'' 

Cffisar  was  at  Ravenna  when  he  received  the  first  in- 

.  '  It  i)  TNDufcable  Ihit  Ciceio,  In  hii  iMlcr  to  Tiro,  tsllu  of  hii  isflucnct  with 
bodi  putica,  Md  tbM  hm  be  compbk*  of  hia  beiiif  louU;.  din^uihd. 
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Yorof   telligeneeoftbeproceediDgsagtinstfann.  Heassembled 
7M.      hit  troops,  and  acquainted  tbem  with  the  grateful  re- 
^*^"*^  quital  which  his  long  and  glorioue  gervice*  had  met  with 
*<^  «*^   fi-om  the  senate.    In  his  speech,  he  insisted  on  notlung 
ao  rauch  as  the  violation  of  the  tribunitiaD  power  ia  the 
persons  of  Anton^and  Caseius.    He  complained  of  the 
innovation  introduced  into  the  commonwealth,  which 
checked,  by  the  terror  of  arms,  the  authority  of  the  tri- 
On.  ie      bunes^  be  said, "  that  Sylla,  who  had  made  it  his  busi- 
Com'.  L  i'.    ness  to  humble,  and  almost  annihilate  that  magistracy, 
had  yet  left  it  the  liberty  of  opposition-,  but  that  Pom- 
pey,  who  valued  himself  for  having  restored  it  to  all  its 
prerogatives,  deprived  it  now  of  that  privilege  which  it 
had  always  enjoyed."  His  officers  and  soldiers  having 
testified  their  readiness  to  defend  him  and  the  tribunes, 
he  sent  dequtches  to  his  lieutenants  in  Gaul  to  quit 
their  winter-quarters  and  come  to  him  with  all  expedi- 
tion ;  and  he  himself  entered  immediately  upon  action, 
and  marched  to  Arimioum.    There  he  found  Antony 
MidCassius,  whom  he  produced  in  the  servile  disguise 
they  had  been  forced  to  put  on  for  their  security :  and 
the  sight  of  them  greatly  exa^rated  the  soldiers,  who 
made  fresh  protestations  to  their  general,  that  they 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  should  think  proper  to 
lead  them.' 


u  (Id  VU.  Co.  c  31.)  nieBtiimi  wnal  putUnluv  wiida  I  lu*e  uol 
duniglitwoiOij  ofbdBg  inaertcd  into  tbe  text  of  this  biauiry.  He  Hjt,  "ihsl,  t» 
MOD  as  Cnnt  wu  informed  ihmt  At  inleipoiltloii  of  tbe  trjbfann  had  beta  ora. 
nUfd,  and  thu  the;  IhemKl vet  had  been  fwcad  (o  IHC  IhantelTa  br  tti^li  hi  pri. 
ntel;  deapaiched  ■wa)'  tome  batlaliaiu:  and,  lo  prevent  anyBiupidon  of  hii  de. 
dpi,  he  Muodcd  u  a  public  itioir,  and  eumineddie  imddcrfaachoBlfirglBiJiar 
ton,  which  be  intemled  to  build;  and  sat  down  to  table  with  hit  friciidi  is  uniml: 
liial  alts  uuuM,  having  uu«d  niuki  Ironi  ■  ncighbpnting  iDitl  id  be  put  to  hil 
chalie,  he  set  out  with  all  potaible  leaay  and  a  tmall  retiuuei  but,  hit  bghn 
going  out,  be  lott  hit  vbj,  and  wandered  a  long  time  in  the  duV,  till,  meeting  at 
break  ofdaj  with  a  guide,  he  got  on  foot  thmugh  aain*  tumair  pMin  into  the  mti 
•gain,  and  came  up  with  hit  troops  on  the  banka  of  the  RubicoD,  whidi  was  t)w 
boKBiUij  of hli  pioviiicei  aoJ  ibat  there  be  leuiained  aileot  and  penaive  fin  lOBW 
time,  muling  mi  the  greatnoa  of  bis  attempt;  then,  turning  to  those  about  bitn, 
'WeiDa;  itili  retreat  (said  he);  but  if  we  pan  this  little  bndgt,  we  oiual  put 
alltollwdeeiiiotiofl^iwad.' "  CnaiaiBiiianaDodik^ofaU  tbia.  Tbeftnat 
•eerccj  ao  much  inEisted  on  could  serve  no  purpose;  nor  it  it  dmaisteni  vrith 
Castar's  ipeech  to  hit  soldien  at  Ravetma.  His  hesitation  on  tbe  banks  of  the 
Itubioon  i*  quite  ridicoloui:  his  datetmination  had  beea  laktn  lo^  bdxe,  and 
li>deed  wtt  Qot  &*et  but  let  ua  piveead  wi&  diit  curlmi  iuinl!T» 
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Cffisor,  sensible  of wh^  importuiee  celerity  was  ia  his  vw  at 
present  situation,  to  prevent  the  eSbrts  of  his  enemies,  704. ' 
gnd  to  raise  the  courage  of  his  friends,  did  not  lose  a  _^*^-'''- 


moment,  but  sent  M.  Antony  with  five  cohorts  to  seize  *'^,''*' 
Aretimn,  and  other  officers  to  secure  Pisaurum,  Fanum,  ai*™, 
and  Ancona,  while  he  himself  remained  at  Ariminum  to  I**™- 
lerytroops.  And,  being  infoimed  that  the  prffitorTber- 
mua  had  entered  Iguvium  with  five  cohorts,  and  was  EagaUo. 
endeavouring  to  fortify  the  town,  whose  inhabitants  he 
knew  to  be  well  inclined  to  his  interest,  he  detached  in- 
stantly Curio  to  oppose  him  with  throe  cohorts,  drawn 
(torn  the  towns  he  bad  already  got  possession  of.  Ther- 
mos l^  the  place  on  Curio's  ^proach,  and  was  deserted 
by  his  soldiers  in  his  retreat.    Attius  Varus  also,  who 
commaoded  in  Auximum,  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  Omo. 
en  account  of  the  disafiection  of  the  townsmen  to  his 
cause,  and,  being  attacked  in  his  retreat,  y/aa  hkewise 
deserted  by  his  troops,  part  of  which  went  to  their 
homes,  and  the  rest  joined  themselves  to  Caesar. 

The  first  report  of  this  march  towards  Rome  struck 
tbemi^strates  widi  such  a  panic,  that  they  precipitately 
came  to  the  shameful  resolution  of  forsaking  the  city. 
Pompey  had  treated  with  contempt  the  menaces  of  his 
rival,  but  it  plainly  appeared  that  he  was  utterly  UQpre< 
pared  to  oppose  him.  Instead  of  marching  towardsC«< 
sar,  and  taking  the  command  of  the  troops  cantoned  in 
Ficenum  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  he  withdrew 

«W1ilbtCB*uiraadmuniDgBt»Btluinmller,  Bmni  of  «n  eitnadkui;  iln 

■Dd  thape  ^peaiEd  of  ft  luddED,  titlit^  bj  ifa*  river,  and  plkjing  on  ■  runl  Sute, 
The  Dovdt;  of  the  right  drew  (ognher  ■  gnu  cauij  of  die  vMia*,  and  rniong 
tbe  RSE  a  cmmpcta,  liom  shorn  ibe  extnotdiiui;  duo  mtxcbiaf  Ibe  tnunpe^ 
leaped  into  tbe  water,  and  K>undin«  a  charge,  went  over  to  the  otber  aide  ;  upon 
-rUeh  Caaar,  without  taiAa!  csaatdaadou,  oootd  dte  iItct,  crjing  out  alaui], 
Let  lu  go  ohere  Ibe  goda  w  icmarkabl}'  call  ua,  and  when  (be  fiuj  of  oui 


The  lame  bittorian  adda,  "  and  accoi^Dglj,  paiaing  the  rinr  with  hia  am;, 
„ji — ; t-.i  ...-.^L if  ihe  people,  he,  r"- ~  *-= "^' 


(Demtea  driTca  ui :  the  lot 

The  iame  bittorian  add.,      ^ _...  _ 

and  haTing  received  the  tribunes  of  ihe  people,  he,  with  tean  in  hia  eyea, 
dol^  lorn  Bwar&om  tui  brmH,IiiiploKd  the  ptolcctiODaftheaoldisrs.''  Could 
Cmar  be  igQonat  of  the  attachment  of  hit  aoldien  to  bim  t  Bad  the;  not  fol- 
lowed hbn  vidi  an  eatiic  eanOieatK  tor  nine  jea»  t  Had  ba  nnt  rtidrrrd  )tiin> 
•elf  to  them  bf  the  unwearied  care  be  llad  lakeo  of  their  aubaiitMce,  and  by  hia 
magnificent  pieaenta  ?  Did  not  both  Ibe  aoldlcra  and  officen  ground  the  bt^ea  of 
tb£  fortune*  upMiMagcnetoaitrwid  pioUctianF 
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ROME 

704, 
B.C.4a 


ROMR  ^°  ***^  '""  legions  near  CapuR,  whither  he  waa  won 
foUovred  by  the  consuls  and  the  chief  senators  of  his 
_  faction.  Cssar  affirms  that  their  consternation  was 
so  great,  that  when  the  consul  Lentulus  came  to  the 
treasury  to  deliver  out  the  money  to  Pompey,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  he  scarce  waited 
the  opening  of  the  inner  door,  but  hastily  lefl  the  place, 
upon  a  false  rumour  that  Csesar  was  approaching,  and 
that  some  of  his  cavalry  were  already  in  view.  How- 
ever, Pompeysent  orders  to  the  commanders  i  n  the  north 
of  Italy,  to  stop  Cesar's  prioress  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  Lentulus  Spinther  threw  himself  into  Asculum, 
a  town  of  Picenum,  with  teu  cohorts,  while  at  the  same 
time  L.  Domitius  took  possession  of  CorBnium,  a 
strong  town  in  the  country  of  the  Peliani,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennine,  on  the  Adriatic  side,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  stand  till  Pompey  could  come  up. 
'  At  Capua,  the  consuls  took  courage,  and  began  to 
renew  their  levies  in  the  surrounding  colonies.  This 
town  had  alwaysbeen  the  common  seminary  or  place  for 
educating  gladiators  for  the  great  men  of  Rome ;  and 
there  Cssar  had  a  famous  school  of  them  at  this  tune, 
which  he  had  long  maintained  under  the  best  masters, 
for  the  occasions  of  his  public  showsin  the  city.  And,  as 
they  were  verynumerous  and  well  furnished  with  arms,, 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  would  break 
out,  and  make  some  attempt  in  favour  of  their  master, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  might  be  of  dan- 
gerous consequence.  Pompey,  therefore,  we  are  told; 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  them  out  of  their  school, 
and  to  distribute  them  among  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  assigning  two  to  each  master  of  a  family, 
by  which  he  secured  them  from  doing  any  mischief 
But  Cfesar's  account  is  very  different ;  he  tells  us, 
"  That  Lentulus  summoned  the  gladiators  into  the  fo- 
rum,gavethemtheii-liberty,fumishedthemwith  horses, 
and  commanded  them  to  follow  him :  but,  being  admo- 
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nished  by  bis  friends  that  this  step' was  unanimously     Vnror 
condemned,  he  dispersed  them  into  the  neighbouring  ^^^_  ^ 
towns  ofCampania,  to  keep  garrison  there."  It  is  pro-   b-c.48. 
tuble  that  Lentulus  had  rashly  employed,  or  thought  403d  con. 
of  employing,  the  gladiators,  in  the  manner  here  men-  ""^'P' 
doned,  tuit  tbatPompey,  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of 
arming  slaresagainst  theirmaster,  had  disposed  ofthem 
as  we  hare  just  now  related.^ 

While  preparations  were  thus  making  on  the  side  of 
Pompey,  and  while  Csesar  was  pushing  on  the  war  with 
incredible  vigour,  messages  were  sent  by  the  two  gcne- 
rd>  to  each  other  concerning  an  accommodation.  Be- 
foreCsesarleftAriminum,  young  L.  Caesar,  whose  father 
was  one  of  his  lieutenants,  came  to  him,  and  told  him, 
that  he  w(u  empowered  to  inform  him,  "  That  Pompey 
was  desirous  of  clearing  himself  to  Ceesar,  lest  he  might 
interpret  those  actions  as  designed  to  affivnthim,  which 
had  no  other  aim  but  the  good  of  the  commonwealth ; 
theadvantageofwhich  it  was  Pompe/sconstant  maxim 
to  prefer  to  any  private  interest ;  and  that  Caesar,  in  the 
opinion  of  Pompey,  should  sacrifice  his  passion  and  re- 
sentment to  the  same  noble  motive,  and  not  prejudice 
his  country  by  pushing  too  far  his  resentment  against 
bis  private  enemies."  The  prictor  Roscius,  who  had  a 
commission  of  the  like  nature  from  Pompey,  joined  like- 
wise in  the  negotiation.  Cffisar  made  answer,  "  That 
theinterestofthecommonwealth  had  alwaysbeen  dearer 
tb  him  than  life;  and  that,  though  he  could  not  help 
being  alarmed  at  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  who  had 
frustrated  the  good  intentions  of  the  Roman  people  in 
his  favour,  by  cutting  offsix  months  from  his  command, 
arid  obliging  him  to  return  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  con- 

!■  It  appmi&Diiialettaaf  Cicero  toAnleuJ,  ihM,  Id  icUrion  to  theae  slsdu- 
ton,  there  vcretwodifiinntRpomktdlffisrEm  timet:  "I  wu inislnfiinned  (uyi 
be)  n  to  what  I  wiots  to  700,  upon  the  Miength  of  TorquMDi'i  inlelllpnee,  with 
ngud  to  Cau'a(tIadiaton>tC>{]aii  foTPatnpcrhMquiiteradthemray  jsdi. 
ciomlr  ■tnoDs  the  iDhabitwli,  two  to  eadi  fiHntly.  There  were  COOO,  nd  thev 
threaleaeil  to  break  out.  Thia  waaameasungieadjIbTtfaewniccoftbepablic. ' 
AdAtt.7-U.  I  cuDot  think  th«e  could  be  SOOOgladiitonb  oneaiJiool;per- 
faapa  tboe  nuf  be  an  enoi  in  tbe  Dnmber. 

VOL.  V.  E  E 
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V  w  of  Bulship,  be  had  yet,  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  patiently 
704.  submitted  to  this  assaalt  upon  his  honour.  That  his 
^'^•*'-  proposal  of  disbanding  the  armies,  on  both  udes,  which 
<0M  coo.  be  bad  made  in  his  letter  to  the  senate,  had  been  re- 
jected ;  and  that  new  levies  were  making  all  over  Italy. 
That  the  two  legions,  which  had  been  taken  from  him 
under  the  pretence  of  the  Parthian  war,  were  still  re- 
tained in  the  service  of  his  en«nies}  and  that  the  whole 
state  was  in  arms.  That  all  this  aimed  evidently  at  his 
destruction :  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  was  ready  to 
agree  toanypropo8al,andexpo8ehimselftoanydanger, 
ibrthe  sakeofhiscountry.  LetPompey  [hecontinued3 
go  to  his  government :  let  all  the  armies  be  disbanded : 
let  every  one  throughout  Italy  lay  down  bis  arms :  let 
every  thing  that  participates  of  terror  and  force  be  re- 
moved :  let  the  elections  of  magistrates  be  made  with 
perfect  fre^om :  and  let  the  republic  be  administered 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  people.  And,  the 
better  to  settle  ^1  these  articles,  and  in  order  to  coiro* 
borate  them  with  an  oath,  let  Pompey  himself  draw 
nearer,  or  buSst  Ctesar  to  approach  him ;  as  all  differ- 
ences maymost  easily  be  determined  by  a  conference."* 

Ep  Pim.         1  Gccni,  in  >  ktUr  to  Ttni,  dated  die  3tHli  of  Jmnur,  dni  >  quhe  diKnat 
I&  13.  1(011101  ofC^ui'ipropoult,  obich  ii  fbllawed  b;  Dr.  MidJletafi:  "Cbht  ure- 

Meloi.  7-fi-  poncd  to  havs  <rffind  ni  [finalur  condilionti]  ihc  foDowiag  cntHlidoiiB :  In  the 


(be  aim;  we  bive  ralsetlatull  be  dUbanded,  and  our  garruom  etacnated.    Uj 
..       L ,  ..  ..  J.,-  jjuplheFatlherOaulinlBih  "^  -'     '"    ^ 

le  of  Cwuidiiu  Noniaoui;  llii 


Ihe  Fulher  Gaul  into  the  handi  of  L.  DoT 
[^wuidiiu  Noniaoui;  lli 
Iheae  prarineca  hate  been  reniectiTelj  aUoOed.  He  fanbs  atpgt*  to  naifn  bia 
Tighl  of  luing  fbi  the  oawutinip  in  hii  ab*eiice,*ad  ii  willing  to  letnmta  Roma, 
Id  Older  to  appear  a*  a  candidate  in  the  n^lu  foim.  M'e  han  accrpud  these 
propodliaoa,  ptoTldedhe  wilbdram  bia  fiicet*  fram  the  seTenltDwni  he  baa  takes, 
that  the  acnate  may  aucmble  at  Rome  in  order  to  pua  a  decree  for  that  porpaee. 
irhaihonld  think  proper  10  comply  with  ihb  ptopoaal,  then  ait  hopes  of  pan*  ; 

not  indeed  of  a  Tciy '^ " -.>---. . 1 _.    __ 

thing  i>  pcefinble  to 


to  hii  overtuna,  we  an  prepared  fbc  an  auagtmcDti  bat  an  engq 
Caaar,  after  haiing  Incurrea  the  nneial  odiuoi  of  retracUii<  Idi  oi 
win  icaree  ba  aide  (o  untaiD."  it  la  not  at  all  probable  that  On 
baeaun  be  Would  tlneby  fasn  gireo  Un 
,  waa  cMtet  in  infonncd,  or  L.  Cnm  i 
thii,  aecoiding  tn  Dion  CaMiu*,  wm  n 
I  Cieeio'i  letten  to  Aldau,  coDCersIng  i 
le  diiaaneable  to  the  reador,  who  may  tt 
HA  I  hangina  the  prdeTenca: 
itama  on  iIk  S3d  of  JaanBiy,  In  Ifae  inOf 


11  probable  that  CwMt  ma^  dw 
pnposalalwniDenilaaedi  baeaunlic  Would  tbtRbylWTegiTeohiniadfnp  to  hk 
cDaniea.  Cicno,  dwrlbR,  waa  cMtet  m  infonncd,  or  L.  Cnm  added  to  what 
f^nar  had  piopoaed :  nod  thii,  aecoiding  tn  Dion  Caaiu*,  wm  really  the  ai& 
Tha  foUowbig  estncta  rnm  Cieeio'i  letten  to  Aldau,  coneerslng  tfai*  whole  ar 

Rotlation,  cannot,  I  think,  bedi •-'-  "  -'-  -"■ •- -'- 

with  Cbsb's  relation,  to  whidi  „  ... 

**I(aw  L.  Cant  at  Miotama  on  the  S3d  of  JaanBiy,  in  Ifae  rooniir^.     Hii 
npa  of  auid,  for  I  amnot  caD  him  a  man,  *M  dulled  witb  pi^poal^oD*  «o  ifaMttd, 
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L.  Caesar  and  Roectus,  having  received  this  answer,  ^'?^ 
departed  for  Capua,  near  which  place  they  found  Poni'      704. 

Am  I  Imagine  Caau  dMigned  dwm  u  a  ridicule  upon  all  negotiitiaiu,  ayttiiilf 

M  h«  g>Te  K)  tmnctailt  ■  coDmoiidoa  to  ao  JDeaoaiaMe  ■  tralnre.    I  caooM  40M  eaa- 
acnmnt  for  hii  conduct  an^odierwaj,uiiIcu  (which  may  pauiblj  be  llie  cam)  ttua  miAlji. 
«DTOj  haa  calclud  ap  mDe  landom  erpnaaiDai  af  Caaai,  and  coDToUd  than  low 
acommiaaioafoThimMlf."  AdAtt?' 13.  Oalhiie'a  traniL  It  k  plalo,  dial  L. 
C«Mi  did  not  endafD  U*  commbsiini  10  Cicero  on  ihe  S3d,  as  Cieero  nplained  it 
■li  dafi  aftn  loTinv,  or  Cicero  would  not  bare  tnaUd  ilwith  aadi  coottoipt. 

■*Oa  the  23d,  L.  CBiar  delirned  Catai'i  pTDpOiala  to  Pomiwy,  while  be  waa 
■1  Tbeaanm  widi  the  eoMnlb  Thalvma  wBt^pondof.saaiiiditini  tliathe 
ahould  withdraw  hit  tioopaftom  all  tbeplacc^  not  within biiowDgdTieniniait,  that 
he  had  (died.  If  be  wooU  do  that,  it  waa  agreed  that  we  ihould  retnni  ui  Boma, 
and  thai  the  icxiate  ahmild  latUV  (he  ticaty.  At  pceacnt  I  am  fn  hope*  we  elull 
hare  peace  ]  beeanie  Cntai  thinVa  he  hat  gone  too  ftr,  and  Pompey  that  hit  aimj 
iaIoawMk."    Ad  Au.  7.  1^  {dated  tbeSMi.] 


CMaiwDolddnwoffhiaiiaopiaiidHandtatbetarniihehadpn^Kiaed.  Fa<raaiua 
waa  the  onlr  man  whoezprcaacdhiadiillfce  of  big  impoiing  teran  apooni;  bnthe 
-HTciy  little  regarded  is  die  meeting,  (beCatnhimirif  would  now  latbir  comply 
~~  "-'".  He  dedarea,  howenr,  uiat  be  intendi  to  be  pieaeDt  in  the  Mniu^ 
n  afi^  be  wfll  do  gieat  hut We  hate  hen  gieal  Tuleiy  of  opl' 


a  Bf^U    He  "dedarea,  howercr,  Diat  be  intaidi  to  be  pieaeDt  in  the  icnil^ 

en,lBnafi^  be  wfll  do  gieat  hut WehatehengiealTaileiyofo  ' 

nione  aa  to  public  matten.    It  it  gcneraDj  im^ined  that  Caw  will  not  ttand 
Uapiqnaakiwhldihela  tbongfat  to baTe  made  to dimtns  IVam  makingtbei 

dlatbewm 

the  condntion  of  ihlt  tcate  will  be  let*  goi 
imoat  beDnderbit  bnflte;  fbrwe  areaou 

idmoiWT;  haTing  left  to  Ua  men?  not  coly  the  pritate  pmpectf ,  but  the  pnbUc 
Eonrr  of  RiiDK.'^    Ad  Att.  T.  IS.  [dated  the  3eih  ] 

KcoDceniingtwownBlt.  The  me  la,  bow  Caear 


n  ai  to  wididnw  hie  tiDon  from  t 
iL  Far  be  wffl  haTe  guncd  Ui  mda,  if  he  iboDld  be  made  ccminl,  aad 


,  pnpaialiuialaiqppoeaUmlndiefield.  F«myownp«(t,  lam  ofi^iinkn, 

dtathewillatandtodiemaohiaitawidulnwhietiDopefrom  Aeto^   --~~  *-'- 


■aniT  oTRoDie."    Ad  Att.  7- IS.  [dated  the  3eih  ] 

"WeareiuwiagrealnupeiiaecaDceniingtwownBlt.  1 .     . 

ill  pioeeed  upon  the  anawei  which  L.C(eiarwaicIurgcd  with  lolaybi 


Ae  other  ia,  bow  Fanapey  will  act,  wlio  write*  to  DM,  t&n,  in  a  few  dqra,  be  will  be 
at  the  head  of  an  eUetiTe  anny,  and  ^Tca  me  bopca  that,  when  heanirc*  at  Pice- 
mim,  we  ahall  be  in  a  eondiiian  to  retnin  to  Rome.  He  ha*  with  Um  I^bieaui, 
riio  take*  It  fijr  gimied  that  Caear'i  army  iebulweak,andbi*d(*ertlonbat  put 
our  ftiend  Pcnnpn  into  high  Rdrita."    Ibid.  Ep.  16.  [dated  tbe  29tb.) 

"  Now  you  dMbtlcM  know  the  ancwci  wMdi  Pompey  acot  to  CaatT  by  L.  Cnaar, 
id  IbelettCTbeaent  bimby  tbeaamehaod;  for  tber  were  written  and  deUvered 

'-'■  -  -"■ — '-  -■-■---•- •-Uc.  Ihan  bbmcd  Pompey  in  my  own  mind,H 

Myle,  Ibr  enployii^  our  hioKt  Settina  in  drawing 

i.n '-  li  10  be  made  jrahlic:  nor.  to 

Ibe  Setdan  ttyle.     But  fr 


with  a  Tiew  of  making  them  pablic.  I  han  bluncd  Pompey  in  my  own  mind,  ■« 
hebimadfliaaaTtTypertpicnaut  Myle,lbreiiployii^ourlTiaKtSettiaaiD  ' 
in>  ■  writing  of  iO  gnt  Importance,  npeclally  u  It  it  10  be  made  )mbli( 
aay  tlw  trn£,  did leiei  aea  any  tfifaiB  mora  truly  In  ibe Setllan  etyle.  1 
Pcmpn'atetMrltliplaili  that  Casur  haa  been  denied  Dotbiugi  ihathehatobtalDcd 
aO,  and  meiB  than  bedemaoded:  and,  athehuobtdncd  hii demands,  impudent 
latliey  an,  be  •nild  be  the  wortt  of  madmen,  thould  he  break  offibeacoooimo- 
datiOD.  For  what  ri^t  bad  he,  or  you,  or  any  nun,  lo  say,  I  vUl  do  »  and  to, 
if  PMnpey  wiDgo  toSpain,  and  if  he  win  wlibdnv  hli  noopuftomlUly?  Yet 
«Tai  ihia  hat  beai  osmpUed  with,  though  I  own  the  compliance  doea  not  now  coma 
with  to  good  agnea,  after  tlie  gorcmmait  hat  been  attacked  and  hoetilitlea  eool- 
nMDced,  aa  it  would  have  done  before,  when  be  detnaiided  tbe  di^entatlaD  wid) 
hie  abeenee  irtnia  he  alood  fbi  the  eontulale.  Afta  all,  I  am  appiehendre,  that 
aren  theia  lefina  w31  not  latitfr  him.  It  wai  no  good  tnnplom  Ihatheeondaaed 
hia  operaliont  during  the  depeodenee  of  the  aenty  which  he  oommitled  to  L.  Casvr, 
■ad  befte*  he  had  any  anewer.  At  pietent  he  is  eaid  to  proceed  more  violently 
duBBver."    lUd.  Ep.  17.  (dated  February  a.1 

"  We  bear  tiiat  the  dty  it  wonderfully  pleated  with  Pompey't  aniwer,  and  that  it 
waa  i^ipmred  of  in  an  aenmMy  of  the  people.  Itlwayattiougbtitwoald;  and  that 
Caa«rwonldlawhi*{ot(nat,ihouldbe[eiectit.  But,  tbouldheaceeptlt— alaal 
E  E  3 
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Vac  <^   pey  and  the  corbuIs,  and  lud  Ciesar's  pn^msals  before 
;04.     them.    After  deliberating  upon  the  affitir,  they  sent  a 
"•'^  *'■   reply  in  writing  by  the  same  messengers,  which  io- 
*«M  cm.   formed  Cxsar  that  he  mnst  quit  Ariminum,  return  to 
■uwdp.      Qg^i^  ^qJ  disband  his  army;  which  conditions  being 
performed,  Pompey  would  go  into  ^lain :  and  that,  in 
the  meantime,  till  he  gave  security  for  the  perfonnance 
ofwhathehad  promised,  neither  Pompey  nor  the  con- 
suls would  discontinue  their  levies. 
BdL  Or         ^*  "*^  ^y  "**  means,  in  the  opinion  of  Ctesar,  a  fair 
Com.  L  I.   proposal,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  quit  Ariminum 
and  return  to  Gaul,  whilst  Pompey  held  provinces  and 
legions  that  bad  not  been  legally  allotted  to  him ;  and 
that  he  should  dismiss  bis  army,  whilst  Pompey  was 
levying  troops,  and  only  promised  to  go  to  his  govern- 
ment, without  fixing  a  day:  an  evasion  by  which,  was 
he  to  be  found  in  Italy  even  at  the  expiration  of  Caesar's 
consulship,  he  could  not  be  charged  with  a  breach  of 
^th.    His  forbearing  to  appoint  a  time  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  his  declining  to  approach  nearer,  gave  little 
reason  to  hope  for  a  peace." 

ii]rTgii,irtildiutlickMDrcTll?  Thk ii ■  qncMinB I  taanot nwwo, unlm I koew 
in  what  fanmidDen  our  prepandoni  ue."    Ibid.  Ep.  IB.  [dMcdFcbnurjS.] 

"  I  un  nallr  to  Hi  fnm  hiviogkay  Ihli^  (o  write,  that  I  lUTe  witbdnwni  lean 
which  I  HI*  10  have  lent  you.b^uKit  was  i>i)fullofbcmifttdKbal,fbiuiiltd 
upoomf  infbiiDaLianioriiiediip<MltieDaarilieM*embl7onbcpco^afKi>me,>od 
BwiD  mf  on  suggeadocu  thU  Cteau  would  Dcm  inect  die  tcnm  Uut  wve  gmoled 
Ubo,  etpcdally  >i  Ihej  were  prapoaed  hj  hinwdf.  Mnnwbile,  «li  the  ntomlng  of 
(be  4lh  of  Febniafy,  Iracdred  letlen  linm  jroo,  Ann  Phflodnna  and  Fdniliia,with 
CM  to  the  Utter  ftnm  Curio,  ridicalingtba  whole  oCL.Cmm't  itegMiatleB.  Wc 
aie  indeed  nduced  to  ■  dcepente  pMiI — Iamiettiiig«Dtft»Cwiia,*boeIcai 
h« better  iDfianKdoTPDiDpej'Kitaatiaa."   IUd.Ep.IS.  tdMedFdi(a>iT4.1 

"ThiiJaDetnteKoalicifenKMofwaida.  Idopairofpeaee:  weannnpioTidcd 
ibtwar.  You  eaoiiol  unaglnetweiiMi*  denikable  craatuKt  than  oar  coonila.  Aftca 
«amine^  ■■  I  wu  orised,  to  C^KUb  thmogh  ■  d(lii|e  of  tain  upen  the  4lli  ioMaii^ 
in  bopea  of  hearing  and  UDdcntandii^  our  pieparattona,  I  liaTC  mlaaeddieni  bcn^ 
and  mm  ibey  come  they  wHI  omte  unprovided  and  unprepued.  AitoPai^C7,ha 
iiaaidtnbeatLiiceriaitoputhimidfaltheheadorKiiiieimiaitaafAulua'alcgjaM, 
win  ai«  thought  to  be  waTeiing."    Ibid.  Ep.  30.  [dated  Febnurj  S.I 

^  "  it  Mem*  Terr  evident  (uya  tbc  inaenioui  author  of  the  Life  of  Ciocro),  that 
Caaai  bad  tio  real  tboughta  <rf  peace,  bf  bia  papna  no  regard  to  Piimpe]''a  auiwtt, 
■ad  the  trifling  renooi  vhldi  be  gave  tot  iligbling  lU  The  (ending  a  mtauae  ao  im- 
portant bTapenona>IiMignificantai7DungIi.C>aar,  looked  (wji  Ciocto)  ai  if  be 
had  doie  It  bv  waf  of  contempt,  or  wiui  a  new  to  diadatra  it,  eapeciallf  when,  after 
ofierfaig  conditions  wbtdi  woe  likely  to  be  accepted,  be  would  not  stitiD  to  wait 
■n  annrer,  but  conliDued  bis  march  with  the  laniediligaKa,  and  in  Aeaamehoatile 
eraabefiae."  Re  islberefore  oft^ion,  *>  thatCcnrhad  adOBbleriew  in 
~  *'~~H  ciuidillona  ;  for  by  Pompej'i  te)ecting  (hem,  ae  there  w*)  leaaon  ta 
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T.I^bieDus,Ciesar*spriiicipallieatenuitiDUieGaltic   Ytwor 
war,  who  had  not  only  eminently  distinguished  himself     7q<. 
by  his  military  exploits,  but  had  raised  an  immense  for-  ^■^*^ 
tune,  deserted  hisgeneral  about  this  time,  andcameover  ^'^■'"'' 
to  Pompey.     This  added  a  new  life  to  his  cause,  and  sikuu.p.;o 
raised  an  expectation  that  many  more  would  follow  the 
example.     He  was  much  caressed  and  carried  about 
every  where  by  Pompey,  who  promised  himself  great 


...    „...      .raig  lUIy,  ■  ,  ,    ,     .         .  „_ _ 

■  cdeiitj  that  unaHl  even  body,  mi^chiiMe  to  oanM  ap  with  hiin,  uid  ««c  k 
decisive  blowtu  Lhe  vu;  'lODi  which  he  had  nothtns  lo  apptcbend,  but  itibdns 
Arawn  bilo  ieogUi.  '  I  now  plainlj  tn  (fji  Cicoii),  though  lata  iitdasd  than  I 
could  hav<  « iahed,  on  ucivunt  of  the  uaunuico  glnn  mc  by  Balbua.  ibu  be  kimi  U 
nathlnselM,  not  h» ever  aimed >l any  thiDgrrom  the bcgimilng  but  PompcT'il 
Midd.  p.  72, 73.  But  ihi*  i)  the  conclufioa  of  a  iaaiiiiha«inindwuc<mroi 
by  oonunual  dIsappoiDlmenia  (for  indeed  he  ni  no  prophet,  u  he  [■  conmonlj  nip. 
pMcd  to  have  btta\  and  diiturbed  t^  a  tbouaand  nin  fais.  Cieero  ^ipiehcDdtd 
olaodulCcwrirouldpniveaPhalarii,  lack  Rome,  and  commitaUiDaii  IKT  of  cruel. 
tkt.  SuchpaarianateeipiesrionaaTCnoaiitboriliei.  Velldm Fateicalui  (L'3.  e. 
BO.)  hM,  ftom  the  consideration  of  Owr'a  conduct,  Infored  juil  the  contrarri  "At 
Cs)aiI>omltIa  legiacibutque  Corfinil,  que  una  cum  eo  ^eimt,  polllni,  ducealiik 
quev  qui  Ttdaeiut  abiie  ad  Poffipdun,  nne  dilMione  diminii,  penecntui  Brandi- 
*imn,  ita  ut  appaierct,  maQc,  iniegtig  reboa  el  cratdittoDibiu,  finira  beUiun,  qnam 

apprbngn  fi^ientei."  (Knuae,  p.  SOS.) Ai  (o  the  argununM  btooght  in  pmof 

of C«Mi*t  inuDcaity,  tbej  an  very  weak.  I.Caaat'anaMDifoTpajriDgDongvd 
toPompc]''!  amver  ate  no  wijb  triiling.  If  he  had  Hibmitled  to  go  bad  lo  hli 
proviDce,  whilitPimipry  lemained  Ln  Italj  to  influence  the  public  deliboatlona,  bli 

B»  discredited,  and  hemu  eridcnUv  undone.    He  would  bare  beoi  obl|aed 

-  a)ta,ba5ed 

onl J  to  h.  Cteta,  but  also  to  tiie  p»etor  Itoeciui ;  and  L.  Ckmt  na  empkyed  fbt 
nooUieTrauon,lbanbecauiehebadbiDUghiamc»agefn)ni  Pompey.  3.1twauld 
have  been  fully  in  Cioar,  vhUehiscnnnfes  were  nnhbigprepantiontagalntl  him 
with  the  utmocl  diligence,  to  bays  luipcEdcd  hia  mlHtaTfoperaiioDi  iaaconjunc- 
lurp,  when  all  depended  upon  expedition.  And  I  oppMC  to  the  aulboriiy  of  Dr. 
HiddlelOD  ihal  of  Matius,  of  Tbom  Cicctd  gives  thic  chancier:  (AdAtt  1).  U.) 
"  Indeed  I  think  him  i>  diaciect  wiu  man,  and  be  hai  been  alwayi  reckoned  an  ad- 
viser of  peaceable  meaiurea." — "Aa  we  had  a  great  deal  of  convcmatinn  (saya 
Cicero),!  abowed  him  Cciar'i  letter  tome,  ai>d  I  begged  to  know  what  he  meant  5^,  f^.  3, 
by  bU  expreanoni  of  big  wanting  to  be  diiecled  by  my  advice,  tntereat,  autho. 
rUy,  and  ainatance,  in  all  things.  Hlg  anaoer  waa,  that  he  made  no  doubt  Otoar 
applied  tome  for  my  aatlatance  and  intereat  in  bringing  about  an  accoiomodatlali. 
"  iwas  very  podtive  that  Ca«ar'i  aentimenta  wcrr  pacific,  and  promi»ed  to  ve- 
id  the  tlung  10  bimUmaelf."  VellduaPaterciilu>,who,iiigmeiBl,li  dm 
unfavourable  to  Pompey  and  hii  cauie,  oilirely  condemns  the  Fompeiam  In  thil 
negotiatiDn.    AReraayiop,  "  Alterina  duda  cauaa  melior  vldebautr ;  altolas  ( — 


firmlor.  Hieomniaapeaota,  iUie  valoitia.  Pompeiun 
UimmarmavitfldaelB; — yirantiquuaetgravEaPoi  _ 
»  ae^ueiEtnr  Cciarli :  et  ilia  gloHoea,  hcc  tetnbiliora  dnceret ;" 


"  iraiil  rdietum  a  Ccsan,  quod  aetyands  pada  cau»a  tentaii  poiaet :  idhil  recep. 
mm  aPompeianiat  cum  alter  cooan]  joato  eaael  ferodor ;  Ifntuliuvaoaalvaiq). 
aalvui  ene  ntoi  pouet ;  M.  autem  Cato  moiiendum  anli,  quam  ullam  conditionem 
dvii  acclpiendam  rdp.  coDlendoet  i  ul  ddnde,  apietii  omnibut,  quBCaaarpoMu. 
lavetBt,  tantummodo  contenlu*  cum  odb  legione  titulum  retinere  proyindie,  pri. 
enavt,et  Kin  petltione  oiniulatuii  tunragUapop.Ram.cominil- 
L.2.  c4S.    (KraoK,  pp.2Sft-3«7.} 
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Ynr  nT  sendce  from  his  fame  and  experience,  and  e^>ecia]ly 
7M,  from  his  credit  ia  Csesar'a  army,  and  his  knowledge  of 
"•*^*''  hia  councils :  but  his  account  of  things,  like  that  of  all 
4<>s^«"-  deserters,  was  accommodated  rather  to  please  than  to 
serve  his  new  friends;  representing  the  weakness  of 
Cassar's  troops,  tfaeirsversiou  to  his  present  designs,  the 
disaffection  of  the  two  Gauls,  BDd  disposition  to  revolt; 
the  contrary  of  all  which  was  found  to  be  true  in  the 
eTcnt:  and  as  he  came  to  them  alone,  without  bringing 
with  him  any  ofthose  troops  with  which  he  bad  acquired 
bis  reputation,  so  his  desertion  had  no  other  e^ct  than 
to  ruin  his  own  fortunes  without  doing  any  service  to 
Pompey."  Casarbehaved  on  this  occasion  with  great 
magnanimity :  he  took  very  little  notice  of  his  lieute- 
nant's desertion,  though  the  example  might  have  been 
of  dangerous  consequence  in  the  beginning  of  a  war 
of  this  nature;  and  sent  after  him  all  his  equipage, 
and  every  thing  he  bad  \e(t  behind. 

There  were  now  little  hopes  of  an  accommodation 

■  Cicero  think!  aloud  in  hi*  IcUen  to  bit  &Imd  Atticiu,  and  it  i*  eDtat^nisa  to 
Boniider  hit  vuitnu  Tiewi  of  the  ume  object*,  and  the  iliiAiiigi  ofIuimit>d.  Ep. 
f.  12.  ad  Att.  dated  Januai;  22.  "  It  ii  next  to  Ccnaio  that  Labimoa  hai  led 
Ckhu.  In  that  case,  if  tie  had  gone  to  Rome,  vhile  the  mag^liatea  and  iheaouu 
vaelhae,lie  vouM  hare  been  of  gnat  uie  to  our  partr.  Ittrould  hare  iutimattid 
diat  the  tieit  of  Ceaai't  hitada  bid  candanned' nim  aaa  tniu>  to  hiicountiy. 
The  tact  !•  indeed  so,  but,  at  thepreaent  juncture,  It  ti  of  IcH  aa^  Iweaaac  out 
pan^  cannot  avail  ilulf  of  It ;  and  1  bdkre  that  IdliiBnuhicMdfi^aiCi  of  what 
aehu  done.  Yet,  after  all,  ihneia  a  poadbility  that  hii  Isarlog  Caatr  is  &I>e  ; 
we,  faoweret,  depend  upon  it  aa  a  ctttebitj." 

Ep.  13.  "  I  look  upon  Labienua  to  be  a  hero.  W*  have  not  fa  theae  many 
jwiliadia  noble  an  batanee  of  Roman  ipiriL  Had  It  no  other  efiect,  it  haa  that 
(tf  ptUinsCMat,  bat  lam  in  hopei  of  Kdng  il  pioductite  of  moit  xdid  conic. 

Ibid.  "  Labifnua,  whom  I  think  a  tnilf  gieat  man,  caiiK  on  the  32d  initant  to 
Theatmm,  vbae  he  had  a  conference  with  Pompn  and  the  cousult.  VThtt  the  im- 
port and  retull  of  it  waa,l  will  write  to  joawhoi  I  am  bettetioformei Labie. 

nus  uimi  10  hare  given  u  tpirita."  Yea,  Pompej,  mcouiagcd  b;  him,  talked 
big,  ibat  he  would  aoOD  be  at  the  had  of  an  dfectiie  arm; ;  IMt  he  would  march 
into  Ficenum,  and  pot  thingi  into  iuth  a  posture  thai  the  aoiate  might  safejj  re- 
turn to  Rome. 

Ad  AtL  a.  a.  PebruBij  17.  "  There  ia  no  di^tj  bi  LaUenua."  And  thai  the 
bens  Che  high-iplrited  Roman,  nnki  Into  a  base  (kaerto : 

"  Fortli  in  atmii 

Caaarets  Labienua  erat  |  nunc  tranafuga  vllia."    Imcan.  B.  SU> 

About  the  tame  time  Plio,  C^w'a  father-in-law,  left  the  cilj :  tbia  ttep  eiu 
gagia  all  Cicero'*  affeedm  lo  him,  and  raiaei  hii  prophclic  apint:  "lam  In  love 
with  Piao,  and  I  can  foresee  the  dialike  he  haa  gignified  of  hi*  aoa-ilhlaw's  con- 
duct will  malic  a  great  imprenion  on  the  public" 
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betfreen  the  two  ambttioos  chiefs:  matters  were  too  ^'">' 
Sir  engaged,  and  their  enmity  too  openly  declared,  im. 
Their  reciprocal  proposals,  which  were  drawn  up  in  ^*''**' 
writing  and  immediately  published,  were  no  more  than  ^t^' 
manifestoes  to  justify  their  .conduct.  Pompey,  whose 
chief  reliance  was  on  his  troops  in  Spain,  and  the  forces 
of  the  east,  which  were  absolutely  in  his  interest,  re- 
solved to  hazard  nothing  in  Italy,  and,  while  he  re- 
mained there,  his  sole  aim  was  to  gain  time.  Csesar, 
On  the  contrary,  who  had  nothing  to  depend  on  but  hiir 
army,  and  the  preset  favourable  dispositions  of  the 
people  of  Koms,  was  bent  upon  pushinghis  point,  with 
all  possible  celerity.  From  Auximum,  where  we  left 
him,  he  traversed  the  whole  country  of  Picenum,"  aa 
far  as  Cingnlum,  with  only' one  legion.  He  was  joy> 
fully  received  in  all  parts  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
dazzled  undoubtedly  by  the  splendour  of  his  victories, 
and  the  reputation  of  his  generosity:  and  they  fur- 
nished his  army  with  every  thing  necessary.  Even 
Cingnlum  itself,  a  town  founded  by  Labienus,  and  Co*,  de 
built  at  his  own  expense,  sent  deputies  to  him  with  an  cS.  l'i. 
oflFer  of  their  submission  and  services;  and  he  de- 
manded from  it  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  which 
were  immediately  sent  to  him.  There  he  was  joined 
by  the  twelfth  legion,  and,  with  this  additional  force,  he 
continued  his  march  to  Asculum,  of  wliich  Lentulua 
Spinther  had  taken  possession,  with  ten  cohorts.  Len- 
tnlus,  on  the  first  news  of  his  approach,  quitted  the 
place,  and,  in  his  retreat,  was  almost  entirely  deserted 
by  his  men :  he  joined,  with  the  few  that  remained.  Vi- 
buUhis  Rufus,  whom  Pompey  had  sent  into  Ficenum, 
to  encourage  his  followers  in  those  parts.  This  com- 
mander, understanding  the  state  of  afiurs,  and  seeing 
himself  unable  to  make  head  against  Cssar,  drew  to- 
gether, from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  as  many  of 

*  Fieeaum  WW  reduced  befonllicSth  ofFcbni*i7,  focCiaro,  b  ■  letter  10  A[- 
tlduof  tbHcble,  (7.  2I.JwTkc*,"Fiea]iun  it  loat;  Dobod;  kum  il  but  nyiel^ 

g'  letten  1  h>TC  ncdTM  fraa  DulibelU.    I  expect  every  loiimBil  to  hat  ij 
■Mi*i  beii^  in  Apulia,  ud  Pompe;  oo  ibipboud." 
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VtMof  Fompey's  levies  as  he  could  meet  with,  and.  among 
"7<^'^  tW  rest,  six  cc^rts  under  the  command  of  Uldllea 
"■^^  Hirruft,  who  were  flying  from  Camerinumf  where  they 
had  been  quartered;  and,  having  formed,  out  of  all 
theae,  thirteen  cohorts,  he  posted  by  great  journeys  to 
CorBniuni,  where  Domitius  bad  already  got  tog^her. 
twenty-two,  well  disposed  to  Pompey's  cause. 

Fompey's  intention  was  not  that  those  numerous 
cohorts  should  remain  in  Corflnium,  and  there  be- 
come a  prey  to  Cssar:  he  wrote  the  most  pressing 
letters  to  L.  Domitius  to  bring  them  to  him ;  and 
these,  as  their  contents  are  both  interesting  and  ne- 
cessary for  the  understanding  of  Fompey's  conduct, 
should  not  be  omitted,  I  think,  by  any  one  who  writes 
the  history  of  these  times. 

C^f.  MAGNUS,  FUOCONSUL,  TO  DOMITIUS,  PROCONSUL. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  my  not  hearing  from  you,  and 
that  all  my  public  intelligence  comes  through  other 
hands  than  yours.  With  forces  so  disunited  as  ours 
are,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  a  match  for  our  ene- 
mies i  but,  were  they  united,  I  am  in  hopes  we  may 
be  yet  the  means  of  saving  our  country,  and  providing 
for  our  own  safety.  Therefore,  as  VibuUius  wrote  to 
me,  on  the  9th  of  February,  that  you  were  about  to 
march  from  Corfinium  to  join  me  with  your  army,  I 
cannot  comprehend  why  you  have  altered  your  reso- 
lution. The  reason  VibuUius  intimated  to  me,  viz. 
that  you  had  intelligence  of  Caesar's  march  from 
I^rmum  to  the  castle  of  Truentum,  was  a  trifling 
one :  for  the  quicker  the  enemy's  advances  were  to- 
wards you,  your  despatch  ought  to  have  been  the 
greater  to  join  me,  before  Csesar  could  have  the  means 
of  either  obstructing  your  march,  or  of  cutting  off 
my  communication  with  you.  I  therefore,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  entreat  you  ^ain  to  take  the 
veryfirstopportunityofmarching  to  Luceria,  before  the 
troops  which  Cfesar  proposes  to  draw  together  can  cut 
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off  our  commubication  with  one  another.    Should  any    ^^  of 
endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  remain  as  a  guard  to  their      ;o4. 
properties,  you  cannot  refuse  to  send  me  the  cohorts  ^*^'"' 
which  came  from  Picenum  and  Camerinum,  and  which  *JS^ 
have  left  behind  them  all  their  fortuaes." 

CN.  MAGNUS,  PKOCONSUL,  TO  DOMITIUS,  FnOCONSUL. 

"M.  Calenius  brought  me  a  letter  from  you  the.^^*"- 
l6th  of  February,  informiDg  me,  that  you  intended) 
to  obserre  Ctesar's  motions ;  and,  should  he  point  his 
march  for  me  by  the  sea,  that  you  would  forthwith 
join  me  in  Samnium ;  but,  should  he  tarry  about  those; 
parts,  that  you  were  resolved  to  check  him,  in  case  he 
should  attempt  to  extend  his  quarters.  I  am  sensi- 
ble this  resolution  proceeds  from  your  courage  and 
magnanimity;  but  we  must  be  upon  our  guard,  lest 
our  being  divided  may  give  the  enemy  a  superiority, 
as  his  army,  which  is  already  strong,  is  hourly  iQ- 
creasing.  It  is  inconsistent  with  your  wisdom  to  have 
an  eye  only  to  the  number  of  cohorts  which  Csesar 
at  present  commands  against  you,  without  reflecting 
upon  tbe  great  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  which 
he  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  assemble.  The  letter  I 
received  from  Bussenius  is  an  evidence  that  his  strength 
will  be  much  more  considerable  soon  ;  for  he  tells  me, 
and  his  intelligence  is  confirmed  by  many  other  cor- 
respondents, that  Curio  has  drawn  all  the  garrisons 
out  of  Umbria  and  Tuscany,  and  is  marching  at  their 
head  to  join  Cssar.  Now  should  all  these  troops 
join,  and  part  of  them  be  detached  towards  Alba,  while 
part  of  them  defile  towards  you,  you  must  be  shut  up, 
as  the  enemy  needs  not  fight  yon  but  upon  bis  own 
terms :  neither  can  you,  singly,  in  the  face  of  such 
an  enemy,  send  out  foraging  parties  to  maintain  your 
numbers.  I  therefore  again  earnestly  conjure  you 
forthwith  to  march  all  your  troops  hither,  the  consuls 
having  come  to  the  same  resolution. 

**  I  ordered  Metuscilius  to  acquaint  you,  bow  ueces- 
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sary  it  was  for  me  to  take  care,  that  the  two  l^oos 
should  not,  without  the  I^ceatine  cohorts,  come  in 
sight  of  Cssar's  quarters.  You  are,  therefore,  to  give 
yourself  no  concern,  if  you  shall  hear  that  1  retreat 
upon  Ciesar's  advancing  against  me.  I  must  take 
care  not  to  engage  myself  too  far  ;  for  both  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  the  dispositions  of  my  soldiers, 
render  it  impracticable  for  me  to  form  a  regular  en- 
campment ;  nor  would  it  be  advisable  for  me  to  draw 
all  our  garrisons  from  the  forti6ed  places,  lest  I  should 
be  cut  o£F  from  all  retreat.  I  hare,  therefore,  assem- 
bled no  more  than  fourteen  cohorts  at  Luceria.  The 
consuls  are  either  to  join  me  with  the  troops  they 
have  drawn  from  the  fbrtitied  places,  or  they  are  to 
go  to  Sicily.  For  we  must  either  have  an  army  stroT^ 
enough  to  force  our  way  through  the  enemy,  or  we 
must  take  possession  of  such  passes  as  they  cannot 
force.  Now  both  these  expedients  are  impracticable 
at  this  juncture,  both  because  Cssar  is  master  of  a 
great  part  of  Italy,  and  because  our  army  is  neither 
So  welt  provided,  nor  so  numerous  as  his.  We  are, 
therefore,  to  be  the  more  cautious  in  exposing  the  in- 
terests of  the  republic.  I  again  conjure  you  instantly 
to  join  me  with  all  your  troops.  We  may  yet  restore 
the  government,  if  we  serve  her  in  concert  with  one 
another ;  but,  by  being  dissipated  and  disunited,  we 
shall  become  weak.     Such  are  my  sentiments. 

"  P.S.  When  I  had  finished  this  letter,  Sica  delivered 
to  me  your  letter  and  commission,  exhorting  me  to 
march  towards  Corflnium  ;  but  that,  I  think,  is  what 
I  cannot  venture  to  do,  especially  as  I  put  no  great 
trust  in  the  fidelity  of  the  legions  I  command." 

Pompey,  who  had  become  sensible  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  defending  Rome,  and  of  his  error  in  leaving  the 
public  money  a  prey  to  Cssar,"  had  sent,  on  the  7th  of 
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February,  the  tribune  C.  Caasias  to  Capas  wUh  di'    Yw  «f 
rections  to  the  consuls  to  return  to  the  city,  which  "^'' 
they  were  to  leave,  after  takh^  all  the  money  out  ^*^^- 
of  die  Mcred  treasury.    But  one  of  the  coniuls  wrote  ^^sa  con. 
back  to  Pompey,  that  he  should  first  Biake  himself      ^ 
master  o(  Picenum.     The  thing  was  now  become  im- 
practicable: "Return  to  Rome  (says  Cicero),  when  Ad au. 
is  their  convoy?  Return  from  Rome,  how  shall  they  ''*  "* 
obtain  leave  ?"     Notwithstanding  this  testimony  of 
Cicero,  our  modem  historians  commonly  suppose 
that  Lentulus  did  not  venture  to  go  to  Rome,  and 
-  that  it  was  on  this  occasion,  that,  frightened  by  a 
false  report  of  Ceesar*s  approach,  he  betook  himself 
to  flight  without  waiting  till  the   inner  door  was 
opened,  which  is  also  contrary  to  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Cffisar. 

Ciesar,  having  made  himself  master  of  Asculum, 
ordered  the  soldiers  who  had  deserted  Lentulus  to  be 
sought  after,  and  new  levies  to  be  made.  He  remained 
there  but  one  day,  to  settle  what  related  to  provisions, 
and  pursued  his  march  to  Corfinium.  His  advanced 
parties  found  fire  cohorts  employed  in  breaking  down 
a  bridge  three  miles  distant  from  the  town,  who  in- 
stantly retired  upon  the  first  attack;  and  Caesar 
brought  his  legions  under  the  very  walls,  where  he 
pitched  his  camp. 

As  this  was  the  flrat  place  which  dared  to  make  head 
against  Cffisar,  every  body  expected  with  impatience 
what  would  be  thesuccessoftheenterprise.  ThePon^ 
peians,''  both  at  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  con- 

^t  It  h  »  eoomiMi  OM  b  drfi  diMOKlMM,  f«  tha  bMMMtt  dae,  dno^  the  ft«* 


ORTiH  m^  dM  km,  hacTiiis  dM  Ok  Hnedqi  of  l] 
plM>ii«iiIdnEanitfr«nTiMDcs;  naebdlj  when  tbs  pMMt  fatlotitw. 
» Itmd  of  tlM  MOid  kind,  MI  tfst  W  Iba  InB  fti  oecaidM  cnlj' of  ih*  ImI  a 
««n  »  du.  >— w  af  «  esDk  faira<M> 

'"  A  kUar  Aon  FkaiitinnufaibRiied  nw  no  the  Otb  of  Fsbnuirr,  to  llie  I 
ikMDaoltiiuvRaMthahaidofkitKiu  j.- .  ..-i^—   ..-i. 

iMttfi*!*  Pi«ium,Mld«  tb«  oMhKt  afi 
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ceived  great  hopes,  and  did  not  donbt  but  Pompey 
would  advance  to  the  assistance  of  Domithis,  to  which 

_  he  was  earnestly  pressed  by  that  commander ;  who  re- 
presented by  letters,  "  That  it  would  be  easy  in  that 
close  country  to  shut  up  Ctesar  between  two  armies, 
and  cut  off  all  his  provisions;  and  that,  unless  this 
course  was  followed,  a  great  number  of  senators  and 
Roman  knights  would  be  exposed  to  imminent  dan- 
ger." He,  at  the  same  time,  made  preparations  for 
a  vigorous  defence :  he  di^tosed  engines  all  round  the 
wails,  appointed  every  one  his  particular  post,  and, 
to  animate  his  men,  promised  every  soldier  four  acres 
of  land  out  of  his  own  estate,  and  in  proportion  to 
every  centurion  and  volunteer. 

Cffisar,  who  was  not  without  apprehensions  of 
being  attacked  by  Pompey,  employed  the  three  first 
days  afler  his  sitting  down  before  Corfinium  instrongly 
fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  procuring  corn  from  the 
neighbouring  towns.  He  did  not,  however,  keep 
altogether  within  his  intrenchments.  Being  informed 
that  the  people  of  Sulmona,  a  town  seven  miles  distant 

.  from  Corfinium,  desired  to  put  themselves  under 
his  protection,  but  were  hindered  by  Q.  Lucre- 
tius, a  senator,  and  Attius,  a  Pelignian,  who  hdd 
them  in  subjection  with  a  garrison  of  seven  cohorts; 
he  sent  thither  M.  Antony  with  five  cohoits,  whose 
engines  were  no  sooner  descried  from  the  walls,  than 
the  gates  were  thrown  oipeD,  and  the  whole  people 
iu  a  body,  both  soldiers  and  townsmen,  came  out  to 
congratulate  Antony  on  his  arrival.     Lucretius  and 


nick.  Thni^  I  Hn  tafomwd  dul  din  goad  ni 
Httle  better thmiidaon?;  nt  tfaukna&omPhilodnmliutnia^laUbH. 
Lcpidui,  L.TiiTqiut>u,aDd  tlieldbDiieC.CaMiiw,wt»itcvillliDeMFanilia> 
FatBijawa  put,  lamaftaid  dwrmnotHiwtUfbiutdBdMllHacoDiuitiueof 
oorbalngmlinDatiuinMadcdbylbeaieiiiyjUidttMFompcTwntlriiwfraiiiluJy." 
Ad  Alt.  7.  33. 

'^ AtpicwQt  I  hkTC  aauBH  glouD  rf hope,  lul  it  U  chjgflr  oceuioacd  bylbetrtto 
vbich  came  fiooi  Rome  coDCBnlag  L.  Dwnitiuauiil  the  Pieoitioe  cobortt.  Etoj 
■blng  ilDce  bat  pat  en  k  mora  dicaf ul  Kpcet,  utd  mAadj  Ibinb  of  fljing,  H  Ary 
intcDdad.  Caat*i  tfanateobig  munlntoa  ue  deipaea  1  In  ■hnl,  our  nooni  (n»- 
«nifagDgDiiihau«gnd,lho«eaMM:RnlngAfraniiu)tiUb«ue£."  lbU.Ep.W. 
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Attiu8eDdeavouredtoescapeoverthewalJs;but Attius    VmtoT 
wastakeo.  Antotiyretarnedthesameday;andCffisar,      704. 
having  joined  the  cohorts  to  his  army,  set  Attius  at  ^^■*'- 
liberty.  His  army  was  now  also  considerably  increased  *?j!,f°" 
bythearrivalofthe  eighth  legion,  with two-and-twenty 
cohorts  of  new  levies,  and  about  300  horse  from  the 
king  of  Noricum.  This  obliged  hira  to  form  a  second 
campontheothersideofthe  town,  under  the  command 
of  Curio,  who  had  brought  up  these  recruits,  as  Pom- 
pey  had  foreseen,  and  foretold  to  Domitius.  He  em- 
{Joyed  the  following  days  in  drawing  a  Hoe  with  re- 
doubts round  the  place ;  which  was  nearly  completed, 
when  the  messengers  that  had  been  sent  by  Domitius 
to  Pompey  returned  with  this  answer: 

CM.  MAGNUS,  PROCONSUL,  TO  DOMITIUS,  PROCONSUL. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  lyth  of  February  came  to  my  a^  aw. 
hands,  advising  me  of  Oesar'shaving  encamped  before 
Cor0nium.  I  foresaw  and  forewarned  you  of  what  has 
happened-,  that,  as  things  now  stand,  he  would  not 
venture  to  fight  you ;  and  that  he  would  draw  t(^etber 
all  his  forces  to  coop  you  up,  to  obstruct  the  communis 
cation  between  you  and  me,  and  to  prevent  your  join- 
ing the  well-affectioned  troops  you  command  with  my 
suspected  legion.  Your  letter  fdarms  me  the  more,  be- 
cause I  cannot  stake  the  whole  fortune  of  the  republic 
upon  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  that  serve  under  me } 
nor  am  I  yet  joined  by  those  the  consuls  have  levied. 
I  therefore  recommend  it  to  you  to  do  all  you  can,  if 
it  is  now  possible,  to  disengage  yourself,  and  immedi- 
ately to  join  me,  before  the  enemy's  junction  can  be 
completed ;  for  our  new  recruits  cannot  march  time 
enough  to  this  rendezvous ;  and,  though  they  were  al- 
ready come  up,  you  are  sensible  how  little  dependence 
there  is  on  raw  men,  who  are  strangers  to  one  another^ 
against  a  veteran  army."  Pompey  wrote  at  the  same 
time  the  following  letter  to  the  consuls : — 
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CN.  MAGNUS,  PROCONSUL,  TO  C.  UASCELLUS  AND  L. 
X.ENTULUS,  CONSULS. 

"  Beiiigpersuaded,that,  while  we  renuuned  scattered, 
"aTak.  ^c  could  neither  serve  the  republic,  nor  defend  our- 
B-  iSi  selves,  I  wrote  to  L.  Domitius,  that  he  should  make  all 
haste  to  join  me  with  his  whole  force;  and,  if  he  had 
anyapprehenstons  with  r^ard  to  himself,  that  he  should 
send  me  the  nineteen  cohorts,  which  were  upon  their 
march  to  join  me  from  Ficenum.  It  happened,  as  I 
dreaded,  that  Domitius  was  surrounded,  without  having 
with  him  forces  sufficient  for  a  regular  encampment; 
my  nineteen  cohorts  and  his  twelve  being  quartered  in 
threedifferent  towns  (forhe  had  stationed  some  of  them 
at  Alba,  and  some  at  Sulmo) ;  nor,  indeed,  could  he 
escape  should  he  attempt  it.  Now,  you  must  know,  that 
this  accident  gives  me  the  greatest  disquiet  imaginable. 
At  the  same  time  that  I  earnestly  desire  to  deliver  so 
many  illustrious  Romuu  from  the  danger  of  being  be> 
si^ed,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to.relieve  them ;  because 
I  judge  it  unsafe  to  march  the  two  legions  I  command 
here  into  those  quarters ;  and  of  those  two  legions  I  can 
lHingt<^therno  more  than  fourteen  cohorts ;  having 
thrown  a  garrison  into  Brundusium,  and  taken  care  of 
Canusium,  which  I  did  not  think  proper  to  leave  with- 
out a  Buffitnent  force  to  defend  it. 

"  As  I  was  in  hopes  that  our  army  would  grow 
BtroDger,IcbargedLaeliu8withareqaest,if  you  thought 
proper,  that  one  of  you  shouldrepau-to  me,  and  that  the 
other  should  go  to  Sicily  with  the  troo[H  you  have 
raised  at  Capua  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  with  the 
levies  of  Faustus ;  that  Domitius  should  join  them  with 
his  twelve  cohorts ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  troops 
should  assemble  at  Brundusium,  and  be  shipped  over 
from  thence  to  Dyrrachium.  Now,  as  things  are  cir- 
cumstanced, it  is  as  much  out  of  my  power,  as  out  of 
yours,  to  relieve  Domitius,  who  cannot  get  off  by  the 
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mountains:  aad  we  aie  to  take  care  diat  die  enemy    ¥««</ 
shall  neither  come  up  with  those  fourteen  wavering  co-     704. 
horts,  nor  overtake  me  in  my  march.  I  therefore  think  >-c-*'- 
proper,  and  I  am  joined  in  sentiments  by  Marcellus,  ^ou  ■»«. 
and  the  other  senators  in  this  place,  to  march  the"*^^ 
troops  I  have  with  me  here  to  Bruodusium.    I  there- 
fore request  you  to  make  all  possible  despatch  to  join 
me  there,  with  as  many  troops  as  you  can  get  together. 
My  opinion  is,  that  you  give  to  the  troops  you  have 
with  you  the  arms  you  proposed  to  send  to  me ;  and,  if 
you  have  more  than  are  requisite  for  that  purpose,  it 
will  be  of  great  service,  if  they  can  be  conveyed  in  wag- 
gons to  Brundusium.     I  beg  that  you  nill  give  our 
friends  advice  concerning  that  matter.    I  have  sent  to 
require  the  prsetors,  P.  Lupus  and  C.  Coponius,  to  join 
m^  and  to  resign  to  you  the  command  of  their  forces."' 

Domitius  thought  proper  to  dissemble  the  contoits  of  cm.  d» 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  Fompey,anddeclaredin^^^; 
council,  that  this  general  of  the  republic  would  speedily 

1 1n  ■  letlR  from  Cicero  to  Aukiu,  tbae  b  >  iliort  iMtt  ftom  Pompcf  lo  ^ 
CDUnli  od  Ibi*  occuaoo,  vhich  WH  «i4CMn  before  ibat  vhidi  we  hm,ie  turn  tnn- 
naibed:  it  rune  ihui:  "I  receifed  >  letter  fitnn  L.  Domitiui  on  th*  l^lh  of  Fe- 
bnury,  of  vhidi  I  endoM  yon  ■  ei^.  Noir,  ihougti  I  had  not  wiltico  lo  joo,  I 
koov  rou  ue  Htuible  hawimpaituit  IE  <i  for  the  common veallh,  that,  UMOiiu 
pooDue,  there  AoaU  be  ■  gentnl  miata  at  one  ^aet  ot  ill  our  tonta.  Then- 
kte,  if  70U  pleMC,  fou  will  make  *11  powUile  dtapatch  to  join  me;  end  lesTc  at 
Cftpuaiuch  tgrniMDMyOD  ibanjadgeniffiaetit."  AdAtt.8L6.  HerePompej 
Eonceali  hiaautm  10  Ihrniiliu,  nd  Ua  laotutioD  of  leaving  Italj.  Cicero,  «bo 
did  noLdoabC  but  the  icndeiToaa  ma  in  nder  to  manb  fbrwaidt,  ii  in  great  terror 
forlheereMinilbeiiMMiiiRortbetwoaRiiiea.   In  the  next  lettet  he  ae 


forllieeTenlinillwiDeetiiiRortbetwoBRiilea.  In  the  next  lettet  be  aetma  lo  have 
penetrated  into  Pompei'i  deaign  ;  and,  in  the  «ghth,  he  tcBeeti  thua  on  Foinpe7*a 
COnducti  "  Diagnceful  and  Oierefore  tnlaerable  measure  I  br  mch  are  mr  asill- 

■Tum«jtii«twh.tt.Jtyj«fLiH.lKjl««l^n.ytlmi»lyi.h»f-itn-«rfiiiliii|      He  bad 

'    '      d  Up  CtEMr't  power ;  of  a  audden  he  begina  to  fear  him,  he  diacoaragca  iH 
'  -'      ■         ■  rallooSwwar.heat     '■      '■ 


cd^,  hii  miaconduct  loaet  Ficenunt,  he  pina  himaelf  up  in  Apulia,  he  prepare)  to  go 
to  Oieece,  he  fonakca  oi  without  bidding  ua  adieu,  and  utter  itmig^a  to  thoae 
■nighty,  thoae  inaiilToiu  naolnliona.  Wdl,  all  at  ana  a  letter  cornea  frmn  Dotnl. 
tJui  to  him,  and  another  from  him  to  iheeoniula. — Pompey  letiiea  to  Bmndiuium.'* 
[Cioem  la  often  too  aeven  npaa  Ua  Arioid  nniny  e*a>  In  Tcntd  to  hia  ndlitaiT  (s- 
pacity:  the  letlcla  abore  do  not  aha* Itim  to  bare  been  at  ini*  time ao  bewildered 
■ndontof  hl(aeniea,aBCIeerD  npreaata  him  in  aercnlof  luaepiMlc^fbr  a* 
ether  leason,  perb^i,  than  becaoae  he  dU  not  tbinlt  propCT  to  make  thit  (imntoui 
and  talkatiTe  oiatoT  priry  to  Ui  motimi.]  "  Where  oi  when  aA  we  to  emeige, 
headed  w  we  art  by  a  fmeral  wlw  knowa  •»  little  ^  hia  pfoftailoD,  that  be  wi*  B 
atrangectolhelmpc*Uiudtualian^ncennm?hiami>coDdnetcaitie8itacoiideiiuia. 
tkn  upon  fta  own  ^c,— Byto  at  lUt  dme  I  am  igoonnt  of  U«  deaioa,  kit 

I         (aSah  aomewhatont  of  um  by  letuni  notMiv  can 

igthMihewholeorhlimaiiigBiicm.'' AdAtt.7-18. 
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Vm  of  come  to  their  assistance :  and  he  exhorted  his  troops  to 
704.  behave  with  courage,  and  to  obey  those  orders  which 
""•^  were  necessary  for  providing  every  thing  for  a  vigorous 
*oM  con-  defence.  But  as  his  looks  and  speech  were  found  to 
disagree,  and  as  he  behaved  not  with  his  usual  com- 
posure and  firmness,  and  was  observed,  contrary  to  his 
cuatom,to  be  much  inconferencewith  his  friends,  it  was 
not  possible  to  conceal  the  truth.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  the  soldiers  discovered  that  they  were  not  to 
receive  any  succour,  and  that  their  commander  was  me- 
ditating his  escape ;  and  they  began  to  mutiny,  and  by 
means  of  their  under-officers  to  make  knovm  their 
thoughts  to  one  another.  "  They  were  besieged  (they 
said)  by  Csesar,  who  bad  already  in  a  manner  completed 
his  wm-ks;  and  their  general  Domitius,  in  whose  pro^ 
mises  of  assistance  they  had  placed  their  chief  hope, 
abandoningallconcemfQrtheirsafety,wascontrivingto 
escape  privately  by  Bight :  wherefore  it  was  their  busi- 
ness to  look  to  their  owp  preservation."  The  Marsi, 
ignorant  of  the  motive  that  prompted  their  companions 
to  mutiny,  at  first  opposed  this  resolution,  and  possessed' 
themselves  of  the  strongest  part  of  the  town;  and  the 
dispute  grew  so  warm,  that  it  almost  came  to  be  decided 
by  the  sword.  But,  as  soon  as  they  understood  that 
Domitius  was  preparing  for  a  private  escape,  they 
dropped  their  opposition,  and  joined  in  the  sedition. 
The  person  of  Domitius  was  then  secured,  and  deputies 
were  sent  to  Cssar,  to  inform  him,  '*  that  the  town  and 
the  garrison  were  ready  to  receive  his  orders." 

Though  Csesar  was  fully  sensible  of  what  great  im- 
portance it  was  to  get  possession  of  the  town  imme- 
diately, and  join  so  numerous  a  garrison  to  his  own 
army,  lest  by  largesses,  promises  ofspeedy  relief,  or  false 
reports,  any  change  should  be  produced  in  the  minds  of 
thesoldiersj  yet  fearing  that,  ifhe  introduced  his  troops 
into  it  in  the  night,  they  would  take  that  opportunity  to 
plunder  it,  he  sent  back  the  deputies  with  thanks  for 
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their  fScSeTf  and  delayed  the  taking  poBtessibn  of  it  y?l?L 
till  the  next  day.     But  he  caused  the  walls  and  the     ;m. 
gates  to  be  watched  with  the  gt^ateat  care :  he  disposed  °'^*'' 
his  men  along  the  works,  not  at  certain  distaaces^  as  ^^"^ 
usual,  but  in  one  continued  range,.8o  as  to  touch  each 
other,  and  to  form  a  circle;  and  he  ordered  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  and  offion*s  of  the  cavalry  to  patrole  about 
the  works,  and  notooly  to  be  upon  their  guard  against 
sallies,  hut  to  take  care  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
particular  persons.    Not  a  man  in  the  camp  closed  his 
eyes  th^  tughC;  all  were  busy  in  executing  the  gene- 
ral's orders,  and  in  conjecturing  the  fate  of  the  Cor- 
.  Bnians,  of  Domitius*  Lentulus,  and  the  other  illus- 
trious Romans  confined  in  the  town. 

About  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  Lentulus  Spin-  ^|^T"  ••" 
ther  called  from  the  wall  to  the  guard,  and  desired  to 
be  conducted  to  Cxsar.  His  request  being  granted,  he 
came  out  of  the  town,  attended  by  some  of  Dcunitius's 
soldiers,  who  never  leil  him  till  he  was  in  Ctesar's  pre- 
sence :  "  He  begged  Cassar  to  spare  his  life,  and  pardon 
the  injuries  he  had  done  him,  in  consideration  of  their 
former  friendship.  He  owned  the  many  great  favours 
he  had  formerly  received  from  him ;  that,  by  his  interest 
he  had  been  elected  into  thecoll^eof  priests,  obtained 
the  government  of  Spain,  after  the  expiration  of  his 
pnetorship,  and  that  he  had  been  assisted  by  him  when 
he  was  candidate  for  the  consulship."  Here  Ccesar,  in- 
terrupting him,  Bwd,  "  that  be  was  not  come  out  of  the 
bounds  of  his  province  with  an  intent  to  injure  anyone : 
but  to  repel  the  injuries  done  to  him  by  his  enemies ;  to 
revenge  the  wrongs  of  the  tribunes ;  and  to  restore  the 
Roman  people,  who  were  oppressed  by  a  small  faction 
of  the  nobles,  to  their  liberty  and  privileges."  Len- 
tulus, encouraged  by  this  speech,  asked  leave  to  return 
into  the  town ;  "  where  (he  said)  the  assurances  he  had 
obtained  of  his  own  safety  would  contribute  not  a  little 
to  the  consolation  of  others,  some  of  whom  were  so 

VOL.  V.  FT 
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terriBed,  that  they  were  ready  to  take  desperate  reso- 
liilioDs." 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  Cfesar  ordered  before  bim 
all  the  principal  men.  These  were  L.  Domitius,  P.  I«n- 
tulus  Spinther,  L.  VibuUius  Ruftui,  Sextus  Quinctilius 
Varus,  qiuestor,  and  L.  Rubriuij  who  were  of  seu^^o- 
rian  rank ;  and  Domitius's  son,  and  several  young  mm 
of  quality,  with  some  Romaa  knights,  and  a  few  decu- 
riona  or  seniors  of  the  neighbouring  municipal  towns. 
When  they  appeared,  he  gave  orders  to  secure  them 
from  the  insults  of  the  soldiery;  and,  addressing  them 
in  a  few  words,  he  reproached  them  with  their  anl' 
mosity  to  him,  which  he  said  he  had  not  deserved,  &aA 
then  set  them  all  at  liberty.  He  likewise  restored  to 
Domitius  6,000,000  of  sesterces,  which  that  general 
had  brought  with  him  to  CorBniuoi,  and  bad  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  two  treasurers  of  the  town.  As  this 
was  public  money  assigned  by  Pompey  for  the  payment 
ofhia  forces,  Ceeaar  might  justly  have  seized  it }  but,  he 
Bays,  he  was  willing  to  show  himself  generous  as  well  as 
Aierciful,  He  ordered  Domttius's  soldiers  to  take  the 
usual  oath  to  him,  and  set  out  immediately  for  Apulia, 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey;  who,  having  now  lost,  by  the 
rashness  of  Domitius,  the  half  of  his  forces,  and  the 
onlytroopswell-affectionedto  his  cause,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  retiring  with  all  expedition,  and  of  aban- 
doning Italy  to  his  rival.' 

Meanwhile,  a  notion  universally  prevuled  among 
the  Pompeians  of  Csastr's  cruel  and  revengeful  temper, 
from  which  horrible  effects  were  apprehended :  Cicero 
himsdf  was  strongly  possessed  with  it,  as  appears  from 

'  Conr  Bude  hlmwlf  oiuur  of  Carflmuin  8  kiL  Hir.  xiheSSd  ofFAnarj, 
of  the  Romsa  ytai:  according  to  Ushpr,  tlie  Hih  of  the  Julian  December;  but 
teaUljnidMSSthof  JimnuT.  0ceKu9,iD  a  lettawritten  toCi(»<i,*bileCam 
WHmuThiiigAoaiCar£miimlaBruDdu>iu[ii,uji:  "I(0otupanCi£«RT'9  Uoopt, 
nij'  Moid,  and  tell  me  wticlhei  one  would  not  irn^iae,  bf  ibe  gsictyof  thdc  csunte- 
DMiees,  that,  inMad  of  liaviiig  fought  thciiwaj  ihnnign  ihenm^iat  and  coU«*t 
cauntriei  in  the  haidesl  winter,  ibcy  hnd  been  regnling  theiiiaelTes  in  all  the  tie- 
lieadoof  tateaodpknlf  P" — "QiudeMp  nunc  tibi  DsaCri  militM,  qui  daiiaumi* 
a  fiigidiaiuinta  locii,  leteiriina  hionc,  belluDi  ambulando  confccaant,  malu  oi- 
WeuUiU  esae  paiti  vidCTilurf "   ]i^p.  Fun.H.  IS.    Melm.?.?- We«»Kp-2IG- 
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DMiiy  of  his  letters;  where  he  seems  to  take  it  for    Veudr 
granted,  that  he  would  be  asecondPhalaris,  not  a  Fisi-     704. 
•tratus;abloodj,notagentletyTant.  Thi«  he  inferred  ^^*^. 
from  the  violence  of  hia  past  life;  the  nature  of  his  pre- 1^^- 
•ent  entefprise;  andi  above  all,  from  the  charactn-  of"*^*^ 
his  friends  and  followers-,  wfaowere,  generally  speaking, 
a  needy,  profligate,  audacious  crew ;  prepared  for  every 
thing  that  was  desperate.     It  was  ^rmed  likewise 
with  great  confidence,  he  had  openly  dedared,  that  he 
was  now  coming  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  Cn.  Carbo, 
M.  Brutos,  and  all  the  other  Marian  chiefs,  whom 
Poropey,  when  acting  under  Sylla,  bad  cruelly  put  to 
death  for  their  opposition  to  the  Syllan  cause.     His 
generoai  and  magnanimous  behaviour  to  his  most  in- 
veterate enemies,  taken  at  Corfinium,  allayed  all  these 
vain  suspicioni  and  fears,  and  confirmed  what  he  had 
always  given  out,  that  he  sought  nothing  by  the  war, 
but  die  security  of  his  person  and  dignity.  Tlhe  follow- 
ing letter  to  Oppius  and  Balbus  was  published  at  that 
time,  and  expresses  the  motives  of  his  conduct. 

CJEBAB  TO  OPPIUS  AND  BALBUS. 

"  I  am  extremely  glad  at  your  expressing  under  your  Ad  Au. 
hands,  your  great  ap[»t)bation  of  what  has  passed  at  ^ '' 
Corfinium :  I  will  follow  your  advice  with  the  greater 
pleasure,  that  it  was  always  my  own  disposition  to  act 
with  the  utmost  lenity,  and  to  court  an  accommodation 
with  Pompey.  Let  us  try  whether  it  be  possible,  by  this 
means,  to  regain  the  affections  of  mankind,  and  to  make 
our  successes  durable;  since^thers  by  cruelty  fell  into 
detestation:  and  none  of  them,  excepting  Sylla,  whom 
I  don't  choose  to  imitate,  enjoyed  his  successes  long : 
let  us  show  the  world  a  new  method  of  conquering; 
and  let  clemency  and  munificence  be  ray  only  guards. 
I  have  already  formed  some  schemes;  and  many  more 
nay  be  formed,  for  effecting  this.  I  desii-e  you  to  turn 
your  thoughts  to  the  same  subject. 
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V?"  of        "  I  took  prisoner  Cn.  Magiua,  one  of  Pompey's  mas* 
7iM.     ters  of  the  works;  but,  according  to  the  plan  I  laid 
'^^■*^  down,  I  jostaDtly.  dismissed  him.     He  ia  the  second 
^^-    master  of  the  workswho  hasfallen  into  my  hands,  and 
whom  I  have  dismissed.    If  they  want  to  show  their 
gratitude,  they  will  exhort  Fompey  to  prefer  my  friend- 
ship to  that  of  those  men,  who  have  ever  shown  them- 
selves both  his  and  my  enemies  ^  and  by  whose  prac- 
tices the  public  is  reduced  to  its  present  state." 

This  conduct  gave  a  considerable  turn  to  his  affiiirs  ;* 
while  the  behaviour  of  Poinpey,'  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
peared every  day  more  and  more  despicable.  He  fled 
perpetually  before  an  enemy  whom  Ihs  prideanil  per- 
verseness  were  said  to  have  driven  tothe  necessity  of 
taking  arms;  and  he  was  continually  throwing  out 
threats  against  those  who  did  not  follow  him :  before 
-he  set  out  from  Brundusium,  he  talked  of  nothing  but 
proscriptions,  and  of  acting  in  imitation  of  Sylla;  and 

Ad  An.  ■  «  Am  f ou  Dot  Kiiaible  (t>y>  Cicero  to  Attlou),  vtiat  ■  diKeming,  otut  ■ 

8.  IS.  T^ilanl,  what  a  Nxriute  comtiuiiileT  the  commoninallh  hu  to  do  with?    Bf 

liMTen*!  if  be  don  not  iinbnie  hiihud  in  blood,  or  itjclch  it  out  in  rapine,  be 

will  become  the  darling  of  Ihoie  wlio  dreaded  him  moat.    I  bare  bad  >  gtvM  deal 

of  lallt  wjlb  our  tomsniea  and  a  smt  deal  with  our  cDuDUy.ptillaDen  in  tbeie 

(IBUtcn:  and,  take  mj  woid  for  It,  they  have  no  caDcem  hot  about  dieit  landa, 

miniey.     You  aee  what  a  ban  Ihiogi  an  eotae  to.     Tber 

Died ;  ihey  love  the  man  Oitj  feared.     It  ia  with  inguitfl 


IT  fanni,  an! 

r  «.  .«,  4.,    ._ 

le  nuKBirkgea  and  miaeondDd  th^t  haie  bi 


Frnn  thia  flrat  expenmem  of  Csaar'a  cleinehc7,  Cicero  laolc  ocalaon  to  KDd 
bini  a  letter  of  compliniint,  and  toihank  him  partieularlyfoc  hti  geoeroua  treat- 
ment of  Lcntului,  wbo,  when  coniul,  had  been  Ibe  chief  anthor  of  biareatotalioa; 
'to  which  Caaai  relumed  the  following  answer : 

"Voajudgeii^llir  ofme,for  lam  thoroughly  known  to  joo,  thatnotlitBg  t* 
fanber  remored  from  me  than  cruelty;  and,  u  I  have  a  great  pleasure  fVom  the 
thing  Ilicif,  (0  I  njoice  and  triumph  to  And  my  act  appiDied  byyoc:  nor  doealt 
atall  moTe  me,  that  ihoae,  who  wen  dismissed  by  me,  atenJd  to  be  gone  away  to 
renew  the  war  agajnit  me:  for  I  deure  iinthliig  more  than  that  I  may  always  act 
like  myaelf ;  they  like  themselves.*  I  wish  that  you  would  meet  me  at  the  city, 
that  1  may  uie  your  counsel  and  aaustance  as  t  have  hitherto  done  in  aU  things. 
Nothing,!  assare  you,  la  dam  to  me  than  Dobbella;  I  wQl  owe  Ihh  famor 
tberefine  to  him,  not  ii  it  possible  for  him  indeed  (o  bdiare  othtrwiae,  socfa  ii  bh 
humanity,  hil  good  sense,  and  hia  affectioD  M  me.    Adlaul"  AdAtt.9.10. 

*  Donltim  Mind  to  his  country-house  at  Cosa,  in  Tnaeanyt  and  hanaa 
manned  some  ships  with  his  own  servauls,  set  sail  fbr  MataelUa;  wfakh  be  IkU 
for  Pompcy,  with  eonaenl  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  defended  it,  as  we  shall  aoaD 
nee,  against  Casar.  Ad  Att.  8.  6.  CKSfr  de  BelL  Ci*.  lib.  3-  Ijentuku  wait  se- 
■onlyto  his  house  at  Puieolij.aod  afta  coDcealing  himadf  Air  sooietim^  be 
jolnd  Fooipey.  VibuUius  ituliu  went  alao  to  Poinpey,  who  tent  him  into  Spaw, 
ilwrged  with  orders  to  his  lieutenants  dMR:  and  Varus  sailed  fvr  Africa. 
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his  future  conduct  sufficiently  answered  these  early    Veu  vf 

-      .  '  '    BOMB 

proresnons.  704. 

As  soon  as  he  got  intelligence  of  the  surrendry  of  ^  "^^  *•' 


Corfinium,  he  retreated  from  Luceria  to  Canusium,  and  403d  am. 
from  thence  to  Brundusium.'    Here  he  ordered  all  the  ^'^ 

'  Pempty  wu  no*  obliged  lo  declire  whti  ht  faad  oerrr  before  aimed,  his  dc-  5~*  V  .' 
■Ign  ofquitlaigIUl7,ai>deaitjmglhe*u^iTaad;  be  g>*e  notice  ofit  to  Cieeni,  *'"'■•'■  *' 
and  wiote  two  letten  to  him  at  Fotmia,  10  preMhim  to  come  awar  directlj )  but 
CiMK,  alreadf  nivdi  oat  of  hmiKnir  widi  him,  vw  dingiuted  itfirdie  mote  bjt 
hia  Aon  and  negUgcDt  maunK  of  writing,  upon  an  occaiimi  lo  imponaoEi  thi 
•eotmd  of  Pomptf'i  lettoa,  with  Cicera'i  anawer,  wH  explain  tilt  prewDt  alale 
efllMit  alEuii,aDdCiMra'saaitimenta  apou  them. 


C>r.  FOIirEIDI  MAOMUl,  FBOCOMinL,  TO  M.  CICIMO,  EHPKBOK. 

"If  jon  nein  good  health,  I  rejtrice:  I  read  jdut  ktler  with  pleuaret  fori 
nerccind  fail  your  anciait  Tirtoe  br  Toor  conomi  (i*  the  Cc '-~-     ""■- 


J)  the  ami;,  which  I  bad  in  Apulia;  learandj  nbort  ;oa,  bj 
jDur  luxguiBi  luu  perpetual  affecdon  to  the  republic,  to  come  al»  to  ui;  that, 
by  OUT  joint  adflee,  we  may  gire  help  and  rcKef  to  the  aflieted  itata.  I  wouM 
haTcyou  make  the  Appian  Way  your  road,  and  come  in  all  haale  lo  Brundutiuui. 


M.  CICEBO,  EHrimOS,   TO  CH.  HAQHCI,   T 

.  **  When  I  >ait  that  letter,  which  waa  delireied  to  you  at  Caouiium,  I  had  no 
■unpidoa  of  your  croitlDglha  lea  forthe  aerrice  of  the  republic,  aodwu  hi  great 
hopn  that  we  thould  be  able  eidier  to  bring  about  an  accommodalian,  whkh  to  me 
■eemed  the  moat  uaeFiil,  oi  todefiodthe  republic  wilhibe  greatest  dignity  in  Italy. 
In  the  meantiine,  betbn  my  letter  raached  you,  being  informed  of  your  retolation  by 
the  iiutTUCtiona  which  you  ledt  to  the  c^qauIa,  1  uid  not  wait  ixll  T  could  hafa  a 
letter  from  you,  but  let  out  immediately  towaidi  you,  with  uiy  brother,  and  ow 
children,  10  Apulia.  When  we  were  come  to  Thuoum.  jour  friend,  C.  peanut, 
and  many  othera,  told  ni,  that  Ccaai  wan  in  the  nad  to  Capua,  and  would  lodge 
that  very  night  at£iiemia:  I  wia  mudi  diiturbsd  at  it;  becatiu,  if  it  waa  iiuc,! 
not  only  look  my  journey  (o  be  precluded,  butmynclfalaolobiia^talaly^priaona. 
I  went  00,  iberefbre,  to  Calei ,  with  intent  to  atay  there,  till  1  could  learn  fana 
XianU  the  certainty  of  my  hitelUgtoce:  at  Calca,  there  wa*  brought  to  me  ■  copy 
of  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  the  crauul  Lentului,  with  which  you  tent  the  copy 
olto  of  aac  that  you  bad  recdredfrDm  Uomitiua,  dated  the  10th  of  February,  uid 
lignilied  thalilwaaofgreatiiuportaocetothe  republic  that  alt  the  Irpan  ihoutd  be 
drawn  together,  aa  loai  aipoadbte,  toon«  place ;  yet  u  ai  to  love  a  BufEcieni  nni^oD 
in  Capui.  Upon  leading  thcia  Ictten,  I  wai  of  the  ume  opinion  with  al]  the  rea^ 
that  you  were  reoolted  lo  march  to  CorEaium  with  al)  your  forcei  i  whither,  whav 
Cciar  lay  before  the  townglihou^t  it  impoatible  fur  me  to  come,  While  ihi*  affidr 
u  in  the  utmoat  expectatloD,  «e  woe  inCormed  at  one  and  the  name  time  both  of 


T^h 


what  had  happened  at  CoiSnium,  and  that  you  wneactuallymarchinglDwniltBiun. 
diainm  (  and,  when  I  ud  my  brother  reaolved,  without  hestatloo,  to  follow  you  thU 
d>B,  were  ad  vcTtited  by  many.vbn  came  from  ^iDDium  and  Apulia,  10  take  care  that 
set  tall  into  C«ti'a  haodii  for  that  he  via  upon  hia  match  lo  the  lama 
vbcR  our  road  In,  and  would  reach  ihem  VMncr  than  we  could  pooibly  da> 
¥hia  bdni!  the  cne,  itud  not  attm  adTiiable.to  me,  or  my  brother,  or  any  of  oar 
ftieoda,  to  mn  the  rid:  of  hurting,  not  only  oundtn,  but  the  republic,  by  our  ruji- 
ntaai  iMccially  when  we  could  not  doubt,  but  thai,  if  the  joumn  had  been  aafe  to 
na,wetbeuld  not  then  baabletoOTertakcyou.  In  the  meanwhile  I  rsceindyour 
kncT.  datad  from  Cmaaiuni,  the  3 1  tt  of  February,  in  which  you  exhort  me  to  come 
in  an  hatu  to  Bnindiiwim;  but,  at  I  did  not  receive  it  till  the  -iS-.h,  I  siade  no 
qucMion  but  that  you  were  almidy  arrived  at  Bcunduiium;  and  all  that  road  teemid 
wholly  thut  up  to  ua,  and  we  onBdni  *■  aorely  Intenepted  at  thoae  who  ware 
taken  at  CarGnlucn:  for  wt  did  not  tukoo  them  ooiy  to  be  priMnen,  who  w(te 
actually  bllen  into  ibt  eneniy'a  baoda,  but  liiaae  loo  not  le»  Kh  who  h^ipai  to  b« 
encloted  within  the  quailen  nod  garriaona  of  their  ■dvsaariee.     Since  ibit  it  au|r 
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Ycu  of   new  levies  to  j'oin  him ;  and,  arming  900  slaves  and 
704.      shepherds,  he  furnished  them  with  horses.  The  praetor, 
^'^•**'   L.  Manlius,  in  his  retreat  from  Alba,  with  six  cohorts, 
403d  con-    and  the  prartor  Rutilius  Lupus,  from  Terracina,  with 
three,  perceivmg  Caesars  cavalry  at  a  distance,  com- 
mandedbyBiviusCuriusiwereextremelydisconcerted; 
and,  while  they  meditated  what  step  to  take,  their  sol- 
diers deserted  them  and  joined  the  troops  ander  the 
conduct  of  Curius.    Several  other  parties,  flying  dif- 
ferent ways,  fell  in,  some  with  Cssar^s  foot,  others  with 

cuc^  I  beaiiily  viib,  Id  the  Gni  pUce,  ibat  I  htd  ■Inyi  ban  vith  too,  m  I  tbn 
told  j(M,whcD  I  TclioquiilKd  tb*  comnuodef  Ctpu*,wluch  I  did  dM  oo  for  ilic  taka 
of  kmdiBg  tnmbk,  but  bcaH)*e  I M*  (b«  town  c<nild  Dot  tw  held  wiibout  40  uraj, 
~  ~ '  ~ii  DBwilliDg  rhM  the  auDe  accident  diiMild  happen  to  mc  whicb,  to  mj  mmtdv, 
ippcDed  to  HiiDa  of  oul  braTMt  dtUcniot  CcvfiniDm  1  bot,  UDce  it  hu  aot  beoi 


ID;1ottobewith;ou,IirishtbMl)udbcc&DiBdipriT7tOTOurcoaiicili{  fat-laiaU 
" ']r  iDipect,  *od  riiouli' 

lepublic,  under  aucl 
ItMtj;  nordolnovl 
public ;  and,  though  I  cannot  (oinpRhend  vhu  It  is  which  you  kafe  followed,  yet  I 


mBdepnTjto. 

^  *od  riiould  •oonet  tune  believed  taj  thing,  tbio  tbu,  for  the 

the  lepublic,  under  auch  Blemdetasyoa,  sohouldnoibeableio  sluid  our 

ground  in  ItalT;  nor  do  I  now  blame  jrooi  conduct,  but  lament  the  fate  of  ihe  jv 


DMpOMil 

good  of  tl 


ot  the  lest  penniaded  that  j>on  have  done  nothing  but  with  Ihcgmteitte 
Von  remember,  I  beliere,  that  my  opinion  iIwajawM,  flm,  lo  proerre  peacE,  rrm 
anbadconditiont:  then  about  leaTing  the  city ;  for  an  to  Italy,  ycni  iwver  intimated 
mthtletonteaboulitt  butl  do  not  takanpon  mndfto  ihinkthumyadrtceoui^ 
to  hiTe  been  rollonred :  I  followed  youn ;  nor  that  for  the  nke  of  the  republic,  of 
whid)  I  deapaSred,  atid  whicb  i>  now  orarturttcd,  ao  as  not  to  be  railed  up  tgaa 
nithDutadrilandmoitpBiiicioiiswar.  Iwughtynu;  dcindlobewith  youj  nor 
wQl  1  omit  the  fiiat  opportunity  which  oScra  of  cBecdtig  it.  I  eaiily  perceirtd, 
tfannigh  all  thja  alliur,  that  I  did  not  niii^  iboie  who  aie  (<mi  of  Eghcing:  for  I 
nude  no  acnipletoown,  thati  wished  for  nmhtni^  90  much  hi  peace;  not  but  that 
I  had  the  ume  nppichenaioni  fton  it  at  they;  but  I  thought  them  mote  tolerable 
than  aciiilwai:  then,  after  (he  war  waa  begun,  when  I  MW  that  conditiontof  pace 

re  offiied  to  you,  and  a  full  and  hon        "  -        .      . 

Igh  and  dcUberstewell  upnn  myown 

[ne,IfaBcied  ihatlahould  eaaily  eip 
I  waa  the  only  maa  who,  for  the  greateai  aercicn  to  the  public,  bad  mffered  a  moat 
wretched  and  CTud  puniihinent  j  that  I  ««  the  only  one,  who.  if  1  <£b)ded  him,  to 
whom,  at  dievery  time  when  we  were  in  armaagair'thim,  a  Kcond  ccnsulihip  and 
moat  aplendtd  triumph  wen  offered,  should  be  involred  ania  in  all  (he  same  atiiis- 
gles;  so  that  my  person  seemed  to  stand  always  eipoaed  as  a  public  mark  to  the 
insulia  of  profligate  citiseni:  nor  did  I  suspect  any  of  Ihcae  things  liU  I  waa  openly 
threateocd  with  them;  ncr  waa  I  ao  mndi  afVaid  of  them,  if  Uiey  wera  it^ly  to 
befal  me,ai  I  judged  it  pnidenl  to  decline  them,  if  they  could  booetth  be  SToidod. 
Vou  see,  in  ahort,the  stale  of  my  conduct  while  we  had  any  hopes  of  peace;  what 
has  lince  happened  deprived  ma  of  all  power  to  do  any  tbmg:  bultotboae  wbolD 
I  do  not  picate  1  can  easily  ai^Kwcr,  that  I  never  waa  more  a  friend  (o  C  Casar 
than  they,  nor  they  etcr  better  friends  to  the  lepublic  than  myself:  the  only  dif- 
ferent:e  between  me  and  ihem  is,  that  as  they  ait  eicdlent  dtiieni,  and  1  not  far 
removed  from  that  character,  it  waa  my  advice  to  proceed  by  way  erf  treaty,  wbidi 
I  undentood  to  be  approtcd  aira  by  you ;  (heirs  by  way  of  arms :  and,  since  (bis 
method  has  prevailed,  it  nhall  be  my  care  (o  behave  myself  so,  (hat  the  lepablie 
may  not  want  in  me  (he  spirit  of  a  (me  citiien,  nor  you  of  a  frieod.  AiUeu!" 
ArtAtt.e.  11.  The  expoamladons  in  the  latter  part  of  this  letter  were  wnainly 
QKkaa,  unfriendly,  and  ill-timed.  Hte  eicuaea  In  the  flist  part  woe  all  blae  ; 
Im  he  (Fvna  to  Atticus,  that  in  truth,  he  waa  wilKi^  to  cooMct  a  Uule  ksiecr 
what  waa  right  and  lit  for  him  to  do, — B.  1 2. 
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hiscaraliy.  Cn.  Magius,  of Cremooa,  Poinpey's  muter    vw  or 
of  the  works,  or  chief  eDgineer,  being  taken  in  his  way      704. 
to  Brundusimn,  was  brought  to  Caesar,  who  sent  him  ^*^-*''- 
ba(i to  Pompey  with  this  message:  "Tbal;,a8  he  had**^"*"- 
not  yet  obtained  an  interview,  his  design  was  to  come 
to  Brundnsium,  there  to  confer  with  him  in  relation  to 
the  .common  safety :  because  they  soon  would  be  able 
to  despatch,  in  a  personal  treaty,  what,  if  managed  by 
the  intervention  of  others,  might  run  into  a  tedious  ne- 
gotiation."   It  appears,  by  a  letter  of  Cssar  to  Oppius,* 
that  Pompey  sent  back  Magias,  as  soon  as  Oemr  arrived 
before  Bntndusium.with  some  proposals  whiehwe  know 
nothing  of;  nor  of  those  in  return  which  were  then 
made  by  Ctesar.    Young  Balbus  was  sent  ^so  after  the 
consul  Lentulus,  to  endeavour  to  engage  him  to  stay  in 
Italy,  and  to  return  to  the  city,  by  the  oiFer  of  every 
thing  that  could  tempt  him ;  and  Cicero  seems  to  think 
that  Lentulus  might  have  complied  with  the  inrita< 
tion,  if  Balbus  and  be  had  met ;  but  the  consul  bad 
■ailed  before  Balbus  could  come  up  with  him. 

In  iine,  Caesar  was  so  bent  upon  an  accommodation,  c«.  Oc 
that  seeing  Magius^  did  not  return  to  him,  as  he  ex-  ^'X'V. 

■  "  On  the  9di  et  Mndi,  I  miifd  at  BinDchutum,  uid  htvt  bTSMed  b 
Pomjuj  u  TithiD  (ha  place.  He  wnt  Sliigiut  la  me,  lo  mat  of  puce.  1  ao. 
■wired  biiD  H  I  tbooehl  pnqia.  I  *at  willtng  70a  ihrnU  ba  inatostlj  iBtatraet 
«f  thin.  When  I  ihall  have  tnr  proapect  of  an  aaeaunodadon,  I  will  kt  yOB 
knowwiibout  loMof  time."  Ad  AtL  9. 13.  "I  have  no  copy  (myi  Cicero)  irf 
Ac  pTopoMtli  yva  ttk  Cm,  tmt  bj  Cmtat  to  the  camuli  mhI  to  Pcnpeji  ■  white  I 
vaupoD  theroad,  iMntyou  thoaebtouj^tbyiGgypiBi  by  which,  I  luppoee,  you 
mif  gather  ihe  ntbatuc*  of  the  imImbl"  Ad  AtL  U.  16. 

'  il.  Cierkr,  (voL  13.  p.  25Gl)  taking  it  for  gnDUd  that  Caaar  mean*  to  lay 
In  this  place  thai  Higlin  vai  nera  teal  to  him  by  Pompey,  make*  a  reiy  KTOe 
Bod  haiity  nllKlian  upon  hli  Tenuity.  "  CEiat"  [to  ute  the  woidi  of  thii  hi- 
Aloriati]  "  says,  la  bii  Commentariei,  (hat  Mngiui  brought  him  back  no  aoawer 
from  Fompeyi  but  we  hare  a  latter  Irma  CaMc  to  Uppiua  and  Dalbui,  which 
profca  the  conliaiy.  '  Pompey  li»j«  he)  ha«  lent  .llBgim  to  mc.  with  overture! 
4>r peace,  and  1  hare  aniwoed  hin  what  I  thought  proper.'  ll  i>  dlfficnlt  10  reeon. 
die  thne  cootradictjoiis,  but  by  lappoiuig  that  (Jaau  has  not  been  ■oupuloudj' 
fdlhful  ai  (o  facts  in  hia  Comtnentariei ;  particularly  In  what  r^inli  the  civil  war. 
AainiD*  Pollio,  who  auiMHHuiuil  him  in  aevfial  tapcdillDna,  expnady  acenacd 
hlm  of  it.  So  that  this  gnat  man,  thii  geneiokis,  elcvaied  BOul.  luadatDed  not  to 
dIdiiiDOMT  hlmad/  by  Uiwlxnd,  and  to  luppren  Itw  truth  in  a  work  deitineil  Im 
poatsity."  The  l^tcr  cited  by  AI.  Crevier,  and  wliicb  b  copied  aboTC,  prove* 
that  Caur  txpected  Hagi«i  ^^in.  Ilia  Bnt  nuM^e  by  him,  when  taken 
priaooer,  wai  eoly  in  gomal  totui,  10  dctnand  an  inteniew  1  h«  made  no  fto- 
poaala.  Caaar  lu*  M^ictod  lo  mcDlMn  Mi^ua's  Hnl  viiUt  w,  pcihapt,  «■  in 
many  olhcrpbcnof  hiaCoanMntari*,  tbcte  an  aoou  lion  waniiog. 
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pttohedCaninins  Rebilus,  < 
tenants,  a  relation  and  intimste  friend  of  Scrib<miua 
^^*''-  Libo,  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject.  His  orders 
bhto!""  "^^  ***  exhort  Libo,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to 
procure  an  interview  between  him  and  Pompey :  to  re- 
present to  him  that,  by  this  means,  peace  might  be 
concluded  upon  reasonable  terms;  and  that  the  hononr 
of  it  would  redound  to  him  by  whose  mediation  both 
parties  should  be  prevailed  with  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Libo,  afler  conferring  with  Caninius,  waited  onFompey, 
and  returned  with  this  answer:  "That  theconsuls  were 
absent,  without  whom  Pompey  had  no  power  to  treat 
of  an  accommodation."  Pompey's  aversion  to  all  ne- 
gotiations was  known  to  his  party;'  and,  lest  the  con- 
suls should  engage  in  one  against  his  will,  be  was  all 
along  very  desirous  of  sending  them  out  of  Italy. 
■J  ^  Cssar  sat  down,  on  the  9th  of  March,  before  Brun- 
Dou  1. 1.  dusium,with  six  legions;  three  of  which  were  composed 
of  veteran  soldiers,  and  the  rest  of  new  levies  drawn  to- 
gether upon  his  march.  He  had  sent  Domitius's  troops 
directly  from  Corfinium  towu*ds  Sicily,  not  caring  to 
bring  them  near  Pompey's  quarters.  The  consuls  had 
sailed  on  the  4th  with  thirty  cohorts,  and  there  were 
still  twenty  in  the  town  with  Pompey.  Nor  was  it  cer- 
ttunly  known  whether.he  continued  there  for  want  of 
shipping  to  transport  his  troops,  or  with  the  design  to 
keep  possession  of  Brundusium,  that  he  might  be  master 
of  the  whole  Adriatic  sea,  the  farthest  parts  of  Italy, 
and  the  country  of  Greece,  in  order  to  make  war  on 
both  sides  the  gulf.  Cssar,  having  lost  all  hopes  of 
an  accommodation,  and  fearing  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  keep  footing  in  Italy,  resolved  to  push  the  war  with 
vigour,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  advantages  he  might 
reap  from  the  port  of  Brundusium.     The  fallowing 

'  "VouT  iMt  letlB  iidued  tbe  lilof  Blucb;  ud  In  k  fou  <rnh  frt  in  in- 
tcnin,  and  do  mH  despair  of  in  KoiasDodatiaa  batwtm  Ccav  and  Paoptj  i 
bul,  in  m;  proent  wi;  of  thtoking,  I  aram  Mirrt  itMt  thm  will  be  uij  in- 
urrinrt  or>  iflbcra  tn,  ihu  Ponip«7  wUligrnioanr  lonii."  AdAtLS.  IS. 
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woi^s  were  eentrired  by  him  for  tbis  purpose.     He    Veu  of 
carried  on  a  mole  on  each  side  of  the  haven  where      704. 
the  entrance  was  narrowest,  and  the  water  shallow.   ""^  **• 
Bat  as  thia  undertaking  could  not  be  carried  quite  *^.=^- 
across  the  port,  by  reason  of  the  great  depth  of  the 
sea,  be  prepared  double  floats  of  timber,  thirty  feet 
square,  which  were  each  secured  by  four  anchors,  to 
enable  them  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  waves.    These, 
which  were  to  extend  all  the  way  between  the  two 
moles,  were  covered  over  with  earth  and  fascines,  that 
the  soldiers  might  pass  and  repass  with  ease,  and  have 
firm  footing  to  defend  them.    The  front  and  sides 
were  armed  with  a  parapet  of  hurdles;  and  every 
fourth  float  had  a  tower  of  two  stories,  the  better  to 
keep  the  enemy's  ships  at  a  distance,  and  to  guard 
the  work  from  fire  and  the  shocks  of  vessels. 

Against  these  preparations  Pompey  m&de  use  of 
several  large  ships,  upon  which  he  raised  turrets  three 
stories  high;  and,  having  filled  them  with  engines  and 
darts,  he  let  them  loose  upon  Caesar's  floats,  in  order  to 
break  through  the  staccado,  and  interrupt  the  progress 
of  the  works.  Thus  daily  skirmishes  happened  with 
darts,  arrows,  and  slings,  at  a  distance ;  and  Cssar  had 
spent  nine  days  in  these  works,  and  had  half  finished 
the  staccado,  when  the  ships  employed  in  the  first  em- 
barkation were  sent  b^ck  by  the  consuls.  Pompey, 
either  alarmed  at  Ctesar*s  works,  or  because  from  the 
first  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  Italy,  immediately  pre- 
pared to  carry  offthe  rest  of  his  forces :  and,  the  better 
to  secure  his  retreat,  and  to  hinder  the  enemy  from 
brewing  into  the  town  during  the  embarkation,  he 
walled  upthe  gates,  barricadedthestreet3,orcut  ditches 
across  them,  which  he  filled  with  pointed  stakes,  and 
covered  with  hurdles  and  earth.  The  two  streets  which 
led  to  the  port,  and  which  he  led  open  for  the  passage 
of  his  men,  were  fortified  with  a  double  palisado  of  very 
strong  well-sharpened  stakes.  Af^er  these  precautions, 
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R^oMR  ^^  ordered  the  soldiers  to  embark  in  nleDce,  having 
placed  on  the  walls  and  towers  some  select  utihers  and 
_  slingers,  who  were  to  wait  till  all  the  troops  had  got 
aboard ;  and  were  then,  U|>ou  a  signal  given,  to  retire 
to  some  small  ships  that  waited  for  them  at  a  conveDieat 
distance. 

The  inhabitants  of  BmndnsiuiD,  dissatisfied  with 
Pompey's  soldiers,  and  ^ovoked  by  the  damage  done 
to  their  town  by  bis  works,  found  means  to  give  notice 
to  Caesar  of  his  departure,  Irom  the  tops  of  their  houses. 
He  immediately,  upon  this  intelligence,  ordered 
scaling-ladders  to  be  prepared,  and  the  soldiers  to  repair 
to  their  arms,  that  he  might  not  lose  any  opportunity 
of  acting.  Pompey  weighed  anchor  a  little  before 
night,  and  gave  the  signal  for  recalling  the  soldiers 
that  were  upon  the  walls,  who  retired  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  the  ships  prepared  for  them.  At  the 
same  time  the  scaling-ladders  were  applied  to  the  walls, 
and  Caesar's  troops  entered  the  town:  but,  being  in- 
formed by  the  Brundusians  of  the  snares  and  ditches 
provided  for  them  by  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to 
take  a  circuit ;  which  gave  Pompey  time  enough  to 
put  to  sea.  Two  transports  only,  impeded  by  Cssar's 
mole,  were  taken  with  the  troops  on  board. 

Thus  Pompey,  on  the  17th  of  March,  abandoned  all 
Italy  to  his  rival.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  he 
saw  from  the  beginning  he  should  be  reduced  to  this 
necessity  \  but  had  kept  the  secret  to  himself,  and  had 
humoured  his  party  in  the  contrary  notion,  often  talking 
big  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  In  this  view,  after  the  de- 
sertion of  Labienus,he  wrote  to  Cicero,  "That  in  a  few 
days  he  would  have  a  firm  army,  with  which  he  would 
march  against  Cssar  into  Picenum ;  so  t^at  the  senate 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  city." 
Cicero  may  be  quoted  as  of  this  opinion.  In  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  he  writes  to  the  following  purpose :  "  Pcanpey 
andCssar  are  rivals  in  po¥fer Pompey  didnot  abut- 
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don  Rome  because  it  was  untenable,  nor  Italy  because  ^'^j' 
be  was  driven  out  of  it;  it  had  all  along  been  his  in-     704. 
tention  to  move  earth  and  sea,  to  rouse  barbarous  ^*^'**' 
monarchs,  to  introduce  the  troops  of  barbarous  nations  *^  "^ 

Till  ■  TT       1  iullhuj. 

mto  Italy,  ana  to  levy  numerous  armies.  He  bas  many 
.to  second  him  in  what  he  has  long  thirsted  for,  a  species 
of  Sylla's  tyranny."  But  Cicero  writes  not  always  to  his 
friend  his  real  sentiments;  he  says  and  unsays:  he  is 
now  ali  love,  and  the  moment  after  all  indignation.  He 
begins  the  tenth  letter  of  the  ninth  book  with  these 
words:  "I  have  nothing  to  write  to  you;  because, 
since  I  answered  yours,  the  day  before  yesterday,  1  have 
had  no  fresh  intelligence.  But  as  fretting  not  only 
keeps  me  from  sleeping,  but  gives  me  the  greatest  pain 
while  I  am  awake,  I  set  myself  down  to  scribble  some- 
what or  other,  in  which  I  have  no  manner  of  meaning, 
but  to  converse  as  it  were  with  you,  who  are  my  only 
comfort."  And  I  do  not  perceive  any  thing  in  the 
history  of  the  commencement  of  this  war,  but  what 
convinces  me  that  Fompey  thought  himself  capable  of 
defending  Italy;  in  which  opinion  he  wascertainly  con- 
finned  by  Labienus,  who  would  never  have  quitted 
Csesar,  if  he  had  thought  otherwise.  He  gave  the 
strongest  assurances  to  his  party  before  the  rupture^ 
that  Ctesar  would  never  dare  to  proceed  in  a  hostile 
manner;  and  that,  if  he  was  mad  enough  to  do  so,  he 
held  him  in  the  utmost  contempt.  He  had  provided 
himself  with  two  legions  of  veteran  troops,  and  ordered 
levies  all  overltaly  sufficient  to  form  eight  other  legions : 
and  he  sent  his  officers  with  troops  to  stop  Ceesar's 
progress.  But  he  was  greatly  disappointed  in  every 
thing  he  relied  upon,  and  his  spirits  were  sunk  by  these 
disappointments.  The  sudden  panic  that  seized  the 
town  on  the  first  news  of  Ceesar's  march,  and  made  the 
two  consuls  and  all  the  senators  of  Pompey's  faetion  fly 
out  of  it,  put  a  stop  to  all  levies  there.  In  the  southern 
parts,  on  whose  affection  Pompey  depended  so  much, 
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Ycuof   the  levies  went  on  but  slowly:  the  people  showed  a 
7M.     great  backwardDes8toenli8t.Thenorthernpartsshowed 
^"•^  themselves,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  to  be  in  Cesar's 
idod  coo.    interest,  and  surrendered  to  him  upon  the  first  sum- 
Ad  Att!     nioDS :  even  many  towns  declared  for  him  before  they 
&  3.         were  summoned.    The  Pompeian  commanders  were 
deserted  every  where  by  their  troops,  which  inspired 
Pompey  with  a  just  diffidence  of  the  two  legions  that 
had  been  taken  from  Ceesar;  and  which  constituted, 
in  reality,  his  chief  strength.     Lastly,  Cesar's  asto- 
nishing celerity  baffled  all  his  attempts  to  preserve 
Italy:  for,  from  his  setting  out  at  Ravenna  with  one 
legion,  though  he  was  forced  to  take  in  all  the  great 
towns  on  his  road,  and  spent  seven  days  before  Cor- 
fintum,  and  nine  before  Bnindusium;  yet  in  two 
months  he  marched  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  entered 
Brundusium  with  six  legions,  and  was  master  of  four 
more  at  least  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
^^  A  very  ingeniousand  justly-admired  writer,  towhose 

performance  we  are  much  indebted,  but  to  whose  opi- 
nions we  are  not  always  disposed  to  subscribe,  speaks 
in  the  following  manner  of  Ceesar's  enterprise :  **  If  we 
consider  the  famous  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  abstract- 
edly from  the  event,  it  seems  to  have  been  so  hazardous 
and  desperate,  that  Pompey  might  reasonably  contemn 
the  thought  of  it,  as  of  an  attempt  too  rash  for  any 
prudent  man  to  venture  upon.  If  Cesar's  view  indeed 
had  been  to  possess  himself  only  of  Italy,  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  it :  his  army  was  undoubtedly 
the  best  which  was  then  in  the  world ;  flushed  with  vic- 
tory.animated  with  zeal  for  the  person  of  their  general, 
and  an  overmatch  foranywhichcouldbebroughtagainst 
it  into  the  field:  biit  this  single  army  was  all  that  he  had 
to  trust  toj  he  had  no  resource:  the  loss  of  one  battle 
was  certain  ruin  to  him :  and  yet  he  must  necessarily 
run  the  risk  of  many  before  he  could  gain  his  end :  fur 
the  whole  empire  was  armed  against  him ;  every  pro- 
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vince  offered  a  fresh  enemy,  and  a  fresh  field  of  action,    v<sr  of 
where  he  was  like  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  danger  as     704. 
ontheplainsof  Pliarsalia.    But,  above  all,  hisenemies  "•  *^' ^" 
were  masters  of  the  sea,  so  that  be  could  not  transport  MSdcoa- 
his  forces  Abroad  without  the  hazard  of  their  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  superior  6eet,  or  of  being  starved  at  land 
by  the  difficulty  of  conveying  supplies  and  provisions  to 
them :  Fompey  relied  chieHy  on  this  single  circum- 
stance, and  was  persuaded  that  it  must  necessarily  de- 
termine the  war  in  his  favour:  so  that  it  seeras  sur- 
prising how  such  a  superiority  of  ad  vaotago,  in  the  hands 
of  so  great  a  cdmmander,  could  possibly  fail  of  success ; 
and  we  must  admire  rather  the  fortune  than  the  con- 
duct of  Csesar,  for  carrying  himself  safe  through  all 
these  difficulties  to  the  possession  of  the  empire." 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
a  certain  destruction  would  have  attended  Ciesar,  if  he 
bad  submitted  to  the  decree  made  agiunst  him  by  the 
-wnate.  He  would  thereby  have  been  disarmed  at  once, 
and  reduced  to  tfie  condition  of  a  private  citizen :  and 
Fompey,  with  all  the  power  of  the  state  in  his  hands, 
would  easily  have  disappointed  him  of  the  consulship. 
He  intended,  it  is  certain,  to  do  so,  and  even  to  bring 
him  to  trial,  as  Cato  and  others  were  continually  thi-eat- 
ening  him:  and,  of  this  last  circumstance,  Csesar,  ac-SneLin 
cording  to  Suetonius,  was  really  apprehensive.  "  He 
engaged  in  the  war  (says  that  historian),  because  he 
was  afraid  of  being  called  to  an  account  forwhat  he  had 
done  in  bis  first  consulship,  contrary  to  the  religion,  the 
laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  tribunes :  for  Cato  often 
declared,  and  with  an  oath  too,  that  he  would  impeach 
him  as  soon  as  he  disbanded  his  army ;  and  it  was  com- 
monly talked,  that,  if  he  returned  a  private  person,  he 
would,  like  Milo,  be  tried  with  a  guard  to  attend  the 
court.  ThiscircumstanceAsiniusFolIio  has  confirmed, 
when  he  says  that  Csesar,  upon  viewing  bis  enemies 
slaughtered  and  put  to  flight  upon  the  plains  of  Fhar- 
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Vorof    salia,  spoke  theea  words:  *Thejr  vroaiA  have  it  so:  i, 
704.      Caius  Cesar,  who  hare  performecl  such  great  things, 
^^■*^  must  have  uadergone  a  senteoce  of  coiidenination,  had 
409d  MB.   I  not  desired  the  assistaiice  of  my  army.' " 

If  it  was  so  evident  [an  Dr.  Middleton  will  have  it3 
diat  Pompey  could  not  defend  Italy,  this  threw  at  once 
an  immense  power  into  Csesar's  hands,  end  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  fortunes  of  all  his  enemies:  which 
consideration  he  might  think  sufficient  to  induce  them 
not  to  pursue  their  scheme  of  depriving  him  of  his 
government;  and  it  certainly  would  have  had  this 
eflfect,  if  Pompey  had  not  deceived  the  senate  by  as- 
suring them  that  he  had  an  army  sufficient  to  defend 
the  city.  This  is  very  plain  from  the  many  reproaches 
which  were  thrown  on  Pompey,  when  things  went  con- 
trary  to  the  general  expectation. 

Cesar,  with  an  army  of  martial  and  experienced  sol- 
diers, and  possessed  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  was  an  overmatch  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
what  was  the  fighting  worid?  Truly,  six  legions  of 
veterans  in  Spain,  and  an  army  of  new  levies  out  of 
Italy  and  the  orient^  provinces,  with  two  legions  that 
had  served  under  Cssar,  and  three  more  dispersed  in 
Asia.  But  Cesar,  it  is  said,  must  run  the  risk  of  many 
battles,  all  the  empire  was  armed,  and  every  province 
oHfered  a  fresh  field  of  action:  this,  however,  was  not 
the  case :  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  most  evident  from 
the  beginning,  that  one  general  engagement  would 
decide  the  fate  of  the  two  chiefs;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  provinces,  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  were 
quite  indi&rent  in  the  quarrel,  and  could  not  stop, 
if  they  intended  it,  tite  progress  of  the  conqueror. 
s«  MiddL  j„  g^g^  Cicero  does  not  alwaj^  rqiresent  Ciesar's  en^ 
^d  Alt.  terprise  as  a  kind  of  madness.  Here  is  his  account  to 
his  friend  Atticus :  "I  perceive  Cresai- to  be  very  strong 
in  infantry,  in  cavalry,  in  shipping,  end  in  auxiliary 
Gauk ;  whose  numbers  Matins,  I  believe,  exaggerated, 
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when  he  said  they  had  offered  to  maintain  for  him,  at    T«v  of 
their  own  expense,  10,000  foot,  and  6000  horse.   But,      w- 
supposing  this  to  be  a  vaunt,  yet  it  is  certwi  that  he  is  ^*^-*'- 
very  stroni?:  and  he  will  not,  like  Pompey,  be  obliired  ^^b^  <»"- 
to  maintain  his  forces  upon  eKtraordinary  imposts ;  for 
he  will  have  the  riches  of  all  Rome  at  his  command : 
and  add  to  thisCeesar's  enterprising  spirit,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  our  patriots,  who  are  grieved  at  war  for  no  other 
reason,  than  because  they  have  incurred  Cosar's  resent- 
ment.— Ctesw,  however,  has  been  more  moderate  than 
he  appeared  to  be  at  setting  out,  and  the  common  peo- 
{4e  hare  lost  the  great  affection  they  had  for  Pompey, 
and  Bwm  fond  of  him.     The  situation,  therefore,  of 
Caesar  is  such,  that,  supposing  he  cannot  conquer,  yet 

Icannotaeehowhe  can  be  conquered. Idonotun- ajau. 

derstand  whom  you  call  patriots:  I  know  of  none:  I  ''  '' 
mean  I  know  of  no  order  of  men  deserving  that  appel- 
lation: take  them  man  by  man,  they  are  very  worthy 
goitlemen :  but,  in  civil  dissensions,  we  are  to  look  for 
patriotism  in  the  constituent  members  of  the  body  poli- 
tic. Doyoulookfor  it  in  the  senate?  Let  me  ask  you 
bywhomwere  the  provinces  left  without  governors? — 
Do  you  look  for  patriotism  among  the  fermers  of  the 
revenue?  Alas!  they  never  were  steady,  and  now  they 
are  entirely  devoted  to  Caesar.  Do  you  look  for  it  in 
ourtrsding,orinourlanded  interest?  They  are  fondest 
<^ peace.  Can  you  imagine  that  they  have  any  terrible 
apprehensions  of  living  under  a  monarchy^  they,  to 
whom  all  forms  of  government  are  indifferent,  provided 
they  enjoy  their  ease?  '  When  bis  stream  of  poww 
was  we^  it  might  have  been  easily  Bto^>ed.  But  now 
he  is  master  of  eleven  l^ions  [of  veterans^  and  afi  much 
cavalry  as  he  pleases  to  draw  into  the  field.  Think 
upon  the  towns  beyond  the  Po,  the  mob  of  Rome,  upon 
so  great  a  m^rity  of  the  tribunes,  upon  a  profligate 
rising  generation,  upon  a  general,  with  such  sagacity 
to  contrive,  and  auch  boldness  to  execute. 
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*<  It  was  with  reluctance  I  undertook  tltat  commisHOM 
at  Capua ;  not  that  I  would  have  declined  it,  had  we  heen 
acting  upon  any  concert :  but  I  could  see  no  declared. 


_     bodies;  nor  in  realityamong  private  persons.   Ourpa- 
'■  ^  triots  were  without  spirit  and  activity,  as  usual,  and  as  I 

had  foreseen ;  while  the  mob  discovered  a  manifest  bias 
to  Ciesar;  and  most  of  them  were  fond  of  a  change." 
These  extracts  from  Cicero  seem  to  contain  a  very  na- 
tural and  true  description  of  the  times;  and  this  de- 
scription leads  us  to  consider  the  justice  of  Fompey's  or 
H^        Caesar's  cause.    The  ingenious  author  above-cited  has 
Ad  An.     given  his  decision  on  this  head,  in  the  following  passage 
''  "■  from  Cicero ;  which  we  must  beg  leave  to  accompany 

with  our  remarks.  "  You  have  held  £Ciccro  had  been 
speaking  of  Caesar]  your  government  ten  years,  not 
granted  to  you  by  the  senate,  but  extorted  by  violence 
and  faction :  [Was  not  this  the  case  with  every  other 
graat  at  this  time?  Was  the  Gabinian,  or  the  Manilisn, 
or  the  Messian  law,  more  legally  preferred?  The  go- 
vernment of  Gaul  was  given  to  Cssar  by  a  law  of  .the 
people,  which  the  senate  thought  fit  to  confirm  by  a  de- 
cree of  their  own]  the  full  term  is  expired,  not  of  the 
law,  but  of  your  licentious  will :  but  allow  it  to  be  a  law; 
1^ Cicero  allowed  it  to  have  been  such,  and  voted  for  it ; 
and  he  himself  engaged  Co^Iius  to  propose,  in  favour  of 
Ca»ar,another  bill  to  dispensewith  his  presence  in  suing 
for  the  consulate  during  the  continuance  of  the  law  in 
question]  it  is  now  decreed,  that  you  must  have  a  suc- 
cessor: [By  whom?  By  the  people?  No:  By  decree  of 
the  senate?  No:  for  the  tribunes  interposed:  Byavote 
ofthesenate?  Yes:  but  ofthe  senate  awed  illegally  by 
thepowerofPompey]yourefuse;andsay,have8omere-  • 
gardtome:doyoufirstshowyourregardtous:  will  you 
pretend  to  keep  an  army  longer  than  the  people  ordered, 
and  contrary  to  the  will  ofthe  senate?"  To  this  pas- 
sage from  Cicero  Dr.  Middleton  has  added :  "  But  Cae- 
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lay  not  in  the  goodness  of 

of  his  troops : The  flight  of  the  tribunes  gave  him      704, 

aplausible  handle  to  be^o.  and  seemed  to  sanctify  his  p-^**- 
attempt :  but  his  real  motive,  says  Plutarch  [in  Ant.3  ^JSi*"^ 
was  the  same  that  animated  Cyrus  and  Alexander 
before  him  to  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind :  the  un- 
quenchable thirst  of  empire,  and  the  wild  ambition  of 
being  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  ;  which  was  not 
possible,  till  Pompey  was  Brst  destroyed." 

In  this  state  of  the  merit  of  Cesar's  cause,  we  have 
two  assertions  which  requirea  particular  consideration. 
It  is  affirmed,  that  the  full  term  appointed  for  Caesar's 
govemmentofGaulwasexpired;  and  that  he  continued 
to  hold  his  province  against  law,  in  defiance  ofthe  senate 
andofthepeopleofRome:  andDr.  Mtddletonhassaid,  ^■*^ 
in  another  place,  that  the  1st  of  March  ofthe  year  703 
was  the  term  prescribed  to  it  by  law.  Secondly,  Ceesar 
is  condemned  as  guilty  of  an  impudentand  treacherous 
behaviour  in  not  obeying  the  orders  of  the  senate. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  point.  Dr.  Middleton  is  certainly  l.  at. 
mistaken,  and  contradicts  Cicero  himself,  when  he  sup- 
poses that  Cesar's  government  was  to  last'but  eight 
years,  and  ended  on  the  1st  of  March,  70d.  Dio  Cas- 
eins indeed  says,  that  Cesar's  government  was  only  pro- 
longed to  him  for  three  years ;  but  he  is  in  this  contra- 
dicted by  every  other  historian,  and  by  indubitable  facts. 
Ceesar,  in  his  harangue  to  his  soldiers  at  Ravenna,  tells 
them,  that  they  had  served  under  him  for  nine  years ; 
and  it  appears  by  what  he  mentionssoonafWrward,  that, 
beyond  the  period  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the  senate  for 
disbanding  his  forces,  there  wanted  six  months  to  com- 
plete the  time  allotted  to  him  by  law.  The  complaints 
ofthe  tribunes  ofthe  people  against  the  senate,  for  pre- 
tending to  abrogate  a  law  of  the  people,  were  evidently 
grounded  upon  this  supposition.  Whatcould  mean  the 
privilege  granted  him  in  the  year701,  when  Pompey 
was  sole  consul,  of  suing  for  the  consulship  in  his 
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Vtv  of   absence,  if  bis  goTerament  was  to  expire  before  be 
704.     could  legally  present  himsdf  as  a  candidate  ?  And  it 
B.C.4S.  „(,u|(j  tigyg  expired,  if  it  had  not  been  decennial.    In 
4C3d  am-    Qq^^  CJcero  owns,  in  other  places,  that  Cssar  had  law 
AdAtt.7.7.  on  his  side  :  "  Yet,  such  is  the  general  we  are  either 
to  encounter,  or  we  are  to  gratify  him  in  what  he 
can  already  claim  by  law."     And  Monsieur  I'Abb^ 
MoQgault  has  thus  remarked  on  the  passage  of  Cicero 
cited  above :  **  Cicero  writes  here  in  the  Pompdan 
style,  or  he  means  only  that  Oesar's  government  would 
nearly  expire  about  the  time  of  the  elections  of  the  next 
consuls ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  might  well  consent  to 
leave  it,  in  order  to  come  and  stand  candidate  in  person, 
as  was  required  of  him :  or,  pwhaps,  Fompey's  faction 
began  to  reckon  the  years  of  Cs»ar's  government,  from 
the  very  moment  that  the  law  was  passed  at  Rome,  allot- 
ting that  province  to  him  ;  but  the  general  and  legal 
method  was  to  reckon  from  the  day  in  which  the 
governor  entered  his  province." 

As  to  the  second  point,  I  shall  not  interpose  my 
judgment:  the  reader,  who  has  had  the  whole  evi- 
dence lud  impartially  before  him,  will  probably  have 
determined  for  himself.     I  shall,  however,  be^  leave 
to  insert  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  spirited  per- 
formance of  our  late  poet  laureat. 
^^^^_     "  After  several  diflScultiee,  doubts,  debates,  and  poli- 
ductofci-  tical  schemes,  to  make  bad  matters  worse,  at  last  the 
a^'ft'^  senate,  without  any  notice  taken  of  the  people's  right  to 
J^^j!J?|^j  ooufirm  or  reject  it,  came  to  this  bold  resolution,  that 
Dr.  Middle.  C^sarshould  dismiss  his  armyby  a  certain  day,  or  bede* 
clued  an  enemy,  &c.  Does  not  the  very  menace  latbu 
vote  imply  a  doubt  or  apprehension  of  its  not  being 
obeyed  ?  and  whence  could  that  doubt  come,  but  from  a 
emisdousness  of  their  severity  in  taking  his  command 
from  Cffisar,  before  the  time  of  its  legal  duration  was 
expired  ?   Was  this  a  treatment  that  the  high  q>irit  of 
Ciesar  could  comply  with  or  quietly  bear  ?  Or,  indeed, 
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if  be  would  hftve  beine  it,  where,  at  that  time,  wu  the  Va>  of 
policy  of  it  ?  Whot  good  was  the  Knate  or  the  public  704. 
to  reap  by  it  ?  Would  they  have  less  reason  to  be  afraid  ^■*^-'^-_ 
of  Pompey's  power,  because  Pompey  then  must  have  **",'™" 
had  less  reasoD  to  be  afraid  of  Ceasar  ?  while  they  were 
both  rivala,  they  could  be  but  candidates  for  empire  f 
but,  when  one  of  them  was  destroyed,  the  other  of 
course  beeame  equal  to  their  master  duly  elected. 
Could  they  then  imagine  that  Cssar,  whose  strength 
(saysDr.Middleton)laynotinthegoodQe8s  of  his  cause, 
but  of  bit  troops,  would  ohoose  to  come  from  the  head 
of  th«n  merely  to  humble  himself  into  a  private  inncK 
cent  man,  and  to  depend  upon  the  favour  of  Pompey 
for  bis  future  preferment  ?  Or,  if  this  was  really  what 
their  wisdom  pressed  by  their  sage  and  sober  vote,  why, 
at  least,  when  they  knew  Ceesar  was  bo  formidable  in 
the  field,  would  they  not  previously  choose  to  soften 
him  into  obedience,  by  giving  him  a  reasonable  hope 
that  some  such  great  and  gracious  honour  should  be 
secured  to  him  ?  But,  perhaps,  the  neglect  of  this 
civility  might  be  owing  to  the  sic  vo/o  of  Pompey,  whose 
dia'cgard  of  Ceesar  might  not  as  yet  have  given  them 
his  orders  to  make  him  any  such  proposal ;  his  orders,  I 
call  them,  because,  whatever  at  this  time  was  proposed 
in  the  senate  went  but  very  slowly  forward,  that  had 
■ot  an  eye  to  the  interest  or  good-liking  of  Pompey. 
It  would  be,  therefore,  the  greatest  absurdity,  to  sup- 
pose so  rash  and  enterprising  a  vote  could  have  come 
from  them  es  mero  meiu,  as  the  free  and  voluntary  aci 
of  their  own  ^oas  care  of  the  public.  No,  had  that  been 
their  case,  had  they  been  their  own  makers,  it  can  ad- 
ipit  of  no  doaU  but  that  Pompey,  as  well  as  Cffisor, 
'  would  hare  bad  the  same  disbanding  vote  passed  upon 
him  too.  But,  Ciesar  being  then  abroad  and  Pompey 
at  home,  they  naturally  chose  to  be  most  afraid  of  the 
danger  that  was  nearest  to  them." 
Cioero,  we  may  remember,  in  the  apbount  he  givf  s  of  vu.  mi» 
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Vaz  at   his  interview  with  Pompey,  tells  as,  that,  as  to  public 
71^     afiairs,  Fompey  talked  in  such  a  strain,  as  ifa  war  was 

^*'-'*"-   inevitable,  without  giving  the  least  hopes  of  an  accom- 

403d  con-    modation. 

cibbw'"'  "  W^'lc  such  [^continues  our  laureat]  was  the  dispo< 

p-iBs.'       sition  of  Pompey's  mind,  we  can  be  no  longer  in  donbt 
from  whence  came  this  peremptory  vote  upon  Cssar. 

'•  Thus  the  government  dejure  having  utterly  lost 
its  power,  the  only  debatable  question  now  was,  whether 
Pompey  or  Ceesar  should  be  the  sole  governor  dejacto* 
A  melancholy  election  for  liberty !  Nor  had  it  a  better 
appearance  to  Cicero,  who  tells  us,  that  which  side 
soever  got  the  better,  the  war  must  necessarily  end  in 
tyranny :  the  only  difference  was  that,  if  their  enemies 
conquered,  theyshould  be  proscribed;  if  their  friends, 
be  slaves. 

"  This  being  the  most  equal  light  that  the  cause  of 
Fompey  or  of  Ceesar  can  stand  in,  we  must  either  sup- 
pose, that  had  Cssar,  in  obedience  to  the  senate,  dis- 
banded his  army,  the  public  liberty  would  have  been  o£ 
course  restored ;  or  that,  if  it  would  not  (as  there  is  not 
the  most  distant  pretence  to  say  it  would),  it  then  must 
follow,  that  whether  Fompey  or  Ctesar  had  prevailed,  it 
could  have  wrought  no  different  consequence  to  the 
Roman  liberty;  the  ruin  of  which,  under  the  sole  domi- 
nion of  either,  must  (as  Cicero  confesses)  have  been 
equally  inevitable :  let  this  be  granted,  and  neither  the 
virtue,  nor  the  critical  learning  of  posterity,  will  ever 
think  this  cause  a  disputable  point,  orgive  the  least  pre- 
ference to  the  pretensions  of  either  of  these  celebrated 
competitors.  It  is  true,  they  may  tell  us,  that  Fompey 
had  the  fairer  appearance  in  the  senate's  support.  Yes, 
butin  nothing  more  than  appearance ;  not  by  their  free 
and  independent  choice,  but  by  the  palpable  terror  of 
his  arms ;  nor  from  their  opinion  of  his  better  inten- 
tions to  the  public  than  they  conceived  of  Ceesar^ ;  but 
the  plain  truth  a,  that  in  this  situation,  they  rather 
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chose  to  let  Pompey's  orders  seem  to  be  their  own  than 
that  any  thing  should  appear  to  be  transacted  without 
^ir  authority.  If  Ceesar  then  was  not  so  tame  as  the  : 
senate  in  yielding  up  his  liberty,  or  refused  to  obey  the  *^^ 
mandate  of  an  intirhidated  authority ;  rather  choosing, 
if  he  could  not  live  like  a  Roman,  to  die  like  Caesar ; 
will  this  stand  in  no  excuse  for  him  ?  or,  will  it  be  too 
partially  favourable,  should  we  call  his  slighting  such 
a  senate  an  almost  laudable  ambition  ?  for  never  surely 
can  it  be  urged,  that  Csesar's  disobeying  them  was  a 
more  criminal  infringement  of  the  public  liberty  than 
was  Pompey's  keeping  them  in  fear  of  him.  And  yet, 
agnn,  if  the  presumption  of  either  their  disobeying  or 
commanding  could  bemitigated  by  appearances,  Caesar, 
by  his  of&ring  to  lay  down  his  arms,  provided  Pompey 
might  be  under  the  same  obligation  at  the  same  time, 
made  an  advancement  to  the  patriot,  which  Pompey 
had  not  virtue  enough  to  dissemble.  And  though  it 
may  have  been  objected,  that  this  compliance  of  Caesar 
was  all  but  grimace,  without  the  least  intention  of  hii 
tm^ng  it  good  ■,  yet  as  this  is  but  an  imaginary  charge, 
it  ought  at  least  to  have  been  brought  to  a  proof  before 
Caesar  could  be  justly  condemned  upon  it.  But  Pom- 
pey's absolutely,  and  without  hesitation,  refusing  the 
pn^iosal,  was  an  open  declaration,  that  no  peaceable 
terms  should  prevail  upon  him  to  part  with  a  grain  of 
his  power.  While  Pompey,  therefore,  lies  under  this 
imputation,  he  stands  in  a  less  favourable  light,  or  was, 
ratiier,  a  more  notorious  offender  than  Ctuar." 
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««r,  after  itUHng  tttry  Aing  ta  At  »»■«  (filth/,  "^  «HV  ■»»■"»  » 

Kcurt  SlcUy  and  Sardinia,  leti  out  for  Rome.  In  blimigheltata  caHfirtHci 
wilh  Cittro,  vhe  noH  afUr  retira  la  Pampeg'i  almp.  At  Rome  At  tAia  M 
piMIc  inaturet,  tui,  fitidiitg  the  lenaU  wrmUiiig  to  act  ttuf/part,  kt  taktt 
Mpon  himielf  the  pMic  adminiaration.  Afler  a  Hag  of  Ax  or  teven  dayi,  he 
tett  out  for  Sfoim. 

CjBsar  was  very  leiisible,  that,  to  put  aspeed^end  to 
the  wart  the  hest  pUn  he  could  follow  wm  to  pau  the 
.Ks  imiaediatel;,  and  endeavour  to  come  up  with  Pom- 
pey  and  the  consuls  in  their  presmt  dcfenoeless  stste^ 
before  they  could  draw  the  transmariDe  forces  blether. 
But  the  execution  of  this  design  was  at  present  abso* 
lately  impractict^le ;  for  all  the  ships  had  been  car< 
ried  off  the.  coast }  and  to  gather  others  from  Ficenuoit 
Sicily,  and  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  was  a  tedious  business, 
and  in  the  winter  season  subject  to  great  uocertainfy. 
Dreading,  therefore,  this  delay  and  loss  of  time,  he  de- 
termined to  go  to  Spain,  whither  also  a  very  interesting 
considerationcalledhimt  It  appeared  of  dangerous  coaa- 
sequence  to  suffer  a  veteran  army  to  strengthen  them-> 
selves  in  his  rival's  interest  by  new  levies  of  horae  and 
foot,  and  to  prepare  a  sure  resource  for  their  gfinerali 
when  driven  out  of  Greece  and  Asia :  and  he  could 
.never  have  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  conquer* 
ing  Spain,  and  the  legions  there,  than  when  Pompey 
Was  at  such  a  distance  frtmi  them,  and  un^le  to  givd 
them  any  assistance.  He  resolved  therefore  upon  this 
expedition,  saying,  be  would  go  first  to  find  an  army 
without  a  general,and  then  retMrti  to  a  general  without 
an  army.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  Pompey  com- 
mitted acapital  error  in  not  going  to  Spain,  and  in  neg- 
lecting to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  bedt  troops  he 
had,  in  a  country  devoted  to  bis  interest,  and  commo- 
dious for  the  operations  of  his  naval  force ;  and  Cicero 
is  cited,  as  being  so  much  of  this  opinion,  that,  when  he 
first  heard  of  Pompey's  resolution  to  go  to  Greece,  he 
called  it  monstrous.     But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
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Pompey  htd  st  this  time  no  fleet  in  resdinesf  f  and,  if  ^IfLSt 
he  had  tailed  for  Spain  directly,  he  would  not  hare  had      704. 
iofiuence  enough  in  the  eait  to  have  raised  the  fleeta  ^^^^ 
and  armies,  which,  by  his  presence  there,  he  was  enabled  ^^^ 
to  collect.     Cssar  would  have  been  beforehand  with 
him ;  and,  by  transporting  a  few  legions  into  Greece, 
would  have  awed  all  the  states  of  the  east,  who  were 
most  of  them  very  indifferent  about  this  quarrel :  and 
Pompey,  in  the  meantime,  would  hare  been  co<^>ed 
up  in  Spain,  and  precluded  from  every  province  of 
the  empire  besides  Africa. 

Cffisar,before  he  left  Bruadunum,  sent  orders  to  all  c««-  d> 
the  municipal  towns  upon  the  several  coasts  to  assemble  com.  l  1' 
all  the  vessels  they  could,  and  send  them  to  that  port : 
and,  knowing  of  what  importance  it  was  to  his  credit 
tbatltalysfaouldbeabundantlysuppliedwitiiprovisions, 
which  Pompey  was  determined  to  cut  off  by  every  pos- 
sible method,'he  immediately  de8patchedVal«iuB,oae 
of  his  lieutenants,  into  Sardinia,  with  one  l^on ;  aod 
Curio  into  Sicily  with  three ;  commanding  him,  as  soon  Ad  Ait. 
as  he  had  mastered  this  island,  to  pass  over  into  Africa.  ^  "* 
Then,  having  put  his  l^ons  into  winter-quarters  in 
the  towns  al(Hig  t^e  coast,  at  Brundusium,  Tarentum, 
Sipontum,  and  other  places,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lock  up  all  the  passages  by  sea,  and  having  ordered 
levies  over  the  whole  country,  he  set  out  for  Rome. .  lb.  ifl> 

In  the  midst  of  his  military  operations,  he  had  neg* 
lected  no  means  of  gaining  over  to  his  party  all  those 
who  were  not  his  avowed  enemies.    As  soon  as  he  was  d>.  7- 17- 
informed  that  the  senators  had  left  Rome,  he  wrote  to 
many  of  them  to  return,  and  desired  Trebatius  to  write 

•(Al^Al^e,a)  "Ipeneti 
Pompey  will  begin  by  funishi 
tUi  war;  avail  lo  dttcMable,  that,  thouah  thcr 

I  parenii,  jet  have  ilie  leaden 


igllaly;  _  _  , _        . 

that,  thouah  there  ii  nothing  mDnunaatural  than 

have  ilie  leaden  of  il  taken  their  ineuuna  for 

.ble,  the  moat  aered  of  all  parent*,  I 


a  intercept  ihe  piontions  of  Italy,  and 
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vLnMK  ^  doe^t  to  beg  of  him  not  to  absent  himself  from  the 

704.      city ;  and,  afler  Cicero  had  left  it,  he  employed  all  their 

^^^  common  friends  to  use  their  endeavours  to  induce  him 

«^^    to  imitate  the  conductofsome  other consulars,  who  had 

determinedtopreserveaneutrality.  Cicero,  uponthese 

applications,  keeping  at  a  distance  from  Pompey,  Caesar 

imagined  they  had  made  an  ioipression  upon  him  ;  and 

he  began  to  attempt  another  point  with  him,  viz.  to 

HiUL      persuade  bim  to  come  back  to  Rome,  and  assist  in  the 

^  councils  of  the  senate,  which  he  designed  to  summon 

at  his  return  from  following  Pompey.  With  this  view, 

in  the  hurry  of  his  march  towards  Brundusium,  Caesar 

sent  him  the  following  letter. 

CjESAR,  EMPEROB,  TO  CICERO,  EUFEROS. 

Ad  Att.  "  When  I  had  but  just  time  to  see  our  friend  Fiir- 
nius,  nor  could  conveniently  speak  with,  or  hear  him, 
was  in  baste,  and  on  my  march,  having  sent  the  legions 
before  me;yet  Icould  not  pass  bywithout  writing,  and 
sending  him  to  you  with  my  thanks :  tbough  I  have 
often  paid  this  duty  before,  and  seem  likely  to  pay  it 
oftener,  you  deserve  it  so  well  of  me.  I  desire  of  you, 
in  a  special  manner,  that,  as  I  hope  to  be  in  the  city 
shortly,  I  may  see  you  there,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
yoar  advice,  your  interest,  your  authority,  your  assist- 
ance in  all  things.  But  to  return  to  the  point :  you 
will  pardon  the  haste  and  brevity  of  my  letter,  and 
learn  the  rest  from  Fumius."  To  this  very  polite 
letter  Cicero  made  the  following  answer. 

CICERO,  EMPEROR,  TO  CJESAR,  EMPEROR. 

**  Upon  reading  your  letter,  delivered  to  me  by  Fur- 
nius,  in  which  you  pressed  me  to  come  to  the  city,  I  did 
not  so  much  wonder  at  what  you  there  intimated,  of 
your  desire  to  use  my  advice  and  authority,  hut  was  at 
a  loss  to  find  out  what  you  meant  by  my  interest  and  as- 
sistance :  yet  I  flattered  myself  into  a  persuasion,  that» 
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out  of  your  admirable  and  singular  wisdoui*  you  were  '?«« of 
deairoustoenterintosomemeasuresforestablishingthe  th. 
peace  and  concord  of  the  city ;  and  in  thatcaM  I  looked  ^^*^ 
upon  my  temper  and  character  as  fit  enough  to  be  em-  ^S;^ 
ployed  in  such  a  deliberation.  If  the  case  be  so,  and 
you  have  any  concern  for  the  safety  of  our  friend  Pom- 
pey,  and  of  reconciling  him  to  yourself,  and  to  the  re- 
public, you  will  certainly  Bnd  no  man  more  proper  for 
such  a  work  than  I  am,  who,  from  the  very  first,  have 
always  been  the  adviser  of  peace  both  to  him  and  the 
senate ;  and,  since  this  recourse  to  arms,  have  not  med- 
dled with  any  part  of  the  war,  but  thought  you  to  be 
reallyinjured  by  it,  while  your  enemies  and  en viers  were 
attempting  to  deprive  you  of  those  honours  which  the 
Roman  people  had  grauted  you.  But  as  at  that  time  I 
was  not  only  a  favourer  of  your  dignity,  but  an  encou- 
rager  also  of  others  to  assist  you  in  It ;  m  now  the  dig- 
nity of  Pompey  greatly  affects  me  :  for  many  years  ago 
I  made  choice  of  you  two.  with  whom  to  cultivate  a  par- 
ticular friendship,  and  to  be,  as  I  now  am,  most  strictly 
imited.  Wherefore  I  desire  of  you,  or  rather  b^  and 
implore  with  all  my  prayers,  that,  in  the  hurry  of  your 
cares,  you  would  indulge  amoment  to  this  thought,  how 
by  your  generosity  I  may  be  permitted  to  show  myself 
an  honest,  grateful,  pious  man,  in  remembering  an  act 
of  the  greatest  kindness  to  me.  If  this  related  only  to 
myself,  I  should  hope  stiil  to  obtain  it  from  you:  but  it 
concerns,  I  think,  both  your  honour  and  the  republic, 
that  by  your  means  I  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
a  situation  the  best  adapted  to  promote  the  peace  of  you 
two,  as  well  as  the  general  concord  of  all  the  citizens. 
Afler  I  had  sent  my  thanks  to  you  before  on  theaccoui\t; 
of  Lentulus,  for  giving  safety  to  him  who  had  ^ven  it 
to  me ;  yet,  upon  reading  his  letter,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses the  most  grateful  sense  of  your  liberality,  I  took 
myself  to  have  received  the  same  grace  from  you,  which 
he  had  done :  towards  whom,  if  by  this  you  perceive  me 
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T«r  or  to  be  gnteftil,  let  it  be  ^our  care*  I  beseech  you,  tbat  I 

7M.  may  be  so  too  towards  Pompey.*" 

B.C.  4«.  .(HlddkUa,p.«S.)Clcer««M«n*>ind{bTBiiMrnngaoflU«l«lB-,*hMi 

j_-,  Ceur  took  care  to  mtVe  publii^  Til.  the  complimenl  on  Casu'iulininble  wisdom ; 

*^?f,^  and,«bani^the«atia*Mn)MnlariikbifaginjiimlbThii*d<RiMriMliitha 


the  publiodon  i>rit,ftirhehiniKlfMdglTenmenlcapiMaril;  and,  conddarlog 
wfaM  bad  liDcc  bupsHd,  wu  plMMd  lo  han  it  koovB  U  ibt  wmU  bow  DiDcfa  Iw 
had  alnava  been  inclined  to  peace;  and  (bat,  In  urging  Cour  to  nTehiiconDtfT, 
1m  ttiODgfat  It  hii  btudnea  to  naa  nch  expTMdoM  aa  wate  the  moat  liktijtonm 
milhoiil]'  with  him,  witbDutfeariDs  (o  be  thought  guilty  of  flatteiy,  in  uigins  faim 
to  an  act  for  which  he  woald  gladl}'  ban  Chmwn  nlmidreTen  at  hfi  fM. 

He  leealTtd  anolbn  letter  OD  ibe  laint  labiect,  and  about  tbiaame  tima,  wlittat 
jointly  by  Balbut  and  Oppius,  two  of  Caura  chief  conGdenti :  "  The  adirioe,  not 
Mly  wf  bttk  man,  audi  u  we  an,  bo  t  e*«n  of  the  pcaleM,  i«  fiUMlly  weigbed,  MM 
b?  the  intmtiao  oftha  giver,  but  the  event;  yet,  relying  on  youibumacitj,  we  will 
^TeyoQ  what  ve  cake  to  be  the  btsilnibe  caw  about  whiefa  TOO  wrote  to  ua;whidi, 
tiwogh  it  abould  not  be  found  prudent,  yet  certainly  Bowa  Dnm  the  uimoat  Udi^ 
and  iSeetion  Ui  you.  If  we  did  not  know  fromCoaar  himielf,  diat,  as  aooD  aaBa 
Mcaea  to  JtaiiM,Iiewill  ilo  what  in  oar  judgmant we  tldok  bo  angbttodo,tKU  abon 
a  latoaeiliatiaa  between  bim  and  Pompey,  we  ibould  give  ova  exhorting  yoo  to 
soma  and  take  apart  in  dwfedelibentioM;  that,  by  yoor  b^  wiw  bare  a  attiet 
ftiendihip  wjlh  them  both, tbewboteafiic  maybe  letuad  with  eaae  and  dignity:  or 
If,  on  the  conttary,  we  believed  that  CttUf  woold  not  do  ll,  and  knew  thai  he  waa 
naolTed  upon  a  wai  with  Pompay,  we  ibould  never  try  to  penoada  ymi  to  laha 
amu  agaidil  a  man  to  whom  you  bate  ihegn'ateBiobtlgaliani,in  the  nme  m inner 
aawtluTealwayaentrea(adya<i,DottaBgbtagaiostQHar.  Bat lince, at pmaoc, 
we  can  onlygiieM,niheT  tlian  know,  what  Casar  will  do,  we  hare  nothing  to  offer 
tnit  ihii,  that  it  doea  not  lenn  agreeable  to  your  dignity,  or  your  fidelity,  n  wdl 
Ldowq  to  all,  when  you  are  loiimate  wilh  th«iD  both,  to  take  umi  agsnat  either;  and 
thttwe  doubt  noifautCsuT.acrording  to  his  humanity,  will  higUyappiare:  yet, if 
yon  jndga  propor,  we  will  write  to  him,  to  let  lu  know  what  be  wiU  really  do  about 
it;  and,  if  be  letumauianaoawer,  we  will  praenlly  send  you  notice  what  we  think 
•f  It,  and  give  you  on  wad,  that  w«  win  adTiae  only  wbM  we  akc  to  be  moat  Buii> 
.i,_. I ttoCaaar-  '  ...      - 

nda,waibc 

iteone&o _..  , 

rtelf,  I  recei'td  one  from  Cnai.of  which  I  hara 


afopanUeonc&omBalbua:  '' Immedialcly  aftar  I  bad 

om  Oppiue  and  mytelf,  I  received  one  fioc  " 
on  will  pcrccdTe  bow  deainMia  I 
□d  how  far  removed  &om  all  thougl 
eitremejoy,  an  it  certainly  ounhtlo  do,  to  Mthimln  Ihtaei 


id  mrtelf, 
,  lU  a  copy;  whenae  yon  will  pcrccdTe  bow  deairODa  he  ii  of  peace,  and  to 

reconciled  with  Pompey,  and  how  far  removed  fioTQ  all  thaughu  of  cruelly. 


Aa  to  youraelf,  your  fidelity,  and  your  piaty,  I  am  miirely  of  the  lamamlDd,  my 
dear  Cicero,  with  you,  that  you  rannot,  conilitendy  with  your  character  and  duty, 
bear  arma  agaliut  a  man,  to  wbom  yon  dedata  yvnndf  lo  greatly  obliged :  that 
CBaarwiUapprOTethiiresoluiioa,!  certainly kitowfinnhiiiingulaihucaanity;aikd 
that  yon  will  perfectly  aatisfy  him,  by  tddng  no  part  in  the  WB  agalnat  lam,  not 
ioioing  youraelf  to  hit  adveraariea;  iha  he  wiU  tbiiik  auSdeot,  not  <mly  fmm  yoD,  • 
peraontrfauch  dignity  and  apIendour;buthaiBl]awediteTentome,nottobefauDd 
[ndlaleamp,wfakliialikdytobelniaad^anlatL«DnihiaaBdPompey,ft«aiwlM>» 
I  have  received  the  greateit  obligadona  :  it  waa  enough,  he  aaid,  if  1  pofonned  my 
part  to  him  in  Iht  diy  add  the  gowD,  which  I  mi^t  petform  abo  to  them,  if  1 
thoiuhtfil;  wheidbreInowmana^allI>aitulu>'(affJu«atRoiae,aDddiaeharge 
»yduty,myfldelity,  my  piety  to  them  both:  yet,  in  truth,  I  do  not  lake  the  bopei 
of  an  accommodatioD,  though  now  ao  low,  to  be  quite  deaoeiate,  naot  Caaaar  it  in 
that  mind  hi  which  we  ought  tovish  him:  one  thing  would  pleaie  me,  if  you  thougl 
It  [iroptr,  thai  you  Would  write  to  him,  and  dediE  a  guard  fttan  huD,  aa  you  did  frad 
Fompey,atthe  time  (^Milo'i  trial,  with  my  approbation:  I  will  undenake  (or  him, 
If  T  ngntly  know  Ctesar,  that  he  will  aoMier  pay  a  leeanl  to  your  dignity  than  to  hit 
ownlnlerai.  Hew  ipvdently  I  write  thece  thingi,  1  know  not;  but  thii  I  certainly 
know,  that,  whatever  I  write,!  write  out  of  a  ungular  love  and  afTectka  to  you;  for, 
fiat  me  die,  aaai  Cmbi  may  bat  lire)  if  I  ban  not  M>  great  an  eneon  for  yon,  tbat 
Kwancquallydeartome.  Wbenyou  liaTelakenanyreaolutioniDlhiiaffaii,l«lah 
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In  his  way  to  Rome,  Cgesar  had  a  conference  with  *^'' 

Cicero,  at  Fonniffi,  on  the  39th  of  March  i  of  which  704. 

the  latter  gives  the  following  aeconnt  to  his  friend  At-  '•^**, 


ticus.  "  My  discourse  with  him  (says  he)  was  such  a. 
would  rather  make  him  think  well  of  me  than  thank  me.  *°^*' 
Z  stood  firm  in  refusing  to  go  to  Rome ;  but  was  de* 
ceived  in  expecting  to  find  him  easy  ;  for  I  never  saw 
any  one  less  bo  :  he  was  condemned,  he  mid,  by  my 
judgment;  and,  if  I  did  not  come,  others  would  he  ttw 
more  backward :  I  told  him  that  their  case  was  very  dtf> 
ferentfrommine.  AfUrmanythingssaidonbothmdes, 
he  had  me  come,  however,  and  try  to  make  peace . 
*  Shall  I  do  it  (says  I),  in  my  own  way?'  'Doyouima^ 
gine  (replied  he),  that  I  will  prescribe  to  you?*  *  I  will 
move  the  senate  then  (says  I),  for  a  decree  against  your 
going  to  Spain,  ortransporting  your  troops  into  Greecet 
and  say  a  great  deal  besides  in  bewailing  the  case  of 
Fompey.*  '  I  will  not  allow  (replied  he),  such  things  tO 
be  said.'  '  So  I  thought  (says  I),  and  for  that  reason 
will  not  come  ;  because  I  must  either  say  them,  and 
many  more,  which  I  cannot  help  saying,  if  I  am  there, 
or  not  come  at  all.'  The  result  was,  that,  to  shift  off 
the  disconrse,  he  wished  me  to  consider  of  it ;  which  i 
could  not  refuse  to  do,  and  so  we  parted.  I  am  per-^ 
suaded  that  he  is  not  pleased  with  me ;  but  I  am  pleased 
with  myself}  which  I  have  not  been  before  of  a  long 
time.  As  for  the  rest,  good  gods,  what  a  crew  he  has 
with  him  I  Wh^  ahellish  band,  as  you  oall  them !  ^_>— •. 
What  a  deplorable  affiiir !  What  desperate  troops  1  What 
a  lamentable  thing,  to  see  Servius's  son,  and  Titinius'a, 

Hi»l  you  »ooU  let  me  Vbow  it,  for  t  lun  eioeedinaly  wUdloui  th»t  Tou  >hmiW 


"Theteww*  HUM!  [uyi  Gibber,  p.  192.]  hlwD  theMroUovenofCnuwete 
>U  heme*  wlUt  CietM,  tb^  beb^Uill  (he  uih  t^wnuffliu  dMI  bid  done  ^otfaiui 
buiincu  abrcad  far  the  republic  under  the  tuat  coaimuHi  of  Cnur,  ina  did  mt 

tSiKtailly(j^intnmtiiMlt»fna)uiratejbai ■ 

Uu  not  the  illustriout  coani],  vho  UTed  Ronw, 
tlttln  in  OUA.  «ene» 
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Ywf  of    with  0)807  ^on  of  tbeir  rank  in  that  camp,  whicb  be- 

70*.      m^edPompey!  Hehassixlegions; wakesatallhours; 

■.CM.  fggj^  nothing ;  I  see  no  end  of  thU  calamity.    His  de- 

403d  COD.    claration  at  the  last,  which  I  had  almost  forgot,  was 

'*'      odious;  that,  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  use  my  advice, 

he  would  use  such  aa  he  could  get  fnnn  others,  aod 

pursue  all  measures  that  were  for  his  service." 

Cicero  fancied  to  himself,  that  Ciesar  deemed  his 
presence  in  the  city  as  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
his  cause,  and  meant  to  get  a  decision  from  him,  that, 
in  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  the  assembly  for  the 
elections  of  the  new  magistrates  might  be  held  by  a 
pnetor :  but  Caesar,  it  is  probable,  did  not  think  his 
presence  of  so  much  use,  and  certainly  never  intended 
to  force  him  into  a  compliance,  but  to  win  him  by  ad* 
dress,  and  the  counsels  of  his  friends. 
MkWL  WbileCeesar  was  on  the  road  to  Rome,  young  Quin- 

AdAu.  tns  Cicero,  the  nephew,  a  fiery,  giddy  youth,  privately 
'  wrote  tohimtooflferhisservice,withapromiBeofsome 
information  concerning  his  uncle ;  upon  which,  being 
sent  for,  and  admitted  to  an  audience,  he  assured  Cesar^ 
that  his  unclewas  utterly  disaffiicted  to  all  his  measures, 
and  determined  to  leave  Italy  and  go  to  Pompey.  The 
boy  was  tempted  to  this  rashness  by  the  hopes  of  a  con- 
siderable present,  and  gave  much  uneasiness  by  it  both 
to  the  father  and  the  uncle,  who  had  reason  to  fear  some 
ill  Consequence  from  it  j  hut  Caesar,  desirous  to  divert 
Cicero  from  declaring  against  him,  and  to  quiet  the  ap- 
prehensions which  he  might  entertain  for  what  was  past, 
took  occasion  to  signify  to  him,  in  a  kind  letter  from 
Rome,  that  he  retained  no  resentment  of  his  refusal  to 
come  to  the  city,  though  Volcatius  Tullus  and  Servius 
Sulpicius  [two  consular  senators]  had  complained  that 
he  had  not  shovm  the  same  indulgence  to  them.  And 
Curio  told  hiid,  a  few  days  after,  that,  when  Dolabella 
was  earnestly  solicitous  that  he  should  come  to  Rome, 
Ciesar,  in  au  answer,  returned  him  many  thanks,  and 
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told  him,  that  he  was  not  only  satisfied,  but  pleased,    Vtv  of 
at  his  not  coming.     He  assured  him  also  that  Cesar     jm. 
would  have  nude  no  difficulty  in  granting  him  the  ^*^-*^ 
favour  he  had^raoted  to  Philippus,  that  of  remaining  ^?fj"^ 
neuter :  that  he  might  act  as  if  the  thing  was  agreed  on 
with  Oesar  himself}  and  that  he  would  write  to  him* 
that  matters  were  bo  settled  between  them  :  he  added, 
that,  ifhe  pleased,  heroigbtleaveltaly.and  pass  through 
Sicily  to  go  into  Greece.    Yet  Cicero's  behaviour  and 
residence  in  those  villas  of  his,  which  were  nearest  to 
the  sea,  gave  rise  to  a  general  report,  that  he  was  wait- 
ing only  for  a  wind  to  carry  him  over  to  Pompey ;  upon 
which,  Cseaar  sent  him  another  pressing  letter,  to  try,- 
if  possible,  to  dissuade  him  from  that  step. 

CXSAB,  EMPEROR,  TO  CICERO,  EMPEROR. 

"  Though  I  never  imagined  that  you  would  do  any  AdAtt. 
thingrashlyorimprudently;  yet  moved  bycommon  re-  *■*• 
port,  I  thought  proper  to  write  to  you,  and  beg  of  you, 
by  our  mutual  affection,  that  you  would  not  run  to  a 
decliningcause.whitheryoudid  not  think  fit  togo  while  ~ 
it  stood  firm.  For  you  will  do  the  greatest  injury  to 
our  friendship,  and  consult  but  ill  for  yourself,  if  you  do 
not  follow  where  fortune  calls :  for  all  things  seem  to 
have  succeeded  most  prosperously  for  ns,  most  unfor- 
tunately for  them :  nor  will  you  be  thought  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  cause  (since  that  was  the  same,  when  you 
chose  to  withdraw  yourself  from  their  councils),  but  to 
have  condemned  some  act  of  mine;  than  which  you 
could  donothing  that  could  a^t  me  more  sensibly,  and. 
what  I  beg,  by  the  rights  of  our  friendship,  that  you 
would  not  do.  Lastly,  what  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
character  of  an  honest,  quiet  man,  and  good  citizen, 
than  to  retire  from  civil  broils?  from  which  some,  who 
would  gladly  have  done  it,  have  been  deterred  by  an 
apprehension  of  danger :  but  you,  after  a  full  testimony 
ofmylife,  and  trial  of  my  friendship,  will  find  nothing 
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v«rof   more  safe  or  reputable  than  to  keep  yourtelf  clear  from 
%,4.     M  this  coDtention.    The  l6th  of  April,  on  the  rttad." 

B.C.4B. 

«M  con-        Antony,  also,  whom  Csesar  left  to  guard  Italy  in 
"^^      hig  ^§ence,  wrote  to  faim  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
on  the  same  day. 

ANTONIUS,  TRIBUNE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AND  PROPR^TOE, 
TO  CICERO,  EMPEROR. 

AdAtt.  "If  I  had  not  a  great  esteem  for  you,  and  much 

greater  indeed  than  you  imagine,  I  should  not  be  con^ 
cemed  at  the  report  which  is  spread  of  you,  especially 
when  I  take  it  to  be  false.  But,  out  of  the  excess  of  my 
affection,  leannot  disaemble,  that  even  a  report,  though 
false,  makes  some  impression  on  me.  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  are  preparing  to  cross  the  sea,  when  you  have 
inch  avalue  for  Dolabella.and  your  daughter Tullia, 
that  excellent  woman,  and  are  so  much  valu^  by  us 
«11,  to  whom,  in  truth,  your  dignity  and  honour  are 
almost  dearer  than  to  yourself:  yet  I  did  not  think  it 
the  part  of  a  friend  not  to  be  moved  by  the  discourse 
even  of  ill-designtng  men,and  wrote  this  with  the  greater 
inclination,  as  I  take  ray  part  to  be  the  more  difficult  on 
the  account  of  our  late  coldness,  occasioned  rather  by 
my  jealousy  than  any  injuiyfrom  you.  For  I  desire  you 
to  assure  yourself.  th»t  nobody  is  dearer  to  me  than  you, 
excepting  njy  Csesar,  and  that  I  know  also  that  Ccraar 
reckons  M.  Cicero  in  the  first  class  of  his  friends. 
Wherefore,  I  beg  of  you,  my  Cicero,  that  you  will  keep 
yourself  free  and  undetermined,  and  despise  the  fidelity 
of  that  man  who  first  did  you  an  injury,  that  he  might 
afterward  do  you  a  kindness  i  nor  fiy  from  hiro,  who, 
though  he  should  not  love  you,  which  is  impossible,  yet 
will  always  desire  to  see  you  in  safetyand  splendour.  I 
have  sent  Calpumius  to  you  with  thi«,  the  most  inti- 
mate of  my  friends,  th«t  you  might  perceive  the  ^eat. 
concern  which  I  have  for  your  life  and  dignity." 
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Covins  also  wrote  to  htm  on  the  Hune  lobject;  bat  J^*C 
finding,  by  some  hints  in  Cicero's  answer,  that  be  was     i<n. 
actually  preparing  to  run  away  to  Pompey,  he  sent  '•'^'^ 
him  a  second  letter,  in  a  most  pathetic,  or,  as  Cicero  ^9^"^ 
calls  it,  lamentable  strain,  in  hopes  to  work  upon  him  j^^^^ 
by  alarming  all  his  fears.  'o-*- 

C<EUUS  TO  CICEBO. 

"  Being  in  a  consternation  at  your  letter,  by  lyhich  Ep.  Pun. 
you  show  that  you  are  meditating  nothing  but  what  is 
dismal,  yet  neither  tell  me  directly  what  it  is,  norwhoUy 
bide  it  from  me,  I  presently  wrote  this  to  you.  By  all 
your  fortunes,  Cicero,  by  your  children,  I  beg  and  be- 
seech you  not  to  take  any  step  injurious  to  your  safety : 
for  I  call  the  godsand  men  and  ourfriendship  to  witness, 
that  what  I  have  told,  and  forewarned  you  of,  was  not 
any  vain  conceit  of  my  own,  but  after  I  had  talked  with 
Cssar,  and  understood  from  him,  how  he  resolved  to  act 
afl:er  his  victory,  I  informed  you  of  what  I  had  learned. 
If  you  imagine  that  his  conduct  will  be  always  the  same, 
in  dismis^ng  his  enemies  and  offering  conditions,  you 
are  mistaken :  he  thinks  and  even  talks  of  nothing  but 
what  is  fierce  and  seyere.'and  is  gone  away  much  out  of 
humour  with  the  senate,  and  thoroughly  provoked  with 
the  opposition  which  he  has  met  with,  nor  will  there  be 
any  room  for  mercy.  Wherefore,  if  you  yourself,  your 
only  son,  your  house,  your  remaining  hopes  be  dear  to 
you ;  if  I,  if  the  worthy  man,  your  son-in-law,  have  any 
weightwithyou;you  should  not  desire  to  overturn  our 
fortunes,  and  force  us  to  haste  or  to  relinquish  that  cause 
in  which  our  safety  consists,  or  to  entertain  an  impious 
wish  against  yours.  Lastly,  reflect  on  this,  that  yon 
bave  already  given  all  the  o£fence  which  you  can  give, 
by  staying  so  long  behind ;  and  now  to  declare  against 

*It  iasvidoit  ibatCdiiMWTfut  dioi  la  frighun  Clcen,  whom  he  knew  lo  be  ■ 
oamrd.  Curia  told  him  liaa.  In  hii  mj  to  Siell*,  thtl  Cbmt'i  demtner  floved 
nMfroin  Ui  natural  dlnoaidoD.bntbecmuM  be  aougjM  it  pnpolor;  and  tluit,  if 
haoMildMtki^ksdawiribapaaple.bawoiddbeiaiid.    AdAtt.ia4. 
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ynii«  aconqueror,  nhom  you  would  not  oflfend,  while  his 
704.  cause  was  doubtful,  and  to  fly  ailer  those  who  run  away, 
B.  c.  48.^  ^jjjj  „j,Qm  you  would  Dot  join  while  they  were  in  a  coa- 


4«9dc«a-  dition  to  resist,  is  the  utmost  felly.  Take  care  that, 
"""^  while  you  are  ashamed  not  to  approve  yourself  one  of 
the  best  citizens,  you  be  not  too  hasty  in  determining 
what  is  the  best.  But,  if  I  cannot  wholly  prevail  with 
you,  yet  wait  at  least  till  you  know  how  we  succeed  in 
Spain,  which,  I  now  tell  you,  will  be  ours  as  soon  as 
Ctesarcomes  thither.  What  hopes  they  may  hare  when 
Spain  is  lost,  I  know  not ;  and  what  your  view  can  be  in 
seceding  to  a  desperate  cause,  bymy  faith  I  cannot  find 
out.  As  to  the  thing,  which  you  discover  to  me  by  your 
silence  about  it,  Ctesar  has  been  informed  of  it ;  and, 
after  the  first  salutation,  told  me  presently  what  he  had 
heard  of  you :  I  denied  that  I  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter,  but  begged  of  him  to  write  to  you  in  a  manner 
the  most  effectual  to  make  you  stay.  He  carries  me  with 
him  into  Spain ;  if  he  did  not,  I  would  run  away  to  you, 
wherever  you  are,  before  Z  came  to  Kome,  to  dispute 
this  point  with  you  in  person,  and  hold  you  fast  even  by 
force.  Consider,  Cicero,  again  and  ^ain,  that  you  do 
not  utterly  ruin  both  you  and  yours ;  that  you^do  not 
knowingly  and  wilfully  throwyourself  into  difficulties, 
whence  you  see  no  way  to  extricate  yourself.  But,  if 
either  the  reproaches  of  the  better  sort  touch  you,  or 
you  cannot  bear  the  insolence  and  haughtiness  of  a  cer- 
tain set  of  men,  I  would  advise  yo.u  to  choose  some  place 
remote  from  the  war,  till  these  contests  be  over,  which 
will  soon  be  decided:  if  you  do  this,  I  shall  think  that 
you  have  done  wisely,  and  you  will  not  offend  Cffsar."'' 

'  The  eondoaicD,  iha  pirdil  condoium,  of  Dr.  MiddlcMo,  p.  IDC,  from  thcwtet- 
tan,uu  foUawt:  "tbaicleUen  giTen>Uwiiion>eiinble[»oirf'oribcliigb  oiteMD 
and  credit  inirhicbCieeio  flDuriahed  u  thii  lime  Id  Rome:  when  in  >  coTHttt  fbt 
cm^ie,  whldi  force  ilone  wu  lo  dedd^  we  Me  the  cbiefi  on  bath  lidta  ao  vli. 
dloiuronin  ■  nua  to  tbeii  put;,  wbo  had  do  peculiar  ikill  hi  uma,  at  talenu  fix 


aaiboiiiy  waidiMfquuitioiiwhicbthef  aougbt:  Bnc^wfaac- 


■T«r  wtiihe  fate  of  thdr  arma,  the  worid,  ihaj  kneir,  vobM  juSp  bvctar  of  ttw 

ouKwhidiCicaaiapoiued.'nKnuiulauenwUleonfuta,"'  

isre,  tbecoiDinan  oplnioa  ofhii  want  of  TuolntlMi  in  all  ca 
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The  substance  of  his  answers  to  these  lettei^  from  ^'!^<' 

Cesar,  Antony,  and  others,  is  contained  in  the  follow-  704. 

mm  ODuIdihowa  greater  tbui  he  did  on  ihe  present  oawdoQ,  shen,  ■gaiml  tbeim-  &  C  48. 
porCunitlM  of  hii  Mtaii,  and  (II  the  iniiUliDnt  of  *  luccessfUl  pawn,  he  i  * 
loUow  the  ouM  which  he  thou^t  the  best,  tboughhekiHiritlabelbeirt 


porCunitlM  of  hii  Mtaii,  and  all  the  iniiUliDnt  of  *  luccessfUl  pawn,  he  ehmi 
follow  the  cuiM  which  he  thou^t  the  beat,  though  he  kneir  it  lobe  ibeirsktM."  •<™'b 
me  elegant  panegyriil  of  Cicero  h«  lau  open,  in  the  foUowina  manner,  "'•''■p- 
Ei  of  hu  Gcoduct  at  ttaia  tinw.     P.  IDA,  110.  113.  "  Frorn  ^thneof 


da;  Inwhkb  he  did  not  write  me  or  monletCoi  to  Aulcua,  ilie  onlj  friimd  whmn 
be  tniped  with  the  aecRt  of  hii  Ihoughta.  From  these  letter*  It  appean,  thai  the 
■am  (ri'Atllcui'i  adrlee  lo  blm  ureed  dtirel;  with  hi*  own  lentimenCi,  that,  if 
Pempej  Rmainediii  lta]T,beiMi^t  to  jean  with  Mm;  irDot,(hould  itaj  IwUDd, 
knd  expect  what  freahaccideiiti  might  produce.  This  wai  what  Cicoo  had  hilberta 
ftdlowed  {  and  as  (o  hia  future  eandnct.  though  he  awros  sometinKB  to  be  a  littls 
wavdine  aod  imaolute.  jet  the  reault  of  bii  deliberatiana  conitanlly  turned  in 
Iknmr  CM  Poaiper.     His  pencmal  affictlna  for  the  man,  preference  Of  hii 


the  iqnoadm  of  the  better  son.  wba  began  tnceiiiareliiatardineH,and,  attoreall, 
lui  gratitude  fbt  faioon  recdved,  «hi^  had  ever  the  greatest  weight  with  him, 
madeMmnaolTeataUadTmnins  tDrunaftethim;  and  thaugfabewudlipleBBed 


with  his  management  of  the  war,  and  without  any  hopes  of  bis  laocess ;  though  he 
knew  him  before  to  be  no  politician,  and  now  percmred  him,  he  says,  to  be  do 
general;  yet,  wlihsU  his  Faults,  he  could  not  endure  the  tbooghts  of  desoting  him, 

nor  hardly  forgivetaimielf  fbr  slaying  so  long  behind  him. -What  held  him  still 

awhile  longer  was  the  tears  of  hu  family,  uid  (be  remmstrances  of  his  daughter 
Tollia,  who  entreated  him  to  wait  only  the  Iteue  of  (he  Spanish  war,  and  urged  it 

a*  the  idriee  of  Atticu*. Funning  at  last  the  leault  of  all  hi*  deliberatjona, 

■nd  preferring  the  consideration  ofduty  to  that  of  hia  safe^,  he  embarked  (oGdliMr 
Pompey  on  the  II  th  of  June." 

Hr.MdinothbasgiTniaqnitadlfinnt,and,IlUnk,atnuTaeanMofGlc0o's  Cic  Latt. 
matlies.  He  thinks  thatbiieonduet,  during  thitunpaTtintaists,aTldentlyibowa  the  b.  J.  IJ. 
strength  and  mwsnie  of  hja patriotism  i  "Uponlhenewa  that Caaarwu  marching 
Into  flaly,  Pompey  was  appMoted  nneial  in  diief  of  the  lepublkan  finves :  and  tba 
principal  magistratea,  together  wfih  tbose  wbn  were  Innsted  with  proconiolar 
power,  were  diatribnted  into  diffinoteanteo*  In  Italy,  in  order  to  raise  troops  be 
the  delenee  of  the  Mmnion  cause.  Ciccrahad  his  particular  district  asslffied  him 
among  thereat;  but,  inslaad  of  meeutlDg  dut  Important  oi^nmisdoa  mthspbil 

—J  _i 1. .-_■  -1: 1._  . — '— at  his  several  Tillai  in  that  nuts' 

nna  of  didr  oommoo  fHcod  Trebk 
a,  in  order  to  prerail  with  him  W  re. 
turn  to  Rome  I  *  I  answered  Tlebalius,  that  what  be  requirad  of  me  waa  imprao- 
tieable  at  this  janctme :  but  (bal  I  U*ed  in  my  own  Arms,  and  did  not  ooocem 
myself  in  the  new  levies  of  troopa,  or  any  public  burineat.'  Ad  Att.  7-  37-  Pom. 
pey  in  the  mesntlme  [a  month  after]  waa  pressing  Cicero  lo  }ain  him  ■  hot  he  ex- 
cused himulf  by  representing,  th^  whik  be  waa  actually  on  the  nad  for  thai 
Cirpose,  be  was  infimned  ifaat  be  tonld  not  proceed  wldiont  the  danger  of  being 
tsropted  by  Cmsi's  troops.  Epiat.  2.  Cte.  ad  Pomp,  apud  Epist.  ad  Att.  K 
OcetOihoweTer,  is  so  ingenuous  as  toacknowledge,  in  theaame  letter  loPooipey, 
that,  BO  long  as  then  were  bopea  that  the  DegotlBtiona  for  a  peace  would  be  at- 
tended with  luccea,  bethought  h  a  jualJBabla  piece  of  pnidenc*  not  tobe  to« 
acliTe  In  forwaidhig  (he  prepanUlons  that  were  canying  on  againat  Ccar,  re. 
msDibering.  he  says,  bow  mucb  he  had  Ibnuriy  luUnd  from  the  wsentmant 
«f  the  latter  in  the  affair  of  bis  exila.  This  waa  explaining  at  once  the  lm« 
ptindple  of  his  whole  conduct  i  and  he  atow*  it  more  expreaily  in  a  letter  lo  Ai- 
ticua :  '  Then  say  you,  why  did  not  jou  wo  beyond  seas  wllh  Pompey  ?  I  tell 
you,  it  was  ont  of  mj  power  to  do  it  i  and  I  tcfei  you  (o  the  day*  and  dates  of 
OUT  leuers.  At  the  same  time  I  will  frankly  confen,  what  I  might  bars  easily 
eanceiTed ;  I  was,  perhaps,  in  the  wrong,  in  laying  too  great  a  slrest  upon  a  cer. 
tain  circnmsiance,  in  which  I  was  deceived.  Ihave  flaUerrd  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  an  accommodation)  sheoM  thst  happen,  I  was  unwilling  tohavs  Casor 
fcrmrenemy,  when  he  wsateeonclled  with  Pomp-y.  I  was  soiiible  that  they  weea 
stiU  the  same  men  ;  and  it  was  iliii  thai  nccaiioned  my  indecbiioo.'  Ad  Act  10.8. 
Pcanpay,  howerer,  hid  on  soonei  set  sail  for  Oieece,  than  Claero  waa  struck  wilk 
VOL.  V.  H  H 
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tng  letter  to  Coeliua,  which  is  writteu  with  particular 
'  care. 

CICERO  TO  MARCUS  CCELIUS. 

"  I  should  have  been  extremely  affected  by  your  let- 
ter, if  reason  had  not  banished  from  my  heart  all  its 
disquietudes,  and  despair  of  seeing  better  days  had  not 
long  since  hardened  it  against  every  new  impression  of 
grief;  yet,  strong  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  despond- 
ency to  be,  I  am  not  sensible,  however,  that  I  said  any 
thing  in  my  last,  which  could  justly  raise  the  suspicion 
you  have  conceived.  What  more  did  my  letter  contain 
than  general  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  sad 
prospect  of ouraflairs?Aprospect, which  cannot,3u rely, 
suggest  to  your  own  mind  less  gloomy  apprehensions 
than  it  presents  to  mine.  Por  I  am  too  well  persuaded 
of  the  force  of  your  penetration  to  imagine,  that  my 


theaniicioaineuortiiilUTiiigicleduiiDwotthjpMt:  < 


,  it  >■  •T'E"'*''  ■« 
imedimlwilhtl 


Ilhmk,IhMTelncuned.'  AdAtC.aa   Aftei  acnnl  ddibendons,  ill 

—    ' "    ■    ■  -■•      "  ■ «fn 

lercRllelML,  w 
Eh  coundkM 
m  thu  had  iMcn  apntd  concerning  the  ulTantigeoai  pottimof  Pompey'i 
XTDnnouDoid  hii  ioEendiMi  of  jolmng  Um,  uid  now  poqiond  to  MMd 
- ..  .1.  AdAtt  lO.O.  Bat  B oew  tum  in  riiiiiii  iirriMiijiij  ■mm  In  hkTcbnugbl 
CiocN  back  tn  hia  toima  achane.  For,  in  s  aubaeqacot  lettei  to  Attkiu,  wberdn 
be  OMOtioaa  aoine  reuoD*  u>  beliere  that  Pmpcy'a  aflaia  went  vcU  in  Spuw  and 
takeanodce,  likcwiae,  of  aamediigual,  which  the  populaoe  txprased  tomnda  CaiMi 
in  the  ibcBtn  (  we  find  him  reaoming  hia  deaign  of  opcnlj  nnitiag  with  Pompe^. 
And  accmdingly,  be  reaolTcd  to  join  ihoae  who  wen  m^nuuiuig  Fompej'i  r>"*>  "■ 


S*e  waj  to  a  aacondi  tot,  hani^  tacdied  at 
inaieportthuhadbacnapntd  concerning  till  _^ 

ta,  CiceiDnDOUDOid  hia  ioEenliiMi  of  jolmng  hini,aDdiii 


SicilT.  Ad  AU.  10.  IS.  Itdoea  not  appear,  bjanjaftaialclleD,upaDwhUDiotiTa 
he  afterwud  exchao^  fata  plan,  f«  tliat  of  uilhw  diieetlj  to  Fonper'a  ci^  in 

Onece:  wbicfa,BfleTVaiiauidBbaIea»ilbhimaelf,he,atl^iglh,exeCuted.    "Aon 


i)  ft  pasag^  however,  la  Caai'i  Coinmeuinita,  which,  pcriupa,  will  nDdct  h  pn>- 
babl^  that  the  Dewiwfaidi,  about  thii  time,  wMconfidcDtlripicid  at  Rame,  dial 
Ccaai'i  army  had  been  almoat  totally  defeated  In  ^ain,  waa  the  detvmiDina  RMoa 
IhatatntCieenuiPnDpej.  ThefMtVM,lhatA&aiuiuaiidPetiduhad(nanad 
aome  advantage*  orer  Cnac :  but,  at  tbeymagniAed  them,  ID  ihdt  lettcralo  Rome^ 
mtidl  hcreod  the  truth,  Bcrenl  pcnooa  of  note,  who  had  hithettD  been  fluotnatiiia 
In  tbrir  naohtlolu,  tboughC  it  vaa  Uptime  to  declare  [hemaelvea,  and  went  off 
fanniediatdrioPDaipeT."  DeBell.  Civ.  I.5(L  Cicero voywdl  knew fKniiba 
■--  ■     ■   j,wbidiwa.theini     '  ■•  *  "    '     '    "'" 


._ _    ,.     idhiifbinudei«ua- 

Pompcjj  but  the  prudential  part  waa  not  Ml  doH  a  painL     Uednaded 
ieutitii]eQt,butbewaaBtlllinoTeB&aidofthen«entnuntorPoiDp*ri  "' 


-  . , B  ...  — aodlatnctadaiepul 

■wtwhatiaftillsf — "-" 


findlamatherwaymdanga;  ftom^oDepai^mDOtdobiginj'daVrand&aia 
the  other  bjr  doing  it;  andaodlatnctadaiepublicafiii*,  thatlenattfincMitB 
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jii^;ment  can  discover  consequences  which  Ke  con-  Yok  of 
ceded  from  yours.  But  I  am  surprised  that  you,  704. 
■  who  ought  to  know  me  perfectly  well,  should  believe  ^^■*^ 
me  capable  of  acting  with  so  little  policy  as  to  aban-  *?if*- 
don  a  rising  fortune,  for  one  in  its  decline,  at  least,  if 
not  utterly  fallen ;  or  sovariable,  as  not  only  to  destroy 
at  once  all  the  interest  I  have  established  with  Ctesar, 
but  to  deviate  even  from  myself,  by  engaging  at  last 
in  ft  civil  war,  which  it  has  hitherto  been  my  deter- 
mined maxim  to  avoid.  Where  then  did  you  discover 
thoseunhappyresolutions  you  impute  to  me?  Perhaps 
you  collected  them  from  what  I  said  of  secluding  my- 
self in  some  sequestered  solitude.  And,  indeed,  you 
are  sensible  how  ill  I  can  submit,  I  do  not  say  to 
endiH^,  but  even  to  be  a  witness  of  the  insolences  of 
the  successful  party :  a  sentiment,  my  friend,  which 
once,  I  am  sure,  was  yours  no  less  than  mine.  But 
in  vaid  would  I  retire,  whilst  I  preserve  the  title  with 
which  I  am  at  present  distinguished  [of  imperatorj, 
and  bear  about  this  embarrassing  parade  of  lictors. 
Were  I  eased  of  this  troublesome  honour,  there  is  no 
part  of  Italy  so  obscure,  in  which  I  should  not  be  well 
contented  to  hide  myself.  Yet  these,  my  laurels,  un- 
welcome as  they  are  to  myself,  are  the  object  both  of 
the  envy  and  the  raillery  of  ray  malevolent  enemies.' 
Nevertheless,  under  all  these  temptations  of  withdraw- 
ing from  so  disgusting  a  scene,  I  never  once  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  leaving  Italy  without  the  previous 
approbation ofyourselfuidsomeothers.  Butyouknow 
the  situation  of  my  several  villas :  and  as  it  is  among 
these  that  I  am  obliged  to  divide  my  time,  that  I  may 
not  incommode  my  friends  j  the  preference  I  give  to 
those  which  stand  on  the  sea-coast  has  raised  a  suspicion 

*  Ocero.  uodoabtcdhr.  mre  nnm  thii  occulon  bat  too  mudi  coloui  to  the  OB- 
■  vcrjr  linage  appearaiice,  that  ha 

, Qictliiliiahaof»tfiumDh.»t«t'  '       ''  .i-->?-- 

wllh  s  dill  war. 

unwilling  toreDounce  il ;  "till  ftMlerlm 

iMween  C«ir  ana  Papttej  vauld  afl 
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veir  of  that  I  am  meditating  a  flight  into  Greece.  If  peace, 
^TM.^  indeed,  were  to  be  found  in  that  country,  I  should  not 
^'^■*^  perhaps  be  unwilling  to  undertake  £he  voyage:  but  to 
403dcaD.  enter  upon  it,  in  order  to  eng^e  in  a  war,  would  be 
™^*'  altogether  inconsistent,  surely,  with  my  principles  and 
character;  especially,  as  it  would  be  taking  up  arms 
not  only  against  a  man  who  I  hope  is  perfectly  well 
satisfied  with  my  conduct,  but  in  favour  of  one  whom 
it  is  now  impossible  I  should  ever  render  so.  In  a 
word,  as  I  made  no  secret  to  you,  when  you  met  me 
at  my  Cuman  villa,  of  the  conversation  which  had 
passed  between  Ampins  and  myself,  you  could  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  guess  my  sentiments  upon  this  head :  and, 
indeed,  you  plunly  saw  how  utterly  averse  I  was  to 
the  scheme  of  Poropey's  deserting  Rome.  Did  I  not 
then  affirm,  that  there  was  nothing  I  would  not  suffer, 
rather  than  be  reduced  to  follow  the  civil  war  beyond 
the  limits  of  Itdy?  And  has  any  event  since  happened, 
that  could  give  me  just  reason  of  changing  my  senti- 
ments? On  the  contrary,  has  not  every  circumstance 
concurred  to  fix  me  in  them  ?^ 

"  Be  assured  (and  I  am  well  persuaded  'tis  what  you 
already  believe),  that  the  single  aim  of  my  actions,  in 
these  our  public  calamities,  has  been  to  convince  the 
world,  that  my  great  and  earnest  deare  was  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  our  country ;  and,  when  this  would  no 
longer  be  hoped,  that  there  was  nothing  I  wished  more 
thaa  to  avoid  taking  any  part  in  the  civil  war.  And  I 
shall  never,  I  trust,  have  reason  to  repent  of  firmly 
persevering  in  these  sentiments.  It  was  the  frequent 
boast,  I  remember,  of  my  friend  Hortensius,  that  he 

'NolwiilunndiiigCkeKi'ittnxigiaeTtioai,  tlutbeiwdDOthoughuofjoiiiDig 
Pompcj,  be  bad  acOMUir  ^urniiDed  u  do  w  a  ftw  dajt  bdbn  h>  raedxd  the 
pnccdisg  letter  fiom  Cmliui;  ■■  qqiean  by  an  ntotk  to  AtticM,  wfacfdn  he  ei- 
picHl;  teU*  him,  that  he  «■*  only  ireitliig  tea  fur  wind.  But,  befiwe  be  wnce 
ibe  preamt  letter,  he  bad  recdfed  lome  newinot  allogelber  f»Dunbk  to  Poaipe}''a 
parlf :  in  conaequoioe  of  which,  he  reuounccd  liii  JbinMT  deaigo,  and  waa  dow 
determined  fthongh  he  doea  not  think  proper  to  own  it  in  thli)  to  tctiR  to  llall^ 
aa  a  nranl  uJaod.  Thii  reaolution,  howcrcr,  he  looa  ■flenrird  rejected,  and  re. 
nraia  hii  fine  Intention*  of  following  Pompey  into  Oicece.  And  thia  adtane  he 
•i  length  eieeuted.   AdAU.10.S,g. 
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bad  never  takeo  up  arms  in  any  of  ourcivil  dissensions.  Yurof 
But  I  may  glory  in  the  same  honest  neutrality,  with  a  704. 
much  better  grace :  as  that  of  Hortensius  was  suspected  "•*^**- 
tohavearisenfrom  the  timidity  of  his  temper;  whei-eas  ^osdom. 
mine,  I  think,  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  motive  of  that  "*' 
unworthy  kind.  {[Cieero  seems  to  have  been  sensible 
thatCorfius  intended  to  fi-ighten  him  intoaneutrality.J 
Nor  am  I  in  the  least  terrified  by  those  considerations, 
witbwhich  you  so  faithfullyand  afiectionatelyendeavour 
to  alarm  my  fears.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  no  ca- 
lamity so  severe,  to  which  we  are  not  all  of  us,  it  should 
seem,  in  this  universal  anarchy  and  confusion,  equally 
and  unavoidably  exposed.  But  if  I  could  have  averted 
th^  dreadful  storm  from  the  repuUic,  at  tlie  expense  of 
myownpnvateanddomesticenjoyments,  even  of  those, 
my  friend,  which  you  so  emphatically  recommend  to  my 
care,  I  should  most  willingly  have  made  the  sacrifice. 
As  to  my  son  (who  I  rejoice  to  find  has  a  share  in  your 
concern),  I  shall  leave  him  a  sufficientpatrimonyin  that 
honour  with  which  my  name  will  be  remembered,  so 
long  asthe  republic  shall  subsist :  and,  if  it  be  destroyed, 
I  shall  have  the  consolation  at  least  to  redect  that  he 
will  8u£^r  nothing  more  than  must  be  the  common  lot 
of  every  Roman.  With  regard  to  that  dear  and  ex- 
cellent  young  man,  my  son-in-law,  whose  welfare  you 
entreat  me  to  consider-,  can  you  once  doubt,  knowing, 
as  you  perfectly  do,  the  tenderness  I  bear,  not  only  for 
him,  but  for  TuUia,  that  I  am  infinitely  anxious  upon 
bis  account?  I  am  the  more  so,  indeed,  as  it  was  my 
single  consolation,amidstthesegeneral  distractions,  that 
they  might  possibly  prove  a  means  of  protecting  him 
from  those  inconveniences  in  which  his  too  generous 
spirit  had  involved  him,*    How  much  he  suffered  from 

(ItuhouUHeni,  bjthiipau^c,  that  DoUwUa,  who  had  cootnetcd  1070111. 
udcnble  dd>ti,  wm  M  (hii  Uma  ucder  UHM  dllBcultiea  (torn  bi*  acditon  i  from 
wbamCiccraflatttndfalniidftliatCaaat'i  power  would  hngpMecudUm.  Some 
caminaitUon,  howner,iiiM(ad  otlOeratUatr,  adopted  In  Ihk  traiHUtioD,K*d  10(7^ 
(iilc;aiidnip[ia«dMtCic<TOaUiidnlotbepnMaeutkainwbichDDbbrIUIudban 
tngogcd  iguMtAppiiu.    But,whkbentlKtlieiniewonl,tlKMDtimcniiiabi>en. 
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vtu  of   tliem  during  the  time  he  contmued  in  Rome,  as  Well 

701.     as  how  litde  that  circumstance  was  to  my  credit,  are 

"■  ^  *"'  points  which  I  choose  to  leave  to  your  own  inquiry. 

403d  cov-  «  Affairs  in  Spain,  I  doubt  not,  will  termiaate  in  the 
'*  manner  you  mention.  But  I  neither  wut  the  event  of 
them,  in  order  to  determine  my  conduct.''  nor  am  I  act- 
ing in  any  other  respect  with  the  least  artifice.  If  the 
republic  should  be  preserved,  I  shall  certainly  hold  my 
rank  in  it :  but,  if  it  should  be  subverted,  you  yourself, 
I  dare  say,  will  join  me  in  my  intended  solitude.  But 
this  latter  supposition  is,  perhaps,  the  vain  and  ground- 
less surmise  of  a  disturbed  imagination ;  and  a&irs, 
aAer  all,  may  take  a  happier  turn  than  I  am  apt  to  pre- 
sage. I  remember  the  despondency  which  prevailed  in 
my  earliest  days  amongst  our  patriots  of  more  advanced 
years:'  possiblymy  present  apprehensions  maybe  of  the 
same  cast,  and  no  other  than  the  effect  of  a  common 
weakness  incident  to  old  age.  Heaven  grant  they  may 
prove  bo!  And  yet  you  havejieard,  I  suppose,  that  a 
robe  of  magistracy  is  in  the  looms  for  Oppius ;  and  that 
Curtius  has  hopes  of  being  invested  with  the  double. 
died  purple :  but  the  principal  workman,  it  seems,  some- 
what delays  htm.  I  throw  in  this  little  pleasantry,  to  let 
you  see  I  can  smile  in  the  midst  of  my  indignation. 

"  Let  me  advise  you  to  enter  into  the  a&tr,  which 
I  formerly  mentioned  concerning  Dolabella,  with  the 
same  warmth  as  if  it  were  your  own.  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  take  no  hasty 
or  inconsiderate  measures.  But,  to  whatever  part  of 
the  world  I  may  direct  my  course,  I  entreat  you  to 

able.  Fai,  surdj  it  mu  utterly  navortbf  of  Cicero  lo  find  the  least  contoladaa, 
■midit  (he  ulwullica  of  hii  country,  in  llu  hope  tliat  they  m^tprDrt  a  mrch  tt 
Dolabella,  eitliei  frooi  the  ju«dc«  of  hii  crediUm,  oi  the  uutlice  a{  hii  enemiea. 
Melmotfa. 

*■  ThecoDtiuyDfihiiwai  tbetnitbi  for  Cicero  wai  at  this  tune  detmnlned  to 
wait  the  ereut  of  Gieiar'a  expedition  agunat  the  tioitsniala  of  Foinpcy  In  Spain. 
AndfoTihiipuipoKbehadlhou^laofretiriDgloftlsliii  "  Welitum.opinor,  capci 
HinuH  (MYB  he  toAtlkui)  dum,  quid  in  Hupaoia."    Ad  All.  10.  9-  JUelm. 

'  TliUalludetLathecoatcntlonabetweenSjllaaDdlUariui:  which,  notwithatand- 
inR  the  probability  of  their  tmninating  in  (be  tOUl  Mibvcnlon  ot  tlw  coutituliOM, 
Ihc  republic,  Uoweicr,  Muivived.   Udin. 
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protect  both  me  and  mine,  agreeably  to  your  honour    Vm  of 
and  to  oar  mutu^  fiiendsbtp.   Farewell."  704. 

B.C.  48. 


Cicero  tarried  about  two  months  in  Italy,  ader  4osd  cod. 
Caesar's  departure,  under  continual  perplexities,  whe-  *  ^ 
ther  to  stay  or  to  go  j  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  Spanish 
war,  or  to  depart  before  it  ^  whether  to  sail  to  Sicily 
first,  or  to  Malta,  or  to  Pompey's  camp.  He  resolved,  Madu 
at  last,  to  cross  the  sea  to  Fompey;  yet,  knowing  all  ^ 
his  motions  to  be  narrowly  watched,  took  pains  to 
conceal  his  intention,  especially  from  Antony,  who 
resided  at  this  time  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  kept  a 
strict  eye  upon  him.  He  sent  him  word,  therefore, 
by  letter,  that  he  had  no  design  against  Ctesar;  that  ***"• 
he  remembered  his  friendship,  and  his  son-in-law 
Dolabella^  that,  if  he  had  other  thoughts,  he  could 
easily  have  been  with  Pompey  i  that  his  chief  reason 
for  retiring  was  to  avoid  the  uneasiness  of  appearing 
in  public  with  the  formality  of  his  lictors.  But  An- 
tony (who  saw  through  his  finesse)  wrote  him  a  surly 
answer;  which  Cicero  calls  a  laconic  mandate,  and 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Atticus,  to  let  him  sec,  he  says, 
how  tyrannically  it  was  drawn. — — "  How  sincere  is 
your  way  of  acting?  for  he,  who  has  a  mind  to  stand 
neuter,  stays  at  home ;  he,  who  goes  abroad,  seems  to 
pass  a  judgment  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But 
it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  determine,  whether  a 
man  may  go  abroad  or  not.  Ctesar  has  imposed  this 
task  upon  me,  not  to  suffer  any  man  to  go  out  of  Italy. 
Wherefore  it  signifies  nothing  to  me  to  approve  your 
resolution,  if  I  hare  no  power  to  indulge  you  in  it.  I 
would  have  you  write  to  Ciesar,  and  ask  that  favour  of 
him :  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  obtain  it,  especially 
since  you  promise  to  retain  aregard  for  our  friendship." 

Antony,  afler  this  letter,  he  tells  us,  never  came  to  Ad  au.  la 
see  him,  but  sent  an  excuse,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  do 
it,  because  he  took  him  to  be  angry  with  him,  giving 
him  to  understand,  at  the  same  time,  by  Trebatius,  that 
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Vcuof   he  had  special  orders  to  obserre  his  motions.^  In  these 

^■]04.      circumstances,  while  he  was  preparing  all  things  for 

^^■*^  his  voyage,  and  waiting  only  for  a  fair  wind,  he  removed 

403d  ooo.    from  his  Cuman  to  his  Fontpeian  villa  beyond  Naples, 

*"^^      which,  not  being  so  commodious  for  an  embarkment, 

would  help  to  lessen  the  suspicion  of  his  intended 

flight. '    He  at  last  stole  away  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  *" 

with  his  son,  his  brother,  and  nephew,  and  arrived 

safely  at  Dyrrachium." 


^Cicero,  tn  hkkttento  Auieiu,Ten[i  biiKiIanigainitADUitr.  Uetfa 
■ciibci  hia  umiol  equipage  In  tnvelling  about  ItiJ?:  "  lie  csFrin  wiib  hio 
Open  duUe  the  ftoed  ■ciTCU  Cftberia ;  hii  wife  rntlnm  in  ■  Kond,  wlili 


K  Uttenfullofhii  whoraand  boyi.  S»by  vhalbatehuid)  in 
doubt,  if  you  QUI,  whtlhHC«nr,  let  him  come  Tinquished  or  tictnrioui,  »ill  not 
niBke  cruel  vork  Muong  ua  u  hii  letiini.''  Aioong  Antony'i  other  CTtraTiemcei, 
he  hid  the  [niolence  to  ^PP'*''  ■ameiimo  in  public,  wiih  hii  miitren  Cf  therw,  In  ■ 
cbiriot  dikwn  by  licna.  Bui  CiceiD  idh  hit  tiitai  ihM,  though  the  b«uii  were 
fierce,  the  niuu:r  hinudf  wai  *aj  tune.  Pliny  gnTely  refiecta  on  thifl  fiotic,  ud 
ipemkAoritMHdaignedLnsuttoi]  the  Roman  people,  Mif,  bjtheanbkniof  Ikoi, 
Antony  intended  to  give  them  to  UDdamtand,  that  the  fioceat  ipirita  of  tfacm  imuld 
be  forced  to  luhioli  lo  the  yoke.  Plutaich  alio  meutian)  it,  but  both  of  thou  place 
it  aTier  the  battle  of  Fhmalia,  tbongb  it  ii  evideot,  from  Ci«n'a  Jetten,  tbM  it 
hipprncd  long  before.    Ad  Att.  10.  la  13.  Bliddl.  p.  107. 

'  Cicero,  ad  Att.  10.  12.  wnusi  "  I  often  prepote  to  uiyadf  the  example  of 
Ccellua  Caldua."  [A  nmtulac  man  of  the  Marian  fiction,  who  lalied  tnKipi  for 
Mariuii,  when  at  mi  with  Sylla,  andwia  killed  in  the  attempt  to  luppon  mm.] 

■'Could  1  find  auoccaaioD  of  imilating  liim,  I  vouhl  not  let  it  ilip. 1  percdn 

tbelt^ni,  which  Csau  niiedin  Italy,  aie  very  ill  affected  tohim.  But  he  hainat 
■  greater  foe  than  he  it  to  himulf.  Vou  lightly  teal  hii  abaDdoniog  himaelf  toall 
.  rimara,  which  he  cenaloly  vill,  ifhegrowi  detpente.  Thii  ii  themton  why  I 
ou^t  to  attempt  lOinelhlDg  in  the  ipirit  of  a  Cidiui,  but,  I  hope,  irith  betla 
auecea."  And,  in  Ep.  IS.heaayai  "llteDpportuDity  Tot  executing  my  pcoject 
oTimiladng  Cieliui  ripena  every  day;  if  anaodaid  waa  emtcd,  namberi  would 
flocktoit"  Now,  whuehewaaat  hJaPtODpeian  villi,hia  IriaidNiiuutu  btmgfat 
him  a  menage  from  the  officen  of  the  three  cohort!,  which  were  in  ganiioti  at 
Pompeii,  to  beg  leave  to  wait  upon  him  the  day  following,  in  order  to  detivar 
their  tnwpaand  the  town  into  hiihandai  but,  instead  of  listening  totheorenun, 
be  alipped  away  the  next  mominf;,  before  day,  to  avoid  teeing  them.  "  I  reBectad 
(*ay>he)oa  thefateofCielius."  Ep.  IB.  '- 1  do  not  bhime  (aayi  Abb^  Moo. 
gaiill)  bii  drcuniapection;  but  why  doeahe  bomt  lo  much  of  hit  pioweta?" 

■  Aecording  to  Uaher'i  coinputatioQon  the  flnt  of  April,  orthoeabout,  of  the 
Julian  year-  Now,  if  Cicero  let  out  id  early  in  the  year,  it  is  nnt  poiublc  that  be 
ahouldluvE  heard  anything  of  the  aSain  of  Spain,  aa  he  certainly  did;  for  it  wat 
abcut  hairett-liine,  when  CaaarfbmdPoaipey'alieutenantitoci^tDlatEj  and  he 
reduced  them  tolhit  extremity  in  foriy  day*,  to  ihat  he  bad  acarce  sot  into  Spain 
by  the  month  of  April  of  the  Julian  year.  According  to  our  calculation,  he  uilrd 
about  the  I5lh  of  May.  Id  a  letter  dated  the  IGih  of  May  of  the  Roman  aiyle, 
■dAtt  10.  17-  be  wtitea:  "  Nunc  quidem  Bquinoctium  no3mocatur,quodvalde 
pemubalum  erau"  Abb^  ftlongault  and  Ur.  Guthrie,  deceived  by  our  learned 
primate,  have  liwulaled  ibtse  lines  in  thia  aenae :  "  I  wait  for  the  equinox,  the 
aeaion  of  which  ia  now  in  great  con fuaion."  But  it  ia  plain  that  the  equinox  wia 
paiaedi  '*  quod  perturbMum  enli" — "  The  equinox,  which  hit  been  very  tern, 
pestunui,  utops  me."  In  the  next  letter,  dated  the  19th  of  May,  he  aayabeii  de- 
tained by  the  dead  cilnia  more  than  by  the  guaidi  that  watch  him:  '■  Me  inirifiiia 
Oanquillitatca  idhuc  teRuerunl."  Thia  dociiptioD  of  atorma  and  ubiequcnt 
calms  agn^s  very  well  wiih  the  month  of  April,  in  which,  aecording  to  our  com. 
putaiion,  tbeae  letten  were  written,  one  on  the  ZSd,  the  other  on  the  21>th. 

■  We  bate  naaocounloTtbemauna  and  dicuittttaaees  of  hia  voyage,  orbjwlin 
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To  nuke  some  amends  for  his  put  behaviour,  and    Veuor 
guu  the  greater  authority  with  his  party,  he  furnished  *  704!  ^ 
Pompey,  who  was  in  great  want  of  money,  witli  a  lat^  b.c.48. 
sum  out  of  his  own  stock,  for  the  public  service.  But  «>Mo>ii- 
he  met  with  nothing  but  disgust ;  he  was  reproached       ^ 
by  some  for  coming  so  late ;  and  Cato  blamed  him  for  3.  la."* 
coming  to  them  at  all,  and  deserting  that  neutral  post, 
which  might  have  given  him  the  better  opportunity  of 
bringing  about  an  accommodation.  Pompeygave  him 
no  employment ;  and  his  counsels  were  slighted  as 
timorous  and  cowardly;  so  that  he  soon  repented  of 
having  embarked  in  the  war,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
his  best  friends.    In  this  disagreeable  situation  he  re- 
sumed his  usual  way  of  raillery,  and,  what  he  could  not 
dissuade  by  his  authority,  endeavoured  to  make  ridi- 
culous by  his  jests.  By  this  conduct  he  is  said  to  have 
provoked  Pompey  so  far,  that  he  told  him,  "  I  wish 
you  would  go  over  to  the  other  side,  that  you  may 
begin  to  fear  us :"  and  it  gave  occasion  ailerward  to 
Antony,  in  a  speech  to  the  senate,  to  censure  the  levity 
of  his  behaviour  in  the  calamity  of  a  civil  war,  and  to 
reflect  not  only  upon  his  fears,  but  the  unseasonableness 
also  of  his  jokes."    Having  paid  this  attention  to  the 
greatest  civil  character  of  bis  time,  let  us  return  to 
Ciesar,  whom  we  led  in  his  progress  to  Rome. 

Cssar,  so  vigorous  in  action,  so  temperate  in  victory,  Ad  Att.  0. 
was  now  become  the  object  of  public  admiration  all  over  *■  "*  '^ 
Italy.  Themunicipaltownsin  the  southern  parts,  who, 
the  year  before,  had  put  up  prayers  for  Pompey's  re- 

coone  ht  iteend  towwdi  Djmebiuin  i  for,  iftcr  hii  lUTlog  Itilj,  allihia  eotre. 
■pmdmce  viih  ll  wh  id  a  gnat  mouare  cut  otT,  to  that,  ttaai  Juik,  Id  vhich  ha 
■allcil,  weSndaaiBtmniMiooofaboutDlDeEaoDiht  in  thcKrinoriililettai,aiid 
not  more  than  ftnii  of  than  written  to  Atliciu  during  the  amliouaiiee  of  the  war. 
AdAtl.ll.  1—4. 
*  Some  of  Clcero'i  njdugi  on  thEi  oeanoD  are  pnaerred  bj  diffbcnt  wAva%, 


WhcD  Pompey  put  him  In  mind  ofhli  cnniDgio  late  to  themi  ''Howea 

■ ■1he),wh«Dl"    •       —    .     . 

'    Ur,  whne  hi*  nn-lD-Uw  DoUbeUa  wu ;  *>  He  it 

Ine.    To  a  person  newly  arrived  trom  Italy,  and  informiiu 
I  iirong  report  at  Rome,  that  Pomp^  wai  blocked  up  by  Cant;  "And 


late  (said  he),  whenlfindaothinainRadiiieMamoogjou?"  And  uponPompey'a 
asking  him  sucaiticaUr,  where  his  aoD-lD-law  DolsbcUa  wu ;  *>  He  is  with  youi 
father-inJaw,"  replied  he.    To  a  person  newly  arrived  trom  Italy,  and  inforr 
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vnr  of   coTery.  were  now  as  earaest  to  show  their  zeal  for  his 
701.     rival ;  aod  he  every  where  received  congntulatioof  on 
^^•*'-  hifi  Bucceas.    The  people  Bocked  to  Rome,  not  only 
^^^   thoaewhom  particular  favourshad  attached  to  his  person, 
but  those  also,  who,  guided  by  their  interest,  thought, 
with  Ccelius,  that  in  civil  coutentions,  when  it  came  to 
anus,  the  stronger  side  was  the  best,  because  the  safest. 
Ep.  Fam.    Several  also  of  the  nohles,  of  the  honest,  were  more 
complaisant  than  Cicero  ^  and  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  disregard  Caesar's  solicitations :  among  these 
were  Servius  Sulpicius,  Volcatius  Tullus,  and  M.  X<e- 
piduB.  The  city  neither  wanted  a  senate,  nw  its  ma- 
^strates,  except  the  consuls :  the  prsetors  administered 
justice  as  usuid ;  and  the  sdiles  were  making  prepara- 
tionsforthepublicgames.  M.  Antonyand  Q.Cassius, 
two  tribunes  of  the  people,  the  most  zealous  in  Cesar's 
Dbs  1- 13.  interest,  convoked,  on  his  arrival,  the  senate  in  the 
suburbs,  that  he  might  be  present  without  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws. 
Cm  de  In  his  harangue  to  the  house,  aCVer  compluning  of 

Coni.L"i.  the  injuries  of  his  enemies,  hesaid,  "that  he  had  never 
affected  extraordmary  and  illegal  honours,^'  but  waited 
patiently  the  time  prescribed  by  the  laws  to  sohcit  for  a 
second  consulship.  That  the  people,  with  the  ccmcur- 
rence  of  the  whole  college  of  tribunes,  had  allowed  him 
to  stand  candidate,  though  absent,  and  that  even  in  the 
consulship  of  Pompey ;  who  might  have  prevented  the 
passing  of  the  decree,  if  he  had  disapproved  of  it;  and 
who  could  now  have  no  good  reason  to  oppose  it.  That 
he  had  given  proof  of  his  moderation,  by  having  volun- 
tarily proposed,  that  both  parties  should  lay  down  their 

'Pcmpe;  lud  bMn  lubinittcd  (athcmfrom  hi*  youth,  uid  nude  btogtitf  and 
iMolentbylhan:  he  wwiMbtarnp  equal,  id  Ckww  did  not  think  himitlf  obliged 
10  ackliowlalge  him  tor  hii  Riperioit 

"N>c  queinquam  jam  fare  poteat  Ccsarre  pilanm, 

PooitKiiilTe  pamn." Lucul 

"SuMtboiCaaaiconiaDmcrtathccinDiiMoweallh'sinaiithanPoiDpef.  Pom. 
per'i  no  equal  hia  a  vuihletuicture  irfoSentiTeanibltion;  whik  Cnar*! no fupe. 
Tior,  at  moit,  aiplm  but  to  a  alian  In  ctnunaiidlng."   Cibbcr,  p.  183. 
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arms ;  a  measure  whidi  would  have  divested  him  of  his  Vor  h 
goTemmeiit  and  command.  That  the  malice  of  his  ^^' 
enemies  was  such,  that  they  sought  to  impose  terms  °'*^*'- 
upon  him,  to  which  they  would  not  submit  themselvea;  lasd  cm- 
choosing  rather  to  iuvoItc  the  state  in  a  civil  war  than  ""^^ 
to  part  with  their  armies  and  provinces.  That  be  had 
been  injnred  by  having  two  of  his  legions  taken  away 
from  him.  and  that  the  violation  of  the  authority  of  the 
tribunes  was  oppressive  and  insolent.  Tliat  he  bad  fre- 
quently made  o&rs  of  peace,  and  had  often  desired  an 
interview;  and  that  all  his  efibrts  for  an  accommoda- 
tion and  the  public  good  had  been  ineffectual."  Upon 
all  these  accounts,  he  requested  and  conjured  the  senate 
to  take  the  republic  under  their  protection,  and  to  as- 
sist him  to  govern  it:  and  if  they  declined,  he  said, 
through  fear,  this  important  charge,  he  would  take  it 
wholly  upon  himself.  He  then  proposed  to  send  depu- 
ties to  Fompey  to  treat  of  an  accommodation.  *'Nor 
was  he  moved  (he  told  them)  by  a  reflection  which 
Pompey  had  made  lately  in  the  house,  that  to  send  de- 
puties was  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  him  to 
whom  they  were  sent,  and  a  mark  of  timidity  in  the 
sender.  TTiis  (he  Baid)wa8  alow  way  of  thinking;  and, 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  endeavoured  at  a  su- 
periority in  action,  he  would  also  strive  at  a  superiority 
in  justice  and  equity."  This  proposal  of  a  deputation 
was  generally  applauded ;  but  no  one  was  found  who 
would  undertake  the  office :  and  three  days  were  spent 
in  debates  and  excuses  upon  this  point.  For  Fompey 
had  declared,  before  his  departure,  that  he  should  look 
upon  those  who  stayed  behind  in  Rome  equally  guilty 
with  those  who  were  in  Caesar's  camp.'' 

Gono  himHlf  mu  not  n(7  forward  (ouDderUks  the  tMk  of  pncMiukillgt  Ad  Att. 

-■■■ '■'- " wiitcalhuitiiAttieiui  "ButtfCoMiS.' 

foaidTbe  me  to  iaSmn  mjHirFab- 


niaotheniDlglitTetTirdllMlnckwMd:hewi<tc«IhuitDAttieiui  ■■ButtfCoMi  9.7- 
docilMKleaTeiiwMlibcitTlo  -     "  ....      .._. 


wl  am  wiib  dugot,  act  how  I  w^  wh;  out  eipoaemjidf  to  dial 
whkhirilldoiiiethemoMhoDout?  ButlamsfiaidlniibbiibouldgallPampiT, 
■ndo^^  him  10  give  me  a  vifyhad  notftion.  For  out  fHend  lActiitnu^y 
the  diHiiUiBiion  of  Sjlla.  Ikuow  whatlwr,  andhahuiwvcriDadolaiaHCMt 
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Yott  of       Dio  writes,  that  having  also  assembled  the  people 
704.      without  the  city,  he  harangued  in  the  same  strain,  and 
^■^■^  promised  to  keep  up  plenty  in  Rome,  bysendingcom 
403d  on-    from  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  to  make  a  donative  of 
L.  41.       300  sesterces  "to  each  of  the  poorercitizens;  and  that, 
?■'?»■      in  consequence  of  these  pacific  speeches,  the  Romans 
iL  loi.       resumed  the  appearance  of  peace,  which  they  had  put 
off  from  the  taking  of  Rimini ;  but  were  far  from  being 
easy.  The  great  number  of  Ceesar's  soldiers  in  the  city ; 
,    the  little  confidence  to  be  put  in  a  language  which  the 
circumstances  of  a£&irs  might  dictate ;  and  the  exam- 
ples of  Marius  and  Sylla,  who  had  made  as  fair  pro- 
mises at  first  -f  all  contributed  to  excite  the  anxiety  and 
terror  of  the  more  deliberate  and  thoughtful. 

Ceesar,  finding  that  the  senate  was  badtward  to  take 
any  resolution,  and  that  his  enemies  had  engaged  Me- 
tellus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  oppose  his  designs,  was 
not  willing  to  waste  his  time  to  no  purpose ;  and  he 
resolved  not  to  commit  the  same  error  his  enemies  bad 
been  guilty  of,  in  leaving  behind  them  the  public  money. 
He  therefore  ordered  the  treasury  to  be  broke  open,  and 
seized  the  money  for  his  own  use.  Metellus  had  the 
boldness  to  attempt  to  obstruct  him  in  this  measure; 
and  Cssar  is  said  to  have  treated  him  with  unusual 
roughness ;  telling  him,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of 
laws  in  the  midst  of  arms ;  and  that  be  was  master,  not 
only  of  the  money,  but  of  the  lives  of  all  those  whom  he 
had  conquered.  The  tribune,  not  being  intimidated  by ' 
these  terrible  words,  and  persisting  in  his  opposition 
with  the  applause  of  some  that  were  present,  Caesar 


has  done  me,  not  u  he  ii  the  he^  of  i  party-  I  befriend  him  as  I  did  Milo,  ul 

did .  Then,  H]i  you,  joudisappniTeofbig  caiub  Na,itMvin«UeDtoiK: 

but,  rememba  what!  uy:  he  and  bii  party  will  act  Kandidoualy.  They  viQai- 
dgaTouitoltaiTeRome  and  Italy,  then  plurtdaand  burn  their  ctwntry,  and  acue 

tbepR^icTtieiOf  moniedmai. If  Pamper  pceraOa,  we  will  not  lesTe  in  Italy 

Mwttmieapoa another."  AndAdAtuS,  10.  new7i,"Whatlhrestening<>8BiD(t 
o<u  (ne  lowna,  against  lome  of  ourpitiioa  in  particular,  and  againat  all  ihoie  who 
atsyed  bddnd!  How  fiequent  vas  thiiiaTins  in  Fomner'a  mouth.  'Could  StU> 
a»M«a..thin6andcanSotIdoit?'"  l  /  "» 
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threatened  to  kill  him,  adding,  "Young  man,  consider    rentf 
it  is  harder  for  me  to  say  it  than  to  do  it."  Some  peo-     704. 
pie,  says  Plutarch,  yet  ventured  to  represent,  that  there  J*  " 


was  in  the  treasury  a  sacred  fund,  not  to  be  employed  *"*'.'"• 
but  under  the  terror  of  a  Gallic  invasion:  "I  have 
entirely  removed  that  scruple  (replied  Cssar)  by  sub- 
duing the  Gauls."  He  found  there,  according  to 
Pliny's  computation,  25,000  bars  of  gold,  3;>,000  of 
silver,  and  40,000,000  of  sesterces.'  ^\ei 

Cassar  lefl  the  city  immediately  after  this  necessary 
but  unpopular  step,  and,  as  Curio  told  Cicero,  much 
disturbed  to  see  the  people  disgusted  with  it.  He  had 
resolved  to  speak  to  them  before  he  set  out,  but  he 
durst  not  venture  upon  it  for  fear  of  some  affront:  and 
hurried  away  much  discomposed,  having  made  a  stay 
of  only  six  or  seven  days. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TbtTtiaeHeintf  Sardinia  ly  Valeriiu,  ^'jki^r  ly  Curing  mda/^/xriii  Ay  Ccmt. 

CMBAft,  before  he  set  out  for  Spain,  committed  the 
care  of  the  city  to  the  praetor  L.  ^milius  Lepidus,  who  . 
was  afterward  triumvir  with  Antony  and  Octavius :  he 
appointed  Antony  to  command  the  forces  in  Italy, 
named  his  brother  C.  Antoniua  to  the  government  of 
lUyricum,  and  Licinius  Crassus  to  that  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  He  also  gave  orders  for  the  speedy  fitting  out 
of  two  fleets,  the  one  to  guard  the  coasts  of  the  Adria- 
tic, of  which  he  made  Dolabella  admiral ;  the  other, 
under  the  direction  of  Q.  Hortenaius,'  the  son  of  the 

'PUnjhu  >1m  TcUted,  lib.  3.  S.  tint  Cmm  took  out  of  the  trcMmr  1,G00 
poandi  of  laaa  otCjrtM,  adnig  ofgieai  nlue  tnrarig  tha  indenU,  >iid  mncb 
enteoncd  by  them,  not  only  tor  mcdldaal  uu,  but  fbr  woca.  Thi*  drug  ii,  how- 
nw,  (ccotdiDgio  the  ofdiiiDti  of  u  anihoT  much  M  be  dqMDded  on  in  Ihcae  iiutian, 
what  we  now  oall  ^dcetlda,  ibe  tmite  and  imdl  of  whidi  Me  Muee  to  be  bene.  OaaUM 
The  otienteb  era  ta  thlt  itj  raj  fond  of  it.    Cnriet.  Mil  Hed. 

•YDungHarMneiiubBilbeendieiDheritid  bj  hie  ftther,  who  left  hi)  gnrnt  wealth  1 3.  p.  806. 
to  hia  wife  Mtrda.  Thii  lady  had  beoi  Diarned  beTDce  to  Cato,  bj  irtiom  ihe  had 
■ermal  diOdien  ;  and  wal  actoallj  with  child  irtten  be  eniKnted  to  let  hie  Mend 
ham  bci.  When  ihe  »m  a  ricb  widow,  Cato  took  her  back  again  t  whidi  give. 
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Y«i  *t  fiuaotu  orator  of  that  name,  was  to  protect  tliose  of  the 

^  704.      Tuscan  sea.  He  set  st  libeitj,  at  the  same  time,  the  ud- 

^•^■^-  fortunate  Aristobulus,  formerly  king  of  the  Jews,  and 

403d  c«iu   lent  him  to  Judea,  to  raise  commotions  there,  and  give 

''      diaturbance  to  Scipio,  who  was  gone  to  his  province 

of  Syria,  to  gather  forces  and  money  for  Fompey. 

Valerius  and  Curio  had  been  appointed  at  Bmndu* 
slum  to  pass  over  into  Sardinia  and  Sicily ;  and  they 
now  set  out  with  Cssar  for  the  execution  of  his  orders, 
in  which  they  met  with  no  oj^aitton.  The  inhabitants 
of  Callaris,  now  Cagliari,  the  principal  town  in  Sardi- 
nia* no  sooner  heard  of  Valerius's  commission  than 
they  drove  out  Cotta,  who  commanded  there  for  Fom- 
pey, and  who,  finding  the  whole  island  in  Cesar's  in- 
terest, ded  precipitately  into  Africa. 

Cato  had  been  sent  into  Sicily  by  Fompey  some  weeks 
before  he  left  Italy.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  gather  forces  for  Iioth  the 
sea  and  land  service.  He  refitted  old  ships  and  caused 
new  ones  to  be  built,  and  he  ordered  the  several  states 
of  the  island  to  furnish  him  with  levies  of  horse  and 
foot.  He  also  sent  his  ofiicers  to  raise  troops  in  Luea- 
^*|^  nia,  and  the  country  of  the  Brutii.  But,  perceiving  that 
Com.  L 1.  be  was  not  to  be  supported  by  Fompey,  and  must  trust 
entirely  to  his  own  strength,  he  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  defend  his  province:  and,  eidling  bis  officers 
together,  he  complained  of  Fompey,  who,  without  any 
previous  prc^rations  had  involved  the  cnnmonwealth- 
in  an  unnecessary  war ;  aad  who,  when  questioned  by 
himself  and  others,  in  the  senate,  had  assured  them 
that  hewas  in  readiness  to  sustain  it.  Having  declared, 
in  this  manner,  his  sentiments,  he  quitted  the  island  on 

^•PlDtndi,iaCat.«Docauim  toCoMrWnpraadihiiiivlthooTCtMfBMi  nd 
iDHcaurr  vin*.  "For  (nid  he)  if  himated  >  wift,  iriijrdU  bi  pKtwtlfa  bcrf 
nd.  If  be  did  not,  whv  did  lie  tAt  hot  igiki  ?  Unlui  be  gave  her  cnly  M  a 
bait  10  HottcDiiui ;  and  Imt  her  whco  die  waa  Jtmig,  to  han  Mr  agajn  when  ihe 
wiaridk"  ThkbAavlourofCalodidnMiiimite  dier^ngiDBa  whbanyaeal 
teUaiadPaiii|i«;'icaaaB;  and  though  the  fadi»wua]^Utofitaeaiteoci«tical 
bctten,  h  ii  DO  mnda  u  toe  the  no  embayed  on  tb*  popolar  rida 
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the  ap^acfa  of  Cnrio.   Cicero  was  much  scsudalued   y«w  af 

St  this  conduct,  being  persuaded  that  he  might  have     7^. 
held  his  possesion  without  difficulty,  and  that  all  honest— ^^- 
men  would  have  floclted  to  him,  especially  when  P<mi- 1^^' 
pey's  fleet  was  so  near  to  support  him.    "  I  wish  (says  Ad  Att  10. 
he)  that  Cotta  may  hold  out  Sardinia,  as  it  is  said  he  *"  '*  '^ 
will ;  for,irso,  how  base  will  Cato's  hehavionr  appearl" 
And  he  cites  Curio  as  being  of  this  opinion,  who,  he 
says,  confessed,  that,  if  Fompey's  fleet  had  appeared 
iqwn  the  coast  and  begun  to  act,  he  would  himself  have 
mn  away  the  first.' 

Ceeaar,  on  bis  arrival  in  Gaul,  was  informed  that^'^ 
Pompey  had  sentVibullius  Rufus  into  Spain ;  who,  not  Com.  l  i. 
muiy^ysb^ore,  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Corfinium, 
and  had  been  set  at  liberty  j  that  L.  Domitius,  named 
by  the  senate  to  the  government  ofGaul,  wasexpected 
at  Marseilles ;  and  that,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  re- 
ception, the  Massilian  deputies  in  Rome,  youogmen  of 
the  first  quality,had  been  sent  home  by  Pompey,  before 
he  left  the  city ;  and  had  been  exhorted  by  him  to  re- 
main in  their  ancient  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  se- 
nate, and  not  to  suffer  the  memory  of  his  past  services 
to  their  country  to  be  blotted  out  by  those  they  had  since 
received  from  Ciesar.  The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  in 
coDsequenceof  these  remonstrances,  had  determined  to 
shut  their  gates  against  Ca»ar,  and  called  to  their  aid 
the  Albici,  abarbarouspeople,  who  had  longbeen  under 
their  protection,  and  inhabited  the  adjoiningmountains. 
They  laid  in  stores  of  provisims,  set  up  workshops  for 
the  making  of  arms,  ratted  their  navy,  repaired  their 

'  Phitudi  in  C«t.  and  ApplM  de  BdL  Ofr .  L  9.  Kbie,  diat  Arinini  PoOio  bkTing 


ic  people,  be  bid  Undi 
mrince:  tfaM  P<dlio  iMvcnd,  it«M  by  the  uidHtl^  whlin  wbowMin 
«ly ;  tlut  Calo  M  tba  nme  lime,  bd^  iDfbnaud  that  Pompe;  b*d  nau^ 
■ailed  Ibc  Djnachium,  aaid  ba  could  ewily  drive  PoOio  oat  of  SiolTt  bat,  n 


in  Hal; ;  tltat  Calo  at  tba  nme  lime,  bd^  iofonaud  tbat 
aalled  Ibc  Djmchium,  aaid  ba  could  ewily  drive  PoOio  on 
gmter  fbnc*  voe  coming  to  Ma  blm,  be  vould  dm  aooage  i 
and  after  complalniiig,  not  nFrMnpcy,  MCaaaiRlaleijbutol 
Ponp<7  iucceH  In  erar  fooUab  and  diihofuat  enwpiiaa,  and 
vhen  Iw  vaa  defending  bla  coDntiy,  he  adnaed  the  peo)da  of  Sjnniaa 
to  Cnrio,  and  pratidanwdieltoini  aafMy. 
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YMTof    walls  and  gates,  and  neglected  nothing  to  pot  thdr 
;m.     town  in  a  state  of  defence. 
^^*^       The  government  of  the  city  was  aristocratical,  the 
40Sd  wn-   whole  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a  senate,  consisung 
*^^i  4,  of  600  nohles,  who  held  their  places  for  life :  but  out  of 
p-iTB.       thisnumber  there  was  formedacounciloffifteenforthe 
execution  ofthelawsand  despatch  of  business.   Cssar 
sent  forthese.andexhortedthem  to  follow  the  example 
and  authority  of  all  Italy,  which  was  nowin  hisinterest, 
rather  than  the  will  of  one  particular  person  and  his 
adherents.    The  counsellors,  returning  into  theVity, 
assembled  the  senate  on  this  important  occasion,  which 
sent  back  the  following  answer :  "  That  they  saw  that 
the  Romans  were  divided  into  two  parties,  and  that 
it  did  not  belong  to  them  to  decide  the  quarrel.    That 
at  the  head  of  these  parties  were  Pompeyand  Cesar, 
both  patrons  of  their  city ;  the  first  having  added  to 
its  dominion  the  country  of  the  Volcie-Arecomici  and 
Helvii  -f  the  other  that  of  the  Salys  -,  and  that,  as 
they  were  equally  indebted  to  both,  it  did  not  become 
them  to  assist  the  one  against  the  other ;  but  to  re- 
main in  a  state  of  neutrality,  and  to  grant  to  neither 
an  admittance  into  their  town  or  port." 

This  answer  had  just  been  given,  when  Domitiiis 
arrived  at  Marseilles,  with  a  fleet  of  seven  galleys,  which 
he  had  manned  with  the  slaves,  freedmen,  and  peasants, 
who  belonged  to  his  lands  in  Tuscany.  He  was  re- 
ceived, however,  into  the  town,  was  appointed  its  go- 
vernor, and  chatted  with  the  administration  of  the  war ; 
and  byhis  order  the  Massilian  fieet  was  sent  out  imme- 
diately to  sail  along  the  coasts,  that  it  might  seize  and 
bring  in  all  the  merchant-vessels  it  could  find,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  made  fit  for  service,  or  taken  to 
pieces  to  repair  others.  Csesar  was  incensed  at  these 
proceedings,  and,  being  sensible  of  the  consequence  oC 
leaving  behind  him  in  the  interest  of  his  enemies  a  city 
which  was  the  key  of  Gaul,  he  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  it 
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directly  both  by  sea  and  land.     He  appointed  three  ^?',?*, 
legions  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he      704. 
prepared  towers  and  other  works  for  the  approaches  _^  "'  *'■ 


by  land,  he  had  twelve  galleys  built  at  Arlesj  which,  *2S."^ 
being  completed  and  brought  down  the  Rhone  to 
Marseilles  in  thirty  days,  he  gave  the  command  of 
them  to  Decim lis. Brutus,  and  charged  C.  Trebonius 
with  the  conduct  of  the  siege. 

The  employment  Csesar  found  so  unexpectedly  at 
Marseilles  delayed  not  his  Spanish  expedition.  While 
preparationswere  making  for  the  siege,  he  sent  C.  Fa- 
bius,  with  three  legions  that  were  quartered  near  Nar- 
bonne,  to  take  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  were  guarded  by  a  party  of  Afranius's  troops: 
and  this  commander,  having  forced  these,  advanced  by 
long  marches  towards  the  main  army.  Pompey  had 
three  lieutenants  in  Spain,  Afranius,  Petreius,  and 
Varro:  the  first  of  these  wasat  the  head  of  three  legions 
in  the  NearerSpain :  the  other  two,  reckoning  their  new 
levies,  had  each  twolegions.  Petreius  commanded  from 
the  Castiliaa  Forest  to  the  Anas:  Varro  from  the  Anas 
quite  through  Lusitania  and  the  territories  ofthe  Vet- 
tones.  These  lieutenants,  upon  thearnvalof  Vibullius 
Kufus,had  consulted  together,andagreed,that  Petreius 
should  joinAfranius  with  his  two  legioDs,and  that  Varro 
shouldremaininFartherSpain  and  securethat  province. 
They  raised  with  all  dil  igence  eighty  cohorts  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  5000  horsey  and  determined  to  make 
Ilerda  the  seat  of  the  war,  on  account  of  its  conve-  Lcrid*. 
Tiient  situation,  upon  a  rising  ground,  twenty  miles 
from  the  Iberus,  between  the  rivers  Sicoris  and  Cings.  ^v- 

Cssar  sent  after  F^ius  what  other  legions  he  hndin 
Gaul  not  employed  at  the  siege  of  Marseilles;  which 
could  not  be  more  than  two,  unless  he  brought  from 
Italy  the  three  with  which  he  had  made  himself  master 
ef  it.  To  these  legions  he  added  6OOO  auxiliai7  foot, 
and  3000  horse,  who  had  served  under  him  in  all  his 

VOL.  V.  1  I 
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Var  of    former  wars ;  and  he  was  now  furnished  with  as  many 

704.      more.'    For,  having  heard  that  Pompe;  was  coming 

"•^*'-   with  his  whole  force  through  Mauritania  into  Spain," 

403d  CM.  lie  sent  circular  letters  to  all  the  Gallic  states,  inviting 
^  byname  those  of  the  most  known  and  approved  valour, 
and,  in  particular,  a  select  body  of  mountaineers  froiA 
Aquitania,  where  it  borders  upon  the  Roman  province^ 
And  to  assure  himself  the  better  of  the  fidelity  of  both 
officers  and  soldiers  in  his  army,  he  borrowed  sums  of 
money  of  all  his  tribunes  and  centurions ;  which  he  dis- 
tributed among  the  soldiers;  by  that  means  engaging 
his  officers  by  their  own  interest,  and  the  soldiers  by 
his  liberality.  He  soon  followed  himself,  with  QOO 
horse,  which  he  had  kept  for  a  body-guard. 

Fabius,  before  Cssar*s  arrival,  had  leh  nothing  naat- 
temptedfor  gainingthecountry  round  about  tohis  party 
by  his  letters  and  ambassadors.  Hehadalready  laid  two 
bridges  over  the  Sicoris,  four  miles  distent  from  each 
Other,  for  theconvenienceofforaging.havingconsumed 
all  the  pasture  on  his  side  of  the  nver.  Pompey's  ge- 
nerals did  the  same,  and  with  the  same  view  j  which  oc- 
casioned frequent  skirmishes  between  the  horse.  It 
happened,  one  day,  that  two  of  Fabius's  legions,  going 
out  to  guard  the  foragers,  according  to  custom,  had 
passed  the  river,  and,  the  carrij^es  and  cavalry  endea*- 
Touring  to  follow  afler,  the  bridge  broke  down  on  a 
midden,  and  prevented  them  from  joining  the  foot. 
litis  Afraoius  and  Petreius  perceiving,  by  the  hurdles 
and  other  materials  that  came  swimming  down  with  the 
stream,  immediately  detached  four  l^ons,  with  alltheir 
cavalry,  to  attack  the  two  legions.  L.  Plancus,  who 
commanded  the  foraging  guard,  seized  a  rising  ground, 
aDd,fbrminghiB  men  in  two  divisions,  posted  diem  back 
to  back,  and  so  made  a  double  front  to  prevent  their 
being  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  horse.  By  this  dis- 

*  It  *M  npoTMl  at  diii  time  h  iHl;,  tlw  Pompej,  >l  (Iw  be^  of  ■  ^nMMiBjt 
Iw4  BMKd  thraiudi  lUniainto  OtrauDT:  wdihit  iinn.HTiCkav>»a<MDded 
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position,  tboiigh  inferior  iq  numbor,  he  was  eoMiIed  to  Vnr  of 
ostein  tbefuripus  charge  of  the  Pompeian  legiona  and  ^wt^ 
cavalrf,  till  the  colours  of  two  legions,  which  Fabius  ""^-^ 
sent  over  by  the  ferther  bridge  to  the  assistance  of  his  **•>? ««- 
party*  were  oeBoned  at  a  dutanee.  Their  approach  put 
•n  end  to  the  engagement,  and  both  armies  returned 
to  their  aeveral  caraps. 

Two  days^er  this  engagement,  CflesarairiTed  in  the 
cinip  :*  ami  he  ordered  the  l»>idgfi  that  bad  broke  down 
to  be  instantly  repaired.  The  next  day  he  took  a  view 
of  the  country,  and,  leaving  six  cohorts  to  guard  the 
bridge  and  the  camp,  he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his 
foKce  inUiree  lines  to  Ilerda,  and  stopped  near  Afra- 
nips's  camp,  where  he  ranafned  vqderarnas,  and  offered 
hioj  battle  on  an  even  ground.  Afranius  drew  out  his 
troops,  sndfonnedthemfaalfwaydownthe  hilt.  Csw, 
finding  that  be  declined  an  ragagement  upon  equal 
teriQs,  resolved  to  encamp  within  400  paces  of  the  foot 
of  the  mountain )  uid,  to  hinder  bis  troops  from  being 
alarmed  or  interrupted  in  their  works  by  sudden  incur* 
uons  from  the  memy,  ha  ordered  the  soldiers  of  the 
thirdliue.  while  those  of  the  first  and  seeood  cantiuued 
inordfirofbtftlettAOitaditch  fifteen  feet  broad  behind 
them,  ivithouttbrowiDguparsmpart,  which  wouldhave 
been  perceived  by  the  enemy.  Thus  the  front  of  hii 
camp  ms  secured  by  a  ditch,  before  Afranius  had  the 
leaat  suspicion  of  bis  design  to  encamp  so  near  him.  In 
the  evening  be  made  the  legions  file  offby  the  two  ends 
of  the  ditch,  and  brou^t  tb«n  behind  it,  where  he 
paaaed  the  whole  night  under  arms.  The  day  after,  he 
curiad  bb  intrenc^menta  quite  rouad  the  camp:  and, 
becauaematmalsforarampart  must  have  be»i  fetched 
from  a  great  distance,  he  contented  himself  forthe  pre- 
sent with  a  naked  <ditdi;  allotting  a  legion  to  each  side 
of  the  camp,  and  keeping  the  rest  sf  the  troops  under 

'  C«a»r  anl**!!  at  HowOa  bcftn  tbi  okI  of  tt«  mtraJi  gf  Aftii :  (Ad  AU. 
to.  10.)  and  he  Menu  Id  baTc  retdied  hit  tnnj  la  Sp^  hcfinc  the  end  oT  ity 
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Yarof    arms  to  cover  those  employed  in  the  works.  The  Pom- 
ROME,  ,  ..II-  ,. 

704.      peian  generals  csnie  down  with  their  troops  as  nr  as 

^'^■*^   the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  threatened  to  give 

^"uhto"'"    '**'^tlp'  But  Csesar,  trusting  to  the  three  legions  under 

arms,  and  the  defence  of  his  ditch,  did  not  call  off  his 

workmen ;  and  Afranius,  not  venturing  to  come  farther 

into  the  plain,  after  a  short  stay,  wheeled  off  with  his 

men.     The  third  day,  Cssar  added  a  rampart  to  his 

fortifications,  and  sent  orders  to  the  cohorts  he  had 

left  behind  to  decamp,  and  come  up  to  him. 

^  ^j,_       Between  the  city  of  Ilerda  and  the  hill,  where  Petreius 

Com-L  I.    and  Afranius  wereencamped,  there  wasapliun  of  about 

300  paces ;  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  rising  ground : 

and  Cffisar  perceived,  that,  by  the  means  of  this  post,  it 

would  be  easy  for  him  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  con- 

veniencyoftbeirbridge,  andtheir  communication  with 

the  city,from  whence  they  furnished  themselves  with 

all  their  subsistence.  In  order  to  get  possession  of  it, 

he  drew  out  three  legions,  and,  having  formed  them  in 

order  of  battle,  commanded  the  foremost  of  them  to 

run  before  and  gain  the  place.     Afranius,  seeing  his 

design,  despatched,  by  a  nearer  way,  the  cohorts  that 

were  upon  guard  to  the  same  eminence.  Tlie  fight  was  . 

sharply  maintained  on  both  sides :  but  Afranius's  men, 

who  first  got  possession,  obliged  those  of  C»sar  to  ^'ve 

ground ;  and,  being  reinforced  by  fresh  supplies,  put 

them  at  last  to  the  rout,  and  forced  them  to  fiy  for 

shelter  to  the  legions.     Cssar  ascribes  the  advant^e 

which  Afranius's  troops  had  over  his  on  thisoccasion  to 

their  manner  of  fighting.  It  was  their  method  to  come 

forward  briskly  against  an  enemy,  and  boldly  possess 

themselvesof  some  post ;  neither  taking  care  to  preserve 

their  ranks,  nor  holding  it  necessary  to  fight  in  a  cioee 

compact  body ;  and,  if  they  found  themselves  hard 

pressed,  they  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  retire.    In 

these  particulars  they  followed  the  example  of  th? 

Lusitani  and  the  other  barbarous  nations  of  Spun. 
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ROME 


.disordered  Caesar's  men,  who,  seeing  the  enemy  come  704. 
forward  without  regard  to  order,  were  apprehensive  of  °-*^-— ■ 
being  surrounded,  while  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  **'?l!°*" 
-their  ranks,  and  not  to  abandon  their  ensigns. 

Caesar,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  finding  the  con- 
sternation like  to  spread  through  the  whole  army,  en- 
couraged his  men,  and,  leading  on  himself  the  ninth 
l^ion  to  the  assistance  of  those  that  fled,  he  soon  put  a 
stop  totbevigorousand  insulting  pursuit  of  theenemy, 
jobliged  them  in  their  turn  to  give  way,  and  pursued 
them  to  the  very  walls  of  Ilerda.  But  the  soldiers, 
elated  with  success,  andeager  to  repair  the  loss  they  had 
.sustained,  followed  the  runaways,  with  so  much  iinpe- 
.tuoaity,  that  they  were  drawn  into  a  disadvantageous 
.place,  and  found  themselves  directly  under  the  hill 
.where  the  town  stood;  whence,  when  they  endea- 
-Toured  to  retire,  the  enemy,  facing  about,  charged 
.them  vigorously  from  the  higher  ground.  The  bill 
,wa8  rough  aud  steep  on  each  side,  and  the  spot  where 
4hey  stood  was  so  narrow,  that  only  three  cohorts 
could  be  drawn  up  in  front,  which  could  be  neither 
.reinforced  in  flank  nor  protected  by  the  cavalry.  The 
enemy's  forces  increased  every  moment,  fresh  cohorts 
-being  sent  from  the  camp  through  the  town,  to  re- 
lieve, those  that  were  fatigued :  and  C«sar  was  obliged 
to  detach  also  small  parties  to  maintain  the  battle,  and 
.bring  off  the  wounded. 

The  fighthadjasted  five  hours, without  intermission, 
.vhen  Caesar's  men,  pressed  by  the  multitude  of  the 
,enemy,  and  having  spent  their  darts,  attacked  the  co- 
Jiorts  on  the  hill  sword  in  hand,  and,  bearing  down  a 
.few,  obliged  the  rest  to  betake  themselves  to  flight. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  to  the  very  walls  of  Ilerda, 
-and,  apart  of  theenemy  taking  shelter  within  the  town, 
.Caesar's  men  had  an  opportunity  of  making  good  their 
retreat.    At  the  same  time  the  cavalry  found  m^ns  to 
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v^tf  ^in  the  sutuuiit  of  the  mouutaiiit  imd,  fMtngbetTnMQ 
^V)^  botharfflies,hiQdeTedtheeDfein;ffminWaniagth«t«U'. 
^-  ^-  '"■  Thus  the  engagemeht  whb  atteod^d  with  Tarions  ttkrtfc 

4^(»D.  of  fortuhei  bnd  both  sid^,  of  Con9e<)uett6ei  kid  cUim 
'■  tothevictotTfi  Osar'SfloldieflS.hecliueetheyhbdhr^vt^Jr 
maintained  tbetB«elTe«  for  five  hoUt^  Id  a  dtfladvabtage- 
ous  post,  and  had,  al  last^  driven  the  enemy  into  the 
town;  and  Afninius's  soldiery  because  th<ey  hdd  befft 
possession  of  the  hill  which  had  occasioned  the  battle. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  but  inconsiderAblb  feted  l<)ng 
and  BO  fierce  i,  contention.  Cesar  l«st  the  first  centtt^ 
rion  of  the  hastati  of  the  fourteenth  legion,  with  aboiA 
seventy  ini^  ^  bnd  abOVe  600  wtetfe  wonmlHU  "On  the 
other  side  w«te  ^In  five  <:enttU4dM  alvl  i^ve  900 
soldiers.  Afraniiis,  Made  «en»bie  of  the  great  itnp<Nt- 
ance  of  the  disputed  post,  caused  the  plM«  to  be  fWti- 
fied,  and  placed  in  it  a  stroflg  garrison  fof  its  defence. 
This  engagement  was  followed,  two  days  after,  byan 
accident,  which  brought  Oesar^  whole  army  into  At 
greatest  distrCffl  and  danger.  A  violent  «torm  of  nftn, 
and  the  melted  snow  from  the  mountains,  made  theSi> 
coris  overflow  its  banki^  and  break  down,  in  the  tame 
day,  the  two  bridges  which  li^bius  had  erected  over  it. 
Thus  Csesar  found  himself  shnt  np  in  a  cdmpMS  of 
thirty  miles,  between  two  rivers,  neither  of  whirii  wm 
fo'rdable.  The  states  that  had  declared  for  him  conid 
supply  him  with  no  provisions :  the  troops  sent  be^nd 
the  river  to  forage  could  not  return  to  the  catnp;  aifA 
the  convoys  he  expected  irom<iranl  and  Italy  could  not 
get  to  hittt.  It  was  ^most  harvest-time^  ^^d  for  thtt 
reason  com  Was  become  very  BCJWce,  -and  the  more  no, 
as  Afranius had  carried  grfeatqiiantitiesofitfntollerda, 
and  the  rest  had  been  Consntned  by  Cffisar^  tro««ps. 
The  cattle,  which  were  the  ttezt  resource  in  the  present 
want,  had  been  removed  to  a  dntance  by  the  n^gfc- 
bouring  nations,  upon  the  breridng  out  of  rfie  war. 
The  parties  sent  out  to  get  provisitms  in  the  coantry 
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th^JaybfthiDd the jcaiop  were  perpetually  bvwaed  by  v«r«r 
the  Spauiafainfiuitty,  who,  being  accQstomed  to  paw  the  ^;m!^ 
rivers  on  hlonrn-iqi  dtiiu,  pursued  them  every  where.  "•*^-**- 

Cesar  endeavoured  to  repair  hi»  bridges,  but  to  no  46sd  mo- 
purpose :  the  river  waa  deep  uid  rapid*  and.  the  eoeoiy,  "'^^■ 
statiooed  aJ«Bg  the  opposite  bank,  showered  their  darts 
uponthe8p<Htwheretiiemenatteiiiptedto,work.  While 
lyings  were  in  this  posture,  a  lai^  convoy  from  GaiU 
arrived  on  the  other  bank  of  the  riv£r,  at  some  diaUuce 
above  CKsu^scamp.  It  coQaisted  of  archers  froDB  the 
fiutheni,BoiiieGaIlichorBe,with  many  carta,  and  muob 
ba^age,  and  about  6000  men  of  all  sorts,  with  their 
domestiGs  and  slavest  who,  being  apprehensive  of  Dp 
danger,  kept  no  order  or  discipline  in  their  march. 
There  weaie,  likewise,  alongwitb  it  soany  young  noble- 
juen,  senators'  sona,  uid  Roman  knights,  with  the 
rdcputies  from  the  states  of  Gaul*  and  some  of  Oesar*? 
JieBteaaiits.  Afranius,  i^prised  of  their  arrivaj,  set 
iHit  in  the  night  with  three  legions  and  all  his  cavalry.^ 
«td,  sending  the  horae  before,  atta^ed  them,  iwhep 
.they  least  expected  it.  The  Gallic  squadrons,  forming 
ithranselves  with  greet  expedition,  began  the  fight }  and, 
-though  few  in  number,  comparatively  with  the  enemy^ 
maintained  their  groiittd,  aud  gave  the  rest  of  the  convoy 
^ime  to  Impair  to  the  neigh bouriog  mountains ;  whither 
they  also  retreated,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  legions  ad- 
TBUCtDg  towards  them.  They  lost  only  300  archers, 
a  few  troopers,  and  some  servants  and  baggage. 

This  event  served  to  enhance  the  price  of  provisions,: 
a  calamity  inseparable  from  present  scarcity,  uid  the 
prospect  of  future  want.  Com  was  sold  at  fifty  denarii  Abont 
■a  bndliel:  the  soldiers  began  to  lose  th^r  strength, 
and,  tlw  evil  increasing  every  moment,  Caesar  dia- 
-missed  all  the  .useless  mouths.  Afranius,  on  the  cod- 
>tEary,  abounded  in  all  things :  he  had  large  magazines 
of  com,  was  continually  receiving  fresh  supplies,  and 
had  plenty  of  forage. 
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Y«r  «r  These  circumttaDces  were  greatly  exaggerated  by 
704.  Afraniusand  Petreins  in  their  letters  to  Rome,  where 
^^■*^  laost  people  concluding  that  the  wir  was  altnoat  at  an 
^bmmd.  end,  made  public  congratulations  to  the  relation!  of 
""^  the  two  generals  on  their  great  success.  Many  also 
of  the  nobility  left  Italy  in  order  to  join  Pompey; 
some  to  carry  the  first  accounts  of  this  grateful  news, 
others  that  they  might  not  be  so  late  as  to  sohject 
themselves  to  the  reproach  of  having  waited  for  the 
event  of  things.  Among  the  rest,  Servius  Sulpiciut 
and  C.  Marcellus  probably  put  to  sea  on  this  occasion, 
and,  perhaps,  Cicero  himself;  for  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Ilerda,  and  of  Cesar's  distress,  might  very 
well  have  reached  him  before  the  11th  of  June. 
'  The  joy  of  Pompey's  party  was  but  short.  Cssar, 
seeing  no  possibility  ofrepairing  the  bridges,  gave  orders 
for  the  building  some  of  that  sort  of  vessels,  the  use 
whereof  he  had  learned  in  his  British  expedition.  The 
keel  and  ribs  of  these  boats  viere  of  light  wood,  and 
the  rest  of  osier  covered  over  with  leather.  Wh«i 
be  had  got  a  sufficient  number,  he  sent  them  by  night 
in  waggons  to  a  place  twenty-two  miles  distant  from 
his  camp.  There  having  embarked  a  good  number 
of  bis  soldiers,  and  carried  them  over  the  river,  he 
took  possession  of  a  hill  on  the  other  side;  threw  uy 
a  fortification,  and  posted  a  legion  in  it  before  the 
enemy  thought  of  obstructing  him :  and  here,  in  two 
days'  time,  he  laid  a  bridge  over  the  Siciuis,  by  which 
means  he  recovered  his  foragers,  secured  the  convoy, 
and  opened  a  passage  for  future  supplies. 

The  change  of  fortune  was  sudden  aiid  great.  Cesar 
being  much  superior  in  cavalry,  the  enemy  was  now  re- 
due^  to  confine  their  foraging  witiiin  thendghbour- 
hood  of  their  camp ;  and  to  detach  parties  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  night.  SixcoDsiderable  states' aisodeclared 

'  The  Oacduci,  CabgutTitatif,  TamcoDoun,  JiceUni,  Ameuoi,  ■nd  niurg>- 
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1  bis  favour,  and  agreed  t 
wiA  proTiflioD8.  A  cohort  composed  from  one  of  them,  "'^dZ" 
wbkh  served  under  Afninius,  deserted  to  him  upon  ^^■*^ 
hearing  the  resdution  of  their  countrymen.  The  other  ^^^T" 
provinces  more  distant,  seeing  therumonrindustriously 
spread  of  Pompey's  march  through  Mauritania  quite 
extinguished,  renounced  also  their  engagements  with 
Afranius,  and  besought  Cesar's  friendship. 

The  bridge  over  the  Sicoris  was  twenty-two  miles 
from  the  camp,  which  obliged  the  cavalry  to  take  this 
compass,  when  they  went  to  for^e;  and  Ciesar,  to 
remedy  this  hiconveniency,  undertook  to  make  the 
river  fordable  by  turning  its  water  into  canals,  thirty 
feet  deep.  When  the  work  was  almost  completed, 
Petreius  and  Afranius,  perceiving  that  they  would  be 
soon  cut  off  from  their  provisions  by  a  cavalry  so 
superior  to  their  own,  took  the  resolution  to  carry 
the  war  into  Celtiberia,  a  province  where  Pompey's 
fame  was  great,  and  where  they  expected  to  make 
new  levies  of  horse  and  foot.  They  proposed  by 
taking  possession  of  some  strong  post  to  protract  the 
war  till  winter.  In  order  to  execute  this  plan,  they 
got  together  all  the  boats  they  could  on  the  Iherus, 
and  carried  them  to  Octogesa,  a  town  upon  that 
river,  abont  twenty  miles  from  their  camp.  There 
they  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  made ;  and,  having 
sent  two  legions  over  the  Sicoris  to  fortify  a  camp 
with  a  rampart  of  twelve  feet,  they  prepared  to  follow 
with  the  rest  of  their  army. 

Csesar,  informed  of  this  motion  by  his  scouts,  la- 
boured day  and  night  at  his  drains,  and  lowered  the 
water  in  tlw  Sicoris  to  that  degree  that  the  cavalry  could 
pass  without  difficulty ;  but  it  still  took  the  in&ntry  up 
to  the  shoulders,  a  depth,  which,  joined  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream,  seemed  to  render  it  impassable  to  them. 
On  the  other  side,  Afranius,  seeing  Cesar's  works  in 
suchforwardness,  and  having  notice  that  thebridge  over 
the  Iberus  was  perfected,  lost  no  time,  but,  IcaviHg  two 
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Ymt  «t    sQxilisrf  cohorts  ia  Ilerda,  lie  craned  the  ^eon»  with 
7M  ^  aU  his  forces,  and  joined  the  two  legions  ho  had  aent  . 
^^**-  before.    Ciesar  had  do  means  of  sb^tping  their  naivh, 
4«Mci)D.    bat  by  haranog  them  with  his  cavalry ;  ibr  be  awld 
*"  not  send  his  fo<rt  soon  enough  orer  his  bridge,  the 

distance  was  so  great. 

He  oni^ed,  therefore,  his  bone  to  pass  the  rirer, 
and  they  soon  came  up  with  AfRaoios,  who  had  de- 
camped at  midnigfat.  At  break  of  day  their  motions 
-were  «tsily  descried  from  the  hills  near  the  camp. 
They  pressed  estremely  the  enemy's  rear,  disordeml 
their  ranks,  and  obliged  theoi  to  halt :  then  the  co- 
horts facing  about  fonced  the  cavalry  to  give  growul; 
who,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  inarch^  renewed  the 
•Ctack.  At  this  si^t  the  l^onary  soldiers,  nuiuing 
up  and  down  the  camp,  loudly  eonplsiaed,  that  the 
enemy  would  escape,  and  that  tJM  war  wonld  be  uo- 
necessarily  protracted :  and  they  desired  their  officers 
to  assure  Ciesar,  that  they  feared  neither  danger  nor 
Atigiie,  and  were  ready  to  past  the  river  as  the  hwae 
had  done.  Caesar,  moved  by  their  alacrity,  though  he 
saw  some  danger  in  exposing  his  army  in  a  deep  and 
rapid  streain,  yet  resolved  to  owke a  trial  of  thepass- 
a^.  Having  first  dcawn  from  ev^y  company  such 
ss  were  wei^  of  body,  he  left  them  with  one  lagioa 
to  guard  the  camp.  Ilien  dispenng  a  douUe  line  .of 
cavalry  above  xad  below  the  ford,  be  cwried  over  all 
his  soldiers  without  the  loss  of  one  man.  Thoae  wb* 
were  borne  down  by  the  violence  of  the  current  were 
saved  by  the  horse  %elow  tbem.  Caesar  b^an  the 
pursuit  without  delay,  marching  in  three  lines ;  and 
such  was  the  ardaur  of  the  soldiers,  that^  though  they 
were  forced  to  go  six  miles  about,  and  had  loat  a 
great  deal  o£  time  in  passing  the  river,  they  caae  up 
with  the  enemy  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemocm. 

Afraniusand  Petreius,  intimidated  by  ui  i^reoche* 
sudden  and  unexpected,  halted  on  an  eminence,  afid 
puttbeir  troops  in  order  of  battle.     Ceesarkepthisin 
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the  plaiO)  being  aawiUing  to  huaurd  an  action  till  his  .  v«>  or 
Hnaj  had  recovered  tlieir  fktif^e.     But,  the  monent 
thttt  the  ttfb  generals  began  again  to  mate  on,  he  ft>U  j 


lowed }  aBd  thus  forced  them  to  eneamp  mncli  loonca-  *^^ 
than  they  intended.  They  took  up  their  quarttrs  in  a 
range  of  niountaiiM  to  avo^  the  imnlte  of  the  cavmlry; 
and,  baving  placed  parties  in  all  the  passes  to  sti^ 
Csssar^  prognM,  hoped  hy  this  aseani  to  get  off  ade 
to  t^e  Iberus.  Tbis,  «aj8  Cesar,  was  ^ir  graait  ob- 
ject)  Mid  what,  above  all  things,  they  should  have  mt- 
deavoered  to  efifect :  but,  being  fatigued  by  a  long 
man^,  and  their  continual  skirmishes  with  t^  horse, 
they  inipnidendy  deferred  it  till  the  next  day.  C«sar 
likewise  encamped  on  a  hill  not  iar  irom  them. 

About  midnight,  however,  Cesar's  cavalry,  baring 
{Rcked  up  some  soldiers  of  the  eaemy,  who  had  Tex- 
tured too  far  fttnn  the  camp  in  quest  of  water,  were  'm- 
formed  by  them  that  Pompey*8  lieatensnts  had  altered 
their  resolution,  and  were  decamping  in  deep  silen«». 
ImmedtatielyheordeTedtlKakrmtO  be  sounded, ffidtfae 
signal  given  for  marchii^ :  which  eng^ed  the  enemy 
to  delay  th^r  retreat,  as  tbey  vouU  hav«  had  greatly 
the  disftdvantsgein  anoctunud  nmn^,  both  (»i  aoeount 
of  their  heavy  baggage,  and  the  superiority  of  Ccesar's 
^esvdry.  Next  day,  Petreins  went  out  with  a  ptfity  of 
liorse  to  take  a  view  of  the  covntry :  and  Decidlua  Saxa* 
"WaB  detached  by  Ceesar  with  a  squadron  for  the  sune 
purpose.  Both  made  the  l&e  report,  in  their  Severd 
camps,  f^at  the  coantry  iiar  five  miles  together  was 
ievti  and^^fMiilnit  Kfter  that  rough  and  mountainous; 
and  thflit  whichever  army  first  got  possession  of  tlie  -de- 
ifiles  might  easily  prevent  the  other  from  api^Miching. 

AfraniusandPeireinsoalled  a  'co«noi1of war  todebMe 
vi^etba-they  sbcfuld  depart  that  night,  or  wait  t^lthe 

■  This  DedJiui  Snu  vu  iftcntud  advuiced  by  Caur  to  be  tribane  of  Ae 

tMHKitwhithCtsmwuiMdiuMMblUad.  biUidilRHDthPhllippkheMr>, 

"  How  can  T  omit  ihii  Deddiiu  Sua,  ■  man  brouBht  from  the  (tnheit  end  of  tba 
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vtwrf  morning.  Thcgrester  number  were  for  setting  oot  in 
7M.  iJieduk,  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  defiles  before  C«sv 
'"_cooId  have  notice  of  their  departure.    Others  argued 


^^?^^'  ag«instthepo8sibilityofdecan)piDgprivately:theymei 
tioned  "  the  alarm  ^ven  in  Caesar's  camp  the  night 
before;  and  observed,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  were 
continually  patrolling  in  the  night,  and  had  beset  all  the 
ways  and  passes;  that  a  nocturnal  engagement  was  to 
be  avoided,  because  in  a  civil  war  the  soldiers  were  more 
Apt  to  listen  to  their  fears  than  to  the  oblations  of  the. 
military  oath ;  that  shame,  and  the  presence  of  the  tri- 
bunes and  centurions,  the  great  instruments  of  obe- 
^ieuoe  and  military  duty,  co^d  have  their  proper  efiect 
only  in  the  light;  and  tiutt  therefore  they  should  make 
-their  attempt  by  day;  in  which  case,  if  they  received  a 
■disaster,  or  small  loss,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  army  would 
escape,  and  be  able  to  possess  themselves  of  the  post  in 
question."  These  reasons  prevailed,  and  it  was  resolved 
io  set  out  the  next  morning  by  break  of  day. 

But  CfBsar  got  the  start  of  them,  and  marched  with 
his  l^ons  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  taking  a  considerable 
circuit,  and  following  no  particular  route:  for  the  direct 
way  to  the  Iberus  by  Octc^esa  lay  through  the  enemy's 
camp.  He  was  obligedthereforetolead  his  men  through 
deep  valleys,  and  over  steep  rocks,  which  they  could  not 
climb,  but  by  disencumbering  themselves  of  their  armii, 
and  returning  them  afterward  to  one  another.  The 
soldiers,  however,  in  the  hopes  of  putting  speedily  a  pe- 
riod to  their  labount,  went  on  joyfully.  As  in  this  march 
Caesar's  army  seemed  to  turn  their  backs,  and  pursued 
at  first  an  opposite  course,  Afranius's  soldiers,  elated 
with  this  appearance,  came  forth  from  their  camp,  and 
insulted  them  on  their  supposed  flight,  imagining  that 
the  want  of  provisions  forced  them  to  return  to  I  lerda. 
Their  generals  applauded  themselves  upon  the  resolu- 
tion they  had  taken  of  not  decamping  in  the  night;  and 
were  confirmed  iij  the  notion  of  Ciesar's  retreat,  when 
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tiey  saw  that  he  had  neither  b^pge  nor  carriages,  ^^'' 
which  made  them  conclude  that  the  scarcity  must  be 
exceeding  great.     But  when  they  peneeived  hig  men  „ 
8oon  after  turn  to  the  right,  and  that  hia  advanced  ^ 
guard  bad  already  gained  the  ground  beyond  their 
camp,  all  immediately  ran  to  arms,  and,  leaving  a  few 
cohorts  to  guard  the  baggage,  they  sallied  out  in  a 
hody,  pursuing  their  way  directly  to  the  Ibenu. 

AH  depended  now  upon  despatch.  The  difficulty  of 
the  ways  was  a  great  hinderance  to  Cesar's  trot^ ;  but 
hiscavalryin  return  greatly  incommoded  thesoldters  of 
Afranius;  who,  though  he  should  succeed  in  getting 
first  to  thedefiles,  was  yet  certain  of  losing  his  baggage, 
and  the  cnhortswhich  were  lell  to  guard  it  in  the  camp; 
But  CsHar  outmarched  him,  such  was  the  vigour  and 
alacrity  of  his  men ;  and,  having  got  into  the  plain  be- 
yond the  rocks,  formed  his  legions  in  order  of  battle. 
The  two  generals,  perceiving  the  enemy's  infiintry  in 
iiont,  and  being  attacked  by  his  cavalry  in  their  rear, 
halted  upon  a  rising  ground,  from  whence  they  de- 
tached four  Spanish  cohorts  to  take  possession  of  the 
hi^est  mountain  that  appeared  in  sight ;  thinking  to 
open  to  themselves  a  way  over  the  hills  to  Octbgesa. 
The  Spaniards,  wheeling  obliquely  t«  take  possession 
of  the  place,  were  perceived  by  Csssar's  cavalry,  who, 
chai^ng  them  furiously,  broke  them  at  the  first  on- 
set, and  surrounded  and  cut  them  to  pieces  in  the 
view  of  both  armies. 

Cfesar  had  now  a  most  i^vourable  opportunity  of 
giving  his  enemy  a  total  overthrow ;  and  he  was  sensible 
they  could  make  but  a  iaint  resistance  under  their  pre- 
sent consternation,  surrounded  on  alt  sides  as  they  were 
by  his  cavalry,  and  (Aliged  to  light  mi  an  open  and  even 
ground.  His  officers,  gathering  round  him,  earnestly 
begged  that  he  would  not  delay  the  engagement :  they 
represented,  "  that  the  soldiers  were  eager  for  a  battle, 
andtfaatAfranius'sarmyhad  given  many  marks  of  fear: 
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Va>4f  i«rtli«T  had  neither  dared  toaappoft  (heir  own  detac^r 
3M.  ment.  nor  cmne  down  the  biili  and  tbef  hadhrou^t 
B.G4a.  ^1  ^]^  eosigw  into  one  place,  where  they  crowded 
*w*^  confusedly  roimd  them,  without  obserring  nok  w 
cffder."  They  added,  "  that,  if  he  thought  the  eaamj 
too  advantageoualy  posted,  be  would  aoon  have  an 
oj^rtunity  of  attacking  them  in  another  place  more 
faTour^le,  the  want  of  water  lay  ing  them  under  a  ne* 
eeaaity  of  changing  their  eamp."  But  Caeaar  havii^ 
cut  tbem  off  from  ^1  provinona,  waa  confident  th^  he 
lud  it  now  in  his  power  to  reduce  tbem  without  bloodr 
•hed :  and  he  thtnight  it  better  to  gain  the  viotory  l^ 
his  conduct  than  by  the  force  of  arms.  He  thneEone 
retired  to  a  small  distance,  to  give  Afranius  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  regain  hb  camp :  and  then,  placing  teoops  in 
the  mountains  to  guard  all  the  passages  to  the  Iberus, 
he  lodged  himself  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  enemy. 

The  next  day,  while  Pompey's  lieutenants  werein 
council  debating  what  measures  they  ^ould  follow, 
whether  to  return  to  Ilerda,  or  march  to  Tarraco,  no* 
tace  was  given  ^em,  that  Csasr's  cav^ry  had  &llen 
upon  the  parties  sent  out  in  quest  of  water,  and  pressed 
them  hard.  Upon  ibis  intelligoice,  which  called  for 
all  their  attention,  they  immediately  £armed  several 
corps  of  borse  and  foot  intermixed  with  l^ooary 
cohorts,  and  began  to  throw  up  a  rampart  from  the 
camp  to  the  place  where  they  watered.  Afraoiiu 
and  Petreiua  divided  this  work  between  diem,  and 
went  in  person  to  direct  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  soldiers  of  the  two  Minies  had 
anopportnoityofconfeningtogether;  andthosewho 
belonged  to  AiVanius  and  Petreius  thanked  Cesar's 
troops  for  the  generosity  they  had  showed  in  tearing 
them  the  day  before,  and  testified  their  concern  at  beiag 
obliged  to  fight  with  their  countrymen  and  rdationt. 
They  then  inquired,  if  they  could  trust  to  Caesar's  de- 
mency,  and  even  promised  to  join  him,  if  the  lives  of 
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Petreins  and  Airanius  were  granted  them:  and  tbey  Ymof 
sent  some  of  their  principal  officerf  to  treat  with  ^7!^' 
Cssar.  These  preliminaries  being  settled,  the  scJdien  ^^^^  ^ 
of  both  armies  went  to  one  another's  tents,  and  a  409d  am. ' 
great  number  (^centurions  and  military  trilraQes  came  "'^^' 
to  pay  their  court  to  Cesar,  and  to  b^  his  protection. 
The  Spanish  chiefs,  who  had  been  summoned  to  at- 
tend  upon  Airanins,  and  were  detained  in  the  camp 
as  hostages,  followed  their  example.     Things  were 
carried  to  sach  a  leng^,  that  Afranius's  son,  a  yoang 
Bun,  treated  with  Ciesar,  by  the  mediation  of  Snl^ 
cius,  for  his  own  and  his  father's  preservation.    The 
joy  was  general ;  the  Airanians  thought  themselws 
happy  to  have  escaped  such  imminent  danger;  and 
the  Oesdrians  to  have  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion 
so  important  an  enterprise  without  striking  a  blom 
Cnaar,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  was  upon  the  point  of 
reapii^  the  fruits  of  his  clemency,  and  all  unanimously 
applauded  his  late  conduct. 

Afranius,  informed  of  what  was  transacting,  quitted 
the  work  he  was  engaged  in,  and  returned  to  the  camp, 
not  at  all  disturbed,  and  prepared  for  all  events:  bat 
Petreins  discorered  a  very  different  ^lirit.  He  armed 
his  slaves,  and  jmning  to  them  a  prstorian  cohort 
and  some  Spani^  cavalry,  fae  flew  to  the  rampart,  and 
broke  offthe  conferences  of  the  soldiers,  drove  Csesar'i 
men  out  (^  the  camp,  and  put  all  of  them  he  could 
find  to  the  sword.  Those  of  them  who  had  an  oppw- 
tunity  to  rally,  wrapping  their  cloaks  round  their  left 
arms,  drew  their  swords;  and,  trusting  to  the  near- 
ness of  their  camp,  defended  themselves  till  they  gra> 
dually  retreated  to  the  advanced  guard,  who  screened 
them  from  any  farther  pursuit. 

Then  Petreius  went  through  the  whole  camp,  beg- 
ging the  troops,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  have  pity  on 
him  and  on  Pompey  their  general,  and  not  to  deliver 
them  ap  to  the  cru^  vmgeance  of  their  enemies.  The 
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Yni  of  soldiers  followed  liim  to  the  head-quarters ;  and  there 
704.  he  proposed  to  them  to  bind  themselves  hf  a  new  oath, 
^^■*^  not  to  abandoD  their  commanders,  not  to  act  separately, 
toadcaa.  butwithconcertandunanimityforthepublicgood.  He 
""^^  himself  took  the  oath  first,  then  tendered  it  to  Afranius, 
then  to  themilitary  tribunes  and  centurions ;  and.lastly, 
to  all  the  companies  of  the  army.  At  the  same  time  an 
order  was  issued,  that  all  who  had  any  of  Oesar's  troops 
in  their  tents  should  produce  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  put  to  death  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army. 
A  few  obeyed;  but  the  greatest  part,  detesting  this 
bloody  decree,  carefully  concealed  those  who  wereunder 
their  protection,  and  procured  them  means  to  escape  in 
the  night.  However,  the  terror  impressed  upon  them 
by  their  generals,  the  severity  shown  in  punishing,  and 
the  new  oath  they  had  been  obliged  to  take,  defeated, 
for  the  present,  all  hopes  of  a  surrender,  and  reduced 
the  war  to  its  former  state.  Caesar,  on  his  side,  ordered 
diligent  search  to  be  made  after  the  Afranians  who  had 
remained  in  his  camp,  and  carefully  sent  them  back. 
Some  officers  chose  to  stay  with  him ;  and  these  he 
afterward  treated  with  great  distinction,  promoting 
them  to  higher  ranks,  and  honouring  such  of  them  as 
were  Roman  knights  with  the  o£Bce  of  military  tribune. 
ThearmyofAfraniushadnow  no  forage,and  could  not 
water  but  with  much  difficulty.  Thelegionarysoldiers, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  take  with  them  two-and-twenty 
days'  provision,  had  some  com  remaining:  but  the 
Spanish  infantry  and  auxiliary  troops  had  none ;  and, 
having  no  opportunity  of  supplying  themselves,  they 
deserted  in  great  numbers  to  Csesar.  In  this  extremity, 
theexpedient  of  returningto  Ilerdaappeared  the  safest, 
as  they  had  still  some  provisions  in  that  city ;  and  there 
they  proposed  to  consult  concerning  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  war.  Terraco  was  at  a  greater  distance,  arid 
they  would  of  consequence  be  exposed  to  greater  ha- 
Bards  in  the  way.  This  resolution  being  taken,  they  de- 
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camped;  and  Ctesar  followed,  sending  his  cavalry  be-    Yaiat 
fore,  which  perpetually  harassed  the  rear  of  the  enemy.     7m. 
The  manner  of  fighting  waa  thus :  some  light^innal  ^^*^ 


cohorts  formed therear-guard  of  Afranios'sarmy;  and 'M»<i.'° 
these,  where  the  ground  waa  even,  halted  from  time  to  '"^^ 
time,  and  made  head  against  the  cavalry.  When  they 
fell  in  with  an  eminence,  the  very  nature  of  the  ground 
furnished  them  with  themeansof defending  themselves; 
because  those  who  were  foremost  coiUd  protect  those 
who  followed.  When  they  came,  however,  to  a  de-. 
scent,  the  van  could  give  no  assistance  to  the  rear,  and 
the  cavalry  annoyed  them  with  their  darts.  To  avoid 
this  inconveniency,  the  legions  halted,  and,  driving- 
back  the  cavalry  a  good  way,  ran  down  the  hill  precipi- 
tately, and  traversed  the  valley  until  they  came  to  the 
opposite  eminence.  Their  cavalry,  which  should  have 
been  of  great  use  in  this  retreat,  and  of  which  they 
had  a  considerable  number,  were  so  terrified  by  their 
ill  success  in  former  engagements,  that  they  bad  been 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  army,  in  order  to  be  de* 
fended  by  the  infantry;  and,  if  any  of  them  dared  to 
straggle  out  of  this  situation,  they  were  immediately 
taken  by  Caesar's  horse. 

During  these  perpetual  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Afra- 
nians  were  often  obliged  to  stop  to  disengi^  the  rear, 
their  march  could  not  but  be  very  slow.  Afler  ad- 
vancing four  miles,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by 
the  cavalry,  they  halted  onan eminence,  anddrew  a  line 
before  them,  as  if  they  meant  to  encamp ;  but  did  not 
unload  their  b^gage :  and  when  they  saw  that  Cesar 
had  marked  out  his  camp,  pitched  his  tents,  and  sent 
his  cavalry  to  forage,  they  suddenly,  towards  noon,  re- 
sumed their  march,  hoping  to  be  rid  of  the  cavalry  for 
some  time.  Ctesar,  leaving  a  few  .cohorts  to  guard  bis 
baggage,  followed  with  his  legions,  and  sent  orders  for 
his  cavalry  to  return  with  all  speed.  The  cavalry  ob- 
served his  orders,  and,  coming  up  with  the  enemy  be- 
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v«i  of  fore  the  close  of  day,  fell  upon  their  rev  with  such  im- 
7M.  petuosity,  that  it  was  aliaost  put  to  the  ront.  A  great 
°'*^*°'  numberof  soldiersiandsome  craiturionslost  their  lives. 
^^dMb  Atthesame timeCaesarappearingwithhiswbolearmy, 
the  euemy  were  threstened  with  a  total  overthrow,  as 
they  could  neither  continue  their  march,  nor  look  out 
Iwaproperplacefor  acamp.  They  woe  forced  to  halt 
in  a  very  disadvantageous  ground,  and  at  a  distance  from 
water.  Caesar,  conittaDt  in  bis  purpose,  did  not  offer  to 
attack  them,  but  kept  all  bis  troops  under  arms  to  be  in 
readiness  to  pursue,  if  they  should  attempt  to  escape 
either  in  the  day  or  night.  Pompey's  lieutenants,  sen- 
sible of  the  disadvantage  of  tfaeir  situatiim,  employed 
the  whole  night  in  throwing  up  ii^enchments,  and  in 
disposing  their  camp  with  an  opposite  front  to  Csesar*a 
army.  The  nest  day  they  continuedatthdr  works,  and 
laboured  from  sunrise  to  the  evening.  But  the  farther 
they  extended  their  lines  in  order  to  better  tfaeir  posi- 
tion, the  iarther  they  removed  from  water :  and  ^ua, 
to  avrnd  one  inconveniency,  they  fell  into  a  greater. 
Cseaar,  who  wanted  to  oblige  them  to  capitulate,  by  re- 
ducing them  to  extreme  necessity,  drew  lines  round 
their  camp ;  and  by  this  method  be  offered  an  obstruc- 
tion to  any  sallies  or  eruptions  which  they  might  make. 
The  scarcity  of  forage,  and  the  view  of  performing  their 
march  with  the  greater  expedition,  soon  induced  them 
to  kill  all  the  beasts  of  burden  which  they  could  not 
feed :  and  two  days  were  wasted  in  forming  and  exe- 
cuting this  resolution.  But,  on  the  third.  Afrauius  and 
Petreius,  seeing  Ceeaea'a  works  very  much  advanced,  and 
bemg  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  drew  all  their 
forces  out  of  the  camp,  and  formed  them  in  order  of 
battle.  Cffsar,  aware  ofthehurtit  might  do  his  reputa- 
tion, if,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  his  troops,  and 
the  general  expectation,  he  still  continued  to  decline  ao 
engagement,  called  in  his  workmen,  assembled  his  ca- 
valry, and  put  his  army  in  a  condition  to  receive  them. 
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He  naoUtdt  howerer,  to  rem&in  upon  the  defeosire  ^  Vcu  or 
and  the  rather,  because  the  distance  between  the  two  ^tm!  ^ 
csmpi  was  so  Bmall,  being  onij  ££000  feet,  that,  should  ^t'-** 
he  pat  the  enemy  to  the  rout,  he  could  not  flatter  40u  md. 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  a  complete  yictory.  *"'^' 

Afranias*s  troops  were  ranged  in  a  double  line,  ctm- 
sistiDg  of  five  legions :  the  Spuiish  cohorts,  which  used 
to  be  stationed  in  the  wings,  formed  the  body  of  resenre. 
Cffiiar's  legions  were  drawn  up  in  three  lines :  the  first 
consisted  of  twenty  cohorts,  four  out  of  each  of  his  le- 
gions ;  the  second  of  fifteen  cohorts,  three  out  of  each 
l^on ;  and  the  third  of  the  aawm  number.  The  archers 
and  slingers  were  disposed  in  the  middle,  and  the  ca< 
valry  in  the  two  wings.  The  army  being  drawn  up  in 
this  manner,  each  general  kept  firm  to  his  resolution : 
Caesar,  not  to  engage  unless  forced  to  it ;  and  Afraniw 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  Cesar's  works.  In  this  pof 
ture  tbey  continued  till  sunset,  when  both  armies  re- 
turned totheirseveralcamps.  The  next  day  Cmar  pro- 
posed to  finish  his  lines ;  and  Fompey's  lieutenants  en- 
deavoured to  find  a  fordable  place  in  the  Sicoris;  but 
Cssarhad  taken  his  measures  agaiottthisattempt,  and 
had  sent  his  light-armed  Germans  with  part  of  his  ca 
valry  over  the  river,  and  posted  bodies  of  troops  along 
the  banks  at  a  small  distance  from  one  another. 

The  two  generals,  having  now  no  hope  left,  and 
being  in  want  of  wood,  water,and  com,  they  demanded 
a  parley,  andb^ged  that  it  might  be  in  some  place  out 
of  the  sight  of  the  soldiers.  Cvsar  consented  to  an  in- 
terview, hut  the  latter  part  of  their  request  was  denied 
them :  and  Afranius,  having  first  given  his  son  for  an 
hostage,  met  Ceesar  in  the  presence  of  both  armies.  He 
addressed  him  to  this  e^t,  with  alt  possible  marks  of 
submission :  **  That  it  was  no  just  matter  to  blame, 
either  in  him  or  his  soldiers,  to  have  preserved  their 
fidelity  to  their  general,  Porapey;  but  that  they  had  now 
sufficiently  acquitted  themselves  oftheir  duty,  and  suf- 
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Yen  of  fered  enough  in  his  cause  by  the  want  of  all  kinds  of 
"704!^  necessaries:  that,  like  wild  beasts  caught  in  a  toil,  they 
^•<^-*^  were  deprived  of  the  most  common  eujoymraita ;  havii^. 
iosieoa-  their  bodiesoppressed with  want,and  their  mindBOTer- 
*"  whelmed  with  ignominy;  and  that  therefore  they  ac- 

knowledged themselvrato  be  vanquished,  and  besought 
and  conjured  himnot  to  make  a  rigorous  use  of  his  vic- 
tory, but  to  spare  the  livesofhisunhappy  countrymen." 
Caesar  replied,  "That  Afnmius,ofall men,  hadtheleast 
reason  to  complain  ofhispreaent  unfortunate  situation, 
and  the  least  pretensions  to  any  favour;  for  that  every 
one  else  had  performe^their  duty :  he  himself,  in  de- 
clining to  attack  bis  army,  though  favoured  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  time  and  place.in  order  that  the  way  might 
be  open  to  an  accommodation ;  his  army,  in  returning 
unhurt  the  men  that  were  in  their  power,  after  injuries 
received,  and  the  massacre  of  theircomrades ;  and  even 
Afraniu8*8  own  troops,  in  endeavouring  to  conclude  a 
peace  whereon  the  common  safety  depended.  That 
thus,  when  all  orders  had  shown  an  inclination  to  treat, 
Afranius  and  Petreius  alone  had  opposed  the  steps  to 
an  accommodation;  refusing  an  interview,  and  bar- 
barously murdering  those  whom  the  faith  of  a  con- 
ference had  enticed  into  their  camp.  That  it  had  there- 
fore happened  to  them,  as  it  often  happens  to  men  of 
obstinacy  and  arr(^ance :  and  they  were  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  prayers,  and  earnestly  to  soUdt  the  same 
tenns  which  they  had  rejected  with  scorn.  That  he 
would  not,  however,  take  advauCi^;e  of  their  present 
submission,  or  the  favourable  circumstances  he  was  in, 
to  insist  upon  any  thing  tending  to  the  increaae:of  his 
power :  and  that  he  only  requested  they  would  disband 
those  troops  which  had  been  so  long  kept  on  foot 
against  him :  for,  with  what  other  view  (he  said)  had 
six  legions  been  sent  into  Spain;  a  seventh  levied 
there ;  so  many  powerful  navies  equipped ;  and  so  taanj 
able  and  experienced  officers  sent  over?  That  such 
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mighty  prepuBtions  could  not  be  meant  ag^ost  Spain,  Yen  of 
or  to  suf^ly  the  want  of  a  province,  which,  having  en-  704. 
joyed  a  long  peace,  had  no  occasion  for  auch  extraor-  ^^■*^ 
dinary  forces :  that  their  real  end  was  hia  destruction ;  *'??.™^ 
to  effect  which,  a  new  species  of  power  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  commonwealth;  and  that,  on  this 
account,  the  same  inan  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Italy  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  to  hold  for  so 
many  years,  though  absent,  the  govei'nment  of  the  two 
most  potent  provinces  of  the  republic.  That,  for  this 
reason  alone,  the  magistrates  had  been  stripped  of  their 
prer(^tiTe8,t]iecooBul8andpnetors  not  being  suffered, 
as  had  been  always  the  custom,  to  take  thedifferent  pro- 
vinces at  the  expiration  of  their  offices ;  and  particular 
govemoi-s  were  appointed  by  the  choice  and  man^e- 
ment  of  a  faction.  That,  for  this  reason  alone,  he  had 
been  denied  that  justice  which  had  never  been  refused 
to  any  general  before  him ;  and  was  not  allowed  to  dis> 
band  his  army,  and  to  return  home  with  honour ;  or,  at 
least,  withoutignominy,  after  having  Buccessfullyserved 
the  public.  That  all  these  injuries  he  had  hitherto 
borne,  and  still  resolved  to  bear  with  patience;  that  it 
was  not' now  his  design  to  take  from  Afranius  his  sol- 
diers, and  to  enlist  tbem  in  his  own  service,  which  it 
would  be  easy  for  him  to  do ;  and  that  be  only  meant 
to  prevent  their  being  employed  against  him.  That, 
therefore,  Afranius  must  quit  Spain,  and  disband  his 
forces;  that  this  was  his  determined  resolution;  and 
that  these  were  theonly  termsofpeace  he  would  grant," 
These  conditions  were  very  agreeable  to  Afranius's 
soldiers ;  who,  instead  ofbeingpunished,  as  they  feared, 
were,  in  some  sort,  rewarded  by  the  discharge  procured 
them*  TheyplainlyshowedtheirsatisfactioD:  for,  while 
the  place  and  time  of  their  dismission  were  under  debate 
between  Oeaar  and  Afranius,  they  signified  by  their 
gestures  and  cries  from  the  rampart,  that  they  desired 
to  be  immediately  disbanded.  After  some  discussion,  it 
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Vtw  oT  WM  determiniKl  that  those  vho  had  hoiaes  and  posaea- 
704.  aions  in  Spain  should  be  discharged  upon  the  spot>  aod 
^^■*^  the  rest,  when  they  anived  at  the  Varui,*  a  river  be- 
4<^.<^-  tween  Gaul  and  Italy.  And  Cfesar  declared  that  no 
"TheVn.  person  should  be  injured  or  forced  into  his  service; 
and  that  all  those  who  had  lost  any  thing  during  the 
nar  should  be  indemnified.  He  also  engaged  to  funiish 
them  with  com  till  they  got  to  the  Varus.  By  this 
generousbehaviourhe  acquired  theconfidence  of  Pom< 
pey'a  army  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  became  the  arbiter 
of  all  their  disputes,  either  among  themselves,  or  with 
their  commanders :  and  when  they  were  ready  to  ma- 
tiny  about  their  pay,  which  FetreiuB  and  Afranios 
affirmed  not  to  be  yet  due,  the  matter  was  referred  ta 
him,  and  he  determined  it  to  the  equal  satisfaction  (^ 
both  parties.  One-third  of  the  army  was  disbanded 
during  the  two  days  they  continued  in  their  camp : 
the  rest  set  out  for  the  Varus,  two  of  Cesar's  legions 
marching  before,  and  the  others  following  after,  and 
encamping  near  them.  Q.  Fusius  Caienus,  one  of 
Caesar's  lieutenants,  presided  over  the  march ;  and. 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Varus,  disbanded  Uiem ;  hut 
the  greatest  part  of  them  came  over  voluntarily  b» 
Cssar:  the  two  generals  went  to  find  out  Pompey. 
bS  ciT.  '^•'"8  ^*^  Caesar,  withinforty  days  from  his  arrival  in 
Com.  L  I.  Spain,  with  five  legions,  and  some  auxiliary  Gauls,  re- 
duce an  army  offive  legions  of  veterans,  eighty  cohcwta 
of  S|>aniardB,  and  5000 horse:  and  now  many  reasons 
called  upon  him  to  return  into  Italy  j  but  he  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  leave  Spain,  till  he  had  subjected 
the  whole  country  to  his  obedience.  M.  Varro  com- 
maided  two  legions  in  Farther  Spain,  to  which  he  had 
addedthirtyauxiliarycohorts:  and  he  had  formed  great 
magazines  of  com,  not  only  for  his  own  use,  but  with  a 
^ew  also  of  supplying  Marseilles,  and  the  army  under 
ofciS^  AfraniusandPetreius.  The  Gaditani  bad  been  ordered 
to  furnish  him  with  tea  ships  of  war,  and  morebadbeeo 
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built  at  Hispalis.*  He  had  put  all  his  prOTisionB  into  Vw  ef 
Gades,  t  and  bad  conveyed  thither  all  the  money  and  704. 
OTnaments  which  he  had  found  in  the  temple  of  Her-  ^^'**' 
cules:  and,  to  guard  this  town,  he  gave  it  a  garrison  ^'^.°">* 
of  six  cohorts,  under  the  command  of  C.  Gallonius,  a  •  g«iu«. 
Roman  knight.  This  commander  had  spoken  upon  "^  *^*^^ 
every  occasion  with  contempt  of  Cesar's  forces,  and 
bad  frequently  declared  from  his  tribanal,  that  Cssar 
had  been  worsted,  and  that  his  soldiers  had  gone  over 
to  Afranius.  By  these  arts,  he  had  struck  such  aterror 
into  the  Roman  citizens  who  resided  in  his  province, 
that  he  engaged  them  to  ^omise  him  190,000  ses- 
terces, SO.OOO  weight  of  silver,  with  130,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  states  well  affected  to  Cfesar  he  loaded 
with  heavy  impositions,  and  quartered  scJdiers  upon 
them:  be  harassed  privatemen  whom  he  thought  averse 
to  his  cause  with  arbitrary  judgments :  be  confiscated 
the  estates  of  many,  whom  he  accused  of  having  spoken 
against  what  he  called  the  commonwealth:  and  he 
obliged  the  whole  province  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  himself  and  Pompey.  Ceesar,  who  seems  to  give 
an  account  of  this  general's  behaviour  with  a  parti- 
cular resentment,  tells  us,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  while  his  afl&irs  went  on  successfully  in  Italy, 
Varro"  had  aflfected  to  speak  of  hira  with  great  regard, 
and  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  saying,  "  That,  in- 
deed, he  was  under  particular  obligations  to  Fompey, 
who  had  made  him  his  lieutenant,  but  at  the  same 
time  was  greatly  indebted  to  Cfesar:  that  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  duty  of  an  o£Scer  employed  by  his 
general  in  an  office  of  trust ;  but  that  he  likewise  knew 
his  own  weakness,  and  theattachment ofthe  whole  pro- 
vince to  Caesar."  When  he  understood,  however,  that 
Cesar  was  stopped  by  the  siege  of  Marseilles;  that 
Afranius  and  Petreius  had  executed  thejunctionoftbeir 
troops,  which  they  had  considerably  increased;  and  that 
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Vtu  of    all  Hither  Spain  had  unanimously  declared  to  support 

704.      them;  he  changed  his  behaviour  and  speech.    Varro, 

^■^•*^  therefore,  having  committed  so  many  acts  of  hostility, 

40M  COD.   resolved  to  persist  in  his  measures,  and  prepare  for 

war:  and,  being  sensible  that  the  whole  province  was 

in  Ca?sar'8  interest,  he  determined  to  shut  himself  up 

in  Gades,  where  all  his  provisions  and  shipping  lay ; 

hoping,  by  the  strength  of  the  town,  which  is  an  island 

surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  with  the  help  of  his  fleet, 

to  draw  out  the  war  into  length. 

Cffisar  sent  against  him  Q.  Cassius,  tribune  of  the 
people,  with  two  legions;  and  he  himself  set  out  by 
Cordtw*.  great  journeys  at  the  head  of  600  horse,  forCorduba, 
whither  he  summoned  the  magistrates  of  the  different 
states.  All  obeyed:  every  city  sent  its  deputies,  nor 
was  there  a  Roman  citizen  of  any  note  who  did  not 
repair  to  him.  The  senate  of  Corduba  shut  their 
gates  against  Varro,  stationed  guards  and  centinels 
along  the  walls,  and  detained  two  cohorts,  called 
Colonics?,  which  were  accidentally  marching  that 
way,  that  they  might  serve  to  protect  the  town.  At 
the  same  time,  the  people  of  Carmona  drove  out  of 
their  city,  which  is  the  most  considerable  in  the  whole 
province,  three  cohorts  which  Varro  had  left  there, 
and  shut  their  gates  against  them. 

The  apparent  affection  of  the  province  for  Csesar  de- 
termined Varro  to  make  all  possible  despatch  to  reach 
Gades  before  his  march  could  be  intercepted.  But  he 
had  advanced  but  a  little  way,  when  he  received  letters, 
informing  him,  "  That,  as  soon  as  Ciesar's  edict  was 
known,  the  principal  men  of  the  town  had  conspired 
with  the  tribunes  of  the  garrison  to  drive  out  Gallonius, 
and  deliver  up  the  city  and  island  to  C«sar :  that,  this 
agreement  being  made,  they  had  warned  Gallonius  to 
retire  of  his  own  accord ;  threatening,  if  he  refused  to 
comply  voluntarily,  to  force  him  to  it:  and  that  this 
commander,  terrifiedbysogeneral  a  revolt,  had  thought 
proper  to  leave  Gades."  Upon  this  intelligence,  one  of 
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the  legions,  called  Vemacula,  took  up  thetr  ensigns  ia    Ven  of 
Varro's  presence,quitted  tbecamp^andmarcheddirectly      704. 
to  Hispalis,  where  they  sat  down  in  the  market-place,   ^^-^^ 
without  committing  the  least  act  of  violence ;  a  circum-  403d  am. 
stance  which  so  wrought  upon  the  Roman  citizens  re- '     '^ 
sidinginthetown.thatevery  one  was  desirous  of  accom- 
modating  them  in  their  houses.  Varro,  astonished  and 
confounded  at  these  proceedings,  turned  hack  with  de- 
sign to  reach  Italica,  but  was  informed  thatita  gates  were 
shut.  At  last,  hading  himtelf  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
and  the  ways  every  where  beset,  hewroteto  Csesar,  that 
he  was  ready  to  resign  the  legion  under  his  command 
to  whomsoever  he  would  appoint  to  receive  it.    Csesar 
sent  Sextus  Ctesar  to  take  the  command:  and  Varro, 
havingdeliveredupthelegionaccordingly,cainetohim 
atCorduba;  where,  after  giving  an  accountofthe  state 
of  the  province,  he  faithfully  resigned  all  the  public 
money  he  had  in  his  hands,  and  informed  him  of  the 
quantity  of  corn  and  shipping  he  had  prepared. 

Caisar,  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Corduha, 
having  returned  thanks  to  all  tliose  who  had  declared 
in  his  favour,  remitted  the  tribute  imposed  by  Varro 
upon  the  Roman  citizens;  restoredtheirestates  to  those 
whobad  been  deprived  ofthem  for  speaking  freelytheir 
thoughts;  distributedrewardsto  a  great  manyin public 
and  private ;  gave  all  hopes  to  receive  the  like  favours 
hereafter;  and,  after  a  stay  of  two  days,  wenttoGades; 
where  he  restored  to  the  temple  of  Hercules  all  the 
treasures  and  ornaments  it  had  been  spoiled  of,  and 
soon  after  procured  this  city  the  freedom  of  Rome. 
And,  having  committed  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince to  Q.  Cassius,  with  the  command  of  four  legions, 
he  embarked  for  Terraco,  on  board  the  fleet  which 
Varro  bad  obliged  the  Gaditani  to  equip.  There  he 
found  the  deputies  of  all  Nether  Spain;  and  having, 
in  like  manner  as  at  Corduba,  thanked  and  rewarded 
them,  both  publicly  and  privately,  he  went  by  land  to 
Narbomie,  and  so  to  the  siege  of  Marseilles. 
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BOM 


The  titp  tif  MarieUUi.  Colw  AaUmiat  and  DiAAcBa,  Caiar'i  BnttmamU 
in  lOyrieim,  an  itfiaUi  ig  M.  Odavim  mnd  ScrH/miai  Liio.  Csrlo'i 
u^brtunatt  txpeiUiiM  tnle  Africa. 

Vemr  of  While  CsEsar  was  employed  in  reducing  Spain,  C. 
Trebonius  and  D.  Brutus  bad  carried  on  the  siege  of 

_  Marseilles  with  great  vigour;  and  the  inhabitants  had 
bravely  defended  themselves.  The  town  of  Marseilles 
was  formerly  washed  by  the  sea  on  three  sides;  it 
could  be  approached  by  land  only  on  the  fourth ;  and 

,  the  citadel,  being  very  strong  by  nature,  because  of  a 
deep  valley  that  ran  before  it,  required  a  long  and 
difficult  siege.''  It  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
besieged  to  command  the  sea :  and,  to  beat  offBrutus's 
fleet,  they  equipped  seventeen  galleys.  To  these  they 
added  a  great  number  of  smaller  vessels,  filled  with 
archers  and  the  mountaineers  whom  tbey  had  engaged 
in  their  service ;  and  on  board  of  which,  Domitiua 
put  also  his  own  domestics  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Italy.  With  this  force  they  sailed  out  to 
give  battle  to  Brutus,  who  lay  at  anchor  at  an  island 
over-against  the  town.  His  fleet  was  much  inferior  to 
thatof  the  Massiliansin  the  numberof  ships;  butCssar 
had  manned  it  with  his  best  soldiers,  chosen  out  of  all 
the  l^ions,  and  headed  by  centurions  of  distinguished 
bravery;  and  he  had  provided  it  with  hooks  and 
grappling  irons,  and  oflfensive  weapons  of  all  sorts. 
Upon  the  first  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
Brutus  stood  out  to  sea.  The  conflict  was  sharp  and 
rigorous  ;fortbemountaineer8,ahardyrace,  habituated 
toarms,  and  trained  up  to  war,  yielded  littlein  point  of 
valour  to  the  Romans.  Domitius's  vassals  were  ani- 
mated with  thehopesof  liberty;  and,  fighting  underthe 
eye  of  their  master,  behaved  gallantly.  The  townsmen 

^  From  thia  dewripllon  It  appeui,  uyi  M.  D'AnTille,  ihu  the  town  (lid  not 
tlm  naod  upon  llie  ome  txteot  of  gtoond  a>  now :  it  ool;  eoToed  ft  tilsngk 
'        '  in  one  aide  bj  the  port,  ind  on  the  other  by  the  cout  of  the  gnU  «e*: 
.........     unjjijpo^     Notiee  de  rAndenn*  Gwil,  p.  *40, 
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confided  in  the  ntmbleDess  of  their  ships  and  the  skill  fw  tt 
of  their  pilots,  and  employed  all  their  art  to  elade  the  704. 
shock,  of  Brutus's  vesE^s,  and  to  baffle  all  their  at-  ^'^^^ 
tempts.  The  enemy  extended  their  line  of  battle  in  **'^*°*^ 
order  to  surround  his  fleet,  or  attack  his  ships  singly 
with  a  number  of  theirs,  or  in  running  alongside,  to 
sweep  away  arai^  of  oars.  When  they  were  compelled 
to  come  to  a  closer  engagement,  they  relied  wholly  on 
the  bravery  of  their  mountaineers  and  the  Italian  pea- 
sants. Brutuii's  deet  was  but  indifierently  provided 
with  rowers  and  pilots,  who  had  been  hastily  taken  out 
of  some  merchant-ships,  and  knew  not  so  much  as  the 
names  of  the  tackle.  They  were  incommoded  too  by 
the  weight  and  lumpishness  of  their  vessels,  which, 
being  built  with  too  much  expedition  and  of  unsea- 
soned timber,  were  not  so  ready  at  tacking  about. 
When  an  opportunity,  however,. offered  of  comingto 
cloee  flght,  they  would  boldly  get  between  two  of  the 
enemy's  ships  ^  and  grappling  them  with  their  hooks, 
charge  them  on  each  side,  boai-d  them,  andcut  to  pieces 
the  mountaineers  and  peasants  who  defended  them.  Id 
this  manner,  they  sunk  part  of  the  Massilisn  vessels, 
took  some,  with  all  the  men  on  board,  and  drove  the 
rest  into  the  haven. 

This  loss  was  repaired  with  all  possible  expedition.  CM.d« 
The  Maasilians  drew  out  of  their  docks,  and  ri^edascom.LS. 
many  old  ships  as  they  had  lost ;  they  also  prepared  a 
number  of  fishing  barks,  which  they  filled  with  archers 
and  engines ;  and  thus  they  were  in  readiness  to  sail 
upon  the  first  occasion.  Pompey,  who  was  sensible  of 
whatimportanceitwastokeepCssar  employed  in  these 
parts,  sent  L.  Neaidiusto  thesuccour  of  Museilles,  with 
8  fleet  of  sixteen  ships,  someof  which  were  very  strong, 
«nd  armed  with  beaks  of  brass.  This  fleet  passed  the 
straits  of  Sicily  unknown  to  Curio,  and,  in  their  way, 
put  in  at  Measana,  where  their  uuexpectedarrival  caused  HMina 
so  great  a  terror,  that  the  town  was  deserted  by  the  se- 
Dateand  the  principal  inhabitants:  andNastdius,enter- 
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Y<K  or  ing  the  burbour  without  any  opposition,  drew  out  one 
704.  of  the  galleys,  which  he  joined  to  his  fleet.  The  Massi- 
^'  *^'  *"•  Hans,  informed  of  his  arrival,  sailed  out  a  second  time 
40M  am-  to  try  theiT  fortune,  and  rendezvoused  at  Taurentum,* 
•"TuLnti  *  casth  belonging  to  the  town,  where  Nasidius  lay  with 
on'f«'^this  whole  squadron. 

bay  of  do.      Brutus  Went  to  fight  them  with  his  fleet,  which  he 
"**  had  considerably  increased  by  six  ships  which  he  bad 

taken  in  the  late  action.  The  battle  was  maintained  on 
both  sides  with  determined  courage.  The  Massilians 
had  put  on  board  their  ships  the  choice  of  their  youth, 
and  the  most  considerable  men  of  the  city;  who  were 
all  convinced,  that  on  the  issue  of  that  day's  engage- 
ment depended  the  safety  and  preservation  of  their 
country.  But  Nasidius  was  of  no  service  to  them :  he 
left  them  during  the  engagement,  and  retired  with- 
out hurt  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  Brutus  obtained  a  se- 
cond victory,  having  sunk  Ave,  and  taken  four  of  the 
enemy's  ships. 

These  disasters  at  sea  disheartened  not  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town :  they  continued  to  defend  themselves  by 
land  against  Trebonius  with  great  courage.  This  com- 
mander had  attacked  them  in  twoplaces;  on  the  side  of 
theportwherethe  docks  were;  and  on  the  side  towards 
the  sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone:  and  having  been 
furnished  from  all  parts  of  the  province  with  a  great 
number  of  workmen  and  carriages,  and  with  wood  and 
other  materials,  he  had  greatly  advanced  his  works. 
But  so  well  was  the  town  stored  with  all  enginesneces- 
saryfor  its  deience,  that  no  mantelets  of  osier  were  suf- 
ficient to  withstand  their  violence.  Their  balistee  sbot 
wooden  beams,  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  armed  with 
iron,  with  such  force,  that,  after  they  had  pierced  four 
rows  of  hurdles,  they  entered  a  considerable  way  into 
the  earth.  Toresist  theviolence  of  these  machines,  the 
besiegers  wereobliged  to  roof  their  galleries  with  pieces 
of  wood  of  a  foot  in  thickness,  strongly  compacted  to- 
gether. Under  this  cover  the  materials  necessary  for 
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raising  the  roount  or  terrass^wbicbwastobe  opposed  Ve«of 
to  the  town  wall,  were  conveyed ;  and  a  tortoise,  sixty  704 
feet  long,  composed  of  strong  beams,  and  every  thing  ^*^,** 
necessary  todefend  it  againstfireandfrtones,  was  carried  <*>sdan- 
before  to  level  the  ground.  But,  in  spite  of  all  endea- 
vours, and  the  greatness  of  the  works  employed  againat 
them,  the  height  of  their  wait  and  towers,  and  multi* 
tude  of  their  machines,  retarded  the  approaches  of  the 
besiegers.  Besides,  the  mountaineers  made  frequent 
sallies,  which  greatly  annoyed  the  workmen. 
:  The  legionaries,  who  had  thecharge  of  the  works  on 
the  rigbt,perceivedthat  atower  of  brick,  builtata  little 
distance  from  the  walls,  would  be  of  great  service  to 
shelter  them  from  the  frequent  sallies  of  the  enemy. 
At  first  they  made  it  very  lowand  small ;  and  it  served 
chiefiy  as  a  place  of  retreat,  when  they  were  repulsed. 
But  they  soon  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  much  more 
use  if  it  were  raised  to  a  greater  height.  This  they 
effected  in  the  following  manner:  the  tower  was  of  a 
square  form,  thirty  feet  every  way,  allowing  for  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  which  was  live  feet.  When  it 
was  raised  to  the  height  of  one  story,  they  laid  a  floor 
over  it,  the  extremities  of  whose  beams  were  concealed 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  that  they  might  not,  by 
appearing  on  the  outside,  be  liable  to  be  set  on  fire. 
Then  the  wall  was  continued  directly  upwards  as  far  as 
their  mantelets  would  permit :  and  two  beams  were  laid 
across  each  other,  the  ends  of  which  almost  reached  the 
anglesof  the  wall.  Tbesewereforsupportingthefloor, 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  roof  to  the  tower.  Over  these 
beams  they  placed  the  joists  of  the  roof,  and  covered 
them  with  planks.  These  joists  projected  a  little  be- 
yond the  wall,  in  order  to  suspend  from  them  what 
might  be  necessary  to  shelter  the  workmen.  Thn  floor 
thoy  paved  with  tiles  and  mortar,  to  render  it  proof 
against  fire ;  and  it  had  besidesa  covering  of  mattresses 
to  break  the  fowe  of  the  darts  and  stones  which  might 
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V'^oT  i,e  thrown  against  it  by  the  enemy.  At  Ae  ssue  tnne, 
704.  they  hung  from  the  beMni  of  this  roof,  that  projected 
^^''*^  beyond  the  wall,  curtains,  made  of  strong  cables,  woven 
^'bStoT"  **  ^^^  depth  of  four  feet,  and  which  went  round  the 
three  sides  ofthetowerwhich  were  exposed  to  the  en- 
gines; having  formerly  experienced,  that  this  kind  of 
cover  was  impenetrable  to  any  dart  or  engine  whatever. 
When  the  roof  with  its  curtainswaathu8prepared,they 
removed  the  mantelets,  and  elevated  the  roof  from  the 
first  story  as  far  as  the  curtains  would  permit.  Then, 
secure  from  all  insult,  they  laboured  at  the  brick  wall : 
and,  when  they  had  nuaed  it  to  the  height  of  a  second 
story,  they  again  screwed  up  the  roc^}  and  under  its 
defence,  and  of  the  curtains  hanging  from  it,  they  con- 
tnuied  the  work,  and  laid  the  interjacentfloors.  Inthis 
manner  they  proceeded  till  they  had  completed  six 
stories,  leaving  always  holes  in  convenient  places  from 
which  they  could  play  their  engines. 

When,  by  means  of  this  tower,  they  thought  they 
had  sufficiently  provided  for  the  security  of  the  works 
around  it,  they  undertook  to  build  a  moveable  gallery, 
sixty  feet  long,  of  timber  two  feet  in  thickness,  to  ex- 
tend from'their  brick  tower  to  the  walls  of  the  town. 
The  gallery  they  constructed  in  this  manner:  two 
beams  of  equal  length  were  6rst  laid  upon  the  ground 
at  the  distance  offour  feet  from  one  another ;  and  upon 
these  were  erected  pillars,  five  feet  high,  joined  at  the 
top  by  pieces  of  wood  designed  to  support  the  roof  of 
the  gallery.  Over  these  were  placed  rafters  two  feet 
square,  fastened  strongly  with  nails  and  [dates'of  iron. 
The  npper'part  of  the  roof  was  composed  of  square 
laths,  four  inches  thick,  tobear  the  weight  of  the  tiles 
that  were  to  be  laid  upon  them  -,  and  a  covering  of  hides 
was  thrown  over  it  to  hinder  the  cement  from  being 
washed  away  by  spouts  of  water.  Over  all  were  laid 
strong  mattresses  to  screen  the  hides  from  [fire  and 
stones.  This  work  was  finished  close  by  the  brick  for- 
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trett,  under  cover  of  four  mantelets,  and  immediately  Tor  or 
carried  forwu^  upon  rollers,  till  it  unexpectedly  704. 
reached  the  very  tower  of  the  enemy.  .  B.C.4A. 

The  besieged,  astonished  at  so  threatening  and  un-  *''J^ 
hxJLed-^or  a  machine,  pushed  forward  with  levers  the  "" 
laigest  stones  they  could  find,  and  tumbled  them  upod 
it.  But  the  strength  of  the  wood  resiated  their  weight 
and  violence,  so  that  they  fell  to  the  ground  without 
doing  any  hurt.  Observing  this,  they  poured  down 
barrels  ofbuming  pitch  and  other  combuAible  matter, 
Buttbeselikewise  rolled alongtheroof  without  damage, 
and  falling  to  the  ground,  were  thrust  away  from  the 
works  with  forks  and  long  poles.  Meanwhile  the  sol- 
diers, under  the  protection  of  this  gallery,  were  endea- 
vouring to  undermine  the  enemy's  fortress ;  the  gallery 
itself  was  defended  by  the  brick  towa*,  whence  the 
engines  played  without  intermission,  insomuch  that 
the  enemy,  driven  from  their  battlements,  were  at  last 
obliged  to  abandontheirdefence.  By  degrees  the  tower 
beii^  undermined,  part  of  it  fell  down,  and  the  rest  was 
ao  shaken  that  it  could  not  stand  long. 

The  Massilians,  dismayed,  and  dreadtngthe  plunder 
and  devastation  of  their  city,  came  out  in  the  habit  c^ 
supplicants,  and  besought  the  compassion  of  the  army 
aiKlgenerals,eBme<tlyrequestingthatallfartheropera- 
tions  should  be  suspended  till  Ciesar's  arrival.  They 
tcJd  them,  "  That,  their  tower  being  destroyed,  they 
were  sensible  the  city  could  hold  out  no  longer;  and 
therefore  meant  not  to  defend  it.  That,  in  the  mean- 
time, no  prejudice  could  arise  to  the  besiegers  from  a 
short  respite,  because,  if  they  refused  to  submit  upon 
Caasar's  coming,  he  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  treat 
tiiem  as  he  pleased."  They  added,  "that,  if  the  whole 
tover  should  be  brdcen  down,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  hinder  the  soldiers  from  yielding  to  the  desire  of 
plunder,  by  breaking  into  and  pillaging  the  town." 
Cssar  had  earnestly  recommended  to  Trebonius,  by 
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F  letter,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  city's  being  taken  b'y 
storm,  lest  the  soldiers,  irritated  by  its  obstinate  re- 
^  sistance.  should  put  all  the  youth  to  the  sword,  which 
•  they  threatened  to  do.  The  request  of  the  Mas^Iians 
was  therefore  comphed  with,  though  the  soldiers  mur- 
mured at  the  delay  of  a  conquest  which  they  looked 
upon  as  easy  aod  certain. 

But  the  Massilians  were  insincere,  and  aimed  at  no- 
thing in  all  this,  but  to  find  a  time  and  opportunity  to 
deceive  the  Romans,  and  put  in  practice  the  perfidious 
design  they  had  formed.  For,  after  a  few  days,  they 
suddenly  sallied  from  the  town,  and,  the  wind  being 
favoumble,  they  set  fire  to  the  enemy's  works.  The 
flame,  io  a  moment,  spread  itself  on  all  sides,  and  the 
terrass,  the  mantelets,  the  tortoise,  and  the  tower,  with 
its  machines,  wereentirely  consumed,  beforeit  was  pos- 
sible to  discover  whence  the  disastei-  arose.  The  Ro- 
mans ran  immediately  to  their  arms,  every  one  taking 
what  came  $rst  to  his  hands;  and  flew  from  the  camp 
to  their  works,  where  they  attacked  the  enemy  with 
great  fierceness ;  but  their  ardour  was  checked  by  the 
arrows  and  darts  poured  in  upon  them  from  the  town. 
The  besieged,  now  secure  underthetr  walls,  destroyed; 
without  ditEculty  the  brick  tower,  and  the  gallery  con- 
nected with  it.  Next  day,  being  favoured  by  the  same 
wind,  they  attacked,  with  still  greater  assurance,  an- 
other tower  and  terrass  of  the  other  attack.  But  Cae- 
sar's lieutenant,  grown  wise  by  his  late  misfortune,  had 
made  all  necessary  preparations  for  their  defence :  so 
that  the  enemy,  after  losing  many  men,  were  obliged 
to  retreat  into  the  city  without  effecting  their  purpose. 
Trebonius  immediately  resolved  to  repair  his  loss, 
and  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  his  soldiers,  who  werg 
greatly  provoked  to  see  theircredulity  had  been  abused, 
an(i  that  they  were  the  jest  of  a  perfidious  enemy.  All 
the  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  had  been 
already  cutdown :  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  raise 
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a  terrass  of  a  new  kind,  and  such  as  history  nowhere    Tear  of 
mentions  before  that  time.    They  erected  two  walls  of     704. 
brick,  each  six  feet  thick,  and  of  the  same  distance  from  "•  ^-  *°' 
each  other  with  those  of  the  former  terrass.  Over  these  *'^.'*'"" 
they  laid  a  covering  which  was  supported  by  beams  l^d 
across:  and,  to  make  it  firm,  they  placed  pillars  under- 
neath between  the  walls.  Hurdles,  with  brick  and  earth 
intermixed,  served  to  make  it  proof  against  Bre.    The 
soldiers,  thus  sheltered  over  head,  on  the  right  and  left; 
by  the  walls,  and  before  by  mantelets,  brought  without 
danger  the  necessary  materials  for  carrying  on  the 
works:  and,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  laboured* 
soon  completed  them ;  leaving  doors  at  convenient 
places,  from  which  they  might  sally  out  upon  occasion. 

The  townsmen  seeing  that  the  Romans  had  repaired  c».  ie 
in  a  few  days  what  they  imagined  must  have  cost  them  cim,li. 
the  labour  of  many  months;  that  there  was  no  hope 
left  either  of  deceiving  them,  or  sallying  out  upon  them 
with  success ;  that  all  the  approaches  to  the  city  by  land 
might  in  like  manner'be  shut  up  by  a  wall  and  towers, 
so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  appear  upon 
their  battlements;  that  they  could  neither  discharge 
their  javelins  to  any  efllect,  nor  make  use  of  their  en> 
gines,  in  which  their  principal  hope  lay ;  and  that  they 
nere  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  upon 
equal  terms  j  they  were  forced  to  have  recourse  again 
to  the  same  conditions  of  truce  they  had  so  ill  deserved 
before;  and,  on  Ceesar's  arrival,  having  no  prospect  of  . 
relief,  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  Domitius,  some 
days  before,  took  the  opportunity  of  a  storm  to  sail  out 
of  the  harbour  with  three  vessels.  They  were  chased 
by  Brutus's  ships,  which  kept  constantly  at  anchor  in 
the  road,  or  before  the  port :  and  two  of  the  three  were 
obliged  to  return  back,  but  that  which  carried  Do- 
mitius made  its  escape.  Cesar  spared  the  town,  he 
says,  more  in  regard  to  its  antiquity  and  reputation, 
than  to  any  real  merit  it  could  plead.    He  obliged  the 
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citizens,  however,  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  machines, 
and  ships  of  war,  to  surrender  all  the  money  in  their 
_  treasury,  and  to  receive  a  garrison  of  two  legions.  The 
rest  of  his  army  he  sent  into  Italy,  and  he  himself  set 
out  for  Rome.° 

Cfesar's  arms  were  not  equally  successful  when  con- 
ducted by  his  lieutenants.  "  Fortune  (says  Florus) 
ventured  to  do  something  in  Illyricum  and  Africa, 
against  the  absent  general :  but  it  was  as  if  she  meant, 
by  some  dark  shades  of  adversity,  to  heighten  the  splen- 
dour of  his  own  exploits."  We  have  but  few  particulars 
of  what  passed  in  Illyricum,  Caesar's  account  being  lost. 
We  may  gatherfrom  the  historians,  particularly  Floras, 
that  Dolabella  and  Antonius  were  suddenlysurrounded 
by  a  superior  number  of  men  from  Fompey's  fleets, 
commanded  by  M.  Octavius  and  Scribonius  Libo :  and 
that  C.  Antonius  was  obliged,  for  want  of  provisions, 
to  surrender  himself  prisoner  with  fifteen  cohorts,  in 
the  island  of  Corcyra,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  An 
expression  of  Caesar  informs  us,  that  the  loss  of  the 
army  was  occasioned  by  the  perfidy  of  Futcio,  one  of 
his  ofiicers.  Some  of  the  troops  attempted  to  escape 
in  small  fiat-bottomed  boats;  but  were  stopped  by  a 
contrivance  of  the  Cilician  marines  in  Fompey's  fleet. 
These  had  formed  nets  made  of  twisted  ropes  and 
chains,  and  extended  them  from  rock  to  rock  under 
water.  However,  of  three  boats,  two  got  off  by  the 
working  of  the  sea,  but  the  third,  filled  with  soldiers 
from  a  town  beyond  the  Po,  called  Opitergium,  could 
not  be  disengaged.  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides: 
and  the  soldiers,  afler  having  defended  themselves  for 
a  whole  day,  chose,  in  the  night,  at  the  instigation  of 
one  of  their  officers,  to  turn  their  swords  against  one 
another,  and  mutually  kill  themselves  to  the  last 
man,  rather  than  surrender  to  the  enemy. 

'  Pompe;,  ud  Uw  uaue  in  Ua  tamp, »  remsd,  In  tetae  nuunxr,  dw  fiddit; 
InliMto,* 
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The  caase  of  Caesar's  loss  in  Africa  was  the  rashness  ^'~  "C, 
of  Curio.  This  commander,  who  had  conceived  the  704. 
highest  contempt  for  the  troops  headed  by  Attius  Varus,  ^*^  **• 
sailed  from  Sicily  into  Africa,  with  only  two  of  the  four  *"^°"' 
legions,  which  had  been  put  under  his  command  by 
Caesar,  and  500  horse.  Varus,  after  the  loss  of  his 
cohorts  at  Auzimum,  had  fled  into  Africa ;  which  he 
had  governed  some  years  before,  after  the  expiration  of 
his  prsetorship.  There,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  people 
and  country,  he  levied  two  legions,  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  province  with  the  consent  of  the  nativei. 
Tubero,  who  had  been  named  by  the  Fompeians  to  this 
command,  arriving  some  time  after  with  his  fleet  before 
Utica,  was  forbid  the  town  and  harbour:  nor  could  he 
even  obtain  leave  for  his  son  to  land,  who  was  sick  on 
board  his  fleet :  and  he  was  obliged  to  weigh  anchor 
and  return  to  Pompey.  Curio,  after  two  days  and  three 
nights'8ailing,[andedataptacecaIledAquilaria,twenty- 
two  miles  distant  from  Clupea;  where  L.  Cssar,  the 
son,  was  waiting  for  him  with  ten  galleys  which  Varus 
had  repaired  at  Utica  and  put  under  his  command.  But 
L.  Cesar,  terrified  at  the  number  of  ships  Curio  brought 
with  him,  stood  in  for  the  coast;  where,  running  his 
galley  on  shore,  he  left  her,  and  went  by  land  to  Adru-  ' 
metum,  a  town  possessed  by  C.  Considius  Longus,  with 
a  garrison  of  one  l^ion.  To  this  place  likewise  the 
rest  of  his  fleet  repaired.  M.  Rufus,  the  qnsestor,  who 
commanded  for  Curio  twelve  ships,  towed  the  galley 
off  the  strand,  and  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Curio. 

Curio  ordered  him  to  sail  directly  for  Utica;  whither 
he  followed  with  his  land-army.  After  a  march  of  two 
days,  he  arrived  at  the  river  B^radas,  where  he  left  C. 
Caninius  Rebitus  with  the  t^ions,  and  advanced  before 
with  the  cavalry  to  take  a  view  of  the  spot  called  the 
Cornelian'  camp,  because  the  first  Scipio  Africanus  had 
encamped  there.  The  situation  was  j  udged  to  be  very 
advantageous.  It  was  a  high  rock  jutting  out  into  the 
ll2 
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Year  of    sea,  stccp  and  rough  oo  both  sides,  but  with  an  easy 

704.      descent  where  it  fronts  Utica.    It  lay  little  more  thaa 

^'^■*^  a  mile  from  that  town,  in  a  direct  line:  but  as  there 

4u3d  con.    was  E  fountain  about  half  way,  which  overflowed  the 

**'      plain  and  formed  a  morass,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 

compass  of  six  miles  in  marching  to  Utica.     When  he 

had  taken  a  view  of  this  post,  he  went  and  examined 

Varus's  camp. 

It  was  covered  by  the  town  of  Utica  itself  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  by  a  kind  of  theatre  that  stood 
without  the  walls:  and,  the  works  round  this  theatre 
taking  up  a  great  extent  of  ground,  they  rendered  the 
approach  to  the  camp  extremely  diflScult.  While  he 
was  taking  his  survey,  he  saw  all  the  roads  crowded  with 
people,  who  were  carrying  their  valuable  e^cts  into 
the  city :  and  he  detached  his  cavalry  to  plunder  them. 
At  the  same  time  Varus  ordered  600Numidian  horse, 
with  400  foot,  to  their  assistance.  The  Numidians, 
unable  to  stand  the  first  shock,  retreated  immediately 
to  their  camp  with  the  loss  of  ISO  men.  Meanwhile 
the  port  of  Utica  was  deserted  by  all  the  merchant- 
ships  that  were  there  to  the  number  of  SOO,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  proclamation  Curio  had  published,  in  which 
he  threatened  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  if  they  did  not 
instantly  rejiair  to  the  Cornelian  camp.  By  this  means 
the  army  was  at  once  plentifully  supplied  with  every 
commodity:  and  Curio,  upon  his  return  to  the  camp 
at  Bagradas,  was  saluted  imperator  by  the  joint  ac- 
clamations of  the  soldiers. 

Next  day  he  led  his  army  towards  Utica,  and  en- 
camped not  far  from  the  town :  but,  before  he  had 
made  his  intrench  men  ts,  he  was  informed  by  some  par- 
ties of  horse  stationed  near  the  camp,  that  a  powerful 
body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  had  been  sent  by  Juba, 
king  of  Mauritania,  to  its  succour,  and  were  marching 
towards  it.  At  the  same  time  was  seen  a  cloud  of  dust, 
and  soon  after  the  enemy's  van  was  in  view.  This  king 
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inherited  from  his  father  an  affection  for  Poinpey,  and    V'"  of 
he  personally^ hated  Curio,  who,  during  his  tribuneship,      704. 
had  proposed  a  law  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.   ^■*^-*^ 
Curio  immediately  sent  the  cavalry  to  sustain  their  ■*i*',<»»- 
first  charge  and  keep  them  in  play:  and  he  hastened 
to  form  the  legions  in  order  of  battle.    The  horse  en- 
gaged according  to  his  orders,  and  with  such  success, 
that,  before  the  legions  could  be  drawn  up,  the  whole 
body  of  the  king's  troops,  which  marched  without 
order  or  apprehension  of  danger,  falling  into  confusion, 
betook  themselves  to  dight.    The  cavalry,  wheeling 
nimbly  along  the  shore,  found  means  to  escape  with 
little  loss  into  the  town:  but  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
fantry were  cut  to  pieces. 

The  night  following  two  centurions  of  the  nation  of 
the  Marsi,  with  twenty-two  soldiers,  deserted  from  Cu- 
rio, and  went  over  to  Attius  Varus.  These  men  as- 
sured him,  that  the  whole  army  was  extremely  averse  to 
Curio,  and  would  infallibly  revolt,  if  he  would  but  show 
himself,  and  come  to  a  conference  with  them.  Varus 
accordingly  drew  out  his  l^ions  the  next  day:  Curio 
did  the  same :  and  both  armies  stood  facing  one  another 
in  order  of  battle,  with  a  small  valley  between  them. 
Sextus  Quinctilius  Varus,  who  had  been  made  prisoner 
at  Corfinium,  where  he  performed  the  office  ofqusstor 
to  Domitius,  and  Kud  been  dismissed  by  Caesar,  was 
now  in  Attina's  camp;  and  Curio  had  brought  over  the 
very  same  legions  which  had  revolted  from  him  and  his 
general.  He  took  occasion,  from  this  circumstance,  to 
try  to  debauch  Curio's  army,  "  and  began  with  putting 
the  soldiers  in  mind  of  their  former  oath  to  Domitius 
and  to  himself:  he  exhorted  them  not  to  bear  arms 
against  the  old  companions  of  their  fortunes,  who  had 
shared  with  them  all  the  hazards  of  the  same  siege; 
nor  fight  in  defence  of  a  party  which  could  not  call  them 
but  by  the  ignominious  name  of  deserters."  To  these 
considerations  he  added  offers  of  a  liberal  recompense, 
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Vat  of    if  they  would  follow  his  fortune,  and  that  of  Attius. 

704.     Curio's  soldiers  returned  no  answer,  nor  made  any 

''•*^'^'"  declaration  of  their  sentiments:  but  an  uncommon 

40M  con-    panic  spread  itself  suddenly  among  them,  and  the  re- 

"    ''*'      flections  which  they  communicated  to  one  another 

served  only  to  increase  it. 

Curio  summoned  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  on 
the  proper  remedies  for  this  evil.  Some  of  the  officers 
proposed  to  attack  at  all  hazards  Varus's  camp,  and 
deemed  this  the  best  expedient  to  free  the  soldiers  of 
their  alarms.  "  It  was  better  (they  said)  to  trust  to 
valour,  and  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle,  than  to  see 
themselves  abandoned  by  their  men,  and  delivered  up 
to  the  barbarity  of  the  enemy."  Others  were  for  re- 
tiring during  the  night  to  the  Cornelian  camp,  where 
they  might  at  leisure  cure  the  minds  of  the  soldiers: 
and  whence,  in  case  of  a  disaster,  they  could  with  more 
safety  and  ease  retire  into  Sicily  by  the  means  and  under 
the  protection  of  their  fleet.  Curio  was  averse  to  both 
these  measures :  the  one,  bethought,  argued  cowardice ; 
the  other  an  unjustifiable  temerity.  "  With  what  hope 
(said  he)  can  we  attack  a  camp  fortified  by  nature  and 
art,  and  what  advantage  can  we  draw  from  an  attempt 
whence  we  shall  be  obliged  to  retire  with  loss?  Does 
not  success  always  secure  to  a  general  the  afl^ection  of 
his  troops,  whereas  ill  fortune  is  always  followed  with 
contempt  and  hatred?  To  change  our  camp  would 
have  the  appearance  of  an  ignominious  flight,  and  might 
alienate  from  us  the  minds  of  the  army:  the  dutiful 
ought  not  to  know  that  we  distrust  them,  nor  the  dis- 
affected that  we  fear  them ;  because  our  apprehensions 
would  only  augment  the  presumption  of  the  one,  and 
abate  the  zeal  of  the  other.  But  if  what  is  reported  of 
the  discontent  of  the  army  be  true,  which  I  am  yet  un- 
willing to  believe,  we  ought,  for  that  reason,  rather  to 
hide  and  dissemble  our  fears,  than,  by  an  unseasonable 
discovery  of  them,  to  add  strength  to  the  evil,  and  give 
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courage  to  the  enemy.    It  is  proposed  to  inarch  away    Vw  of 
at  midnight ;  this  would  only  furnish  a  fairer  occasion      jm. 
to  the  ill-affected  to  execute  their  purpose.    For  fear  ^  ^'  *^' 
and  shame  are  powerful  restraints  by  day,  but  night  ^j^^" 
entwely  divests  them  of  their  force.     In  fine,  I  own 
that  I  am  not  so  daring  as  to  attack  a  camp  without 
hopes  of  success;  nor  so  blinded  by  fear  as  to  be  at  a 
loss  what  measures  to  pursue.     It  is  my  opinion  that 
we  ought  to  try  every  thing,  rather  than  follow  either 
of  these  schemes;  and  I  doubt  not  but,  by  your 
counsel,  to  fall  upon  some  safe  and  honourable  ex- 
pedient, that  will  be  attended  with  success." 

Then  assembling  the  soldiers,  he  reminded  them  of 
the  great  obligations  Caesar  had  to  them :  "  It  was  you 
that  gave  the  example  of  submission  at  Corfinium,  and 
all  the  municipal  towns  followed  it;  it  was  you  that 
obliged  Pompey  to  quit  Italy,  without  being  forced  to 
it  by  the  loss  of  a  battle.  Can  you  therefore  make  any 
doubt  but  that  he  hates  you,  or  that  Ciesar  ranks  you 
among  his  best  friends;  particularly,  when  you  see  he 
has  committed  my  safety  to  your  care,  and  entrusted 
you  with  the  protection  of  Sicily  and  Africa,  without 
which  he  cannot  bold  Italy?  You  are  now  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  exhort  you  to  abandon  us :  and  in- 
deed what  can  be  more  desirable  to  them,  than  at  the 
same  time  to  circumvent  us,  and  fix  upon  you  the  stain 
of  an  infamous  crime?  What  worse  opinion  could  an 
enraged  enemy  conceive  of  you,  than  to  suppose  you 
capableofbetrayingthosewho  own  themselves  indebted 
to  you  for  all  their  success ;  and  of  throwing  yourselves 
into  the  power  of  a  party,  who  consider  you  as  the 
authors  of  all  their  misfortunes?  Are  you  strangers  to 
Ctesai's  exploits  in  Spain  ?  He  has  defeated  two  armies, 
overcome  two  generals,and  brought  two  provinces  under 
subjection :  and  all  this  within  forty  days  after  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Is  it  likely  that  those,  who  with 
forces  unbroken  could  not  stand  their  ground,  will  be 
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\cu  of  able  to  resist,  now  that  they  have  received  such  con- 
704.  siderable  losses?  And  will  you,  who  followed  Oesar 
"•  '^  •*"■  before  fortune  declared  in  his  favour,  now  return  to 
403d  COD-  the  vanquished,  and  lose  the  reward  of  your  services? 
ip.  'j'jjgy  charge  you  with  having  abaodoncd  and  ^letrayed 
them,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  oaths :  but  did  you  desert 
Domitius,  or  Doniitius  his  soldiers?  Were  you  not 
ready  to  have  endured  the  last  extremities,  whilst  he 
privately  endeavoured  to  escape?  Were  you  not  be- 
trayed by  him,  aud  saved  by  Ccesar's  mercy?  And  how 
can  the  oath  any  longer  oblige  you,  when  he  to  whom 
you  swore,  laying  down  the  ensigns  of  his  office  and 
authority,  became  a  private  person,  and  surrendered 
himself  a  captive  to  another?  But  perhaps,  though 
youapproveof  Cesar's  cause,  you  dislike  your  general. 
I  shall  not  insist  on  the  obligations  you  have  to  me: 
.they  are  much  inferior  to  my  own  desire  and  your  de- 
serts :  but  you  are  not  ignorant  that  the  rewards  of 
military  service  come  not  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  and,  I  believe,  you  little  doubt  what  will  be  the 
issue  of  tlie  present  one.  Yet  why  should  I  decline 
taking  notice  of  the  diligence  I  have  used,  the  process 
I  have  already  made,  and  the  good  fortune  that  has  hi- 
therto attended  me?  Have  I  not  landed  my  army  safe 
in  Africa  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship ;  dispersed  the 
enemy's  fleet;  worsted  their  cavalry;  forced  g(X)  of 
their  merchant-ships  to  quit  the  port  of  Utica  and  join 
me;  and  reduced  them  to  a  situation  where  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  receive  any  supplies  either  by  land 
or  sea?  Can  you  think  of  deserting  a  cause  headed  by 
such  leadei-s,  and  attended  with  such  success,  to  return 
to  those  who  ignominiously  delivered  up  Corfinium, 
fled  from  Italy,  surrendered  Spain,  and  have  already 
siiffertd  such  losses  in  this  African  war?  For  mypart, 
I  desired  no  greater  name  than  Cssar's  soldier;  you 
have  thought  fit  to  give  me  that  of  imperator;  which  I 
am  ready  this  moment  to  resign,  if  you  repent  of  having 
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done  me  that  honour.  Give  me  again  my  former  name,    Vw  of 
that  it  may  not  be  said,  that  I  was  honoured,  to  be     704. 
covered  afterward  with  greater  ignominy."  B.C.4S. 

This  speech  had  ita  proper  effect:  the  soldiers  often  ■«^g.'»o- 
interrupted  him  to  express  their  grief  at  his  suspecting 
their  fidelity;  and,  when  he  retired,  tbey  all  gathered 
round  him,  begging  him  to  lead  them  to  battle.and  make 
a  trial  of  their  zeal  and  bravery.  This  behaviour  of  the 
troops  entirely  satisfied  the  officers,  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  them  all,  Curio  determined  to  take  the  first  oc- 
casion to  engage  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  he  drew  out 
his  men  the  next  day,  and  Attius  Varus  did  the  same. 
The  valley  between  the  two  armies,  though  not  very 
large,  was  of  difficult  ascent :  and  each  army  waited  till 
the  other  should  venture  to  pass  it,  that  they  might  en- 
gage with  the  greater  advantage.  At  length  all  the 
cavalry  of  Varus's  left  wing,  together  with  the  light- 
arraed  foot,  descended  into  it.  Upon  this,  Curio  im- 
mediately detached  his  horse,  with  two  cohorts,  to 
engage  thctn:  and  the  enemy,  unable  to  sustain  the 
first  onset,  returned  with  full  speed  to  their  main 
body;  leaving  the  light-armed  foot  behind,  who  were 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  in  sight  of  Varus's  whole 
army.  In  that  instant  Caninius  Rebilus  (one  of 
Cfeaar's  lieatenants,  who^had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Gallic  war,  and  whom  Curio  had  chosen  for  his 
counsellor  on  account  of  his  military  capacity)  cried 
out  to  his  general,  "Why  do  you  delay  seizing  the 
favourable  moment?  You  see  the  enemy  is  struck  with 
terror."  Curio  made  no  answer;  only  he  desired  his 
soldiers  to  remember  what  they  had  promised  the  day 
before:  and,  advancing  himself  before  the  rest,  com- 
manded them  to  follow  him.  The  ascent  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  was  so  steep,  that  the  foremost  could 
not  get  up  but  with  the  assistance  of  those  that  came 
after.  The  enemy,  however,  were  so  frightened  with 
the  rout  and  slaughter  of  their  men,  that  they  made 
no  resistance :  and,  before  a  dart  was  thrown,  the  whole 
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Yen  of    army  turned  their  backs,  and  fled  to  their  camp,  im»- 

704     gioing  themselves  alreadysurrounded  by  thevictoriouB 

B.C.JB.  cavalry.   Of  Varus's  army,  about  600  were  killed;  and 

«3dcoii-  1000  were  wounded  at  the  gates  of  the  camp,  where 
the  throng  was  so  great,  that  many  were  crushed  to 
death.  Curio  lost  but  one  man,  by  name  Fabius  Pelig- 
nus,  a  centurion  of  the  lowest  rank  iii  his  army :  as  this 
man  was  pursuing  the  runaways,  he  called  with  a  loud 
voice  to  Varus,  who,  hearing  himself  named  several 
times,  and  taking  him  to  be  an  officer  of  his  own  army> 
turned,  and  stood  still,  demanding  who  he  was,  and 
what  he  wanted.  Fabius  then  aimed  a  blow  at  his 
shoulder,  which  was  uncovered,  and  would  have  cer- 
tainly killed  him,  if  he  had  not  been  immediately 
surrounded  and  put  to  death. 

Varus,  seeing  his,army  under  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion, and  that  many  of  the  men  had  deserted  the 
camp  to  take  refuge  in  the  town,  brought  all  the  rest 
at  midnight  within  the  walls:  and  Curio  the  next 
day  began  a  line  of  circumvallation,  resolving  to  lay 
siege  to  the  place.  Utica  was  filled  with  a  great 
number  of  inhabitants,  whom  a  long  peace  had  ren- 
dered quite  unfit  for  war,  and,  having  formerly  re- 
ceived many  favours  from  Cfesar,  stood  well-affected 
to  his  cause.  The  magistrates  were  so  terrified  with 
the  bad  success  they  had  met  with,  that  they  talked 
openly  of  surrendering ;  and  b^ged  of  Varus  not  to 
ruin  them  with  his  obstinacy.  But  messengers  from 
king  Juba,  who  came  while  this  affiiir  was  in  a^ta- 
tion,  made  them  alter  their  resolution.  They  brought 
the  news  that  the  king  was  himself  coming  to  their 
assistance,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and 
would  soon  appear.  Curio  received  the  same  intelli- 
gence; but  for  some  time,  through  too  great  a  con- 
fidence in  his  good  fortune,  would  give  no  credit  to 
it.  The  news  of  C«sar*s  success  in"  Spain  being  now 
publicly  known  in  Africa,  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  Juba  would  dare  to  attempt  any  thing  against  him. 
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But,  being  at  last  convinced  by  repeated  accounts,  that  v«u  of 
tbe  king  with  all  his  forces  was  already  arrived  within  704. 
twenty-five  miles  of  Utica,  he  quitted  his  works,  and  _"  " 


retired  to  the  Cornelian  camp.  It  was  conveniently  ^^^ 
placed  near  the  sea,  was  well  fortified  by  art  and  nature, 
was  plentifully  stored  with  water  and  salt,  and  the 
country  around  was  covered  with  trees,  and  abounded 
with  com:  here,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  forces  which  he  had  lefl  in  Sicily. 

Curio,  however,  did  not  long  abide  by  this  prudent 
resolution:  some  deserters  bringing  him  an  account 
that  Juba  had  been  obliged  to  return  home  to  defend 
the  borders  of  his  kingdom,  and  compose  the  broils 
among  the  Leptitani,  and  had  only  sent  forward  Sabura 
with  a  kw  troops ;  he  too  hastily  gave  credit  to  this 
report:  and,  hurried  away  by  his  natural  impetuosity^ 
determined  to  march  towards  the  enemy.  He  sent,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  night,  all  his  cavalry  towards  their 
camp,  which  was  upon  the  HverBagradas:  and  he  him- 
self marched  with  the  rest  of  the  forces  about  three  in 
the  morning,  leaving  only  five  cohorts  to  guard  his  b^- 
gage.  After  a  march  of  six  miles  he  was  met  by  his 
cavalry,  who,  having  travelled  all  the  night,  had  sur- 
prised Sabura's  camp,  killed  a  great  number  of  his  men, 
and  made  some  prisoners.  Curio  asked  these,  who 
commanded  at  Bagradas?  They  answered,  Sabura. 
Upon  this,  without  making  any  farther  inquiries,  he 
turned  to  the  soldiers  next  to  him,  and  said,  "  Do  you 
not  see  that  the  report  of  the  prisoners  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  intelligence  given  by  tbe  deserters? 
Jiiba  is  not  with  the  army.  It  must  consist  but  of  a 
few  troops,  since  they  were  not  able  to  withstand  the 
charge  of  a  small  body  of  horse.  Let  us  hasten  then  to 
obtain  victory,  booty,  and  glory."  The  ardour  of  the 
army  was  equal  to  that  of  their  general.  On  they 
marched  precipitately,  that  they  might  come  as  soon 
"ble  upon  a  frighted  enemy.     The  horse  were 
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YuTor    ordered  to  follow,  but,  fatigued  with  their  late  march, 

704.      they  halted,  some  in  one  place  and  some  in  another. 

^■^•*^  Juba  was  only  six  miles  behind  Sabura,  and,  having  no- 

«M  coo-  tice  of  the  last  night's  engagement,  he  detached  to  his 
assistance  2000  Spanish  and  Gallic  horse,  of  his  ordi- 
nary guard,  with  that  part  of  the  infantry  on  which  he 
chiefly  relied.  He  followed  leisurely  with  the  rest  of 
the  troops,  and  about  forty  elephants ;  suspecting  that 
Curio  had  sent  his  cavalry  before,  and  was  not  far  off 
with  bis  army.  Sabura,  having  drawn  up  his  horse  and 
foot,  ordered  them  to  give  ground  upon  the  enemy's 
attack.  Curio,  deceived  by  this  behaviour,  and  not 
doubting  but  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  fly,  drew  his 
army  down  into  the  pliun  from  the  higher  ground.  At 
length,  haviug  advanced  a  considerable  way,  be  halted 
to  give  his  men  breath,  who  had  now  marched  upwards 
of  sixteen  miles.  That  moment  vjabura  sounded  the 
charge,  led  on  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  went  from 
rank  to  rank  to  animate  them ;  hut  he  suffered  the  ca- 
valry only  to  come  to  blows,  keeping  the  infantry  at  a 
small  distance,  but  in  good  order.  Curio  was  not  want- 
ing on  his  part ;  he  exhorted  his  men  to  place  all  their 
hopes  in  their  valour:  nor  did  the  foot,  though  wearied 
with  theirmarch,  or  the  cavalry,  though  few  in  number, 
and  exhausted  with  the  duty  they  had  already  done, 
betray  any  symptoms  of  fear.  Of  the  latter  there  were 
only  200,the  rest  havinghalted  by  the  way  j  yetwherever 
they  charged,  they  obliged  the  enemy  to  give  ground : 
but  their  horses  were  so  tired  that  they  could  not  pur- 
sue them  far.  On  the  other  side  tbeNumidian  cavalry 
b^an  to  surround  the  Roman  army,  and  to  gall  them 
in  the  rear.  Whenever  the  cohorts  issued  out  to  chai^ 
them,  the  Numidians,  being  fresh,  avoided  the  attack 
by  their  nimhleness,  and,  immediately  returning,  got 
behind  the  Romans,  and  cut  them  off  from  the  army. 
Thus  it  was  equally  dangerous  for  them  to  keep  their 
ground,  or  to  advance  to  battle.     Sabura's  forces  in- 
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ci*eased  continually  by  the  reinforcements  sent  by  Juba :  Vcm  of 
Curio's,  disabled  by  fatigue,  aod  surrounded  on  all  704. 
sides,  had  no  place  of  safety  to  which  they  could  retire  ^•'^*^ 
or  carry  their  wounded.  Sensible  of  their  extreme  dig-  ^'►^J  ««- 
tress,  they  began  to  give  themaelves  up  to  despair. 
Curio,  perceiving  the  soldiers  were  in  so  great  a  con- 
sternation, as  neither  to  give  ear  to  his  commands  nor 
entreaties,  gave  orders,  as  the  last  resource,  that  they 
should  endeavour  to  gain  fhe  neighbouring  hills:  but 
these  were  already  possessed  by  Sabura's  cavalry.  Some 
of  the  Romans,  attempting  to  escape  by  flight,  were 
killed  by  the  enemy's  horse :  others,  seeing  it  useless  to 
make  any  efforts  to  save  their  Hves,_  threw  themselves 
upon  the  ground.  While  affairs  were  in  this  desperate 
condition,  Cn.  Domitius,  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
having  only  a  few  of  his  followers  left,  advised  Curio  to 
lave  himself  by  retreating  to  the  camp,  and  promised 
not  to  forsake  him.  But  Curio  could  not  think  of  sur- 
viving the  loss  of  his  army;  and  continued  lighting 
bravely  till  he  was  killed :  a  few  of  the  cavalry  escaped ; 
and  those  of  them  who  had  stayed  behind  to  refresh 
themselves,  perceiving  at  a  distance  the  rout  of  the 
army,  retired  with  precipitation  to  the  camp.  Every 
man  of  the  infantry  was  cut  to  pieces. 

When  the  total  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the 
army  was  known  in  the  camp,  M.  Rufus,  the  qusestor 
who  commanded  there,  entreated  his  men  not  to  lose 
their  courage.  They  insisted,  however,  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Sicily :  and  he  ordered  the  masters  of  the  ships 
to  have  them  in  readiness  at  night  along  the  shore.  But 
such  was  the  general  consternation,  that  some  cried  out 
that  Juba  was  arrived  with  his  troops :  others  that  Varus 
approached  with  his  legions,  the  dust  of  whose  march 
they  pretended  to  discern :  and  many  declared  that  the 
enemy's  fleet  would  be  upon  them  in  an  instant.  Con- 
founded by  their  fears,  they  consulted  every  man  bis 
owfi  preservation.    Those  who  liad  embarked  hoisted 
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Yew  of  sail  immediately,  and  their  flight  drew  the  transports 
7IM.  afterthem.  Afewonlyof theboatswouIdobeyRufus's 
^'*^-  *^  orders :  but  the  strand  was  so  crowded,  and  every  one 
AtoAtm.  80  eager  to  get  on  board  before  the  rest,  that  some  rf 
these  vessels  were  sunk,  and  others  were  afraid  to  come 
nearer  the  shore.  It  thus  happened  that  a  small  num- 
ber of  soldiers  only  got  safe  to  Sicily.  Those  who  re- 
mained, having  sent  their  centurions  that  night  as  de- 
puties to  Varus,  surrendered.  These  Juba  claimed  as 
his  property  the  next  day,  commanded  the  greatest 
part  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  sent  the  rest  into 
Numidia.  Id  vain  did  Varus  intercede  for  them,  and 
complin  of  this  breach  of  faith :  he  durst  not  make 
any  resistance.  The  haughty  king  made  his  entrance 
into  the  city  attended  by  a  great  number  of  senators: 
and,  afler  regulating  evei^  thing  according  to  his 
pleasure,  returned  triumphant  with  all  bis  forces  into 
his  own  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Cir$ar  U  trttted  ilctatot:  Ac  rctunu  to  Rome,  w6en  kt  IkaUt  Hit  MnemMffir 
Iht  elerttOH  of  magiitrata,  and  Ktlici  (lit  ajpiiri  of  the  dig.  He  fUkm 
Pompey  into  Greece.  The  ^turiameee  raited  (y  CaUme  and  Mih  art  ftkled. 
The  ytommi  campaign  between  Caear  and  Pompry  b^fiire  Dyrradtiinn  and 
in  Theisaty,  The  baItU  of  FhariaHa.  Pompeg'i  JOght  and  death.  The 
JitperiltHt  of  hii  fiibnteri. 

M.  ^MiLius  Lepidus,  to  whose  care,  as  praetor, 
Ccesar  had  committed  the  government  of  the  city  in  his 
ab8ence,obtained,afterthe  reduction  of  Pompey's  army 
in  Spain,  an  ordinance  of  the  people  for  creating  a  dic- 
tator ;  and,  pursuant  to  it,  he  named  Cssar  to  that 
oflSce.''  Cffisar  received  the  news  of  his  election  on  his 
arrival  at  Marseilles,  but  did  not  immediately  set  out 
for  Rome.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
Gaul  and  in  the  north  of  Italy,  to  strengthen  his  army, 
and  give  directions  for  the  security  of  the  provinces 
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which  he  was  ^out  to  leave.  It  was  in  this  interval  Vwef 
that  the  ninth  legion  mutinied  at  Placentia,  and  de-  704. 
manded  its  dismission.  This  was  the  first  event  of  the  ^'^■*'^ 
kind  that  had  ever  beiallen  him.  They  said  that  they  ■"f?,"**" 
were  worn  out  by  labour,  and  deserved  to  have  at  last '"  ^ 
some  rest:  but  their  discontent  proceeded  from  Cssar's 
conduct  since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and 
particularly  at  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  perfidious  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  many  provocations  they  had  given  him,  he 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  plundered.  He  brought 
this  legion  back  to  its  duty,  not  by  any  mean  com- 
pliance, but  by  his  authority  and  resolution.  -After 
reproaching  them  with  their  ingratitude  and  folly,  he 
told  them,  "  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  their  service, 
and  that  he  should  never  want  soldiers  to  share  his 
prosfwrity  and  triumphs :  and  that,  before  be  disbanded 
them,  he  would  punish  their  crime,  and  order  them  to 
be  decimated."  These  words  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
mutineers:  they  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and 
be^ed  for  pardon :  and  all  their  officers  interceded  for 
them.  Cffisar  was  for  some  time  inexorable ;  but  at  last, 
abating  of  his  severity,  he  ordered  them  to  deliver  up  to 
him  120  of  the  most  guilty:  of  these  twenty  were  ap- 
pointed by  lot  for  execution ;  and  the  officers  managed 
it  so  that  the  lots  fell  on  the  most  insolent  After  this 
execution  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  renew  their  en- 
treaties for  leave  to  continue  in  his  service. 

On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  held  the  comitia  for  the  Ctn.  de 
election  of  magistrates,  and  was  himself  appointed  con-  c^'.  I'l'. 
sul  with  P.  Servilius  Isauricus.     Of  the  prietors,  the  ^c^™*" 
most  remarkable  were  C.  Trebonius,  whom  Cssar  ap- 
pointed praetor  of  the  city,  and  M.  Ccelius,  who  had 
the  department  of  foreign  a£nirs.  It  was  the  universal 
belief,  and  the  wish  of  many  in  Cesar's  party,  that  there 
would  be  a  general  abolition  of  all  debts.     In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  public  credit  was  at  a  stand  over  all 
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YtMof  Italy,  every  one  refusing  to  p»y  what  he  owed.     But 

;o4.  Cssar  put  an  end  to  this  uncertainty,  by  decreeing  that 

°  *^-*°-  arbiters  should  be  appointed  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 


possessions  of  all  debtors,  and  to  convey  them  in  pay- 
ment to  their  creditors,  at  the  price  they  bore  before 
the  war.  Suetonius  adds,  that  he  allowed  the  debtors 
to  deduct  from  the  principal  what  they  had  paid  for 
interest.  Die  Cassius  says,  that  the  creditors  lost  by 
this  regulation  a  fourth  of  their  due :  and  that,  as  many 
were  suspected  of  concealing  great  sums  of  money,  an 
ordinance  was  published,  forbidding  any  body  to  keep 
above  60,000  sesterces.  This  extraordinary  ordinance 
has  no  other  voucher  besides  Dio. 

Many  of  those  who  had  been  tried  and  condemned 
for  bribery,  while  Pompey  kept  his  legions  in  the  city, 
resorted  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and,  that 
he  might  not  be  chained  with  ingratitude  towards  these 
men,  nor  accused  of  invading  the  prerogatives  of  the 
people,  he  now  caused  them  to  be  restored  in  a  legal 
manner  by  a  law  propounded  to  the  people  by  the  prse- 
tors  and  tribunes.  Tlie  pretext  was,  that  they  had  been 
condemned  at  a  timewhen  Pompey  had  in^uenced  the 
judges.  Milo,  alone,  seems  to  have  been  excepted 
from  this  general  amnesty:  he  had  made,  perhaps,  no 
advances  to  gain  Ciesar's  favour;  who  might  have,  be- 
sides, many  other  reasons  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
enemyandmurdererofhis  friend  Clodius:  he  restored, 
at  the  same  time,  the  sons  of  the  proscribed  to  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens,  from  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
excluded  by  the  cruelty  of  Sylla,  and  the  injustice  of 
the  aristocratic  faction.  Having  made  these  regula- 
tions,  and  celebrated  the  Latin  festivals,  he  abdicated 
the  dictatorship,  after  holding  it  but  eleven  days,  and 
immediately  set  out  for  Brundusium,  where  he  arrived 
before  the  end  of  December:  and,  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary,* be  entered  upon  his  office  of  consul  in  that  city. 

'Thellih  afOctober.vtordinglaUihn';  but,  roJI}',  the  25lh  etSorenAer. 
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C.  Julius  Casar,  II. 

P.  Serviuus  Vatia  Isauricus, 


}< 


Pompey,  having  had  a  whole  year  to  make  his  pre-  J^j^' 
parations,  undisturbed  by  wars,  and  free  from  the  in- 
terruptions of  an  enemy,  had  gathered  a  mighty  fleet 
from  Asia,  the  Cyclades,  Corcyra,  Athens,  Pontus,  Bi- 
thynia,  Syria, Cilicia,  FhceDicia,and  Egypt :  to  all  which 
places  he  had  sent  orders  for  the  building  of  ships  upon 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war ;  being  persuaded, 
that  he  who  was  master  of  the  sea  would  certainly  be 
superior  also  at  laud; 'and  he  had  exacted  great  sums^^ 
of  money  from  the  people  of  Asia  and  Syria,  from  the  Com.  l& 
kings,  tetrarchs,  dynasties,  and  free  states  of  Achaia, 
and  from  all  the  corporations  of  the  provinces  subject 
to  his  command.  He  had  got  together  nine  legions  of 
Roman  citizens:  five  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Italy;  one  had  been  sent  him  from  Sicily,  consisting 
wholly  of  veterans,  and  called  Gemella,  because  com- 
posed of  two }  another,  partly  from  Crete,  and  partly 
from  Macedonia,  of  veteran  soldiers  likewise;  who, 
having  been  disbanded  by  former  generals,  had  settled 
in  those  parts ;  and  two  more  from  Asia,  levied  there  by 
Lentulus.  Besides  all  these,  be  had  troops  from  Thes- 
saly,  Boeotia,  Achaia,  andEpirus :  which,  together  with 
the  soldiers  of  C.  Antonius,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
surrender  in  Illyricum  ,he  distributed  among  the  legions 
by  way  of  recruits.  He  expected  also  two  legions  which 
Scipiocommandedin  Syria.  HehadSOOO  archers  from 
Crete,  LacedemoUi  Pontus,  and  other  provinces;  six 
cohorts  of  slingers,  and  two  of  mercenaries.  Hiscavalry 
amounted  to  7000;  600  of  which  came  to  him  from 
Galatia,  under  Deiotarus ;  500  from  Cappadocia,  under 
Ariobarzanes ;  the  like  number  from  Thrace,  sent  by 
Cotus,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Sadalis ;  SOO 


' "  Pompdi  omnc  coniiUiun  Tbemiitocleiini  at :  ntlttlmu  eniin,  qui  m 
M,  eum  DMcue  nnun  poliii"    Ad  Att.  10. 8. 
VOL.  V.  MM 
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y«M  of  A*oin  Macedonia,  under  Rascipolis,  an  officer  of  distino 
70S.  tion }  500  from  Alexandria,  coDsistii^  of  GauJs  and 
^  ^'  *''^-  Germans,  left  there  by  Gabinius  to  serve  as  a  guard  to 
*Mjh  con.  ][iQg  Ptolemy,  and  now  brought  over  by  y«UDg  Pompey 
in  his  fleet,  together  with  800  of  his  own  dMueatics: 
Castor  and  Douilaus  furni^ed  him  with  300;  the  first 
of  these  came  himself  in  person,  the  second  sent  his 
son  i  and  SOD,  most  of  them  archers,  were  sent  by 
Antiocbus  Comagenus,  who  lay  under  the  greatest 
obligations  to  Fompey.  He  had  likewise  a  great  num- 
ber of  Dardanians  and  Bessians,  with  others  from  Ma- 
cedonia, Thessaly,  and  the  adjmuing  states,  who  com- 
pleted his  cavalry,  and  were  partly  volunteers,  and 
partly  mercenaries.  To  subsist  this  mighty  army,  he 
had  taken  car*  to  unass  vast  quantities  of  com  frwn 
Thessaly,  Asia,  Egypt,  Crete,  Cyrene,  and  other  coon> 
tries ;  and  he  resolved  to  quarter  bis  troops  during  the 
vrinter  at  Dyrrachium,  Apollooia,  and  the  other  mari- 
time towns,  to  prevent  Ctcsar's  passing  the  sea;  for 
which  reason,  he  ordered  iJso  his  fleet  to  cruise  per- 
petually along  the  coasts.  Young  Fompey  commanded 
the  E^ptian  squadron ;  D.  Lslius  and  C.  Triariu^ 
the  Asiatic ;  C.Cassius,  the  Syrian ;  C.  Marcellas  aad 
C.  Coponiua,  the  Rhodian ;  and  Scribonius  Xibo  and 
M.  Octavius,  the  Libumian  and  Achaian :  but  the 
chief  authority  was  given  to  M.  Bibnlu^  who  waa 
In  Cat.  high-admiral.  Flutarch  tells  us  that  Fompey  had  at 
first  destined  Cato  to  this  important  command,  and 
had  even  made  him  a  promise  of  it ;  but  that  he  after- 
ward changed  his  mind,  lest  that  rigid  republican* 
vested  with  so  much  power,  should  become  trouble- 
some to  him  after  the  defeat  of  Cssari  and  compel  him 
to  disband  his  soldiers,  in  order  to  restore  the  liberty 
of  the  commonwealth, 
^"'••n  Before  the  end  ofthe  year,  while  Cassar  was  holding 

Lncao.  L  6.  the  assemblies  ofthe  people  in  Rome  for  the  election  of 
magistrates,  the  consuls  assembled  at  Thessalonica  all 
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the  senators  who  had  followed  Pompey,  to  the  num-  y<"  °r 
ber  <A  200.  There,  afler  consecrating  a  place  with  7o». 
aagural  ceremonies,  they  declared  themselves  the  true  _^  "^  *'' 


Roman  senate ;  and  enacted,  that  all  those  who  were  ^^  <°"- 
then  consuls,  pnetors,  sod  quseators,  should  retain  their 
authority,  and  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  several 
oflBces,  underthenamesof  proconsuls,  pr(^raetors, and 
proqueeitors.  Pompey  they  declared  generalissimo  of 
the  republic :  and  honours  and  thanks  were  decreed  to 
the  kings  and  nations  who  faroured  their  cause  j  and, 
in  particular,  young  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  was  con- 
firmed  in  the  possession  of  his  crown,  in  exclusion  of 
hia  sister,  the  &mous  Cleopatra,  though  she  had  an 
undoabted  tide  by  the  will  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  their 
common  father,  who  had  left:  the  succession  to  hi^ 
eldest  son  and  eldest  daughter  jointly. 

Ctesar  found  at  Bnmdueium  twelve  I^ions,  and  b^I  ^  ^ 
his  cavalry :  but  his  legions  were  ifar  from  being  com*  Cooi.  l  i. 
plete.  They  had  been  considerably  weakened  by  the 
Gallic  war,  by  their  long  march  from  iSpain,  and  by  a 
general  sickness,  which  had  lately  prevailed  among 
tiiem,  during  the  autumn  in  the  unhealthful  climate  of 
Apulia.  Yet,  the  Want  of  ships'alone  hindered  him,  h« 
says,  iroiD  putting  a  speedy  end  to  the  war.  For,  notr 
withstandii^  bis  orders  to  build  and  assemUe  as  many 
ships  as  pcmsibie,  be  had  scarcely  a  sufficimt  number  to 
embark  30,000  men ;  who,  in  the  present  state  of  his 
unty,  formed  seven  l^ons  and  600  horse.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  ^undusiam,  he  harangued  his  troops,  and  told 
Ihena,  "that,a8they  were  now  open  the  point  of  seeing 
an  end  of  all  their  toils  and  dangers,  they  should  make 
no  difficulty  to  leave  their  servants  and  baggage  in  Italy, 
in  order  that  they  might  embark  with  less  confusion, 
and  in  greater  numbers  \  placing  all  their  hopes  in  vic- 
tory, and  in  the  generosity  of  their  general."  The 
wh<dearroy  having  loudly  testified  their  assent,  he  em- 
barked with  seven  legions  on  the  4ith  of  January,  and 
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Ymt  •(  arriTcd  the  next  day  at  the  Cerauman  mouatuns,  on 
106.  the  coast  of  Eptrus ;  where,  having  found  a  tolerable 
^^*^-  harbour,  he  landed  his  troops  at  a  place  called  Fhar-i 
iM^coB.  galus.  Lucretius  Vespillo  and  Miautiiis  Rufus  were 
then  at  Oricum,  with  eighteen  Asiatic  ships;  and 
Bibulusbad  110  at  Corcyra:  but  the  first  durst  not 
hazard  an  engagement,  though  Ceesar  had  for  his  con- 
voy no  more  than  ten  galleys,  only  fourth  which  had 
decks ;  and  Bibulus  had  not  time  to  assemble  his  men 
and  get  his  ships  in  order.  For  noaccountof  Ctesar's 
approach  had  reached  these  parts,  tU  I  his  fleet  was  seed 
from  the  continent.  Cssur  sent  the  fleet  back  the 
same  night  to  Brundusium  to  bring  over  the  rest  of 
his  forces.  Fusius  Calenus  had  the  chai;ge  of  thb  ex- 
pedition, with  orders  to  use  the  utmost  de^tch ;  but, 
setting  sail  too  late,  he  lost  the  benefit  of  the  wind,  and 
fell  in  with  theenemy.  For  Bibulus,  hearingat  Corcyra 
of  Cfesar's  arrival,  forthwith  put  to  sea,  in  hopes  of  in- 
tercepting some  of  the  transports :  and,  meeting  the 
fleet  as  it  returned  empty,  took  about  thirty  ships, 
which  he  burnt,  with  all  that  were  on  board.  He 
imagined,  by  this  example,  to  deter  the  rest  of  the 
troops  from  attempting  thepassage.'  He  tfaenstationed 
his  fleet  along  the  coast  from  Salona  to  Oricum,  and 
remained  faimselfon  board,  notwitbstao^ng  the  r^ur 
of  the  season ;  declining  no  fiitigue  nor  danger,  so  that 
he  might  intercept  Oesar's  supplies. 

Ctesar,  following  theplan  he  hadat  first  adopted,  sent 
VibulHus  Rufus  (the  same  be  had  made  prisoner  at  Cor- 
finium,  and  afterward  in  Spain)  to  Pompey  to  treat  of 
peace.  He  thought  this  man  the  properest  person  he 
could  employ,  as  he  had  been  twice  indebted  to  him  for 
his  life,  and  was  also  much  esteemed  by  Pompey,  whom 

(Plaurdi  in  Pomp.  td]>  ui,  dut  In  a  arandl  of  wu,  ia  whidi  CUo  pndded,  ■ 
dccRcwu  puMd,  ihktnoRonuaduMeitiouIdbcpDtiodathbatiDbattkiUid 
thit  thejr  ahould  dm  plunder  any  city  whid)  vu  nibjeet  to  ihe  Roman  onpirt ;  and 
tbat  audi  madentioii  gained tbe«ftciii»i<^«UfB(^ to Pompey'tcuub  Cmmt 
»^vcd  thii  rule,  BMiridutandiiig  ibe  grftat  prorocationii;  bat,  m  Pompn'a 
«^CKo'sd«ctM«MTK7  Utile  ngaidcd,  tod  1  doubt  vbeilNi  it  nenci  made. 
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he  bad  served  with  great  zeal  a&d  fidelity  io  the  quality  Vcw  of 
of  chief  engineer.  He  was  commisaioned  to  represent  700. 
to  Fompey,  "  that  it  was  now  time  to  put  an  end  to  _"'  ^  *'" 


their  quarrel,  and notobBtinstelyexposethemselveBany  '^''J^,''"^. 
more  to  the  precarious  eventsof  fortune :  that  the  losses 
they  had  already  sustained  ought  to  fill  them  with  just 
apprehensions  of  the  future:  that  Pompey  had  been 
forced  to  abandon  Italy,  had  lost  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the 
|two  Spaios,  with  about  130  cohortsof  Roman  citizens. 
■That  he  himself  had  been  aconsiden^e  sufferer  by  the 
deathofCurio,  the  destructionofthe  African  anny,and 
the  surrender  of  his  forces  under  C  Antonius  at  Cor- 
cyra.  That  it  was  therefore  incumbent  on  them  to  show 
some  regard  to  the  sinkiugstate  of  thecommonwealth, 
and  that  the  present  moment  was  the  most  favourable ; 
.  because, nothavingyettriedoneanothei^sstrengthrand 
considering  themselves  as  equals,  there  was  the  more 
likelihood  of  their  coming  to  an  agreement,  upon  mo- 
derate terms:  whweas^ifone  of  them  once  got  the  least 
advantage,  he  would  exact  every  thing  from  the  other, 
andgive  up  nothing  himself.  That,  ashitherto  they  had 
been  unable  to  settle  the  conditions  of  peace,  they  ought 
to  refer  them  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  both  swear  to  disband  their  armies  in 
three  days'  time.  That  .a  proposition  of  this  nature 
should  be  equally  agreeable  to  iJI ;  since  the  two  com- 
manders, divested  of  their  strength,  would  find  them'p 
selves  under  a  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  decree  of 
the  senate  and  people.  In  fine,  that,  to  give  Pompey  a 
proof  of  his  readiness  to  perform  these  proposals,  he 
would  give  immediate  orders  for  the  discharge  of  all  his 
forces,  both  in  garrison  and  in  the  field."  Viballius, 
havingreceived  these  instructions, hastened  toPompey's 
campwithalldilig8nce,frequently  changing  horses,  and 
posting  day  and  night;  but  he  was  more  solicitous  to 
give  him  early  noticeof  Cs^ar^s  arrival,  and  the  condi* 
tion  of  his  army,thantoesecutethe  commission  he  was 
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,  charged  with.   Pompe^  Was  in  Candavia,  on  bis  way 

throughMacedoniajtohiiwinter-quartersat  ApoUonia 

_  and  Dyrrachium :  and,  surprised  and  disturbed  at  news 

-  BO  unexpected,  he  hastened  his  march,  that  he  might 

prevent  the  lost  of  the  sea-coasts. 

CfBsar,  the  very  day  he  landed,  brought  his  troops 
beforeOricuui,whereL.Torquatu8  attempted  to  defend 
himself  with  a  garrison  of  Greeks,  called  Parthiuians ; 
but  they  refusing  to  fight  against  the  consul  of  Rome, 
abd  the  inlud>itaats  being  entirely  in  the  same  senti- 
ments, he  surrendered^  Thence  Cssar  inarched  to 
ApoUonia,  whose  citizens  being  also  well  aCfected  to- 
wards him,  L.$taberius,  who  commanded  for  Pompey, 
privately  left  the  place :  and  the  inhabitants  sent  their 
deputies  to  him,  and  received  him  into  the  town.  The 
Bullidenses,  Amantiani,with  the  neighbeuringnatiens, 
and  all  EpiruB,  followed  their  example,  and  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Cesar  to  receive  his  commanda.  Tbis  ra^d 
progress  made  Pompey  march  day  and  night  to  reach 
Dyrrachium :  and,  when  he  drew  near  to  that  place,  a 
false  report,  that  Ctesar  was  not  farofft  threw  the  whole 
army  into  such  consternation,  that  many  abandoned 
their  colours  and  arms,  and  the  march  in  general  was 
continued  in  so  disorderly  a  muiner,  that  it  had  all 
die  appearance  of  a  precipit^e  flight.  They  bad  not 
even  recovered  their  consternation  when  they  had 
reached  Dyrrachium,  and  were  about  to  intrench  them- 
selves under  its  walls :  which  Labienus  perceiving,  he 
advanced,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  soldiers,  and  solemnly 
swore  never  to  abandon  his  general,  but  to  share  what- 
ever fortune  should  befal  him.  All  the  other  officers, 
and  die  whole  army,  took  the  same  oath.  Cesar,  find- 
ing that  he  was  prevented  in  his  design  upon  Dyrra- 
chium, pursued  hismarchmore  leisurely,  andenoamped 
on  the  river  Apsus,  in  the  territory  oithe  Apollonians, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  protect  the  possessions  of  a 
state,  which  had  declared  warmly  in  his&voar.   Here 
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he  resolved  ta  WMt  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  troops.  J'~  "^ 
pDtnpey  did  the  like;  Aod,  having  enciunped  on  the      jo». 
other  side  of  the  same  rirert  assembled  there  all  his  °'^'*^' 
logions  and  auxiliaries.  SIS^ 

Saloin,  a  town  in  Dalmatia,  where  Spalstro  now 
stands,  sustained  a  memorable  siege  about  this  time 
against  M,  Octaviug,  admiral  of  the  Liburnian  and 
Achaian  fleets  under  Bibulus.  It  was  built  upon  a 
hill,  and  advantageously  situated  for  defence }  but,  as 
tbefMlifioatioas  were  very  inconsiderable,  the  Roman 
citizeiH  rending  there  immediately  surrounded  the 
place  with  wooden  towers ;  and,  finding  themselves 
too  few  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  after  many 
of  them  had  been  killed  or  disabled,  they,  in  their 
lart  extremity,  gave  arms  and  liberty  to  their  slaves, 
and  the  women  gave  their  hair  to  make  cords  for  the 
engines.  Octavias,toconquertheirobstinacy,Uocked 
up  the  town  oa  all  sides  with  five  different  camps,  re- 
solving to  harass  them  with  continual  attacks.  The 
brave  Stdonians  dreaded  nothing  but  the  want  t>f 
com ;  and,  on  Ctesar's  arrivid  on  the  coast  of  Epiru!^ 
they  sent  to  him  to  b^  a  aupjjy.  The  siege  had 
continued  for  some  time;  and,  the  besiegers  not 
keefHng  a  strict  watch,  they  all  sallied  out  at  midday, 
leaving  for  a  show  their  wives  and  children  on  the 
walla,  and  attacked  the  nearest  quarters  of  Octavius. 
Having  forced  these,  they  ran  to  the  next,  and  so  suc- 
cessively to  all  the  five  camps ;  and,  driving  the  enemy 
with  graat  daughter  from  every  post,  they  compelled 
them  to  take  refuge  in  their  ships.  Octavius,  as  winter 
^^roached,  and  bis  loss  had  been  considerable,  retired 
to  Dyrrachium,  and  joined  Pompey. 

Caleuus  was  charged,  as  we  have  related  above,  to  Cn  da 
bring  over  to  Bnindusium  the  rest  of  the  forces;  and,  coai.i.8. 
having  en^rked  aecording  to  his  insbuctions,  he  put 
to  sea :  but  he  had  not  sailed  very  far,  when  be  met 
with  an  advice-boat  from  Cosar,  inftotning  him,  that 
•very  part  of  the  coast  was  guarded,  and  he  returned 
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back  into  the  harbour.  One  ship,  which  was  not 
under  his  command,  continued  its  route,  and  fell  io  at 
_  Oricum  with  the  Eeet  of  Bibulus,  who  put  all  on  board 
to  death,  not  sparing  even  the  freedmen,  children,  or 
slaves.  The  troops  under  Calenus,  had  it  not  been  for 
Oesar's  despatches,  would  have  met  with  the  same 
fiite.  If  Bibulus  thus  deprived  Cssar  of  all  supplies 
by  sea,  he  was  in  like  manner  greatly  incommoded  by 
Cfesar  at  laud :  who,  having  disposed  parties  all  along 
the  coast,  hindered  him  from  getting  either  water  or 
wood,  or  any  thing  else,  except  from  the  island  of  Cor- 
cyra ;  and,  by  this  means,  he  was  sometimes  reduced  to 
great  difficulties.  Notwithstanding  thereforehis high- 
spirit,  he  condescended  to  let  Libo  enter  upon  parley 
with  twoofCsesar's  lieutenants,  M.  Acilius  and  Statins 
Murcus,  who  guarded  Oricum,  and  the  sea-coasts: 
and  these,  believing  the  proposals  made  to  them  to  be 
serious,  did  not  scruple  to  grant  a  truce. 

Cfesar  was  then  at  Buthrotum,  a  town  over-agunst 
Corcyra,  whither  he  had  gone  with  <me  legion  to  re- 
duce some  of  the  more  distant  states,  and  to  get  a 
supply  of  com.  Upon  the  first  information  of  this 
transaction,  he  hastened  back  to  Oricum,  and  invited 
Libo  and  Bibulus  to  a  conference.  Libo  appeared, 
and  made  the  following  apology  and  declaration  on 
the  part  of  Bibulus:  "  That,  being  naturally  hasty, 
and  bearing  a  personal. grudge  to  Oesar,  contracted 
during  the  time  of  bis  qusestorship  and  sdileship,  he 
had  declined  the  interview,  lest  his  presence  might 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  so  desirable  a  design. 
That  Pompey  was  and  ever  had  been  inclined  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  and  terminate  their  differences  by  an 
accommodation ;  but,  as  yet,  bad  not  sent  him  suf- 
ficientpowers to  treat ;  which,  however,  he  doubted  not 
soon  to  receive,  as  the  council  or  senate  bad  intrusted 
him  with  the  whole  administration  of  the  war.  That  if 
C^sar,  therefore,  would  make  known  his  demands,  they 
would  be  sent  to  Pompey,  who  would  soon  come  to» 
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resolution  upon  the  matter:  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  ^^\^ 
desired  that  the  truce  might  continue,  and  both  parties 
abstain  from  acts  of  hostility,  till  an  answer  could  be 
obtained."  Csesar,  on  his  aide»  '^  demanded  leave  to  *°;ff  ° 
send  ambassadors  to  Pmipey,  and  required  that  Libo 
and  Bibulus  would  answer  for  their  return,  or  under- 
take to  convey  them  in  safety.  With  regard  to  the 
truce,  he  sud,  that  such  were  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  war,  that  their  fleet  kept  back  his  sup- 
plies and  transports,  and  his  forces  deprived  them  of 
all  access  to  the  ^ore  and  other  conveniences.  That, 
if  they  expected  any  abatement  on  his  part,  theymust 
likewise  abate  in  their  constant  guard  at  sea  along  the 
coast ;  and  that,  while  they  persisted  in  their  vigilance, 
he  would  not  refnit  his  attention  and  watchfulness. 
He  added,  however,  that  though  they  could  not  agree 
on  this  point,  the  treaty  might  still  proceed."  Libo 
declined  receiving  Cesar's  ambassadors,  or  answering 
for  their  safe  return,  and  chose  to  refer  the  whole  mat-  . 
ter  to  Pompey ;  yet  insisted  on  the  truce,  which  Ciesar 
constantly  rejected ;  perceiving  that  his  only  aim  was 
to  extricate  the  fleet  from  its  present  distress.  Bibulus 
soon  ai^r  died  on  ship-board :  he  had  contracted  a 
dangerous  illness  by  cold  and  perpetual  fatigue;  and, 
as  he  coald  not  have  pn^r  assistance  at  sea,  and 
would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  post,  he  sunk 
under  the  violence  of  bis  distemper.  Nobody  suc- 
ceeded him  as  admiral ;  each  squadron  was  governed 
independently  of  the  rest  by  its  particular  com- 
mander, under  the  general  direction  of  Pompey. 

Vibullius  at  last  thought  properto  deliver  toPompey, 
in  the  presence  (^Libo,  L.  Lucceiufu  a&d  Theophanes, 
his  most  intimate  counsellors,  the  commission  he  had 
£rom  Cssar.  But  scarce  had  he  begun  to  speak,  when 
Pompey  interruptedhim.andorderedhim  to  proceed  no 
farther :  "  What  (said  he)  is  my  life  and  country  to  me, 
if  [  shall  seem  to  be  beholden  for  them  to  Csesar  ?  And 
will  it  be  believed  that  I  am  not  iadebted  to  him  for 
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T«*dr  them,  ifhebyaaaeoommodsticHireatoresmetoItaljP" 
Toe.  Cesar  affinoB  that  this  speech  of  Pompey  wM  reported 
^^•*1-  to  him  after  the  condasion  of  the .nnr  by  those  that 
464A  eoB.  were  present.  He  assurer  us  also,  that  notnitbitaad- 
"^^  ing  Vibullius  brought  him  «o  answer  bock  to  his 
measage,  and  Libo  reiiised  to  ocmduet  hia  ambawadiMV 
to  Fompey,  yet  be  tried  every  other  method  to  obtain 
peace.  As  the  two  camps  were  separated  only  by  iite 
river  Apsas,  the  soldiers  had  frequent  disooorse  uoong 
themelves,  and  committed  no  aeia  of  ItostilityoB  these 
ooeaatons.  CKsar  laid  h<^  on  this  cireamstaDee,  and 
ordffl:«d  Vatinius  to  address  himself  to  the  f^&cers  end 
sc^diers,  and  deanand  puUidy  and  frequently,  in  the 
xoostseriousandeamertmanner,**  whether  it  might  not 
be  pennitted  to  citizens  to  seaddeputies  to  their  fellow- 
oitizras  to  treat  about  peace:  that  this  was  ne?er  de- 
nied even  tofiigitives  and  n^^iiers,  and  ought  much  less 
to  be  opposed,  when  the  design  was  to  prerent  a  civil 
war,  andtheeffiinotiof  RonunUood."  He  was  heard 
with  great  ailcDce  by  both  armies,  and  rec^ved  this 
uuwer:  "That  Varro  would  next  day  ^pea;  at  an  in- 
terview ;  whither  Cssar's  dqMities  might  come  in  per- 
fect security,  and  make  known  their  demands."  The 
hour  of  meeting  was  likewise  settled  j  and  multitudes 
flocked  to  the  place,  elated  with  the  highesto«zpeet«- 
tions.  Li^Henus,  advancing  from  the  crowd,  b^;an  ia 
a  low  voice  to  confer  with  Vatinius,  as  if  to  adjust  the 
articles  (^the  treaty:  but  their  discoarse  was  soon  ior 
twrupted  by  a  fli^t  of  darts  which  came  poui^ig  ia 
upon  all  sides.  Vatmios  escaped  unhurt,  by  means  of 
the  soldiers,  who  ran  to  cover  him  with  their  diields; 
but  Cornelius  Balbus,  L.  PhoUus,  L.  Tifaertos,  cen- 
tiuiona,  and  some  private  men,  were  wounded.  The 
brutal  Labienufl,  then  raising  his  voice,  cried  out  al<Hid ; 
*'  Leave  off  prating  any  more  4^  peace :  for  none  you 
shall  have,  till  you  have  brought  us  Ceasar*s  head." 
This  declaration,  so  extraordinary,  is  of  a  piecewUhthe 
whole  behaviour  <^  that  deserter,  and  correapoods  also 
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Terr  wdll  with  tbe  haagfaty  and  crael  conduct  of  the   Torar 

•    •  ROMS 

whole  party.  7m. 

While  the  two  rival  generals  lay  during  the  winter  ^^•*f' 
on  each  side  of  the  river  Apsns,  great  coomiodoaB  were  M4th  oaa< 
raised  in  Rome  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy  by  M.Coeluu  Q^  ^ 
and  the  Ikmous  Milo.  The  first,  who  was  prfeCor  at  Bd.  cit. 
Acme  for  foreign  aS^rs,  having  met  with  some  dis- 
appointments ;  or  disobliged  because  Cssar  had  given 
the  more  important  charge  of  the  city  to  his  colleague 
C.  Trebonius;  or  not  relishing  the  law  Cssar  had 
made  in  regard  to  the  debtors,  which  might  not  an- 
swer Ms  views;  he  engaged  in  the  most  rash  and  jbo- 
justifiable  attempts.  He  had  the  boldness  to  uader- 
take  the  cause  of  the  debtors,  and,  on  his  entrance  into 
office,  ordered  his  tribunal  to  be  fixed  near  that  of  Tre- 
bonius,  dedaring  that  he  would  receive  th*  com^aints 
of  such  as  should  ^^>eal  to  hnn,  in  regard  to  the  esti- 
mation of  estates,  and  payments  made  in  consequence 
of  Ceesar's  late  regulation.  But  the  law  itself  was  aa 
just,  and  Trebonius's  judgments  so  moderate,  that  no 
^tence  of  appeal  could  be  found.  This  magistrate 
admitted  of  every  reasonable  plea,  takinginto  consider- 
ation the  poverty  of  the  debtors,  tJKir  personal  losses^ 
the  hardness  of  the  times,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
their  effects  to  sale:  and  no  one  was  so  divested  of  ho- 
nfsty  and  shame  as  to  own  themselves  in  debt,  and  yet 
pretend  to  keep  tbeir  estates  entire.  Thus  this  first 
attempt  of  CtBltus  proved  unsuccessful.  His  whole  se- 
verity, therefore,  was  pointed  now  against  those  to  whom 
th*  iaheritSBces  of  the  debtors  were  adjudged:  and, 
having  once  ranbariced  in  the  aSui,  that  he  might  not 
seem  to  have  engaged  himself  to  nopurpose  in  an  unjus- 
tifiable cause,  he  proposed  a  law  by  which  he  allowed  the 
debtors  six  years  for  the  discharge  of  their  debts,  which 
they  were  to  dear  at  equal  payments  witliout  interest.'' 


MT  uomtMid,  I 
oflL     The  KiiK  above  ia  ■ccoiduig  to  Msnntiui'i  interpreution.     Oiben 
•      -~  -    -  -  „  gf/ff  ^  dcbliin  Ihne  7»bi  to  Kqnil  thaniKtra,  in  (b  paj- 


Thta  pbu  ioQMnuammMdtUidlbaa 
i  Kiuc  above  ia  accoiduig  to  Manntiui 
I'a  law  san  At  ddiiiin  Ihne  jma  to      , 
eraj  aiz  moDlii*;  «li«n,  tbat  It  tUawed  but  dghteen  ouwih*,  or  one 
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VeuoT  But  the  coDml  Serrilius  and  the  rest  of  the  nngi- 
70fi.  strates  opposed  unanimously  the  project;  nor  was  it 
^^*'J-  receired  by  the  people  with  the  &vour  he  expected: 
AM^oNt-  and  he  dropped  the  a&ir.  lliis  disappointment  only 
served  to  render  him  more  furious :  and  now,  deter- 
mined to  keep  no  measures,  he  proposed  two  other 
laws,  which  he  foresaw  would  more  effectually  inflame 
the  people;  the  one  "to  exempt  all  the  tenants  of 
Rome  from  paying  rent }"  the  other,  "for  a  general 
abolition  of  debts."  These  laws  tot^  with  the  mul- 
titude ;  and  Coelius  at  their  head  attacked  Trebonius 
in  his  tribunal,  drore  him  thence,  and  wounded  some 
persons  about  him.  The  consul  Servilius  compluued 
to  the  senate  of  his  riotous  behaviour,  and  Ccelius,  by 
s  decree  of  the  house,  was  interdicted  the  functions  of 
his  charge. '  In  virtue  of  this  decree  the  bills  of  bis 
laws  were  torn  down,  admittan^  was  refused  him  into 
the  senate,  his  chair  of  office  was  broke,  and  he  him- 
self was  driven  from  bis  tribunal,  whence  he  was  going 
to  harangue  the  people.  It  was  doubtless  in  these 
circumstances  that  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Cicero,  which  I  insert,  because  it  clearly  indicates  the 
character  of  the  mau, 

M.  CfGLIUS  TO  CIC£R0. 

Ep.  Fun.        "  Was  it  for  this  that  I  followed  Caesar  into  Spain  ? 

Hdi^7.  WhywasInotratheratFonnite,  that  I  might  have  ac- 
*"  companied  you  to  Fompey  ?  But  I  was  infatuated :  and 

it  was  myaversion  to  Appius,  together  with  my  friend- 
ship for  Curio,  that  graduallydrew  me  into  this  cursed 
cause.  Nor  were  you  entirely  unaccessory  to  my  error: 
for,  when  Icalled  upon  you  that  night  I  set  outfor  Ari- 
minum,  why  did  you  forget  the  friend,  when  you  were 
gloriously  acting  the  patriot ;  and  not  dissuade  me  from 
the  purpose  of  my  journey,  at  the  same  time  that  you 
commissioned  me  to  urge  Ctesar  to  pacific  measures? 
Not  that  1  have  the  least  doubt  of  his  success :  but,  be-> 
lieve  me,  perdition  itself  were  preferable  to  being  a  wit- 
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nes8  o(  the  insuGferable  behsviour  of  these  his  psrtiaaa.    v<v  or 
Theyhaverenderedthemselvessogenerallyodiousithat     job. 
■we  ^ould  long  since  have  been  driYcn  out  of  Rome,  *''^'*^' 
were  it  not  for  the  apprehension  which  people  have  con-  '*o^  "»• 
ceived  of  thecrueltyofyourparty.    There  is  notat  thii  "^^ 
juncture  any  order  of  citizens,  or  even  a  single  man  in 
Rome,  except  a  few  rascally  usurers,  who  does  not  wish 
well  to  Pompey ;  and  I  have  brought  over  to  your  cause, 
not  only  those  among  the  plebeian  families  who  were  in 
tbeioterest  of  CEeBar,but  the  whole  populace  in  general. 
But  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  what  can  this  avail  us  now? 
Wait  the  event,  my  friend:  Iwill  render  you  victorious 
in  spite  of  yourselves.*  For  surely  a  profound  lethai^ 
has  locked  up  all  the  senses  of  your  party:  as  they  do 
not  yet  seem  sensible  how  open  we  lie  to  an  attack,  and 
how  little  capable  we  are  of  making  any  considerable 
opposition.    It  is  by  no  means  from  an  interested  mo- 
tive that  I  offer  my  assistance,  but  merely  in  resent- 
ment of  the  unworthy  us^eXhave  received;  and  resent- 
ment is  a  passion  which  usually  carries  me,  you  know, 

the  greatest  lengths: But  what  ore  you  doii^  on 

the  other  sideof the  water?  Are  you  imprudentlywaUing 
to  give  the  enemy  battle?  What  Pompey's  forces  may 
be,  I  know  not :  but  Csesar's,  lam  sure,  are  accustomed 
to  action,  and  inured  to  all  the  hardships  of  the  most 
severe  campaigns.   Farewell." 

Ccelius  had  privately  written  to  his  old  friend  ^iloto  ^^ 
engage  him  to  come  into  Italy,  and  join  him  with  the  c^n.  l  i. 
remains  of  the  gladiators,  which  he  had  bought  for  his 
public  shows,  and  to  make  war  on  his  enemy  Clodiug^ 
Milo,  exasperated  bythe  treatment  he  had  metwith  from 
Cssar,  who  had  not  restored  him  with  the  other  exiles, 
instantly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  began  to  gather 
troops  all  over  Italy.  For  that  purpose  be  despatched 
letters  to  all  the  coloniesand  free  towns,  intimatingthat 

*  IirlUTi  in  DM  CMonm. 
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ym  m   wfaat  fa*  did  vns  in  conaequence  of Potupey'a  atitliority, 

7M.     wbo  had  seat  him  his  orders  bjBibuluB.    He  also  en- 

^*^*^  dearoured  to  draw  to  him  the  debtors,  whose  &vour 

<'>|^°^  Coeliushadgainedbyhispnriectforageneralabolitioii 
of  debts.  Bathe  met  with  no  success,  and  all  he  could 
accompli^  was  to  set  soEue  slaves  at  liberty.  With 
^eee*  and  his  gladiators,  he  had  the  hardiness  to  lay 
nege  to  Coaa,'  in  the  territory  of  Thurium ;  where  Q. 
Pndtusoommandedwitbagarrison  of  one  legion;  and 
there  he  was  killed  by  s  stone  from  a  machine  on  the 
walls.  Co^ns,  when  he  understood  that  Milo  was  in 
the  eoontry  of  Thurium,  set  o«t  from  Rome,  under  the 
pretence  of  carrying  his  eomplainbs  to  Ccaar,  huA  with 
a  view  of  puttii^  himself  at  the  head  of  a  number  of 
partiaans  he  had  in  the  south  t^  Italy.  At  Casilinnm, 
he  beard  thathiaenaignsand  arms  were  seised  at  Capua; 
that  his  partisans  were  diacorered  at  N^les ;  and  that 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  public  enemy.  JP^adin^  there- 
iore,  that  his  prefect  was  defeated,  a&d  apprehensive  of 
bis  safety,  he  gare  oat,  on  leaving  Caulinum,  that  he 
was  gone  to  Cseaar;  but,  turning  from  the  h^h  road, 
be  went  privately  aeposs  the  oeiutry  to  Thurium : 
where,  notwithstanding  the  unhappy  end  of  Milo,  he 
endeavoured  todebauch  the  inhahitiiiitSjandcomipt,by 
promiseaof money, someSpanish  a&d  GaUie  hors^  who 
had  been  left  to  garrison  the  {dace.  These  were  deaf 
to  his  solicitations,  and  slew  him.^  Thus,  says  Cssar* 
these  dai^erOHS  begtatuDgs,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
multiplicity  of  a&irs  wherewith  the  Hugistrates  were 

I  Vddol  Fatercahualk  the[AMaOiDitiMi "  CompMiti  m  Hbpbdi  «p. 

— una,  Icttuqua l^iUe, nun  "  "'-'-- — ' '-^--  — — 

!(  rir,  inquies,  et  oltre  w 


pngDwa,  Ictoaqua  l^iUe,  nun  F.  Clodio,  lum  ii«tTi&  qoi 
doditt  rir,  inquies,  et  oltre  wRem  tememhu."   Lib.  2. 


R  ban  in  Stnu*.  Dein,  3.  J.  Rohkopt 
ig dw umpvif CoUnai  fC^nDontoKB 

_ quot  ■>■  *ixnt,  evMbkt  in  cubicdlo  lactc  pk- 

dgndB  dUeni;  Md  diffidle  tnt  illi  bt  (opiilim  om^cctii, 

hwwbat,  cftgere.  Optimupi  judiOTit,  quioqntd  dimiit,  ««i.   . 

Nan  milt  Csliui  MMnUcDlan,  wd  dcbunaril,   'Die  aliqdd  contnt, 

rfmiu."'_V(Udni  PUBcnloi,  3. 68.  bIim  him  iha  pieftnaee  to  Omioy  bMt 

Eloquense  uid  coungei    "M.  C<eliai  tu  doquio  anlDwqiie  Cnrionl  mt""' 

•ed  In  DBoqiw  pafccUw."— 
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distracted*  and  the  ticklish  situation  of  the  tkaes,   '^'^_ 
threatened  great  revolutions,  and  alarmed  all  Italy,      toil 
were  brought  to  a  safe  and  speedy  issue.  B.c.4:t. 

The  armies  of  Pompej  and  Ctesar  wore  still  in  the  ^J^^ 
same  situation.  The  great  object  of  the  two  generali 
was  the  army  left  at  firundusium :  which  Cxsarnowex-  Bdi  Or. 
pected  with  great  uapatience  >  and  whose  pass^e  Pom-  ^^ 
p^wosgreatly  interested  to  prevent.  HeoideredLiboi 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  consisting  of  fifty 
ships,  to  sail  to  firundusium,  and  possess  himself  of  an 
island  that  lay  before  the  hacbour,  judging  it  of  more 
importance  to  secure  ap08t,by  which  the  enemy's  trano- 
ports  mutt  naceasarily  pus,  than  to  gnard  all  the  havens 
and  ports  en  the  other  side.  As  h^  arrival  was  anezp 
pected,  be  surprised  and  burnt  some  transports,  and  car- 
ried off  a  retael  hden  with  com:  and  the  constemadoa 
was  so  great  apon  the  coast,  that,  hstnog  landed  Bom« 
foot  with  a  party  of  archers  in  the  night,  he  drove  be- 
fore him  the  cavidry  that  were  upon  guard.  Elated  with 
this,  he  B^t  word  to  Pompey,  that  he  m^^  draw  the 
rest  of  the  navy  an  shore,  and  order  them  to  be  ca- 
reened :  for  that  be  alone,  with  his  squadron,  would  un- 
dertake to  cut  offCaesar'ssDpi^iei.  But  Antony,  who 
commanded  in  Bnindosium,  soon  found  means  todis* 
lodge  him.  He  ordered  sixty  boats  bdiHiging  to  the 
fleet  tobeooremlwithhiudlesJuMi  galleries}  andhaving 
filled  them  with  chosen  soldiers,  disposed  them  along 
the  shfH'e.  To  allare  the  enemy,  he  sent  two  three- 
benched  galleys  to  the  mo&th  «f  du  harbour,  as  if  with 
no  otheryiew  than  to  exenase  the  cowers;  and  libo, 
seeing  them  advance  boldly,  and  hoping  he  might  be 
a]iletointerceptthem,d»tadiedfiveibur-bai^edgalleya 
{or  that  purpose.  At  their  approach,  Antony's  galleys 
rowed  badk^^andwere  inconsideTBtely  pursoed  too  Str 
by  the  Fompeiana:  for  now  the  boats,  stationed  along 
the  coast,  on  a  signal  given,  came  pmring  upon  them 
from  all  parts;  and,  on  the  first  chat^  took  one  of 
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ywor   die  four-benched  galleys,  and  forced  the  rest  to  awe 
705.      tfaemselves  by  Bight.     ADtooy,  also,  by  poiting  the 

^^•*t-  cavalry  all  along  the  coast,  efiectually  prevented  the 
itMchMD.  enemy  from  watering;  and  thus  Libo  was  pat  to  the 
"  shameful  necessity  of  quitting  the  blockade. 

Several  months  had  now  passed,  and  the  winter  was 
almost  over;  yet  the  passage  of  Cseaar'a  troops  was  not 
e^cted,  and  was  every  day  more  hazardous.  Pooipey 
was  continually  reproaching  his  admirals  for  their 
neglect  in  relation  to  Cfessr's  first  passage,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  make  amends  for  it,  by  preventiog  the 
supplies  from  coming  over.  His  sea-officers  exerted 
themselves,  therefore,  and  were  ever  on  the  watch. 
Cffisar,  on  his  side,  could  not  but  think  that  Antony 
and  Calenus  had  lost  some  opportunities,  the  wind 
having  stood  often  fair  for  them :  and  he  sent  them 
peremptory  orders  to  sail  with  the  first  wind  that 
offered  for  the  coast  of  Apolloniaj  which,  having  few 
havens,  was  not  so  closely  beset  by  the  enemy. 

All  the  historians,  Suetonius,  Plutarch,  Appian,  Flo- 
ras, andDio,  tell  us,  thatsuch  was  Cesar'simpatiaice  at 
this  time,  that  he  resolved  to  go  and  fetch  his  troops 
himself  i  and,  in  the  di^uise  of  a  slave,  went  onboard  a 
fisherman's  bark  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Apsus,  with 
a  design  to  cross  over  to  Brundusium.  The  master  of 
the  boat  rowed  off,  itissaidiwithhismen,  but  the  wind 
rising  made  the  water  so  very  rough,  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  him  toget  out  to  sea,  and  he  ordered  his  men 
to  return  back.  Upon  this,  Cssar  discovered  himself: 
Lmw.  l  5.  "  Fear  nothing  (said  he),  thou  earnest  Csesar  and  his 
fortune."  The  mariners,  encouraged  and  awed  by  his 
presoice,  made  fresh  endeavours,  and  got  out  to  sea; 
but  the  waves  ran  so  high,  and  the  danger  was  so  im- 
minent, that  he  permitted  them  to  return  to  land. 
Caesar's  soldiers,  informed  of  what  had  passed,  ran  to 
meet  him  in  great  multitudes,  and  told  him,  with  much 
tenderness  and  affection,  that  he  had  greatly  rejected 
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upon  their  courage  by  going  in  quest  of  new  forces,    Veu  of 
when  tfaey  were  sure  to  conquer  alone,  as  long  as  tbey     705. 
acted  under  his  direction.       .  n-ctj. 

The  pressing  orders  he  had  sent  for  his  soldiers,  who  *w^  «»- 
were  sufficiently  eager  of  themselves  to  cross  the  sea,  " 
determined  Antony  snd^  Calenus  to  sail  with  a  soutli 
wind,  which  was  not  the  most  favourable  for  their 
passage.  TheymadeforthecoastofApoUonia,  but  were 
driven  before  Dyrrachium :  whence,  being  descried  by 
Coponiu8,bechased  them  with  sixteen  Rhodiau  galleys, 
and,  the  wind  abating,  the  fleet  hadalmostfalleitinto  his 
hands.  Abrisk  gale,  however,  arising,  they  made  their 
way,  and  put  into  the  port  of  Nympheeum,  about  tbree 
miles  beyond  Lissus.  There  they  would  have  been  in 
the  greatest  danger  from  the  south  wind,  which  had  con- 
tinued two  days  without  intermission ;  but  they  were 
scarcely  entered  the  port,  when  the  wind  changed  to 
south-west.  To  this  favourable  circumstance  they  owed 
their  safety.  The  fleet  of  Coponius  was  driven  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm  against  the  shore,  and  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  greatest  part  of  the  soldiers  and  marinen 
perished  among  the  rocks ;  a  few  only  were  taken  up  by 
Antony's  soldiers ;  and  these  were  afterward  sent  by 
Cssar  to  their  several  homes.  There  were  two,  how- 
ever, of  the  transports,  which,  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  rest,  were  overtaken  by  the  night,  and,  not  knowing 
wherethe  fleet  had  put  in,  cast  anchor  over-against  Lis- 
sus. Otacilius  Crassus,  who  commanded  in  that  place, 
sent  out  some  boats  and  small  vessels  to  attack  them,  and 
to  promise  them  quarter,  if  they  subinitted.  One  of 
these  vessels  carried  3S0  new-raised  soldiers ;  the  other 
less  than  SOO  veterans :  and,  on  this  occasion,  appeared, 
says  Cssar,  what  resource  there  is  in  valour,  in  the  most 
imminent  dangers.  The  new  levies,  frighted  at  the 
Dumberoftheirenemies,  and  fatigued  with  sea-sickness, 
surrendered  on  promise  of  their  lives ;  but  were  cruelly 
slain,  as  soon  as  they  came  before  Otacilius.    The  ve- 
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Ten  of  tenns,  onthecontrary,  though  tbeyhad  both  the  stonn 
■jM.  and  the  leakyveasel  to  struggle  with,  riuted  nothing  of 
"■  ^-  *'^-  theirwonted  bravery ;  they  spun  out  the  time  till  ni^t, 
404ih  ooa.  under  the  pretence  of  treating,  and  thai  obliged  their 
•""•"p-  ,  pji^  jQ  j.^j^  jjjg  yessel  on  shore ;  where  they  found  an 
advantageous  post.  At  daybreak,  Otacilius  sent  against 
them  about  400  horse ;  but  they  defended  themselves 
with  great  bravery ;  and,  having  daio  some  of  theenemy^ 
rejoined  without  loss  the  rest  of  the  troops.  The  Ho- 
Hian  citizens  iDhabitingLissuSjtowhomCassarhadfor- 
merly  made  a  grant  of  the  town,  after  having  fortified  it 
with  great  care,  were  entirely  in  their  patron's  interest ; 
and  Otaeilius,  who  well  knew  it,  and  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences of  a  rev(dt,  quitted  the  place  at  this  time, 
and  fled  to  Pompey.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  in- 
habitants opened  tbeir  gates  to  Antony,  and  furnished 
him  with  every  thing  he  stood  in  need  of.  Antony, 
aHer  landing  his  troops,  which  consisted  of  three  ve- 
teran legions,  one  new-raised,  and  800  horse,  sent  tbe 
toost  of  the  transports  hack  again  to  Brundnidam,  to 
bring  over  the  rest  of  the  foot  and  cavalry,  and  retained 
only  a  few  of  Gallic  structure,  that,  if  Pompey,  ima- 
gining Italy  to  be  destitute  of  troops,  should  attempt 
to  return  thither,  as  was  commonly  rumoured,  Oesar 
might  be  able,  in  some  measure,  to  follow  him. 

Onthefirstnews  of  Antony's  landing,  which  thetwo 
generals  received  about  the  same  time,  they  both  set  out 
from  their  camps  on  the  Apsus ;  Cffisar  to  join  him  as 
soon  as  possible;  Pompey  to  hinder  the  junction,  and, 
if  possible,  to  draw  Antony  into  an  Mnbuscade.  Caesar, 
who  bad  the  river  to  cross,  was  obliged  to  fetch  a  com- 
pass, that  he  might  reach  a  ford.  But  Pompey,  having 
nothing  to  obstruct  his  march,  advanced  by  great  jour- 
neys against  Antony;  and,  understanding  that  he  was 
not  far  <^,  he  posted  his  troops  on  an  advantageoM 
ground,  ordering  them  to  keep  within  their  camp,  and 
light  no  flres^thathisaj^roadi  might  not  beptvceived. 
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Antony*  however,  wh  apprized  of  it  by  the  people  of   v«nor 
the  country,  and  kept  close  for  one  day  mthm  hie  in-  ^70^  ' 
trenchmenlB;  the  next  he  waa  joined  by  Ctesar;  and  "•  ^-  *^- 
then  Pompey  retired  to  Aspart^ium,  a  town  belonging  «*2  "»- 
to  the  Dyrrachians.    Ccesar  followed  him,  and,  after  a  *      '*' 
march  of  three  days,  during  which  he  made  himself 
roaster  of  the  capital  town  of  the  Parthioians,  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  pitched  his  own  at 
a  small  distance  from  it. 

Tbe  next  day  be  drew  out  all  his  forces,  and  offered 
Pompey  battle.  But  Pompey  stirred  not,  and  from 
that  moment  Csesar  perceived  that  be  must  take  other 


The  day  after  Caesar  set  out  forDyrrachium,  taking 
a  long  circuit,  and  through  narrow  and  difficult  ways, 
hoping  thereby  either  to  oblige  Pompey  to  follow  him 
thither,  or  to  cut  offhis  communication  with  the  town, 
where  he  had  laid  up  his  provisions  and  magazines  of 
war.  In  this  last  design  he  succeeded.  For  Pompey, 
seeing  him  set  out  another  way,  imagined  he  had  been 
obliged  to  remove  for  want  of  provisions,  and  did  not 
raise  his  camp  till  the  next  day,  when  he  was  informed 
hy  his  scouts  whither  Ceesar  directed  his  coarse.  He, 
however,  hoped  to  reach  Dyrraehium  before  him,  by 
taking  a  nearer  way:  and  though  Cesar  gave  his  sol- 
diers but  little  rest,  and  made  them  march  with  the 
greatest  celerity,  yet,  when  he  arrived  in  the  morning 
at  Dyrraehium,  Pompey's  van  began  to  appear  at  a 
distance.  Cffisar  intrenched  himself  without  delay; 
and  Pompey  seized  a  hill  called  Petra,  where  there 
was  a  tolerable  harbour,  shelt^ed  from  some  winds. 
Here  he  ordered  a  part  of  his  fleet  to  attend  htm,  and 
provisions  to  be  brought  to  him  from  Asia  and  the 
other  provinces  subject  to  his  command.  And  Ca»ar, 
apprehending,  on  his  side,  that  the  war  would  mn  into 
length,  sentbis  officers  into  Epirus  and  all  the  adjoining 
countries,  where  provisions  oould  be  picked  up. 

.  N  M  2 
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Y<u  of  In  this  situation  of  the  two  armies,  Cssar  formed  a 
70ft,  project,  which  the  nature  of  the  country  su^^ested. 
^*^*''  AUroundPompey'8Camp,atasmalldistancefromeach 
«iMtb  ttD-  other,  were  high  and  steep  hills.  He  took  possession  of 
^  these,  and  built  forts  upon  them ;  resolving,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  would  allow,  to  draw  lines  of  com- 
Qiunication  from  one  fort  to  another,  and  thus  enclose 
Pompey  within  a  circuoivallation.  By  this  means  Pom- 
pey's  cavalry,  which  was  very  strong,  would  no  longw 
be  troublesome  to  his  convoys  j  they  themselves  would 
be  distressed  forforage;  and  Pompey's  reputation  would 
greatlysuffer.when  it  was  reported  every  where,  thathe 
had  suffered  himselfto  be  imprisoned  by  Caesar's  works, 
and  durst  not  hazard  a  battle  to  set  himself  at  liberty. 
Pompey,  who  was.  determined  neither  to  quit  Dyrra- 
chium  and  the  sea,  nor  to  give  battle,  contented  him- 
self with  obstructing  Caesar's  works,  and  giving  his  men 
as  much  trouble  as  be  possibly  could.  For  this  end  he 
extended  his  army,  taking  in  a  great  many  hills,  and  a 
large  circuit  of  country.  He  raised  twenty -four  forts, 
and,  in  imitation  of  Ciesar,  drew  lines  between  them, 
which  ^ook  in  a  circumference  of  fifteen  miles,  in  which 
were  arable  and  pasture  lands  to  feed  his  horses  and 
beasts  of  burden;  and  his  works  were  perfected  beftwe 
Cffisar's,  as  he  had  more  hands  to  employ,  and  s  nar- 
rower circuit  to  enclose.  When Cffisar  endeavoured  to 
gun  any  place  near  his  works,  he  failed  not  to  detach 
parties  of  archers  and  slingers,  who  galled  his  men  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  tunics  made  of  sackcloth  or  wool,  or  thick 
leather.  Both  partiesdisputedeverypost  with  the  great- 
est obstinacy.  Cssar's  purpose  was  to  enclose  Pompey 
in  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible ;  andPompey's  busi- 
ness  was  to  extend  himself  in  order  to  weaken  his  enemy 
by  dividing  his  forces.  In  one  engagement  Ctesar's 
ninth  legion  was  in  such  imminent  danger,  that  Pom- 
pey ventured  to  declare  publicly,  "  that  be  consented 
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to  be  aocouDted  no  general,  if  Ctesar's  men  got  offwith-  Vnr  of 
outconsiderableloss."  This  legion  had  taken  possessioD  ^tm!^ 
of  a  hiil,  which  they  began  to  fortify:  and  Pompey  "■  ^  *^- 
seized  on  that  which  was  opposite  to  it,  and  from  thence  «**  >«»- 
sent  his  archers  and  stingers  with  a  strong  detachment  ^ 
of  light-anned  troops  to  attack  them.  He  played,  at 
the  same  time,  his  engines  upon  them.  Cssar  soon 
perceived  it  to  be  impossible  to  make  any  fortification 
there,  while  he  was  so  briskly  attacked,  and  resolved  to 
draw  off  the  legion ;  but,  as  fae  was  to  make  his  retreat 
by  the  steep  port  of  the  hill,  it  proved  a  business  very 
nice  and  dangerous.  For  the  Pompeians,  as  soon  as 
they  observed  Caesar's  men  to  retire,  pressed  on  the 
more  fiercely,  not  doubting  but  their  retreat  was  the 
eSect  of  the  terror  they  had  impressed  upon  them.  Ce- 
sar thereforeorderedhismen  to  standtheir  ground,  and 
he  formed  a  palHsado  with  hurdles  on  the  ridge  of  the 
hill,  and  dug  a  ditch  behind  it.  Then  he  made  the  le- 
gionaries file  off,  while  some  light-armed  troops,  posted 
on  their  dank8,protectedthem,  and  repulsed  the  enemy, 
with  flights  of  darts  and  stones.  But  they  had  no  sooner 
got  behind  the  ditch,  than  the  Pompeians,  coming  np 
to  the  hurdles,  threw  them  into  the  ditch  in  such  heaps, 
at  convenient  distances,  as  to  make  to  themselves  k 
m»aj  bridges;  and,  with  great  outcries  and  fierce  me- 
naces, they  went  pouring  down  the  hill  upon  their  ene- 
mies. Cfesar,  sensible  both  of  the  dangerous  situation 
of  his  men,  and  of  the  dishonour  attending  a  retreat, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  flight,  ordered 
Antony,  who  commanded  that  legion,  to  encourage  his 
men,  and  bravely  fall  upon  the  pursuers ;  which  they 
did  in  such  close  order  and  so  briskly,  that  notwith- 
standing the  disadvant^e  of  the  ground,  they  routed 
the  Pompeians  ;  who,  while  they  endeavoured  to  escape, 
were  not  a  little  incommoded  by  the  ditch  and  hurdles 
which  had  been  designed  to  prevent  their  pursuit. 
Cesar,  seeiqg  there  was  nothing  now  to  (earfnim  the 
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Ywof   enemy's  return,  having  killed  ft  grett  number  of  them, 

Tos.      and  lost  only  five  of  his  own  men,retiredleianrely,and, 

^^*J-  after  enclosing  some  other  hills,  completed  his  circum- 

*M*f»^  vallation.     It  was  a  very  extraordinary  attempt  for  a 

general  with  an  inferior  army,  which  wanted  bread,  and 

was  obliged  to  make  use  ofa  root  called  chara,  pounded 

and  kneaded  with  milk,  to  undertake  the  surroonding 

of  an  army  much  superior   in  number,  and  which 

abounded  in  every  kind  of  provision  and  ammunition. 

.     Nothing  certainly  could  show  so  much  the  superiority 

of  both  the  general  and  the'  army,  than  that  they  could 

dare  to  form  such  a  plan,  and  had  the  industry  and 

courage  to  go  through  with  it.     Such  indeed  was  the 

apirit  ofthis  army,  that,  when  their  enemies  reproached 

diem  with  the  famine  they  endured,  they  answeredtheir 

insults  in  no  other  manner  than  by  throwing  among 

them  their  black  loaves;  glorying  in  their  want,  uid 

declaring  that  they  would  eat  the  bark  of  trees  sooner 

than  suffer  them  to  escape :  a  behaviour  wbicb  struck 

Fompey  with  astonishment,  and  made  him  order  the 

loaves  of  chara  to  be  carefully  picked  up,  and  concealed 

piuL  b      M  much  as  possible  from  his  soldiery;  saying,  he  never 

thought  to  have  had  to  do  with  wild  beasts. 

This  event  had  fully  the  efifect  which  Osar  had  in- 
tended ;  it  raised  his  credit  all  over  the  empire,  and 
diminished  that  of  his  rival.  Nobody  doubted  but  that 
Fompey  would  draw  off  his  troops  into  his  ships,  and 
remove  the  war  to  some  distant  place ;  and,  upon  this, 
Dolabella  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Cicero,  who  was 
in  Fompey's  camp. 

DOLABELLA    TO    CICERO. 

1  g.'™"        "  ^  ^^^^  rejoice  to  hear  you  are  well ;  aa  I  have  the 

Meim.       satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  both  TuUia  and  myself 

are  perfectly  so.  Terentia,  indeed,  has  been  amnewhtt 

indisposed ;  but  is  now,  I  am  assured,  porfeetly  reco- 
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vered.     ,Ab  to  the  rest  of  the  family*  they  ate  all  of    VMror 
them  in  the  state  you  wish.  7(w. 

*'  It  would  be  doing  me  great  injustice  to  subject,  °'^"*'' 
that  I  have  at  any  time  advised  you  to  join  with  me  *ma  an. 
in  the  cause  of  Ceesar,  or  at  least  to  stand  neuter,  * 
more  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  my  own  party 
than  of  your  interest.   But,  now  that  fortune  haa  de- 
clared on  our  side,  it  is  impossible  I  should  he  supposed 
to  recommeud  this  alternative  for  any  other  reason, 
but  because  the  duty  I  owe  you  will  not  suffer  me  tp 
be  silent.    Whether  my  advice,  therefore,  shall  meet 
with  your  approbation,  or  not»  you  will  at  least  be  so 
just  as  to  believe,  that  it  proceeds,  my  dear  Cicero, 
from  an  honest  intention,  and  from  a  heart  most  siiir 
cerely  desirous  of  your  welfare. 

"  You  see  that  neither  the  name  of  Pompey  the 
.Great,  nor  the  credit  of  his  former  illustrious  ac- 
tions, nor  the  advantages  he  so  frequently  boasted, 
of  having  kings  and  nations  in  the  number  of  his 
clients,  have  any  thing  avfuled  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  suffered  a  disgrace  which  never,  perhaps, 
attended  any  other  Roman  gennnt.  For,  after 
having  been  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  having  lost  both 
the  ^ains,  tc^ether  with  a  veteran  army,  he  is  now 
invested  on  all  sides  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  can- 
not execute  what  generals  of  the  lowest  capacity  have 
often  performed :  he  cannot  even  make  an  honourable 
retreat.  You  will  consider  well,  agreeably  to  your 
usual  prudence,  what  hopes  can  possibly  remain  either 
to  him  or  to  yourself:  and  the  result  will  evidently 
point  out  the  measures  which  are  the  most  expedient 
for  you  to  pursue.  If  Pompey  extricates  himself  from 
this  danger,  in  which  he  is  involved,  and  takes  refuge 
in  his  fleet,  I  entreat  you  to  consult  your  own  interest 
in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  man.  You,  have 
fully  satisfied  your  duty,  your  friendship,  and  your 
engagements,  to  that  party,  which  you  espoused  in  the 
Rpubltc.    What  then  remains  for  us  but  to  sit  down 
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VcM  of   quietly  under  the  republic  as  it  now  subsists,  rather 
'^^os!^  tlisn,  by  vfunly  contending  for  the  old  constitution, 
"■  "^^  *?■  to  be  absolutely  deprived  of  both?  If  Pompey,  there- 
4Mth<>m.  fore,  should  be  driven  from  his  present  post,  and 
"''''''''      obliged  to  retreat  still  farther ;  I  conjure  you,  my 
dear  Cicero,  to  withdraw  to  Athens,  or  to  any  other 
city  unconcerned  in  the  war.     If  you  should  comply 
with  this  advice,  I  beg  you  would  give  me  notice, 
that  I  may  fly  to  embrace  you,  if  by  any  means  it 
should  be  in  my  power.  Such  is  our  general's  natunU 
generosity,  that  you  will  find  it  easy  to  obtun  from 
him  any  honourable  conditions   you  shall  demand', 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  my  solicitations  will  have  no 
inconsiderable  weight  for  this  purpose."' 
Cn.  da  But  the  war  soon  aflier  took  a  very  different  turn,  and 

^^^''j  Pompey,  instead  of  making  his  escape,  forced  Cffisar, 
by  an  unexpected  defeat,  to  retire  towards  Macedonia. 
Pompey,  enclosed  as  he  was,  began  soon  to  sufier  great 
inconveniences  from  the  want  of  water  and  forage.  For 
Ciesar  had  not  only  turned  the  course  of  all  the  rivers 
and  brooks  which  ran  into  the  sea,  but  he  had  also 
taken  the  precaution  to  turn  the  current  of  the  waters 
which,  Hder  a  storm  of  rain,  would  fall  from  the  moun- 
tains. This  obliged  the  enemy  to  sink  wells  in  the  low 
and  marshy  grounds,  which,  lying  at  a  considerable  di- 
stance from  some  parts  of  the  army,  and  being  soon  dried 
up  by  the  heat,  ^eatly  increased  the  daily  labour  of  the 
soldiers.  Asforforage,aftercoD8umingwhatwa8withiB 
the  lines,  they  could  have  none,  but  by  sea,  which  not 
coming  in  sufiBcient  quantities,  the  horses  and  cattle 
died  in  great  numbers.  It  was  therefore  time  for  Pom- 
pey to  make  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  force  Oesar's 
lines  and  set  himself  at  liberty ;  and  be  made  use  of 

'  Velldm  PUctcuIus  informa  u«,  thmtCmaralill  contmuMl  to  »o1idt  the  chicft 
of  Ponipej't  puij,  and  thai  Conieliiu  B^bui,  U  (he  peril  of  hii  life,  eourad  pri> 
uutly  Pompey's  camp,  several  timci,  to  aain  the  late  coniul  Lcntulu",  hia  bcne- 
bcior,  who  *M  wnsiiag  in  bii  mind :  "Turn  Balbiu  Cmeiiiu,  exccdnie  huiiu. 
Dio  fldem  tcmeril«i*,in(!reMUB  castiB  hosiium,  sapiuaquc  cum  Lenlulo  coDocmu* 
connile,  dubitutc,  qmuiti  §e  Tendeiet,  illii  inoemetitii  fcCit  vkm,  qnibas  noo  Uia- 


^""™'  lunu,  acd  Ulipaoiu  in  niamphnm  et  pontiScalum  uwigcttl,  ficntijui 
»  privuo  coDMl."    L.2,  tSl.  3.     Krsuse,  p.  372. 
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every  stratagem  to  distress  and  fatigue  his  enemies.  In  v«u-or 
the  night  he  sent  his  archers  wherever  it  appeared  by  70s. 
the  fires  that  their  guards  were,  who,  after  pouring  a  "•^•^^' 
flight  of  arrows  upon  them,  retired  instantly  to  their  *J^°*"" 
lines ;  80  that  Cassar's  men  were  obliged  to  have  fires  in 
one  place,  and  keep  guard  in  another.  After  several 
particular  assaults,  the  two  armies  were  engaged  in  six 
different  actions  at  once ;  in  three  near  Dyrrachium, 
and  in  three  ahout  the  lines.  We  have  lost  the  parti- 
culars of  these  several  eng^ements,  Caesar's  Comment- 
aries  being  imperfect  in  this  jiace.  We  gather  from 
him,  however,  that  the  principal  attack  wag  at  a  fort 
garrisoned  by  a  single  cohort,  commanded  by  the  brave 
Scxva,  who  kept  his  ground  for  several  hours  against 
four  legions,  till  P.  Sylla  brought  to  his  assistance,  by 
Caesar's  orders,  two  legions  from  the  camp.  The  Pom- 
peians  were  then  repulsed ;  but  they  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  make  good  their  retreat.  Having  advanced  to 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  they  had  reason  to  fear  Csesar's 
men  would  chaise  them  in  their  descent ;  and  Pompey, 
to  sustain  them,  immediately  took  possession  of  an  emi> 
nence  out  of  the  reach  of  the  engines  of  the  fort,  where 
hethrewupan  intrenchmentandbroughtmoreforces.  . 
But  Sylla,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  care  ofthe  camp, 
satisfied  to  have  disengaged  his  own  men,  had  no  in- 
tention to  hazard  a  general  battle,  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  ill  consequences,  and  would  have 
lookedlikearrogating the partofa general;  and, check- 
ing the  ardour  of  his  soldiers,  he  brought  them  off  from 
the  pursuit.  It  was,  however,  generally  believed,  that, 
if  he  had  pursued  the  enemy  briskly,  that  day  might 
have  put  an  eud^to^thewar.'^"  But  his  conduct  (says 
Ciesar)  cannot  justly  be  censured :  for  there  is  a  wide 
difl^nce  between  a  lieutenant  and  a  general :  the  one 
is  bound  to  act  according  to  instructions;  the  other, 
free  from  restraint,  is  at  liberty  to  lay  hold  of  all  advan- 
tages."  In  these  six  engagements  Cttsar  lost  no  more 
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Ven  of   than  twenty  men*  whereas  Pompey  had  above  3000 
^TM.^  of  bis  l^onaries  killed,  and  several  volunteers  and 
'■  ^-  *'^-  centurions.  In  the  fort,  however,  not  a  soldier  came 
4Mdi  COD-  off  without  a  wound,  and  four  centurions  lost  their 
''^^'      eyes.     It  appeared  that  90,000  arrows  had  been  shot 
into  it;  and  Sccva showed  two-and-diirty  holes  in  his 
buckler.     Csesar,  to  reward  such  heroism,  presented 
*^       him  with  £00,000  asses,  and  advanced  him  from  the 
eighth  rank  of  captains  to  the  first.     He  also  distri- 
buted military  rewards  to  the  officers  and  soldieni  of 
the  whole  cohort,  and  assigned  them,  besides,  double 
pay  and  a  double  allowance  of  com.  Fompey  laboured 
all  night  at  his  fortifications,  raised  redoubts  the  fol- 
lowing days,  and  having  carried  his  works  fifteen  feet 
high,  covered  all  that  part  of  his  camp  with  mantelets. 
He  stayed  there  five  days,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
a  very  dark  night,  he  walled  up  the  gates  of  this  new 
camp,  rendered  all  the  avenues  impracticable,  and, 
drawing  out  all  his  troops  in  great  silence,  at  midnight, 
returned  to  his  former  works. 
Ca*.  dt  Cfesar,  after  this  success,  drew  up  his  army  every  day 

Com.  L  3^  ^  innilt  Fompey,  ofibring  him  battle ;  and,  to  provoke 
him  to  accept  it,  he  advanced  so  near  to  his  camp,  thai 
his  van  was  within  engine-shot  of  the  ramparts.  Pom- 
pey also  drew  out  his  legions,  but  posted  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  his  third  line  touched  the  rampart,  and 
the  whole  army  lay  under  cover  of  the  weapons  dis- 
charged from  thence :  and  in  this  situation  Cassar  did 
not  think  proper  to  attack  him.  Pompey,  induced  by 
the  scarcity  of  forage,  had  sent  his  horse  to  Dyrrachium ; 
but  there  Cteur  soon  laid  them  under  the  same  con- 
straint as  in  the  camp :  for,  by  drawing  a  line  with 
forts  round  the  town,  he  also  effectually  blocked  it  up. 
They  therefore  returned  again  by  sea  to  the  camp, 
where,  having  no  forage  but  what  was  imported  from 
Corcyra  and  Acarnania,  the  horaes  were  often  fed  wi^ 
leaves  of  trees  and  the  roots  of  green  reeds  braised*  At 
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last, aUexpedientafortbdruibsiBteiice fiiiliog, Poispe;  Y«r tr 
resolved  to  set  himtelf  at  liberty,  if  possible :  and,  in  tob. 
the  execution  of  hii  design,'  he  was  greatly  a«mted  by  '^  ^  *^' 
the  counsels  of  two  officers  in  Cteaar's  caralry,  nsoied  *"^*^ 
RoscilluB  and  .i^lgus,  who,  at  this  time,  deserted  to  him. 
They  were  AUobrogians,  the  tons  of  Abdtwiliiu,  who 
had  long  held  the  chief  sway  in  his  state,  and.  being 
m^D  of  singular  bravery,  who  had  done  Caesar  eminent 
service  inthewarsofGaul,  hehad  greatly  distinguisbed 
them,  by  nusing  them  to  the  highest  o&.ee»  in  tbeii 
own  country,  and  to  a  state  of  great  wealth.  Theac 
men,  presnming  on  Cssar's  friendafaip,  used  their 
troopers  ill,  defrauded  them  of  their  pay,  giving  false 
musters,  and  secreted  all  the  plunder  for  their  own  use  t 
a  behaviour  which  alienated  from  them  not  only  the 
mindsof the  Gallic  cavalry,  but  of  the  whole  army,  with 
whom  they  bad  heeo  in  high  esteem;  and  ageneral  com- 
plaint was  made  against  them.  Ciesar,  not  thinking  it 
a  proper  time  for  aoimadversion,  and  regarding  them 
greatly  on  account  of  their  valour,  declined  all  public 
notice  of  the  a&ir,  and  only  reprimanded  them  in  pri- 
vate ;  admonishing  them  to  expectevery  thing  from  hit 
friendship,  and  to  ground  their  future  hopes  on  the  ex- 
perience of  what  he  had  already  done  for  them.  This 
rebuke,  however,  disgusted  them  greatly :  and  shame, 
a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the  fear,  perhaps,  of  having 
entirely  lost  Cesar's  favour,  made  them  resolve  to  try 
their  fortone  elsewhere,  and  to  look  out  for  new  friend- 
ships. Having  imparted  their  design  to  a  few  of  their 
clients,  whom  they  judged  to  be  fit  instruments  for  the 
execution  of  it,  they  first  attempted  to  murder  C.  Vo 
lusenus,  general  of  Uie  cavalry,  that,  by  so  signal  a  piece 
of  awnce,  they  might  the  more  e&ctually  recommend 
themselves,  to  Pompey.  But,  finding  that  design  at> 
tended  with  great  hazard,and  that  no  favourable  oppor- 
tunity o^red  for  putting  it  in  execution,  they  borrowed 
all  the  money  tbey  could,  under  pretence  ofraimbursiDg 
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v«a  <f  the  troops  and  making  restitution,  and  having  bought 
70S.  up  a  great  number  of  horses,  went  over  to  Fompey,  with 
^  ^-  *''•  those  they  had  made  privy  to  their.counsels.  As  they 
464di  eon.  nore  persons  of  noble  birth,  liberally  educated,  came 
""  with  a  great  train  of  horses  and  servants,  had  been 

highly  honoured  by  Csesar,  and  were  uniTersally 
esteemed  on  account  oftheir  bravery,  Fompey  received 
them  with  great  distinction,  and  ostentatiously  carried 
them  over  all  his  camp,  triumphing  in  this  new  and  un- 
expected acquisition.  For  till  then  nehher  trooper  nor 
ftot-soldier  had  deserted  to  him,  whereas  scarce  a  day 
passedwithout  some  deserting  from  his  army,e8pecially 
among  the  levies  in  Epirus  and  Greece.  The  two  bro- 
thers being  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Cte- 
9ar's  camp  and  fortifications,  where  the  defects  of  the 
lineslay,  the  particular  times  for  every  service,  distances 
of  places,  strength  and  vigilance  oftbe  guards,  with  the 
temper  and  character  of  the  officers  who  commanded  in 
every  post,  made  an  exact  report  of  all  to  Fompey. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  having  already  formed  the 
design  of  forcing  Cfesar's  lines,  he  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  make  coverings  of  osier  for  their  helmets,  and  pro- 
vide themselves  with  fascines  for  filling  up  the  trenches. 
This  done,  he  embarked  by  night  in  boats  a  great  num- 
ber oflight-anned  troopsandarchers,  with  the  fascines ; 
and,  having  drawn  together  sixty  cohorts  from  the 
greater  camp  and  the  forts,  he  led  them  towards  that 
part  of  the  enemy's  line  which  lay  nearest  the  sea,  and 
was  the  farthest  distant  from  their  head-quarters.  The 
boats  and  all  the  galleys  that  lay  at  Dyrrachium,  filled 
with  men  and  fascines,  were  ordered  to  the  same  spot. 
The  place,  which  Fompey  designed  to  attack,  was  com- 
manded by  LentutusMarcelIinus,qiia3stor,  whose  health 
being  inSrm,  Fulvius  Posthumus  was  to  assist  him ;  and 
it  was  defended  by  a  ditch  fif);een  feet  broad,  with  a 
rampart  towards  Fompey's  lines,  ten  feet  high  and  of 
equal  thickness.    Behind  this,  at  the  distance  of  600 
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feet,  was  another  rampart,  somewhat  lower  thuithefor-  Vwr  af 
iner,  and  frontiDg  the  contrary  way,  designed  as  a  de-  jot. 
fence  against  an  attack  from  the  sea.  But  the  line  that  ^'^•*' 
was  to  join  the  two  ramparts,  and  run  along  the  sea-  *21S^ 
shore,  was  not  yet  completed:  and  this  Pompey  being 
informed  of,  it  was  of  fatal  consequence  to  Caesar. 
Pompey's  sixty  cohorts  approached  at  break  of  day  to- 
wards Cssar's  line,  and,  by  their  sudden  appearance, 
greatly  surprised  the  cohort  of  the  ninth  legion  upon 
guard.  They  phinted  their  scaling-ladders  gainst  the 
inward  rampart, and,  plying  those  whodefended  it  with 
darts  and  engines,  spread  a  general  terror  over  all  that 
part  of  the  works,  which  was  still  increased  by  ths 
multitude  of  archers  that  poured  flights  of  arrows  on 
all  sides.  In  this  extremity,  the  only  refuge  of  Caesar's 
men  was  to  ply  the  enemy  with  stones ;  but  these  were 
prevented  from  doing  much  execution  by  the  osien 
with  which  the  Pompeians  had  bound  their  helmets 
At  the  same  time  the  troops  that  came  by  sea  assailed 
the  exterior  rampart,  and  soon  discovering  the  defect 
in  the  lines,  landed  their  men  between  the  two  ram- 
parts, where  the  line  of  communication  towards  the 
sea  rem.ained  unfinished :  and  thus,  attackii^  in  the 
rear  the  soldiers  that  defended  them,  they  lAliged 
them  to  withdraw  from  both. 

Marcellinu&,apprizedofthisdisorder,  detached  some 
cohorts  to  sustain  the  flying  troops :  but,  as  the  rout 
was  become  general,  they  could  neither  persuade  them 
to  rally,  nor  were  able  themselves  to  withstand  the 
enemy's  chai^.  Themoresupplieshe  sent,  the  greater 
confusion  was  created,  and  the  means  of  escape  became 
more  difficult.  In  this  action  the  eagle-bearer  of  the 
ninth  legion,  findinghtmselfdangerouslywounded,  and 
that  his  strength  began  to  fail,  called  to  some  troopers 
who  passed  by,  and  said :  "  I  have  carefully  preserved* 
to  the  last  momentofmylife,.thi8  eagle,  with  which  I 
have  been  intrusted;  and  nowthatlam  dying,  Iretura 
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vw  of  H  to  Cffisar  with  tbe  same  fidelity :  carry  it  to  him,  I 
Toc  beseech  yon,  norrajfer  his  arms  to  experience,  in  IonB|; 
».c.4t  -^^  ^jj  ignominy  with  which  they  have  been  hitherto 
4Mtii  cao-  unacquainted."  Thus  the  eagle  was  preserred,  but 
"^^  all  the  centnrions,  except  one,  of  the  first  cohort  were 
killed.  The  Pompeians,  now  bearing  down  all  before 
them,  approached  the  quarters  of  Marcellinus,  when 
M.  Antony,  who  commanded  in  the  nearest  forts,  was 
-  wen  descending,  with  twelve  cohorts,  from  the  higher 
grounds.  His  arrival  put  a  stop  to  the  enemy's  pro- 
g^s:  and  soon  after  Caesar  came  vp  in  person  with 
more  troops,  bemg  informed  of  the  attack  by  thesnoke 
(^the  forts,  the  usual  signal  on  these  occauons.  He 
perceived  that  Fompey  had  forced  the  lines,  and  had 
lodged  himself  on  a  spot  from  whence  he  could  freely 
fon^,  and  which  allowed  him  a  communication  with 
the  sea,  and,  altering  entirelythe  project  he  had  formed 
of  enclosing  him,  he  encamped  as  near  to  him  as  he 
could. 
c«i^  An  eagerness  to  repair  this  loss  was  like  to  be  the 
Com.  1. 3.  eanse  of  his  total  ruin.  No  sooner  were  the  intrench- 
ments  of  his  new  camp  finished,  than  he  was  informed 
by  his  scouts,  that  a  certain  number  of  the  enemy's 
cohorts,  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  com{^te 
legion,  were  retired  behind  a  wood,  and  seemed  to  be 
on  their  march  to  an  old  camp,  which  had  been  sncees- 
Birely  occupied  and  abandoned  by  Ctesar  and  Pompey. 
This  camp  bordered  upon  a  wood,  and  was  about  400 
paces  from  the  sea:  it  had  been  formed  by  Cesar's 
ninth  legion,  when  they  were  sent  to  oppose  a  body  of 
Pompey's  troops.  Upon  their  removing  to  a  greater 
distance,  Pompey  had  taken  possession  of  it,  and,  in- 
tendingto  lodge  in  itseveral  l^ons,  surrounded  it  with 
more  extensive  intrenchments,  enclosing  a  small  camp 
within  one  of  a  laiger  circumference.  He  likewise  car- 
ried an  intrenchmentfrom  the  left  angle  ofhis  camp  to 
the  river  through  the  space  of  about  400  paces,  which 
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enabled  him  to  water  freely  and  without  dao^r ;  but  all  Tm  at 
theseworks  he  had  thought  proper  to  abandon.  Hither  700. 
the  scouts  reported  they  saw  the  standard  of  a  legion  ^^^l- 
carried,  which  was  also  confirmed  by  those  who  were  *»*^  <">- 
stationed  in  the  higher  forts.  The  place  wag  about  500  "'™*' 
paces  from  Fompey's  newcamp,and  Caesar  hoped,  that^ 
if  he  could  get  to  the'  old  camp,  unperceived  by  Fom- 
pey,  he  would  be  able  to  surprise  the  l^on  and  cut  it 
oS.  He  set  out  therefore  as  privately  as  possible  with 
thirty-three  cohorts,  in  which  number  was  the  ninth 
legion,  that  had  lately  lost  so  manyof  its  centurions  and 
soldiers:  and,  taking  a  circuit,  arrived  before  Fompey 
had  notice  of  his  design.  Though  the  intrenchmenta 
were  strong,  yet  charging  the  enemy  brisldy  with  his 
left  fring,  where  he  commanded  in  person,  he  quickly 
drovethem  from  the  rampart :  but  theycontinued  some 
time  to  defend  the  gates,  which  were  secured  by  a  bar- 
ricade ;  and  here  T.  Pulcio,  formerly  an  officer  in  Ce- 
sar's army,  and  who  bad  betrayed  C.  Antonius,  gave 
signal  proofs  of  bis  valour.  At  length  Cssar's  men 
prevailed.cutdown  the  barricade,  broke  into  the  greater 
eamp.andpursued  the  legionintotheinward  and  lesser 
one.  But  fortune,  says  Ceesar,  which  often  e£^ts 
mighty  changes  from  trifling  causes,  and  whose  influ- 
ence is  never  greater  than  in  war,  showed  its  power  on 
this  occasion.  For  the  cohorts  of  Ctesar's  right  win^ 
unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  camp,  and  mis- 
taking the  rampart  which  led  tothe  river  for  one  of  its 
sides,  marched  on  that  way  in  quest  of  a  gate ;  but,  per- 
ceiving their  error,  theygot  over  the  rampart,  and  were 
foUowedbyallthecavalry.  This  delaysavedtheenemy: 
for  Fompey,  having  notice  of  what  passed,  brought  up 
a  legion  and  a  lai^  body  <^  horse  to  sustain  his  party ; 
which,  being  seen  advancing  by  both  aides,  quickly 
changed  the  face  of  affiurs.  Fompey's  legion,  encou- 
nged  t^thissaccoor,  bravely  defended them8elves,an<l 
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Vmt  tt  stood  their  ground :  on  the  other  hand  Ciesar's  cavalry, 
706.  who  had  entered  by  a  narrow  breach  in  the  rampart, 
°'  ^'  *^'  foreseeing  that  a  retreat  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
4D4ib  am.  made  off  immediately.  The  right  wing,  which  had  no 
^'  communication  with  the  led,  observing  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  cavaliy,  and  fearing  they  should  be  over- 
powered within  the  camp,  retired  the  same  way  they 
had  entered :  and  many,  to  avoid  being  engaged  in  the 
narrow  passes,  threw  themselves  into  the  ditch ;  where, 
the  first  ranks  being  trodden  to  death,  their  bodies 
afforded  an  easy  passage  for  those  that  followed.  The 
left  wing,  who,  from  the  rampart  whence  they  had 
driven  the  enemy,  saw  Fompey  advancing  agunst  them, 
and  their  own  men  flying,  fearing  to  be  entangledin  the 
defiles,  as  they  bad  the  enemy  upon  them  both  within 
and  without  the  camp,  began  also  to  retreat.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  consternation  and  disorder:  and  all 
Cesar's  efforts  to  rally  his  men  were  fruitless.  If  he 
seized  any  of  them,  they  struggled  till  they  got  away : 
if  }ie  laid  hold  of  their  colours,  they  left  them  in  his 
hands :  nota  man  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  face  about. 
In  this  calamity,  what  saved  the  army,  says  Cffisar,  fi-om 
entire  destruction  was,  that  Pompey,  apprehending  an 
ambuscade  (probably  because  the  success  was  beyond 
his  hopes,  as  a  little  before  he  had  seen  bis  men  worsted 
and  put  to  flight),  durst  not  for  some  time  approach 
the  intrenchments,  and  that  his  cavalry  were  retarded 
in  the  pursuit  by  the  narrowness  of  the  ways  and  the 
difficulty  of  passing  the  forts  which  Csesar's  soldiers 
were  masters  of.  In  these  two  actions  Caesar  lost  960 
soldiers,  thirty  officers,  and  several  knights  of  note: 
most  of  whom  died  without  wounds,  being  trodden  to 
death  in  the  ditch,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  He 
lost  also  tbirty-three  colours.  The  prisoners  were  de^ 
livered  up  toLabieDU8,athisrequest;  and  thisdeserter, 
brutal  and  cruel  as  usual,  diverted  himself  with  insulting 
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them  in  their  calamity;  and,  after  asking  them  sarcas-  Vwor 
tically,  whether  it  was  common  for  priaooers  to  run  705.  ^ 
away,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death.  °-  '^  *^- 

Pompey  was  saluted  imperator  upon  this  occasion,  a  4<miii  odd. 
title  which  he  bore  ever  after;  but  neither  in  bis  letters'"  '^ 
nor  his  consular  ensigns  did  he  think  proper  to  assume 
the  laurel.  His  party  was  so  elated  with  this  succesa, 
that  tbey  thought  the  war  aft  an  end,  and  proclaimed 
every  where  their  victory  with  great  exaggerations." 
Ctesar,  seeing  all  his  projects  disconcerted,  called  his 
troopsfrom  tbeseveral  fortsinto  his  camp,  where,  having 
assembled  tbem,  he  said,  "Thattheyought  not  to  be 
anywise  discouraged  at  what  had  happened,  hut  should 
put  in  the  balance  with  their  present  loss  their  many 
successful  engagements ;  and  should  consider  how  for- 
tune had  hitherto  befriended  them  in  the  reduction  of 
Italy,  which  tbey  had  effected  without  bloodshed;  in 
the  conquest  of  the  two  Spains,  though  defended  by  war- 
like troops  under  the  conduct  of  skilful  and  experienced 
leaders ;  in  the  subjection  of  Epirus  and  the  neighbour- 
ingprovinces,  whence  they  had  been  supplied  with  pro- 
visions i  and  in  their  passing  safe  over  the  sea  when  the 
enemy  covered  itwitfa  their  fleets,  and  were  possessed  of 
»\l  the  havens  and  coasts.  If  they  were  not  successful 
in  every  thing,  they  must  endeavour  (he  said),  by  pru- 
dence, to  overcome  the  disappointments  of  fortune ;  and 
attribute  their  late  disaster  to  the  caprice  of  that  god- 
dess, rather  than  to  any  fault  on  their  side :  forthat  he 


*'  Yon  conipkiii  of  Dot  hmiiig  tatm  me,  but  I  bne  DDlhing  to  Mnd  you  Out  ii 
woitb  Tournotiee:  Tor  I  abululely  dinpproie  of  nerjlbinernktii  done,  ud  every 
thing  tWbtppeni  here.  Iwvh  I  had  nther  coiiAned  with  you,  at  >  certain  timCi 
ibaD  corresponded  by  letten.  I  defend  youhere  villi  our  party  *i  vellaal  amabl^ 
foA  to  doeiCeler.  I  haTC  hitherto  dtdined  all  emploTTiieni,  and  the  rather,  ha. 
caatt  I  law  none  in  vhich  I  could  act  etmiiiteul]  j  with  my  character  and  wtuuioo. 
"Vmi  aak  me  ohal  newg  :  you  may  know  (torn  Iildorug  what  hai  lately  hap- 
pcntd:  what  nro^itabedmedoth  not kcoi  more diffi  cult — My  uuktlei  prey 
upon  nwsomuch.It^Iamreduced  to  a  lery  low  slate  ofhealth  :  vhen  lamioma. 
*hat  recorered,  I  ihaU  join  our  gawal,  who  ia  now  toj  wnguioe  in  hla  hope*. 
Out  fticnd  Bruto*  act*  in  lUi  cauae  with  great  mirit.  iW  1*  all  I  can  lay  to  you 
Moaiaunll;  with  ptudmo*.   Adieu."  Ad  AiL  II.  4. 
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Vworf  had  led  them  on  sucocssfullyi  and  had  .forced  the  eae- 
706.  iny's  camp ;  and,  if  some  rodden  consteniatioii,  the 
^-  ^-  *''•  mistaking  their  way,  or  any  other  mishap,  had  snatched 
«Mth  aaa.  a  certain  Tictory  out  of  their  hands,  they  ought  to 
''  exert  their  utmMt  endeavours  to  repair  the  di^race : 
which  would  turn  their  misfortunee  to  a  benefit,  aa  it 
had  happened  atCiergovia,  where  thoae,  who  had  been 
seized  with  a  dread  of  the  enemy,  soon  after  earaesdy 
urged  him  to  lead  them  to  battle."  This  artful  speech 
was  followed  by  the  disgrace  (^some  standard-bearers, 
who  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  private  soldiers :  bat 
there  was  little  occasion  for  seTerity;  for  the  whole 
army  was  so  grieved  at  their  loss,  and  so  desirous  of 
expunging  the  stain  theirglory  had  received,  that  it  was 
scarcely  requisite  for  the  officera  to  remind  them  of  dmr 
duty.  They  begged  with  one  voice  to  be  led  to  theene- 
my,  and  some  of  the  more  considerable  commanders 
entreated  Ciesar  to  venture  a  battle  \  but  he  citid  not 
think  it  prudent  to  expose  in  the  field,  agunst  an 
enemy  elated  with  success,  troops  that  had  been  just 
worsted,  and  in  whom  deep  impressions  might  remani 
of  their  late  fright.  He  therefore  resolved  to  chai^ 
his  camp,  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  war,  and  to  ^e 
them  time  to  recover  themselves.  As  soon  as  night 
approached,  he  sent  all  the  sick  and  wounded  with  the 
baggage  to  Apollonia,  under  the  guard  of  one  legion, 
ordering  them  not  to  stop  till  they  had  reached  the 
place:  andatthreeinthemominghemedeallhiBforcea, 
except  two  legions,  file  out  of  the  several  gates  of  the 
camp,  and  follow  the  same  route  that  the  baggage  had 
taken.  Soon  after,  that  his  march  might  not  have  the 
appearance  of  a  flight,  and  be  known  to  the  enemy  as 
late  as  possible,  he  ordered  the  usual  signal  of  de- 
camping to  be  given,  and,  setting  out  with  the  rest  of 
the  troops,  lost  sight  of  the  campiu  a  moment.  Pom- 
pey,  informed  of  his  retreat,  prepared  to  follow  him 
without  delay,  and  sent  his  cavdry  to  harass  and  retard 
his  rear-guard:  hut  Cssar,  having  no  baggage,  marched 
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with  such  expeditittQ,  that  tfaey  did  not  come  up  with  Veuor 
him  till  be  had  reached  the  river  Genusus.  He  seat  ''t'o^  ^ 
his  hone  with  some  light-armed  troops  against  them,  ^  *■"  *'^' 
who  charged  with  snch  vigour,  that  they  turned  their  ^iM'hax"- 
backs  and  returned  to  Pompey,  leaving  a  considerable  '^' 
number  of  tiieir  men  dead  upon  the  field.  Csssr, 
having  crossed  the  Genusus  and  made  a  day's  march, 
took  up  his  quarters  in  his  old  camp  at  Asparagium  ; 
where  he  gave  strict  orders  to  the  soldiers  not  to  stroll 
without  the  rampart,  and  charged  the  cavalry,  which 
be  sent  out,  as  it  were  to  forage,  to  return  without 
delay  by  the  Decuman  gate,  which  was  the  most  re- 
mote from  the  enemy.  Pompey  also  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  camp  he  had  formerly  made,  where 
the  works  being  entire,  and  the  soldiers  having  nothing 
to  do,  some  made  long  excursions  in  quest  of  wood 
and  forage,  and  others,  who  had  come  almost  without 
any  baggage,  havmg  set  out  on  a  sudden,  enticed  by 
the  nearness  of  their  former  camp,  laid  down  their 
arms  in  their  tents,  and  went  to  fetch  what  they  had 
left  behind.  This  diq>ersion  rendered  them  unable 
to  continue  the  pursuit,  as  Oesar  had  foreaeen  i  and 
about  noon  he  gave  the  signal  for  decamping,  and» 
by  doubling  that  day's  march,  gained  eight  milea 
up6n  Pou^wy.  The  following  days  he  set  out  at 
three  every  morning,  and  Pompey,  after  attempting 
for  three  days  to  overtake  him,  gave  over  the  pursuit 
on  the  fourth,  and  began  to  think  of  other  measures. 
Both  generals  had  at  this  time  armies  in  Macedonia. 
CKsar»  when  he  was  joined  by  M.  Antony  with  the 
troops  from  Italy,  received  a  deputation  from  Thessaly 
and  ^tolia,  with  assurances  of  submission  from  all  the 
states  in  those  parts,  on  condition  that  he  would  send 
troops  to  defend  them.  He  had  accordingly  despatched 
L.  Cassius  Longinus  into  Thessaly  with  a  legion  of  new 
levies  and  300  horse ;  and  C  Calvisius  Sabinus  into 
MuAm  with  five  cohorts:  desiring  them,  as  these  pro- 
vinces lay  nearest  his  camp,  to  provide  him  with  com. 
oo2 
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Yen  of  Thelatterwuwe]lrec«vedbythe^toliui8,aod,baTiiig 
^7(w!'  driven  out  the  enemy's  garrison  irom  Calydmi  and 
"■  *^  *'^-  Naupactum,  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  country. 
404A  con.  In  Thessaly,  there  were  two  factions :  Egeresetiw,  a 
"  man  of  years  and  of  established  credit,  favoured  Pom- 

pey:  Petreius,  a  yoang  nobleman,  exerted  his  whole 
infiaence  in  behalf  of  Oesar.  About  the  same  tim^ 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  was  ordered  into  Macedonia, 
with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  l^ons  and  500  horse : 
whither  he  had  been  also  invited  by  Menedemus,  a 
principal  man  (^the  country,  who  assured  him  of  the 
general  affection  of  the  inhabitants.  Pompey,  on  his 
side,  sent  messengers  to  Scipio  in  Syria  to  hasten  his 
inarch,  and  ccHne  and  join  him  with  the  l^ons  under 
his  command.  Oesar  gives  us  a  strange  account  of 
this  proconsul's  behaviour  in  his  province,  which  cor- 
responds, however,  very  well  with  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  tells  us,  that,  after  receiving  some  afironts  and 
checks  from  the  barbarous  people  of  Mount  Amanus, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  imperator ;  that  he  exacted 
great  sums  of  money  from  the  neighbouring  states  and 
princes ;  obliged  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  to  pay  the 
two  years*  taxes  which  lay  in  their  hands,  and  advance 
a  third  hy  way  of  loan  ;  and  sent  orders  to  the  whole 
province  for  levying  cavalry.  In  his  progress  through 
Asia  Minor,  he  found  the  natives  in  the  greatest  ter- 
ror on  account  of  the  Parthiansj  and  his  soldiers  de> 
clared,  that,  though  they  were  ready  to  serve  against 
a  public  enemy,  they  were  not  disposed  to  act  against 
the  consul  and  their  fellow-citizens.  But,  to  stifle 
their  discontents,  be  not  only  made  them  consider- 
able presents,  but  quartered  them  in  Pergamus,  and 
other  rich  towns,  and  gave  up  the  whde  country  to 
their  discretion.  Heavy  exactions,  nevertheless,  were 
made  upon  the  province,  and  various  new  pretences  de- 
vised to  serve  as  a  ground  for  them.  Freedmen  and 
slaves  were  subjected  to  a  c^itation  tax :  imposts  were 
laid  on  pillars  and  doors  of  bouses :  corn,  soldiers,  ma- 
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riners,  arms,  enj^nes,  carriages,  in  a  word,  every  thing    Ven«r 
that  had  a  name,  furnished  a  sufficient  handle  for  ex-      71W. 
torting  money:  governors  were  appointed  not  nnly  "■'^*^- 
over  towns,  but  over  villages  and  castles ;  and  he  that  *^^^ 
actedwiththegreatestrigourandcrueltywasaccounted  * 
the  worthiest  man,  and  the  best  citizen.  The  province 
swarmed  with  lictors,  overseers,  and  collectors,  who, 
besides  the  sums  imposed  by  public  authority,  exacted 
money  likewise  on  their  own  account;  colouring  their 
iniquitous  demands  with  a  pretence  that  they  had  been 
expelled  their  country  and  native  homes,  and  were  in 
want  of  every  thing.  Add  to  all  these  calamities  im- 
moderate usury,  an  evil  inseparable  from  such  exorbi- 
tant exactions;  for,  when  sums  are  called  for  beyond 
what  a  country  is  able  to  furnish,  they  are  obliged 
to  apply  for  a  delay,  which,  at  any  interest,  is  still  ac- 
counted a  favour.  Thus  the  debts  of  the  province  in- 
creased immensely  these  two  years.  Scipio  had  given 
orders  to  seize  all  the  treasure  of  the  temple  ofDiana  at 
Ephesus,  with  all  the  statuesof  that  goddess,  when  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  Pompey,  to  lay  aside  all  other  oon- 
eems,  and  advanceto  him.  Jose|d)U8  relates,  that,  while  Jm  Am. 
he  was  in  Syria,  he  beheaded  Alexander,  prince  of  the  l^'^*^ 
Jews,  under  the  frivolous  pretext  of  his  having  formerly 
occasioned  somedisturbances  in  Judeajbutin  truth,  be- 
cause he  favoured  Cesar's  cause,  like  his  unfortunate 
father,  Aristobulus,  who  had  been  poisoned  a  little 
before  by  Pompey*8  partisans,  for  the  same  reason. 

On  Scipio's  arrival  in  Macedonia,  hefoundtbereOo- 
mitius,  and  advanced  towards  him  by  great  marches ; 
but,  being  comewithiatweatyniilesofhim,hesudden]y 
changed  his  route,and,leavingM.Favonius  at  the  river 
Haliacmon,  which  separates  Macedonia  from  Thessaly, 
with  eight  cohorts  to  guard  the  baggage,  and  there  to 
raise  a  fort,  he  tamed  off  in  quest  of  Cassius  Longinus, 
and  marched  so  expeditiously,  that  he  was  actually  ar 
rived  before  Cassius  had  notice  of  his  approach.  At  the 
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Yob  of    same  time  king  Cotns's  cavalry  came  pounnguponCas- 

705.  sius'acampiwho^kDowingthatScipiowasQot&rdistant, 
^^*^'  believed  the  cavalry  to  be  his,  andretired,  in  a  fngbt,  to 
404di(»D.  themountainsthat  begirt Tbessaljiandtbencedirected 
"^'  his  course  towards  Ambracia.  Scipiorwhen  he  wbS  pre* 
pariog  to  follow  him,  was  called  back  by  Favonius,  who 
informedhim  that  DomttiuswasmarchiDgtowarda  him, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  defend  his 
post.  Marching,  therefore,  day  and  night  withoat  in- 
termission, hearrived  so  opportunely,  that  his  advanced 
guards  and  the  dust  of  Doinidns's  army  were  descried 
at  the  same  thne.  ThusDomitius'scarepreservedCas- 
sius,  and  Scipio*!  diligence  Favonius.  These  twogene- 
rals  kept  one  another  in  play,  during  the  blo^ade  of 
Dyrrachium,  without  coming  to  any  decisive  engage- 
ment. During  which  time,  also,  Calenus,  taking  the 
command  ofCassius's  and Calvisias'stroops, penetrated 
intoAchaia,whereDelpho3,Thebes,andOrchomenus, 
submitted  to  him :  but  he  vras  stopped  in  his  conquest 
by  a  lieutenant  t^Fompey,  Rntilius  Lupus,  who  kept 
him  out  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Caesar,fromApoUoni8,  where  he  stayed  but  toprovide 
for  his  wounded,  pay  his  army,  and  garrison  the  towns 
in  his  interest,  set  out  to  join  Domitius  Calvinus.  He 
perceived,  that,  if  Pompey  followed  him,  he  must  leave 
the  sea  and  the  ammunition  and  provision  he  had  trea- 
sured upat  Dyrrachium,  and  be  reduced  to  engage  him 
on  equal  terras;  and,  if  Pompey  passed  into  Italy,  he 
purposed  to  join  Domitius  and  marchtoitsdefence.by 
the  coast  of  Illyricum  :  in  fine,  if  Pompey  should  fall 
upon  Apollonia  andOricom,  and  endeavourto  exclude 
him  from  the  sea-coast,  he  intended  to  attack  Scipio,  and 
therebyforcePompeyto  come  to  his  assistance.  Csaar, 
therefore,  had  despatched  couriers  to  Calvinus  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  his  designs,  and  with  orders  how  to  act ; 
and,  having  lei%  four  cohortsat  Apollonia,  oneat  Lissus, 
and  three  at  Oricum,  marched  through  Epirus  and 
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AcarnsDia.  Ponipey,  on  his  aide,  penetrating  into  ^^'' 
Caasar'a  views,  made  what  haste  he  could  to  join  Scipio,  706. 
that,  if  Cnaar  should  march  that  way,  he  might  prevent  ""  *^'  *''' 
his  being  overpowered :  butshouldheatillkeepnearthe  ^^.  ***• 
aea,  becauseofthe  lemons  and  cavalry  he  expected  fmnt 
Italy,  in  that  event  he  pnrpoaed  to  fall  uponCalvinus 
with  all  his  forces.  Both  generals,  therefore,  marched 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  as  well  to  afford  timelyre* 
lief  to  their  friaids,  as  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
distressing  their  enemies.  Cfesar,  however,  had  been 
forced  to  turn  offto  Apollonia,  and  Pompey,  taking  the 
direct  way  throog^Candavia,  arrived  first  inMacedonia: 
andfortunehad  almost  thrown  Domitiuainto  his  hands. 
For  Cseaar'a  late  defeat,  which  the  Pompeians  greatly 
exaggerated  in  their  letters,  having  induced  several 
states  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  his  couriers  to  Do* 
mitius  were  interested ;  and  this  general,  having  con* 
snmed  all  the  provisions  near  his  camp,  had  quitted  it  at 
this  time,  and  was  upon  his  march  to  Heraclea  Sentica* 
a  town  of  the  Candavians.  What  saved  him  was,  that 
hisBCOUtsmetacddentally  with  some  Allobrogians,  ser- 
vants of  .^)gus  and  Eoscillus,  who,  either  from  ancient 
fiimiliarity  or  from  a  motive  of  vain>glory,  informed 
them  ofall  that  had  passed,  and  of  Pompey's  approach : 
which  news  being  immediately  carried  to  Calvinus,  who 
was  not  above  four  hours'  march  from  the  enemy,  he  in- 
stantly turned  off,  and  joined  Ctesar  at  .^Hginium,  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly. 

From  j^gioium  Caesar  marched  with  all  his  forces  to 
Gomphi,thefirsttown  ofThessalyou  the  aide  ofEpirus. 
Afew  months  before,  the  inhabitantsoftheirown accord 
had  sent  him  a  deputation,  to  petition  foragarrison,  and 
make  him  an  offer  of  what  their  country  produced :  but 
now  AndroBthenGS,prsetorofThessaly, choosing  rather 
to  be  the  companion  of  Pompey's  good  fortune  than  a 
partnerwith  Cieaarin  his  adversity,  ordered  all  the  peo- 
ple, whether  free  or  slaves,  to  assemble  inthe  town,  and. 
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Yen  of  bavingshuttbe  gates  against  Ciesar,  sent  letters  toSci- 
705.  pio  and  Pompejr  to  come  to  his  assistance,  intimating, 
B.C.  «7-  t^jgj.  |.],g  town  wasstrongenough  to  hold  out  if  they  used 
«M^  con-  despatch,  but  was  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  sustun 
a  long  siege.  Scipio  was  then  at  Larissa,  and  Pompey 
had  not  yet  entered  Tbessaly.  Cosar,  afler  fortiiTing 
his  camp  and  preparing  every  thing  forasudden  attack, 
called  his  soldiers  together,  and  represented  to  them, 
"of  what  consequence  it  was  to  make  themaelves  mafl-> 
ters  of  an  opulent  city,  aboundingin all  sortsof  commo- 
dities, and  by  the  terror  of  whose  punishment  other 
states  would  be  awed  into  submission :  and  this  must  be 
done  before  any  succours  could  arrive."  His  soldinv 
faavingshowed  an  uncommon  ardour,  he  led  themon  to 
the  assault  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  master  <rf' 
it  before  sunset.  After  giving  it  up  to  be  plundered  by 
his  soldiers,  he  marched  on  to  Metivpolrs,  where  hear" 
rived  before  the  inhabitants  were  apprized  oftfaedisasto' 
of  their  neighbours.  The  Metropolitans  proposed  at 
first  to  stand  upon  their  defence,  but,  being  made  ac- 
quuntfid  with  the  fate  of  Gomphi,  they  opened  their 
gates,  and  Csesar  suffered  no  harm  to  be  done  them. 
The  other  states  of  Thessaly,  observing  the  different 
fates  of  these  two  cities,  readily  submitted ;  except  La* 
rissa,  which  was  awed  by  Scipio's  legions.  Caesar  now 
resolved  toencamp,andwaitfor Pompey.  Fortbispur- 
pose  he  pitched  upon  a  convenient  spot  near  a  town 
called  Fharsalus :  and  the  adjacebt  country  being  good, 
and  covered  with  com,  which  was  now  almost  rip^"  he 

■  Thia  dreunutmce  detenninn  Ofilj  the  lime  orihe  Juliao  year  whatCnu  at 
dawiiiTiTbe»B]T,uidtbmtofthebMllcofPharwlu,irhichwHaboutBmona(fter; 
fnd  u  vc  know  theday  of  Ihe  Romwi  ycmi  when  thit  sud  bMile  WM  foug^  it  ■eire* 
Co  delCTDiine  the  relmdoa  of  the  RomBD  with  iheJuUiui  year.  In  «  diuoune  ofH. 
d*  U  Nuiie,  printed  in  the  26ib<oluineof  the  ]UJnH>iKadeLitt£ntnR,*FtbeEaril 
AndemjofPirisjWefindthefallnwingnote:  "M.l'Abb^  Beller  *  depute  ammiu- 
niquf ,  it  I'muteur  de  ce  mfanoirc,  reitrait  BUivmtd'uDe  Irttre  toile  i  it.  Pdleria 
ur  M .  de  CUiroBibilult,  consul  de  France  iSalonique,  en  datedu  tJaDrisT.lySCi 
Suiianl  let  infonnatiani  que  j'ai  denund^s  enTbeHuIic,et  auinnl  cc  qae  tn'moo 
npporU  id  les  gens  de  ce  pap-la,  la  moinon  »'y  fait  dmu  le  moia  de  Juai  (  et 
du  c6U  de  Lariwa  et  de  Trioda,  c'eaC  dea  les  iircmien  joun  de  Juin  ;  e(  du  o6tt 
4c  JamiliM  ct  deg  envinNU,  cc  n'isl  que  du  19  >u  lodu  tniiae  oioi*." 
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thought  it  a  proper  situation  for  the  theatre  of  war,  _^?H?' 
aod  for  determining  his  quarrel  with  his  rival.  706. 

Pompey  came  soon  into  Thessaly,  and,  joining  Sci-  °''^'*^' 
pio's  legions  with  his  own  in  onecamp,  he  first  thanked  ^^^ 
his  own  men  for  their  late  important  services,  and  then 
exhorted  Scipio's  troops  to  claim  their  share  of  the 
ho9tj  to  which  his  late  victory  had  entitled  them.  He 
divided  all  the  honours  of  command  with  Scipio,  or- 
dering a  prstorian  tent  to  he  prepared  for  him,  and 
the  trumpets  to  attend  him.  This  increase  of  strength, 
hy  the  union  of  two  powerful  armies,  raised  to  such  a 
height  the  presumption  of  his  followers,  and  their  as- 
surance of  victory,  that  now  all  delays  were  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  an  odious  hinderance  of  their 
return  into  Italy :  insomuch  that,  if  Pompey  on  any 
occasion  acted  with  slowness  and  circumspection,  they 
complained,  "that  he  industriously  protracted  the 
war,  which  could  easily  be  hrought  to  a  conclusion  in 
one  day,  in  the  view  of  gratifying  his  ambition  for 
command,  and  keeping  in  his  dependance  such  a  num> 
ber  of  consular  andprsetorian  senators."  They  began 
to  contend  with  one  another  about  the  dignities  and 
priesthoods  of  the  state,  and  disposed  of  the  consul- 
ship for  several  years.  They  even  sued  for  the  houses 
and  estates  of  those  who  followed  Caesar's  party:  and 
a  warm  debate  arose  in  council,  whether  L.  Hirrus, 
whom  Pompey  had  sent  ambassador  to  the  Parthians, 
should  be  allowed,  in  the  next  election  for  prstors,  to 
stand  a  candidate  for  that  office  in  his  absence.  His 
iriends  implored  Pompey  to  make  good  the  promise  he 
had  made  him  at  his  departure,  and  not  suffer  him  to  be 
deceived  by  depending  on  his  honour ;  while  such  as 
aspired  to  this  office  complained  publicly  that  a  promise 
should  be  made  to  anyone  candidate,  when  all  were  em- 
harked  in  the  same  cause,  and  shared  the  like  dangers. 
Great  was  the  competition,  and  not  without  personal 
abus€,betweenLentu1usSpinther,L.Domitiug,andSci- 
pio,  about  the  high-priesthood,  with  which  Ctesar  was 
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Yett  at  invested ;  the  first  plesdhig  his  age,  die  aecood  his 
'  7IM.  dignity  and  interest  in  the  dty,  the  iinrd  his  aliisDee 
^^•*t'  with  Pompey.  Attius  Rufiu  impeMhecl  Afnaini  be- 
iMAtoB.  fere  hii  genera},  dtargii^  him  with  beii^  the  cause 
""^^  oftheloMof  the  army  in  Spain.  L.  Donttiiu  moved 
in  council,  that,  after  Cssar's  destmctioB,  a  commis- 
sioQ  of  the  senators  in  Pompey's  camp  dioDid  be  Mn- 
powered  to  pronounce  jodgntent  upon  Uiose  who  had 
either  stayed  in  Italy,  or,  after  removing  to  countriec 
unda  Fompey's  command,  had  taken  no  share  in  the 
war ;  and  that  three  billets  should  be  giTcn  to  these 
judges— one  for  acquittal,  one  for  coodemnation,  and 
8  third  for  a  pecniuary  fine.  Thus  every  one's  thoughts 
were  eaiployed  on  the  honours  and  profit  he  was  to 
share,  or  the  vengeance  he  hoped  to  inflict  upon  his 
enemies :  but  no  one  considered  by  what  methoda 
the  victory  was  to  be  obtained,  looking  now  upon 
Cesar  as  a  certain  and  easy  conquest.  This  account 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  Pompeian  chiefs  is  not  only 
given  by  Ciesar,  but  by  all  the  other  historians ;  and 
well  might  Gcero  concetve  the  greatest  di^st  for  the 
company  he  was  engaged  with."    There  is  one  cir- 

*  Wc  ban  Ciim>«  wooDK  «f  lUngi  in  a  iMta  ts  H.  UkIb^  wiittiB  In  Ac  rw 
707 1  "  I  malTcd  to  tfrlfiff  aU  caoudaalioiii  ofpouDal  auu  to  the  dkttu  </ 
wybaaoaTi  iiidKMtdiDglrljaincdPampff  iii(toHn>    BallBoioaDaanlnd 


wybaaoaTi  indKMMiiiglrljaiMdPamMf  int 
in  fail  umj,  than  I  buiDBCmdtoUtieftDlotmj wi 


ly  <sntal  Ihnitt  I 
^thoni  Id  (he  ^tfiaBa,P«a^afttaamwm*itdatr^wjtmiMmllaSti 
pmat  of  numbcn"  [at  (he  Battle  of  Phanilia,  thej  wen  moce  thio  doable  of  thoM 
ofCant],  "nwhranjiaetMWTnawlafwirttlfitmift;  nl,ta*eB«nflu*t 
excqitii^  Fomper  himidf,  and  a  fe w  oihen  of  ilie  piliui|ial  kadin,  ibq  cwned  as 
tliewaiTiA«Mba«tdritofrapaelou»i.»Jtwwh«diaAptfac^hn«f  ngtitr 
bi  ihslr  coii*aMliin,  Ibu  I  SDold  nw  thiidL  enn  wpK  nv  inaaaa  withait  boENB. 
To  diia  I  miut^d,  thai  •omeofouTmondlgnlfled  men  were  deeply  ibTolved  In 
dAt)Nid,milioM,dM«*«aiM«Uiw  "^  " 

deapaiiJDg  of  aoocea,  ladTiHd(>hatui 

ponli  of  aceooimadMlon  ihoBUba  oflKOK  wvukt)  iH^w^a  tvmmm  iiMafmj 
uturljaretie  10  aD  meaamta  of  AatUnd,  tendeanwitdlpnerroadeMwtfaaat 

,1 -nlbatlk.    TUthMaMnbeBoemodunioliiiKaiBcUnedtofanow; 

womU  tu¥«  foBmd,  if ■  ONMln  anpenavH,  in  wUik  hi*  wapa  be- 


te anm  a  Benenl  I 
■nd,nobulx,woi 
band  btavely,  am 


gnpofTet 

nuutul bsioni.    TheconKqueDCew»,'tIut  beniffbid  amoot  thai 
and,  ahaadanbu  hie  cmp  to  CieMT,  he  wh  obllgad  U  um  wncj  ni 


linftleaUcDdant."  AdF«in.7-3.  Helm, 8. 1.  It ii ccnaia, thciefDn^ 
that  ramfBj  wia  dm  Unn,  a  Dr.  MddlaloD  pnla  ft,  by  a  mm  of  •hNna,  and 
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cumstanee  suggested  to  us  by  Cicero  which  had  the   VeM«r 
greatest  influence  in detenninii^Poinpey'BCondact  at      7w. 
this  time, his  superatitious  regard  to  wnaia.  and  tbead-  ^*^  *^' 
monitions  of  diriners;  to  which  his  natvre  was  strongly  4*ij^<)°°- 
addicted.    The  Haru^ices  were  ail  on  his  side,  and 
flattered  him  with  every  thing  that  was  proiperona ; 
and,  besides  thoae  in  his  own  camp,  the  w^le  iratemity 
of  them  at  Rome  were  sending  him  perpetual  aceonnta 
of  the  fortunate  and  auspicious  significations  which 
they  had  observed  in  the  entrails  of  their  victims.^ 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  sight  of  each  other ;  CM.de 
and  Caesar,  having  provided  for  the  subsistence  of  his  com.  l  s. 
troops,  and  given  them  some  days'  rest,  thought  it 
time  to  make  a  trial  how  Fompey  stood  a&cted  to  a 
general  engagement.  Accordingly,  he  drew  out  all 
his  forces  in  <M'der  of  battle,  but  first  near  his  camp, 
and  at  a  good  distance  from  Fampey*8;  and  each  day 
be  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  him  ;  tns{Hring  his  men 
by  this  conduct  with  fresh  courage,  and  a  contempt  of 
an  army  that  dared  not  to  leave  the  heights  where 
they  were  oicamped.  His  cavalry  being  much  inferior 
in  number  to  those  of  the  enemy,  he  followed  a  me- 
thod  he  had  f(»inerly  put  in  practice  with  success  to 
strengthen  them.  He  singled  out  the  stoutest  and 
nimblest  of  his  foot  soldiers,  and  accustomed  them  to 
fight  within  the  ranks  of  the  horse ;  who  were  thereby 
so  much  emboldened,  that,  though  but  1000  in  num- 
ber, they  would  upon  occasion  sustain  the  charge  of 
Fompey's  7000 ;  and  in  one  skirmish  they  hid  actually 
the  advantage,  and  killed  .Mgas,  one  of  the  AUobro- 
gian  brothers. 

Fompey,  who  was  come  to  Fharsalia  with  a  firm  re- 
solution to  give  battle,  drew  up  his  army  at  the  foot  of 


il  beUum  Inliael,  quail  dipiMiou*  partiain  in  dia  i|iiii  iimJi  pnapanm  Son) 
uiu  impctu  nin,  boncm  Mcunu  eat-*^  Vea  FaL  L  2.  c;  93.2.  KnuM,p.27S. 


'"'UnodTiU  bcfli^DliiiiiBuitttal — qaenoUiiii  Gnecbm  Bona  napgnn 
' — ipicum  mlM>  luot?  qoe  dicta  Pompdo? — eutai     '"      '"    '  — 

UBOTdiMuK"    DaI)iT.!l.94.    RadL  p.  1»7. 
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T(u  of  the  mountun,  upon  which  his  camp  stood ;  pregomiog, 
*  ^  '  that  such  was  C8e«ar*s  eagerness  and  temerity,  that  he 
^^■*7-  fvould  venture  to  fight  him  in  that  disadvantageous 
«Mth  no.  situation.  This  Caesar  would  in  no  manner  consent 
'"'^f-  to ;  and,  despairing  to  draw  his  adversary  to  battle  on 
equal  terms,  he  determined  to  move  his  camp,  and  to 
be  always  upon  the  march ;  in  hopes,  that  by  frequently 
shifting  his  ground,  he  might  the  better  be  supplied 
with  provisions,  harass  his  enemy  lees  used  to  fatigue, 
and  find  an  opportunity  of  forcing  them  to  a  general 
action.  But  just  as  the  order  for  mardiing  was  given, 
Ctesar  perceived  that  Fompey  had  quitted  his  intrencb- 
ments,  and  advanced  farther  than  usual  with  hu  army 
in  array,  on  a  spot  where  he  could  engage  diem  with- 
out disadvantage  :  and,  turning  to  his  soldiers,  "  Let 
us  no  longer  (said  he)  think  of  marching  ;  now  is  the 
time  for  fighting,  so  long  wished  for;  let  us,  there- 
fore, arm  ourselves  with  courage,  and  not  miss  so 
Javourable  an  opportunity."  Upon  this,  he  imme- 
diately drew  out  his  forces.  Pompey*s  real  design  was 
to  draw  on  a  battle :  he  had  taken  his  resolution,  and, 
in  a  council  of  war,  held  two  days  before,  he  had  de- 
clared, "  that  Cesar's  army  would  be  defeated  before 
the  infantry  came  to  engage."  And  when  some  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  at  this  speech :  "  I  know  (said 
he)  that  what  I  promise  appears  almost  incredible ;  but 
hear  the  reasons  on  which  I  ground  myconfidence,  that 
yOQ  may  advance  to  battle  with  the  greater  assurance. 
I  have  engaged  the  cavalry  to  promise,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  armies  draw  near,  they  shall  fall  upon  Cesar's  right 
wingj  and,  taking  it  in  flank  and  rear,  force  it  to  recoil 
in  confusion  upon  the  main  body,  and  thus  throw  the 
whole  armyinto  disorder  before  me  have  lanchedadart. 
In  this  manner  we  shall  obtain  a  complete  victory  with- 
out exposing  the  legions  to  any  peril ;  nor  can  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  the  design,  since  we  are  so  much  supe- 
rior to  them  in  cavalry."  He  warned  them  at  the  same 
time  "tobe  in  readiness  for  battle;  and  that  since  per-^ 
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misuoD  to  fight  the  enemy,  which  they  had  so  often  de-    r«>  at 
nifuided,  was  now  granted  them,  to  answer  by  their  va-  ^  7^^  ' 
lour  the  expectation  everyone  had  conceived  of  them."  *-*^*^ 
Labieniis  highlyapplauded  this  scheme;  and,expre8Bing«UihooD- 
the  greatest  contempt  for  Csesar's  army,  which  he  as-  *"'^P" 
sured  them  was  almost  entirely  made  up  of  new  levies, 
raised  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  especially  in  the  colonies 
beyond  the  Po,  he  tooik.  an  oath,  which  he  proffei-ed  te 
all  those  that  were  present,  never  to  return  again  to  their 
camp,  unless  victorious,     Aher  these  solemn  engage* 
ments,  they  separated,  full  of  joy  and  expectation,  as- 
suring themselves  of  victory ;  and  relying  entirely  on 
the  ability  of  their  general,  who,  in  an  afiair  of  that 
importance,  would  promise  nothing,  they  were  con- 
fident, without  a  certainty  of  success. 

The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Pompey  placed  in  hisleft  wing,  where  he  designed 
to  command  in  person,  the  two  legions  taken  front 
Cssar  in  the  beginning  of  the  quarrelbyadecree  of  the 
senate.  Scipio  was  in  the  centre,  with  the  legions  he 
had  brought  out  of  Syria ;  and  the  Cilician  legion,  joined 
to  the  Spanish  cohorts  brought  overby  Afranius,  formed 
therightwing.  These  Pompey  esteemed  hisbesttroops. 
The  rest  of  his  forces  he  distributed  between  the  wings 
and  the  main  body.  He  had  in  all  45,000  men,  besides 
two  cohorts  of  volunteers  who  had  served  under  him  in 
his  former  wars ;  and  who,  out  of  afiection  to  their  old 
general,  though  their  legal  time  was  expired,  docked  to 
hisstandardon  this  occasion,  and  were  dispersed  by  him 
in  different  quarters  of  his  army.  His  other  seven  co- 
horts were  left  toguard  the  camp  and  theadjoining  forts. 
The  Enipeus  covered  bis  right  wing ;  and,  on  that 
account,  he  placed  all  the  horse  with  the  archers  and 
slingers  in  the  lefl.  Caesar,  observing  his  ancient 
custom,  placed  the  tenth  legion  in  the  right,  and  the 
ninth  in  the  lefl  wing ;  and,  as  this  last  was  considerably 
weakenedbythe several  actions atDyrrachium,he joined 
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Yaw  of  the  eighth  to  it  in  Buch  a  muiDer,  that  they  formed  as  it 
fH.  were  but  one  legioajandhadorderamutuallytoBuccoiir 
*-'^*1-  each  other.  His  whole  army  amounted  to  fourscore 
4ft^(>»-  cohorts,  making  in  all  ^,000  men  ;besidei  two  cohorts 
1^  to  gnvd  the  camp.  Domitius  Calrinus  was  in  the 
centre,  M.  Antony  in  the  left  wing,  and  P.  Sylla  in  the 
T%fat.  CtesarhimBelftook  his  post  oppotitetoFompey, 
St  the  head  of  the  tenth  l^on ;  and,  as  he  had  observed 
that  the  disposition  of  the  eikemy  was  contrived  to  out- 
fluik  his  right  wing,  to  obviate  that  inoonveniency,  he 
made  a  draught  of  six  cohorts  frmn  his  rear  line,  formed 
them  into  a  separate  body,  and  opposed  them  to  Fom- 
pey's  horse,  instructing  them  in  the  part  they  were  to 
act,  and  admonisliing  them,  that  the  success  of  that  day 
would  depend  chiefly  on  their  courage.  At  the  same 
time  be  chai|;ed  the  whole  army,  and  particularly  the 
third  line,  not  to  advance  to  battle  without  orders,  which 
when  he  saw  it  proper  he  would  give  by  making  the 
usual  signal.  Inhishanmguetotbembeforethebattie, 
after  remindmg  them  of  the  many  favoiu^  received  at 
his  hands,  he  chiefly  insisted  '*  on  the  injustice  and  ob- 
stinacyofhisenemies,  who  had  forced  him  toenter  upon 
this  war,  and  to  prosecute  it  against  his  will.  They 
themselves,  he  told  them,  had  been  witnesses  of  his 
earnest  endearours  afl«r  peace,  and  that  he  had  left  no- 
thing unattempted  to  avoid  wasting  the  blood  of  his 
soldiers,  and  to  spare  the  commonwealth  the  loss  of  her 
armies."  After  his  speech,  observing  the  ardour  of  his 
soldiers  for  the  fight,  he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound 
the  charge.  Among  the  soldiers  in  Cesar's  amy  was 
one  Crastinus,  a  man  of  distinguished  courage,  who,  the 
year  before,  had  been  first  centtmon  of  the  tenth  legion. 
This  brave  officer,  as  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  called 
out  to  those  next  him,  **  Follow  me,  you  that  were  for- 
merlyundermycommand,  and  acquit  yourselves  of  the 
doty  you  owe  to  your  general.  This  one  battle  will  re- 
store him  to  his  prt^r  lUgnity,  and  us  ta  the  ^oy- 
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ment  of  oar  freedom."    At  the  same  Uue,  turning  to   Vwaf 
Cssar,  *'  General  (aays  he),  this  dsy  jou  ahidl  be  sa-     7M, 
Usfied  with  my  behaviour ;  Mid,  whether  I  live  or  die,   ^^■*f- 
I  will  deserve  yom'  commendations."     So  Myiog,  he  4Mdi  ran. 
marched  up  to  the  enemy,  and  be^ao  the  attack  with  f"^**^ 
120  select  men  who  followed  him. 

Between  the  two  armies  there  was  space  enough  for 
them  to  move  forwards  upon  one  another,  uid  form  a 
shock,  as  is  ususl :  bat  Fompey  had  given  his  troops 
orders  to  keep  their  ground,  that  Cms  t'b  troops  might 
have  all  the  way  to  make.  In  ^is,  he  is  said  to  hav« 
been  directed  by  the  advice  ofTriarius,  thatthe  enemy's 
ranks  might  be  disordered,  and  the  soldiers  put  out  of 
breath,  by  having  so  &*  to  run.  It  was  also  bought, 
that  the  enemy's  javelins  would  have  less  eSetA  upon 
his  troops  at  rest,  than  if  they  sprung  forward  to  meet 
them.  **  But  herein  (says  Csssr)  he  seems  to  have 
acted  contrary  to  reason ;  because  there  is  a  certain 
alacrity  and  ardour  of  mind  naturally  planted  in  every 
man,  which  is  inflamed  by  the  desire  of  fighting,  and 
which  an  ahle  general,  far  from  rc^wesBing,  wUl,  by  all 
the  methods  he  can  devise,  foment  and  cherish :  nor  was 
it  a  vain  institution  of  oar  ancestors,  that  the  trumpets 
should  sound  on  every  side ;  and  that  the  whole  army 
should  raise  a  shoot,  in  innder  to  animate  the  courage  of 
their  own  men,  and  strike  a  terror  into  the  enemy.'* 
However,  Cesar's  soldiers  entirely  defeated  Ponpey's 
hopesbytheir  good discipliae  and  experience:  for.per- 
ceiving  the  enemy  did  not  stir,  they  halted  of  their  own 
acoord,  in  the  midst  of  their  career ;  and,  having  taken 
a  moment's  breath,  pot  themselves  a  aecond  timein  mo- 
tion, inarched  up  in  good  order,  flung  their  javelins,  and 
then,  as  Ctes&r  had  ordered,  betook  themsdves  to  their 
swords.  Nor  did  Fompey*s  men  act  with  less  presence 
of  mind ;  for  tfaey  bravely  sustained  their  attack ;  and* 
having  lanched  their  Javelins,  immediatriy  had  also  re- 
ooarse  to  their  swords.  At  this  instaDt,  Ponpey's  horse. 
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YenoF    suppoitedby tbeiTcfaeraaDdalingen, aUackedCtessr's; 
7oe.     «)di  haviBg  compelled  them  to  give  ground,  begiui  to 
^*^*^'  extendthemBelTesiDordertoflanktheinftyitry.Wliere- 
4iHih  Mw  upon  Cteaar  gave  the  signd  to  the  six  cohorts,  who  fell 
'^      on  Pompey'a  cavalry  with  such  fury,  that  theynot  only 
drove  them  from  the  field  ofbattle,  bat  even  forced  them 
Fionu,  L  4.  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  It  is  reported  bysome 
'^  liistoriaDs,  that  Ctesar  ordered  his  soldiers  to  aim  at  the 

Aces  of  the  enemy;  and  that  this  contrivance  served 
much  to  disorder  the  nice  and  effeminate  knights,  who 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  disfigured.  He 
hitntelf,  however,  has  not  mentioned  this  strat^em. 
The  archers  and  slingers,  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
the  horse,  were  soon  cut  to  pieces.  The  same  cohorts, 
having  thus  driven  the  cavalry  entirely  out  of  the  field, 
turned  upon  the  enemy's  ]e(i  wing,  and  b^an  to  chai^ 
it  in  the  rear.  Cesar  at  the  same  time  brought  up  his 
third  line,  which  had  not  been  eng^ed.  The  left  win^ 
of  the  enemy,  thus  attacked  in  front  by  fresh  troops,  and 
in  the  sear  by  the  victorious  cohorts,  made  but  a  faint 
resiAance,  and  fied  to  their  camp.  Pompey,  upon  see- . 
ingthat  part  of  his  army,  onwhicb  he  chiefly  depended, 
put  into  disorder,  despairing  of  being  able  to  restore  the 
battle,  had  retired  from  the  field  to  wait  the  event  in  his 
tent.  Cssar,  though  the  battle  lasted  till  Doon,  and  the 
weather  was  excessively  hot,  yet,  encouraging  his  sol- 
diers, led  them  on,  notwithstanding  their  fittigue,  to  at- 
tack the  intrenchments  of  the  vanquished.  The  camp 
was  bravely  defended  by  the  cohorts  left  for  its  guard, 
and  particularly  by  a  body  of  Thracians  and  other  bar- 
barians. The  soldiers  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  were 
in  too  great  a  consternation  to  think  of  any  thing  but  of 
mdung  their  esc^.  These  fresh  troops  were  over- 
powered however,  driven  from  the  ramput,  and  forced 
to  fly  to  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
-  Pompey,  perceiving  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  his  in- 
trenchmentawere  forced,  qoitting  his  military  dress  ftn* 
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a  hdbit  raore  BuitaUe  to  hia  ill  fortane,  momited  his  ^!F°l, 
horse,  and,  withdrawmgbyttieDeaimangatetrocleAill      706. 
^edtoLarissa.  Hewouldnotcnterthetown,though  _fl^li!l 
iovited  by  the  citizens,  that  he  might  not  expose  them  «^  «"*■ 
to  the  resentment  of  Cnsar :  but,  hsTingcalledforwhat  p^^  ^ 
he  wanted,  fae  advised  them  to  submit  to  the  conqueror. 
Thence,  continuing  his  Sight  day  and  night,  without 
intermi88ion,hearrivedon  the  sea-side  with  thirtyhorae, 
and  went  on  board  a  ship  of  burden  ;  after  complaining 
"  that  he  had  been  so  &r  deceived  in  his  opinion  of  his 
followers,  as  to  see  those  very  men,  from  whom  he 
expected  victory,  the  first  to  fly,  and  betray  him  to 
his  enemies."     His  camp  showed  how  little  he  and 
his  followers  dreamed  of  the  issue  of  that  day.    The 
tents  of  the  grandees  were  adorned  with  branches  of 
myrtle,  and  shaded  with  ivy ;  the  tables  were  found 
covered,  the  side-boards  loaded  with  plate ;  and.  in  a 
word,  every  thing  gave  prooft  of  the  highest  luxury, 
and  the  greatest  assurance  of  victory. 

Caesar,  not  thinking  his  victory  yet  complete,  ear- 
nestly entreated  his  soldiers  to  form  a  line  of  circum- 
vollation  round  the  mountain,  whither  apart  of  the  con- 
quered army  had  retired.  But  the  Fompeians  quickly 
abandoned  a  post  which  for  want  <^  water  was  not' 
tenable,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  the  city  of  Larissa : 
whereupon  Cnsar,  dividing  his  army,  left  one  part  to 
guard  Pompe/s  camp,  sent  back  another  to  his  own, 
and,  with  four  legions,  taking  a  nearer  road  than  that  by 
which  the  enemy  passed,  be  found  means  to  intercept 
tbemiandaft^rsixmiles'marchdrewup  in  order  ofbattle. 
However,  the  vanquished  troops  once  more  found  pro- 
tection from  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a 
rivulet.  Though  Cssar's  men  were  greatly  fatigued  by 
fighting  the  whole  day,  yet  before  night  they  flung  up 
some  works  which  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  having  any  communication  with  the  rivulet :  who, 
by  this  step,  being  cut  ofi'from  all  hopes  of  relief,  or  of 
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TMTof   raakitig  good  th«ir  retnttt,  aent  deputies  to  treat  of  ft 
71^     surreodry.    AffiurB«ootinued  in  this  dtuatioD  all  that 
^^*f-   night,  and  some  senators  todt  the  occasion  to  make  their 
4Mth  ooD.  escape.  At  break  of  day  they  came  down  into  the  i^n, 
"  uiddeliTeireduptheiranns;  humbly  imploring  C«esar*8 

goodness,  and  sniog  for  mercy.  He  not  only  granted 
them  readily  their  lives,  bat  spoke  to  them  with  the 
greatest  humanity,  and  gave  strict  orders  l^ut  nothing 
should  be  taken  from  them.  He  then  sent  for  the  le- 
gions that  had  passed  the  night  in  the  camp,  to  relieve 
those  he  had  employed  in  the  pursuit :  and,  being  de- 
termined to  follow  Pompey,  he  b^an  his  maich,  and 
arrived  the  same  day  at  Larisa.  Thus  Oesar,  by  his 
admirable  skill,  and  the  inde&tigable  industry  ofhissoi- 
^era,obtained  die  most  complete  and  important  victory. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  lost  but  200  men,' 
viththirtycoiturions.  TothebodyofCrastinus,  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  b^nnitigof  the  engagement,  he 
ordered  particular  honours  to  be  pud.  On  Pompey's 
side  there  fell  15,000 ;  of  whom  the  greatest  number 
were  servants,  and  those  who  guarded  the  tents :  cmly 
6,0O03old)er8werekilled,ten  senators  and  fortyknightSi 
Pinuln  Upwards  of  24,000  were  made  prisoners;  for  the  co- 
horts that  garriscmed  the  forts  snrrendeced  to  Sylls: 
1 80  colours  and  nine  eagles  nen  taken.  L.  Donutiua 
Ahem^arbus,  that  mortal  enemy  to  Cssar,  was  over-' 
taken  in  his  flight,  and  put  to  death."  Dio  relates,  that 
Cfesar  caused  all  those  to  be  slain,  who,  having  been 
once  pardoned,  had  a  second  time  cairied  arms  against 
him.  But  this  circnmstance  may  well  be  doubted,  since 
all  the  historians  are  unanimous  in  extolling  his  cle- 
mency both  in  the  battle  and  after  it.'    As  soon  as  he 

f  Plaurdi  and  AppiM  ny  1,904.  i 

1  Cicero  (Philip.2.  c  29.  Welike,  p.  35a)  acaan  Aataoj  of  having  kilW 
Dnmitiaa,  *nd  aome  othtn  whom  Cnw  probablf  would  luiTe  ^undi  "-Tuam 


occiJerai:  muItJM,  qaidepralioeffugeran^qiioa  Cosar,  ut  noiiDuIloa,  fortUHUr- 
vaueUCRiddiMiiDapenecutau  tmcj^uw."    He  GDUulMDdcd,  prabably,  ikefcnM 


««fUI  the j_ 

' "  mod  DotMidain  Ml :  ut  jiibnuin  C.  Cam  inJinatam  vidit 
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um  his  eb^mies  defeated,  he  cried  to  his  soldiers  to    Vnr  m 
apBTC  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizeni.  Upon  viewing     705. 
the  field  of  battle,  he  said  with  a  sigh :  "They  have  °*^-*^- 
forced  me  to  this  sad  necessity.    Cassar  must  have  *"*  ««- 
sought  the  assistance  of  his  soldiers,  or  mast  have  pe-  g^^,  j^ 
rished."  Hegenerouslypardonedallthosehehadmade??- 
prisoners:  and  Pliny  and  Seneca  have  observed  that,  e.  26.' 
havingfound  in  Pompey'stentagreatmany  letters  from  i,^  2.  st 
several  great  men,  in  nhich,  undoubtedly,  they  bad  ex- 
pressed In  the  ivannest  manner  their  zeal  for  his  party, 
he  instantly  gave  orders  to  bum  them.    "Although 
(saysthelastofthesewriter8)hewas  perfectly  moderate 
in  his  anger,  yet  he  rather  chose  to  put  it  out  of  hi» 
powertoresent  such  injuries,  and  thought  that  the  most 
c^liging  manner  of  pardoning  was  to  be  ignorant  ofthe 
nature  of  the  offence.**   Dio  himself  tells  us,  that  he 
pardoned  all  the  kings  and  states  who  had  assisted  Pom- 
pey,  and  demanded  nothing  more  of  them  than  a  sum 
of  money ;  and  considering,  adds  the  historian,  that  he 
himself  was  little  known  to  them,  and  that  they  were 
under  many  and  great  obligations  to  Pompey,  he  had 
more  regard  for  those  who  had  appeared  in  arms,  than 
Ibr  the  others  who  had  deserted  their  benefactor.  To 
the  Athenians,  who  sent  deputies  to  him  to  solicit  their 
pardon,  he  granted  it,  with  this  reproach :  "  How  long, 
having  merited  death  by  your  degeneracy,  will  you 
owe  your  safety  to  the  glory  of  your  ancestors?" 
'  This  famous  battle  was  fought  on  the  9tb  of  August,* 

•ritmiiicqiiepritM,BaqiMUHiqBliiaqafdqiiunlu>ait,  qum  (nt)  In  atniM*  par. 
tM***(DtmilittTl,etvabDeteoiHii*tiidliMatar]dinihwnL  PnlLlMllminntalMu 

rid  hujni  vcdoDUik  acgt  Brntain  nm  poHe*  tIi  nm  midi  piedmn  tabi !  Nfhll 
neMriamimUliu«,inagnifiMntin>,clailiuftiii)  qiMnd(>Dniilima,iiliiidBcoii- 
nmiiium,  d*an  paiulft  aeddmrlt"  VdL  Pm.  L  9.  c  62.  6.  Knine,  p.  377. 
•Tbe  Ml  of  AugnM  orttaeRtman  nMC,Keo)dkig  w  primMeUibcT.cDiRipaaded 
with  tbc  dxth  or Jbm  of  die  J  uliHi ;  but  the  bMlk,  I  dMuU  think,  ws  fba^  t  lata 
intbeycv.  CMVtBCUDpcd  lathe  |ilallu(ifPhunll>,irti«o  tha  eotnwualmiiatnat.  de 
ripa,  ■*  qiuB  napejam  matiin  eiat  i"  it  wH  tluK&nbi  tbeend  of  Ma;,  01  b^faiDii^  BdL  O*. 
of  JuM^ofthaJaliMijeaT.    Foniper  foUcnrad  him  a  few  dajiB  after,  "paudi  poM  Cmil  1.  9. 
dlAoa,"  bat  wai  In  bo  haale  to  glTe  him  battle.    Comt  had  dma  to  aieidn  hta 
tioou,  totea(iihi«I|dit.aBiiedaoldlN*to^taiiMngtha«avali7,aiidtonltethe 
■pfallaDdaoimgaafliltmni,  ^  aoidbigtneiii  daily  to  oflW  battle  to  the  (nemj, 
"ootiiMDtibiia  diabai."  Then  w<n  Mwal  ikinaWM  betweoi  pvttM  detached 
fttan  the  two  arnlaa.    Aptpiw  and  Ldcid  both  tdl  in,  that,  bdbte  the  battle^ 
PP2 
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Vnt  of   u  appears  by  an  inscription  produced  by  tbe  learned 

70ft.      Muratori ;  a  circumstance  unknown  in  Lucan's  time. 

^•^■*'''       The  news  <rfPompey's  defeat  was  broagfat  to  Dyrra- 

mA  am-  chium-byLabienu8,wboescaped  thitherwith  theGalHe 

lucrip.      '°^  German  horse.    Cato  had  been  left  governor  of 

*^- Mw-  the  town  withfifteen  cohorts,  and  with  him  were  Cicero^ 

the  learned  Varro,  and  some  other  senators,  llieyall, 

immediately,  in  the  greatest  con8temation,gGton  board 

the  ships  in  the  port  with  their  troops,  and  r^iaired  to 

the  island  ofCorcyra,whichwas  the  general  rendezvous 

Ca*.tU  '    of  Pompey*s  followers,    D.  Lelius  brought  there  his 

o^  l' a.  fleet  from  before  Brundusiam,  where  he  wasattempdng 

to  block  up  the  port:  C.  Cassius,  who  bad  just  burned. 

two  of  Caesar's  fleets,  one  of  thirty-five  sail  at  Messana, 

commanded  by  M.  Pomponiua,  and  another  at  VSio, 

under  the  orders  of  P.  Sulpitius,  consisting  of  flve 

galleys,  arrived  there  with  the  Syrian,  Phcenician,  and 

Ciliciau  squadrons  from  Sicily ;  and  thither  also  Octa- 

vius  brought  the  ships  under  his  command.    Young 

Pompey  and  Coponius  had  been  deserted  by  their  forces, 

piDutD      and  arrived  without  them.  Here  a  general  council  was 

CM.  etcie.  ^^Yd^  ^^j  ^g  ^^g  j^jjj  jjy  p]utareh.thatCato  offered  the 

command  of  his  cohorts  to  Cicero,  as  the  superior  in 

dignity ;  and  that  upon  his  refusal  and  declaration,  that 

he  would  join  no  longer  in  the  war,  young  Pompey  was 

so  enraged,  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and  would  have 

killed  him,  if  Cato  had  not  interposed.'  There  was  no 

Cbwi'i  Boo^  hid  bets  Mat  oat  to  gfttfaer  com  I  uil  in  fin^  Casn,  denMdiiaro 
dnv  PoDp^  to  an  engagement,  mi  pnpuing  to  maich  to  another  place;  and 
oDOof  hianuonsvaa,  the  battel  to  lopiajF  hii  ant;  viihixOTUosa.  SoduiwH 
cannot  alliiw  leat  than  a  month  between  Cieaai'a  anii^  IB  IIomIt  and  tbe  battle. 
Now,  tbeharreuiD  that  counuy.  ai  hu  been  lemaiked  abon,  doe*  DM  come  en 
bdbie  the  begbinli^  of  Jose  at  I^iiiia,  and  die  lAlh  or  SOdi  at  Jaauiiu.  Tba 
9ib  of  Auguu,  of  ilie  Roman  year,  nrait  thcreCoic  have  auRspoaded  widi  die  end, 
or  38di  of  Juoeof  the  Julian  ycari  and  draa  die  battle  waa  given  a  find^MW 
the  harmlj  which  agieca  widi  Flutardi,  who  lella  oi  dial,  it  was  iingbl  in  tbe 
giaatatt  heu  of  lUDimer;  and  with  Suctooiu^  who  aaja,  ^t  GaatB  beai^td  Pooi- 
p«f  foul  months  u  DTnschiani,  which  lie  did  not  begm  to  do  till  the  end  of 
winter,  when  Antony  bnmriit  him  ihe  remwDder  of  bi*  amy. 

■itappcui,  that  Cicero  Wat  this  time  grtatnwon  to  comply  of  hii  pM^. 
"1  c«iinat(uy>  be  to  Atucug),  without  t)iedeepe«t*otTOW,infaRn  jira  whatbitUTt 
what  bcaiTi  "hat  eitnofdiaarf  moliTci  hare  forced  me  to  yield  tathn  to  a  loddai 
ImpuluorpMuoDlhaalheoouniBlofiiiynuoai  th«iieiiMdTaianBadi,tbM>Iwr 
hare  indocw)  ma  c*  act  ai  you  tee."    Ad  Ati- 10. 0.    la  a  lettei  to  Tetcntla,  fa« 
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achemeagreed  upon,  and  all  dispersed  themselTes  sere-    Veu  or 
nlly,  as  their  hopes  and  inchnations  led  them.  Cicero      70s. 
•wentstraiyhttoBrundusigm.comiiiittinghiniseiftothe  ^^■*^- 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Many  retired  into  Achaia,  to  "j^**" 
wait  there  the  farther  issue  of  things,  and  take  such 
methods  as  fortune  oflbred.    M.  Marcellus  went  to 
Mitylene :  Cscilius  Bassus,  a  Roman  knight,  who  acted 
a  considerable  part  after  Ciesar's  death,  and  libo,  hid 
themselves  in  Tyre.  Scipio,  Labienus,  and  many  others 
who  had  acted  moi-e  violeittiy  agwnst  Oesar,  resolved  at 
all  eveati  to  renew  the  war,  and  sailed  for  Africa,  to  join 
Varus  and  king  Juba.  Octarius  sailed  with  the  Libur- 
ntan  fleet  to  Illyricum,  where  he  made  war,  as  shall  be 
related  hereafW",  with  various  fortune.  Young  Fompey 
and  Cato  followed  the  unfortunate  general.  C.  Cassius 
auled  to  Ciliciay  where  he  waited  Ciesar's  arrival  in  abay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cydnus,  and  there  delivered 
up  his  fleet."  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  M.  Brutus,  seeing 


expttuumy  ufeuTlnlliiltalybeDCvetlDUTTuplcdt  but  mr  mind  WH  ■omudi 
(UicaniTKMed  by  IhoKBtiociQiu  injuries  I  hid  ncaved,  thftllfureuken  ■  itep,  I 
ttmi,  vliicb  mar  be  w""^*^  wilh  gnat  difflcnMo." 


annpUlDt.  Ep.FaDi.  14.  13.  Hdm.  7.  SS.  ''Mwj  At  jajjva 

feurtnllnltilylx ' *"- '-'  —  "- 

(ho 

m«Tb. 

Philip.  2.  II.  itlUas,  thmtheU7tberelDW«ll^o^Ca■lI,with■IeKlla• 
doD  lo  dnlniy  Um ;  which  be  would  haTccfictcd,  If  Cnu  had  Dnhndcd  on  the 
oppoaite  Bbon,  whae  he  WM  nol  upeeted,  and  had  not  detenDincd  to  land-  Thk, 
bawerer,  iti>  thought,  ti  a  weakapol<^fiiTCaidu>;  and  (he  Teal  BHKlTaof  hla 
croduct  at  Oil*  time  ue  expluned  (ouainaleUerafCiocn>la  hiiii,wHtteD  in  tha 
Tear  70ft  Kp.  Fim.  IS.  IB-  Melm.  7-  38.  "Itwai  die  hope  that  Mace  would 
Denacored  to  oar  coonliv,  and  the  ahbonence  of  •pOlbv  the  Mood  or  our  fellow. 
dtiietu,  that  equiillj  induced  both  joa  and  myKU  to  ^dloe  an  obatinate  perae> 
nnnceinttiecfTilwar.  But,  though  tbaeMncbnenuweTecaDimoa  to  u*both,yet, 
aalamcoDiideTedaabaTtaigbeeD  tbeflnltaina^Kjauwiththem,itu  more  my 
pan,  peihipa,  to rendccyou lalitficd  with  having  adapted  them,  than  it  ii youn  to 
perform  die nune  friend^ ofSee towarda  me.  But,  toaay  tbettBthfaud  Itii  ■  dr. 
ctimatuice  npon  which  I  AwueDlly  reflect),  we  mutuaUy  convinced  each  other,  Id 
die  free  cOCTRutiinu  we  held  upon  this  labject,  that  a  tingle  battle,  if  it  ihould  not 
vholly  detenuloe  out  came,  ou^t  to  be  the  llmiti  howerer  ofour  partieulaioppoal- 
tlon.  And  tbeie  Kntimeota  haTCDerec  lerioiuly  been  eondenmed  fay  any,  but  by 
Aoae  alme  wlio  think  It  more  eligible  that  oar  conatitaliim  aboold  be  totally  d»- 
atraycd  than  in  any  degree  hnpaired.  But  my  ojrinioD  waa  bz  otherwlae :  fin  I  had 
■■OTiewi(i>gtatilybyTlae[tiDctli]ii,aEdbadmuch  to  hope  from  lla  ronaiiu.  Aa 
to  the  owiequeneetwhiclihaTt  nnce  eniDcd,ihey  lay  bi  beyond  die  reach  of  ha> 
mao  diMernment:  and  the  wonder  la,  not  ■>  much  how  tbey  eacaped  our  peiw. 
tratioD,aabawlt«aa)MMaitie  tber  riMQldhaiehqipcoed.  ImDMcoof^inyowii 
ophuoD  alwaya  waa,  diat  the  battleafPbaiMiBa  would  be  dectalTet  andIimi^[iMd 
that  the  Tictm  would  act  with  regard  to  theoDmrnoa  prcatnatiiioof  all,«Mtlw 
▼nqnidMd  to  dteir  own.  But  both  the  one  and  the  other,  I  waa  wdl  aware,  de- 
pended eo  the  evpeditlan  with  whiditbeconqiieran  would  panuetbajTiacicaa.  And, 
aad  ibey  puianed  ioaiedialely,  dtooe  wholMie  rince  «nried  the  war  loto  AfUea 
>aaU  bare  expafkood  (and  czpeiieiiccd  too,  if  1  do  Mt  flatterinyidf,  I^  my  in- 
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YoT  d-    Pompey's  camp  forced,  stole  out  of  one  t^  the  gstes* 
79«.     and  hid  himself  in  a  morau  covered  nith  reeds ;  irani 
^'^•*''  whence,  having  got  safe  in  the  night  to  Larina,  be 
4WA«ni.  wrote  immediately  to  Cesar,  who  not  only  foi^vc 
him,  but  treated  him  with  tJie  greatest  afiection. 
Even  before  the  battle  Caesar  had  given  particolar 
orders  not  to  kill  him  on  any  account ;  and  to  mafce 
him  prisoner,  in  case  he  was  willing  to  aurreodsr; 
but,  if  he  refused,  to  let  him  go. 
Cm.  da  Pompey  sailed  first  to  Anphipolis,  where  he  issued  a 

Com.  1. 3.  proclamation,  enjoining  all  the  youth  of  the  provioce, 
whether  Greeks  or  Romans,  to  join  him  in  arms:  this 
he  did,  either  with  a  design  to  keep  footing  in  Mace- 
donia, or  to  conceal  his  real  intention  (^retreating 
much  fiu-ther.  He  lay  one  night  at  anchor,  sending  to 
his  friends  in  the  town,  and  raising  aU  the  money  he 
pOBsiblycouldrbut.beinginformedofCsesar'sappFoach, 

tercratlon  •)  the  ««ine  demency  iri*  which  the  T«»t  of  our  p«ty  h»te  betn  tiemtud, 
wboisdrediDUiAnkuidAduiik.  BalthECritiailappoTUDit;  (thumMnnnn. 
]»nantini]ltnnsactioni,ud especial])- iaadvilmi]  nuunluppiljloiiti  tod,  ■ 
whole  jai  intoreiiiiig.  It  ralied  the  ^irili  of  name  of  out  party  to  hope  tbey  rai^ 
reoDvsr  the  rictoty;  tuid  rendoed  othen  »  desperate  ai  DM  to  dieid  the  lerene. 
Fortune,  however,  mutt  be  aniwerable  for  the  whole  tr^a  of  snl*  which  ihia  dcU/ 
haa  pioduc«d.  For  who  could  bivs  imaginal,  either  that  dM  AlexaDdiioe  wn 
could  have  been  dravn  out  la  bo  great  a  length,  or  that  the  pallrjr  I^amacsi  cotkU 
hate  itnick  luch  a  (enoi  thmu^ioul  Ana.  But,  though  we  both  acted  l^  iht 
aame  meuurea,  our  present  lituaiiaDi,  however,  are  euremelvdiflereat.  The  scheme 
which  you  thought  proper  to  execute  has  {(iven  you  admiaafon  Into  Caur't  coun. 
cili  I  and  opened  a  pioapect  to  you  of  hit  future  puipoaes  [thii  acheme  muat  be  the 
deaerlion  of  the  PotnpeiBn  par^,  and  the  aurrendry  of  the  fleet  to  Cmii]  ;  as  ad. 
vantage,  moil  oerlaiiily,  that  must  apareyou  all  the  uneaBneu  whkli  MieiiiU  a  aWc 
of  doubt  and  Busiwuw.  Whereas  for  my^f,  u  linugiDed  that  Gesar  would,  im. 
luedialely  aAci  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  have  letunied  iota  Italy,  I  baateuedthlther, 
in  order  to  encDuiage  and  improve  tliat  pacific  dispoiitiOD  which  he  had  diacovcRd, 
by  hi*  genero&iiy  to  >o  many  of  hli  ilEuilrioni  en«miei:  by  which  meuu,  I  hate 
ever  tince  been  aqianted  lioni  him  by  an  Immenie  distance.  Hoe,  in  tnith,  I 
^t,  the  aad  witocaa  of  thoie  eomplaiats  that  are  poured  fonh  in  Rome,  and  ihisuglk 
outall  Italy:  complainn which  both  you  andl,  acconUngCaoarraipectiiepowai, 
might  COD  tribute  tomewhat  to  remove,  if  Caaar  woepreamt  U>  tupportua.  I  em- 
treat  you,  then,  tacDmmuDinteIome,BgtecabIy  toyourwoiuedfrtendahip,allyou 
obaerve  and  think  coQceming  the  present  staW  of  a^ni  in  ■  word,  thai  yon 
would  inform  me  what  we  ate  to  eipecl,  and  how  you  would  adviae  me  to  act.  Be 
aisured  I  ihall  lay  at«at  atna  upon  your  MOtimeati  i  ai^  had  1  wisely  fbllowed 
thooe  you  gave  me  in  your  flrat  letter  from  Luceiia,  I  mlj^l,  wilbout  diSoiltj, 
have  slill  preaerved  mydignitiea." 

■  It  appcan,  by  ihiaflowoTapirila,  that  this  letta  waa  wiitm  aAec  (^coo  hid 
been  comfbrted  by  Cmat,  and  h>  tenofa  dJnicUcd  by  the  aanuanee  of  hi*  Msdoo, 
in  the  kindeat  cerma  i  and  whu  Gdlow*  ■&>«•  it  to  han  been  poiMd  brfgve 
-Coaar'tMura  into  Itdy. 
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be  departed,  and  sailed  fti^MityleDe,  where  he  had  left  ^StiK 
fau  m&  Cornelia.*  Here  he  was  detained  two  days  hj  706. 
the  badnen  of  the  weather,  and,  having  in<»«ased  hU  °'^*^' 
fleet  with  a  few  galleys,  be  aailedto  Cilida,^  and  thence  ^^  "^ 
to  Cyprus.  In  this  island  be  had  intelligeoce  that  the 
people  of  Antioch  and  the  Roman  citizens,  who  traded 
there,  bad,  withjointcoDHent,sei2edthecastle, and  sent 
dq)uties  to  such  of  his  followers  as  bad  taken  refuge  in 
the  neighbouring  .places,  not  to  approach  that  towui 
L.I^ntulus,  the  I^  consul,  P.LentuIus^intber,  and 
some  of  the  Other  principal  men  of  bis  party,  had  beea 
refused  admittance  into  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  had 
beenorderedtowitbdrawimmediately.  Hiese accounts 
made  bim  lay  aside  his  design  of  going  into  Syria ;  and 
seizing  themoneyin  the  public  bank,  and  borrowing  as 
much  more  as  be  could  of  his  friends ;  providing  great 
quantities  of  brass  for  military  uses,  and  raising  2000 
soldiers;  beset  sail  for  Felusium,  to  im^^re  the  assist- 
ance of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  This  prince,  yet  in 
his  minority,  was  there  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
anny,  making  war  against  bis  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  be 
had  expelled  the  throne,  to  wbich  by  ber  Other's  will 
she  had  an  equal  ri^t  with  him.  Pompey  sent  to  de- 
mand bis  protection,  aodasafe  retreat  in  Alexandria,  in 
consideration  of  the  friendship  that  bad  subsisted  be- 
tween  him  and  fais  father.  The  messengers,  after  dis- 
charging theircommission,began  to  converse  freelywitb 

'  Flmudi  in  Pomp-  ii  tct?  dtffliic  In  detcritung  tUt  itij't  dlnppatDtmcnt  >iid 
inotprmlbk  grief:  ibe  bHtolT  compbined  of  bn  iO  dMnf ,  vhich  aUkd  hm  to 
CnuMuSnt,  ■ntiftcnnudtoPampcj,  oolf  tacuuethsniioaf  tvoiUuitriouiCk 
B1IIU&  Tbeniiwwrilaldkiia,tb>ttfMahiicpUlM«pbmau»pnicMiietop^ 
bii  oumpHmaiti  In  MUjkne  to  Pcmpaj,  sod  uui  Pomper  could  not  nfiain  mm 
eompUmliw  lo  UiD  of  (he  dkptDMtfan*  Of  Praridoiee.  The  philowq^tadcdiM)!, 
thniu^poutaieaaDd)iDnMiiitj,to(ntetnponihBnibjeci:  batheniigbtbmui- 
■««nd,  Min  Plalaidi, "  IbU  the  diMorbed  Mate  of  Rome  TCqnind  now  u  abioluu 
maamniij,  m  b  dcccmuj  lemady  lo  the  public  dlioidcn."  And  be  might  ban 
■dded,  "biT'tut  proof  ni»y  we  be  laduwd  to  b«ll«T^  th»t,if  tht  TJctary  t»d  b«a 
joatt,  yon  wonld  Mm  nude  •  better  me  of  it  then  Cauj  ?" 

'  Plutuch  in  Pomp.  iMjt,  diet  it  wm  delUMnted  unaos  hla  ftillowctt,  eince  no 
|na*iiiee  of  the  aupiie  could  (fioid  tbera  piotcetioii,  to  vbaifbiei^  power  <t«a 
meet  eipedicDt  to  repair  I  tbuFompej  wu  atroogl)'  indlned  to  take  refagein 
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VcMuT  the  lung's  troops,  many  of  whom  had  setred  fonnerly 
70S.  under  Pompey,(UidhadbeealeftiDEgyptbyGabiirius; 
*^*^'  and  tfaeyezhorted  them  not  to  despise  their  old  geo^iHl 
**J^j^  in  his  adverse  fortune.  The  king's  ministers,  who,  dur- 
ing his  minority,  had  the  administration  in  their  hands, 
either  out  of  fear,  as  they  afterward  pretended,  that 
Pompey  should  debaucli  the  army,  and  thereby  make 
himself  master  of Alexaudriaand  all  Egypt,  or  despising 
bis  lowcondition,  gave  a  &T0urable  reception  to  the  de- 
puties in  public,  and  invited  Pompey  to  court;  but 
despatched,  at  the  same  time,  Achillas,  captain  of  the 
kiog'sguarda,  andSeptimius,  amiUtary  tribune,  with  se- 
cret orders  to  murder  him  before  hecame  into  the  king's 
FhiL  in  presence.*  They  put  off  from  the  shore  in  a  small  baric, 
a^Ll  with  a  few  guards,  and  made  towards  Pompey*s  sh^^. 
^*^  When  on  btwrd,  they  accosted  him  with  an  ur  of  fiank- 
ness,  ^nd  invited  him  into  the  boat.  Pompey,  after 
tiding  leave  of  Conielia,  ordered  two  centurions,  one  of 
his  freedmen  named  Philip,  and  s  slave,  to  enter  the 
boat  with  him :  and,  as  Achillas  gave  him  his  hand  to 
assist  him  in  coming  out  of  the  ship,  he  turned  to  his 
wife,  and  repeated  two  verses  of  Sophocles,  signifying, 
that  whoever  goes  to  the  court  of  a  king  becomes  a 
slave  from  that  moment.  During  the  passage  from  the 
ship  to  land,  nobody  spoke  to  him  a  single  word,  or 
showed  the  least  mark  of  friendship  or  respect ;  Pomr 
pey  broke  the  silence,  and  looking  Septimius  in  the 
iace,  '*  Methinks  (said  he),  I  remember  you  to  have 
formerly  served  me."  Septimius  gave  only  a  nod  with 
his  bead,  without  uttering  a  word,  or  denoting  the  least 
civility.  Whereupon  Pompey  took  out  a  speech  which 

'  Pluurdi  In  Foiiip.  tdU  HI,  Out  om  Tbeodotiu,  pieceptM  to  die  king,  udog 
dneonndldwldtJioUldropiniotttconeanli^tfit  receptianit  wu  M^>erto  ^ts 
Pompaj'iiocaaadvUiiglo  rccaiTe  him  wiih  bonoui,  othin  to  odcr  Bim  iwkjim- 
medUldj,  ha  Dkunuined,  "  tlw  both  propouk  wen  eqniUr  dmgNOOi:  dut  (onL 
mil  Pompe;  ma  making  luin  dmrmiNn,  and  dnwinaniMm  tbeiudtc*  (he  rocot- 
■neot  of  Cnw;  an4,  bynol  Rodringhim,l)KT'^*>™[theoiMwidi»ntoUJsb« 
AcotlMr.  Thx  tlterataed]eoDt7eipedieatleft«ailolMhimUod,u>itbaiUI[ 
Urn,  vhichvould  be  doing  Cnaraprad  aecrice,  and  ridding  tfaeoiadveaaf  all  ap. 
P'^KnnoDtonPainpayTa.KQnut;  '  bacauN (uld  bi;) dead  dngi  do  nM  UU.'" 
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be  had  jnvpared  in  Greek  for  the  Egyptian  king,  and   V<m  of 
b^an  to  read  it.     In  this  manner  they  came  near  ^j».^ 
the  land ;  and,  when  Fompey  rose  to  go  out,  Septi-  ^^*f- 
mius  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  and  was  immediately  *'**^  «^ 
seconded  by  Achillas.    Pompey,  wi»fcout  making  any  "'"'^ 
resistance,  or  saying  a  word,  covered  his  bead  with 
his  robe,  and  resigned  to  fate.    At  this  sad  sight, 
Cornelia  and  her  attendants  weighed  anchor  and 
made  off  to  sea.     His  murderers  cut  off  his  head, 
leaving  the  body  on  the  shore.     His  freedman  Philip 
stayed  by  it,  and,  while  he  was  gathering  up  some 
pieces  of  a  broken  boat  for  a  pile,  he  was  thus  accosted 
by  an  old  soldier,  who  bad  served  under  Fompey: 
"  Who  art  thou,  that  art  making  these  sad  prepara- 
tions for  the  funeral  of  Pompey  the  Great?"   Philip 
answered  him,  "  One  of  his  freedmen."     "  Thou 
shalt  not  (replied  he)  have  all  this  honour  to  thyself: 
let  me  partake  in  an  action  so  just  and  sacred.     It 
will  please  me,  amidst  the  miseries  of  my  exile,  to  . 
have  touched  the  body,  and  assisted  at  the  funeral, 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  soldier  Rome  ever  pro- 
duced." In  this  manner  were  the  last  rites  performed 
to  Pompey.*    His  ashes,  according  to  Plutarch,  were 
carefully  collected,  and  carried  to  Cornelia,  who  de- 
posited them  in  a  vault  in  his  Alban  villa.''    The 

■TbbbPIiitaKli'lrtory:  wbodoaixit  wH  luvhat  becmme  of  (he  two  cotu- 
riotu  and  the  aUve  Pomn  look  into  ihe  boat  wiih  him.  Luoui  rcUlt*  ihat  the 
body  KM  flung  orertwud  Into  the  m*,  and  dragged  oui  from  ibmet  in  the  night, 
and  burnt  by  one  Cordai,  who  had  been  Pompej'i  qattitw  in  Cyprua.  Aoidiua 
Tictor,  de  Vir.  Illunr.,  calli  him  Sorlus  Codrui. 

"  Now  'gao  the  ^tt'ilng  itan  to  £ide  awaf , 
BcAtt  the  ni*7  promiae  of  tbedsri 
Whin  the  pale  yontb  Ih'  unflniih'd  ritea  foiaook, 
And  to  the  corert  of  hit  can  betook. 
Ah  I  whj  ihulnaUj  wmild  thy  tmn  diadaim 
That  ODlf  deed  which  miuC  nciKd  thjname?" 

-  Loean,  b.  &  t.  lOSa. 
AnreUuiVictoTandLucanM^, that uponhia tomb waainacribed:  "Hlcdtuaot 
Magtma  Pompdoi."  ADdAppianbugiveti  ua  aOreek  iDUriptJoD  to  Ihia  purpose] 
"Howpoora  tomb coTen  Ibeman  who  had  m  many  templca erected  to  hl>  bmoui  t" 
"  BrerT  dtrumrtance  relating  to  the  end  of  ihii  great  man  li  uncertain,  except 
what  we  have  in  Cieaai'i  brief  account  Loan  auppoaea  that  Pompej'i  aihea  le. 
maloed  In  Egypt  i 
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YMtar  :^;yptuuis»  howsrer,  ifterward  raised  a  monoment  to 

716.     him  o&  tke  place,  aad  adomed  it  nith  &gans  of  braai» 

,^  ^  *^'  which,  having  been  defaced  bytime,  and  buried  almost 

^•MiMn-  in  sand  and  rubbish,  was  sought  out  and  restored  by 

the  emperor  Adt^ao. 

Snch  was  the  end  of  Pompey  the  Great,  on  the  S8th 
of  April,  in  the  ^th  year  of  his  age.     It  did  not  sur- 
prise Cicero,  as  we  find  by  the  short  reflection  that  he 
>nd^       DMkesuponit.  "A8toPoinpey'Beod(8ayshe),IneTer 
ju  An.     had  any  doubt  about  it :  for  the  lost  and  desperate  state 
"' ''         of  his  sJSairs  had  so  possessed  the  minds  of  all  the  kings 
aod  states  abroad,  that,  whithersoever  he  went,  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  this  would  be  his  &te." '  How  happy 

Canat  tboa  neglect  to  all  thr  hero  botne, 
And  IcBTc  bti  abort  In  bulNwiHit  to  nwn  7 
What  Ibougb  the  Ttcto'a  ftiiwn  wd  tby  bne  ftn 
Bade  tbee,  >t  fint,  the  pion  tiik  fbrtMwt 
Yetnov,  atleait,(At  tet  bim  now  ntum. 
And  Teat  wilb  bonour  In  a  Romui  nm. 
Nor  let  miitaken  lapoatiliotidnad. 
On  audi  aeeaijon*,  to  diaturb  Ibe  dead: 
Ohl  vmld  comEnindinR  Borne  mj  band  tra^hj, 
TtaU  imptmu  buk  iboaM  be  poftcin'd  wld)  jojp: 
How  wcuM  T  fiy  to  tear  him  from  tbal  tomt^ 


*  Ctcao  tiit,  "  I  cannot,  hoire«a,  bdp  grierlng  at  it  i  for  I  knew  hioi  to  be  ■■ 
himeittgrave,  indwonhjniini'BoinlnenicnJmiDlegnuniCtcainuDietgtavaBoog- 
Bo*L"'  "Tb)B(npDt.  ]IUddlalao}waa  thcataoM  aadtraodiwaetet  of  lliemaa 
a. who peifectly  knew  him;  not  hdghlaned  ante  aomelimiifind  it  by  ifae 


I  fiy  to  tear  him  from  1 

ii  aibca  in  mj  bonm  b< 

MM,  hoire«a,  bdp  grierli 

rniani'BoinlnencnJmu 

.  MUdlotoo}  waa  tlM  all 

nsw  him ;  Dot  hdghlau 
ahlalng  eotoiin  of  hU'ttognanca,  ttordepttwed  b j  die  daAei  anokea  of  hii  nsc 
■lent.*    Yet  ibe  mine  iuealoiu  vtilet  baa  thought  nnper  to  diaw  loon  at  la 
the  cbaraclcT  of  ■  nan  vbo  waaCiotni'i  god  npoD  earth,  and  Indeed  ibe  abore  ab 
and  true  cbataetEriibataicaoiTpaD^TTJcforcaieinPanpaT'ibiBbautioiiiaoci, 
ai  tlua  bUtorr  Indudea  aurt  of  ciilicd  examination  of  (he  lift  ofCicctD,  we  will 
DM  acmple  to  pieacnt  the  reader  with  it,  together  with  isme  abnt  obMnwkoa: 

"  Pompej  had  earl;  aojulnd  the  nuname  oTGteat,  bj  that  aort  of  merit,  whid^ 
tiom  the  conatitudon  of  the  mnbllc,  neeeamiljinade  him  great:  abmeaDdaaC' 
oeai  in  «m  ra[crior  (o  what  Roum  had  ercr  known  in  the  moat  oelebtaled  of  ha 
general*."  [The  anraama  of  (h«at,a«admgl»Phitarcfa,waBaoomn(faDeDtofSylk, 
after  the  |[OodaerrioaaPiDipe)>b^dowbtaiinIlah,Sidfy,HdA&kb  TiaaA 
young  Poaiper  bad  b««n  InM  to  war  intho  CHty  of  UaUiai  amao  of  ncart  iniU> 
tary  i^adqr,  and  hadahown  hi*  lalmu  In  IhanippaM  «f  Sf  lla'a  par^,  be  bad  DM 
yet  propetlfBcauind  01  m«lled  that  Manama  tifaanoenaa  in  war,  anpetior  to  wbat 
Roma  had  erer  known.  livjiOthbabbteviatoCi^^tbatthiaiBiikanientginn 
him  aftohitricioiiaainAiia.]  »He  had  tiiamtdud  at  diree  Bertnl  time*  orcc 
the  three  dlfikcnt  parte  1^  the  known  worid,  EiuoK,  Alia,  AQicaj  and,  bj  hia  vie. 
loriee,  had  alnwat  doubled  theezmte*  mUaaUureramaofibeRomandomk 
nioD;  for,  a>  be  declared  to  the  people,  oo  hii  Tetnm  Aom  the  Hilfaridatic  war,  he 
hadround  tbeL<aasAnalbelKua£H7,bDtleftittbeiniddleoftbeirenipire."  FIf 
Fompejmade  thle  deelatation,  he  waa  guilty  of  an  onpardopable  gaaetaiaJe,  fbrw 
added  to  the  Soman  emptceonlj'Ponlua.BitbTnla,  and  Sytia:  bn^  If  he  did  not 
dtmbUtbe  te¥aiueaofthecopimonwlth,hegioatlymultiiJiedhiaown;  <bcbetB> 
caired  ererj  month  Aem  AriobamDm,  Ung  of  Cumdoda,  akoe,  aborc  63931 
wlildi  was  abnsataU  that  pen  king  CDuldT^aa.  8m  Ad  Atl.  6. 1.]  "Hawaaiix 
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had  it  becQ  iw  bim  to  hxn  died  in  that  sickAess,  wliea  ^??.'l 
all  Italy  was  putting  up  vows  and  prayers  for  bis  safety  1      71M. 

jtmdUec  dim  Comi;  iiid,  while  CnH,bnmnBd  Id  ii}(uans,opfRM«lwith 

debn,  lod  iiupccied  by  ill  honest  mm,  *M  haidly  able  (o  ihotr  liij  bad,  Ponipsf  uuili  (»k« 

wu  Somidilng  in  the  hei|^l  ofpowa  md  glorr,  md  by  iha  oodmdi  af  ■!  pwtis  ^^j_ 

plwscdUlbebadoflbiKpablk."  [Thti ii not 4 hir i»ptt««n«diip af tht ii»WmW  ^ 

of  (heu  tiro  men :  Pompcy  vh  imi*ed  to  ill  bli  powa  and  woltta  igainM  du  f^ 

•fdwienue;  wbomseraennoiUrnDd  jslousofbim:  md CaMruM oolj dmd 

to  ahov  hia  head,  but  wu  tfa  ni  much  the  duling  of  (lie  eity ,  tbu  he  eutied 

cvoT  thing  hs  tloiid  far,  by  alBioU  duunminmiii  TotesortlM  people,  DotwllhMaiid- 

ing  UK  oppodtigo  of  ibe  iBine  wsate.  ]  "  Thii  wH  the  pMt  thkt  bii  uibilioD  MmMd 

to  dm  at,  to  be  iheGntnun  Id  Rome;  the  IeadeT,nM  the  tynnt  of  hii  eoiintrrt 

An  ha  meee  thao  oo«e  h^  it  in  bii  p«*t>  to  bar*  made  hlmaelf  ^  iimlii  tf  It 

wilhoul  my  rink,  if  hla  Tiitue,  or  hia  phlegm,  at  kait,  hail  not  natnined  him." 

IThia iia gioiiiirtif ii aiwilku  Penipe7,«fl«thaScfUdiawM-,luptU«anDrtB 
taly;  and  io  did Craaiua, to dieek li^ i  tUl  they boA diibanded  ih^  troopa  In 
agreement;  ndihet  of  ibem  dared  dien  to  act  the  lyiaob  Afterihe  Mithildatlt 
war,  the  o^uaitkti  Caaar  and  Hetdlna,  vho  opcolj  eowtad  Ponpey,  met  vilh, 
plainly  tlwired  how  jedouB  the  dtywaa  of  Pomper'i  power;  and  tbat  aame  jealiMi^ 
prciatlod  afkar  hia  uriTal,  notwitbitandii^  all  Uie  hjMi  and  credit  hia  rinotici 
had  procured  hiio.  He  coold  not  depend  upon  hia  umy  in  an  enlerpriic  ogaijiat 
hia  country,  when  ha  had  DO  motiTe  of  TBI  mgc  10  atiainUte  than  with,  nor  iudnd 
my  other  that  he  could  avow  wiih  gmdidoo  dcceacy.  Coaar  md  Craaaua  w«m 
willing  10  aiaodate  with  him  againW  (tie  aiiatocracy,  but  not  to  beciaiie  hia  a«- 
ranta.]  "But  bellTedin  a  pt^wtnal  eipeaalioD  of  recdiin^  from  tlie  gilt  ct 
the  pnpla,  what  be  did  not  cantaaeiieb7fi>Ka,aiid,bTfo[Daidl>B  tfaedlaodcn 
of  the  dty,  hned  to  drive  them  to  tiientcrwity  of  crtatjng  him  dJBaMt.  It  ia  as 
abaenatian  of  all  the  liUtoriaiia,  that  while  Coaai  made  no  differowe  af  powe^ 
whether  it  wMoonilsredocuai^ied:  whetlia  oth  thoae  who  lored,  at  thne  wbi 
fbued  him;  Pompay  leaned  ta value nooelnit what waa  oflered;  doc  to  hira  anj 
desire  to  gorvn,  hot  with  the  good-will  of  the  gorerned."  I  Vdldua,  3. 29,  lay* 
indeed  of  Pompey,  '  Poteatia  qua  Ixnoria  ouua  ad  enm  detWntur,  nan  ut  ab  ao 
ocevpantuTiCupidiadDiua;'  hut  i  do  not  aecmydiffiroieBbtfweenPampeyand 
Ccaai  in  diiareipect.  AlIotuaapowerwaioffiaedloPompcjilKdidnotandaw 
takeioadaalt  bjananoedbtcei  iwitbetdidCaMari  hot  DoiooiHididPomp^ 
fettaet  that  Cam  would  boMauc  hia  equal,  than  he  aimed,  illegally,  the  whole  em- 
pire, to  preasfehiaoarorapealot  power:  aoddiisiiallovedbylltaaanwhiltOTlBBt 
*  Cirii  in  toga,  niil  ull  Tcreretui,  ae  quern  haboet  pamn,  roodatiwiinm.'  A 
power,  m«mT«in>j  all  along  by  me  moat  apaa  and  arandalonn  bribery,  caniMH  ba 
decDwd  a  power  offered  liy  the  good-will  of  ttie  norernad  i  laid  a  mm  wbo  Onploj* 
•ueh  meaiia,in  defiance  of  the  lawi,eainBoc,  wiuanypnqirien,  beeallad  amanMT 
iauffitt  I  *  Vinuu  intHrnm  eognori'J  "  What  leiniia  be  found  fiom  hia  wan, 
haemtHiqvd  in  the  atuoj  of  polite  letlen,  md  caNciidly  of  doqueDce,ii)  which  h* 
would  hne  acqoiitd  great  ume,  if  hi«  aeohw  bad  not  dmwo  him  to  die  man 
'  7  of  anna.  Yet  he  plea£d  aeveral  cauici  with  applaoae,  in  tbt 
~  fricnda  and  cUifiiit  Mid  nme  of  them  la  conjouctMin  with  Cicvth 
.UliUngn^^  waaooplowandekrntedj  hiiaentiinenujnatiUa voice  tweet;  bli 
actido  noble  aadftiU  of  d^n.  Bat  hlilalaiii  were  better  fbnnedGi 
the  gown  I  ftr  Ibovgb  in  both  M  ot 
tamperanc 

jntingrei^iect;  vetwilhaBairofraBTamdhiughIb 
ttcr  iW  the  cuiaao.     His  parti  wen  planiiUe  n 


?,A7, 


than  powtiating ;  and  hii  viewi  of  politic 

t  of  governing  wu  dioimnlalion  j  yethehi 

amllmaiti.  At  he  wai  a  betlai  ■ouicr  Ifaa 
ihe  camp  he  unially  lost  in  ihedl^t  md,  ihoudi  adoied  whm  ahraad,  WM  ofttft 
.adrooiea  and  mortitled  athooie;  till  the  impniacntojipoaiilan  of  tbeaoiate  dime 
bim  to  that  alliaDce  with  Cradua  and  Caur,  whidi  proved  ttul  liolh  to  himadf 
and  to  the  republic  He  Uok  in  thtac  two  not  la  the  partnco,  but  (be  miniatn 
ralberof  hiioowo';"  [They  bad  more  intocat  inlhe  city  thm  he,  md  be  eoald 
not  compiH  tm  endi  without  theit  iMi^nrr ;  they  wnte  ihtrdoK  nucmaty 
WlicB,  not  miniita«<if  hia  pome;]  "(hatrbj'Bi'i'igl'K^"*!*'^'"*'!*''''^''* 
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Ya>  af  Or,  if  he  had  ftlleo  by  the  chance  of  war  on  Ae  plains 
^T^'"  of  Pharsalia,  ia  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty,  he 
^^•*^•  had  died  still  glorious,  though  unfortunate ;  but,  as  if 
he  had  been  reserved  foran  example  of  the  instability  of 
humao  greatness,  he,  who  a  few  days  before  comnianded 
icings  and  consuls,  and  all  the  noblest  of  Rome,  was 
sentenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  slaves ;  murdered  by 
a  base  deserter ;  cast  out  naked  and  headless  on  the 
Egyptian  strand  •,  and,  when  the  whole  earth,  as  Vel- 
l^us  says,  had  scarce  been  sufficient  for  his  victories, 
could  not  find  a  spot  upon  it  for  a  grave/ 

Dd^liiiikehliown«nt)Mrit;iiiieoatidUbli:lieliidDDTCUMi  toi^fnhaiddiat 
thtT  could  em  prardiiiiinb:  dnoeiwlthetof  tbem  ludiny  credlcwduneter 
irf  that  klikl,  whuii  >koe  OMiM  niie  ibcm  ibore  the  lawi ;  B  ■upCTior  fuw  lud  n- 
perioce  Id  wtt,  nrllh  the  militia  of  tbecmpiK  U  dwir  devotion :  mil  thli  •«  puidj 
nil  own ;  Un,  bj  eheiiihine  Cmta,  end  thnwlnf  into  hl(  huda  the  anlj  thinsi 
which  he  wanted,  anui  and  militur  coramand,  be  made  hint  at  tail  too  Hmiafoc 
hjmaelf,  and  nent  began  to  feaihim  till  it  wu  loo  late."  [That  Pompey  hdped 
Caur,  during  the  tiiumTintE,  wiU  Iw  ewilj  granted,  bnt  Ihu  he  owed  ali  to  Pom. 
■pej  la  not  true  i  and  Pooipej  wae  at  leut  u  taneh  indebted  to  Caar,  M  Caan 
to  htm.  Would  Pmnpe;  hare  coodeaoodcd  to  many  the  daugfalCT  ef  (he  man 
wliom  he  Mipecud  to  am  debauched  hii  wife  Huda,  die  moiba  otCamiu  and 
Seitui  PamMv.  and  whom  for  thiiie)Moii,daiingaiedTil  war,  heiued  tocaB 
JBAOim,  if  bti  ■lHaoee  bid  not  been  deemed  abacJBtdTBfiwtr  to  aappotthii 
OMit  ?  and  indetd  be  could  nevet  bare  lappoitd  hinudf  in  IhM  long  teigD  or  hi* 
during  the  Gallic  wn  without  Cnn'i  intercM.  TUi  it  endattftum  the  whole 
hkUHT  of  the  ^mea.l  "CicaturannlydiaaiadcdbothbiinnicDandhiibTaad 
withCaaai;"  [So  Cicero  aaji  in  hie  lecond  PbDip^e  i  iMit  hii  ktten  dlow  diat 
be  onatlT  appnned  of  the  bleach  between  Cosh  and  PoBper,  tiU  die  pre^cEt  wia 
daAencd,  and  the  dvil  wai  was  leadj  to  break  onl  widi  gtealadraitue  onCaiu^ 
dde.  If  Cicdodldnot  apnore  oTthdr  udkhi  atfint,  he  eoDented  it  afterward, 
and  WH  TetyniliKTTientlo  me  confederate  chieh.  S«  hli  apologetic  letter,  p- 1 1 4.] 
"AndaftetlberupiuTCjaawonnlT  adll,  lliethougiitcfgiTiQBl&ii  battle;  [f  uijcf 
tbcM  countdi  bad  been  followed,  Pompe  J  had  pnavTed  biiUe  and  honour,  and  <lie 
lepoblic  ill  libertj."  ['  Pace  opueeat;  ei  Tictoria  cum  mnlta  nut*,  turn  certe 
iriMUHuezlMat.'AdAtt.7.6.— 'Depugiia,taquii,piKiua,quam«rTiBi:I7lqaidr 
H  TieUu  ria,  ptoaerilMce  f  Si  Ticeria,  lamen  letTiai  ?' Ad  Att.  T- 7-— '  HocCnsna 
noMer  cnmutetitiuiMjukin,  torn  in  haccaaan  rolnliMCOgitarii ;  I>Diaiiwtio<in«nt» 

abulnqneeatt  Don  id  actam,  beata  et  hooeata  dlitaa  ut  e(ML Oeaia  Uhid 

Bnllaoi  ragid  jampTldcai,  appeti  tut  [a  Pompdo] ,  multia,  qui  una  aunt,  eu^dtodbna.* 
Ad  Alb  &  II.    ItnpeiraiheDliMtCicaawaenatofUr.  Hiddktoo'ir— '-'— 
lial  Pompey 


Be  ihousfatalMdialPompey'BTietaTT  would  hate  been  anner 
entln  iUberuddilafi,  ut  Don  Domlnalim,  aed  geoenttlin  praacrfpth 
at  jnn  omnhim  judido  oMietilntuiD  eaaet,  ontolum  reatiim  bona  peadam  <a 


ii,piaDedicoiiiuT>quamai(mde  te  maa,niderDdcll*dnie,cogita> 
t.  11. &1  "ButhewsaurgedlohlafBtebTanatutaliapaniitlM^ 
■'    nralnai  ■"    "■"'  ~    .  -  .  .- —-i- ■. — 


»  with  which  be  wai  flattcMd  by  all  the  Han. 
Uanhuale  their  iHiim,  when  they  hi 

■"  ■*  '        ■    '  illtn.  WH  mmunn^,  „,  „  _  _g 

»cTedutaniaaDr.Hid. 


lebadaeentheeame  temper  in  Martaiand  6ylla,anduhaqTedlfaebappr 
'-    '    ■-'■  ....       ......      utrfprindple.  Theyuaed 

le  cmtatnni^  of G^tingt 
but  Im  aninat  all  prudence  and  probabiiliy,  WH  eocDurr^ed  by  it  to  8ght  to  nia  own 


niln."  [1  abonU  think  lltat  Pnnp^  waiiiotallogelber  as 
dlMonniakeahim.  Cicao  in  Ua  Letlan,  and  Cawr  in  hia 

odwtceaataufbrPompey'aeoafldaKt,  ai  wehareieenabe... 

InlfaMoced  not  only  Fompey,  but  Latneout  and  ^  the  general*  in  hli  ai 


a  gnat  duiee,  to  aiipentiti(tt.1 
-   -       -    '^mtheatriotaJfc 


^  **  Qai  tl  anie.btauiinm,  qnain  ad  anna  llani  eat,  jMiftctia  nntnerfbiM  tb 
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Lentulos,  ^e  kte  consul,  landed  in  Egypt  s  fefr  Vm  at 
days  after  his  general,  and  was  immediately  aeiied  ^^^ 
and  put  to  death.     Plutarch,  or  the  author  whom  -^^^  *-^ 
he  copied,  to  make  his  story  more  interesting,  sup-  ^m^ 
poses  that  Lentulus  landed  just  upon  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  Pompey  bad  been  burned  the  day  be- 
fore; and,    seeing  a  little  pile  which  yet  smoked* 
broke  out  into  these  words,  "  Who  is  the  wretch  to 
whom  are  paid  these  last  offices?  Perhaps,  alasL  it 
is  you,  great  Pompey!"  Lentulus  Spiother  is  said 
to  have  found  in  £^!7pt  the  same  fate. 

Cato,  conjecturing  that  Pompey  had  retired  to  Egypt 
or  Libya,  took  that  way.  He  first  sailed  from  Corcyra 
to  Patrffi,  where  he  picked  up  Faustus  Sylla,  Fetreius,  Dio,  l  4& 
and  some  other  fugitives.  Then,  doubling  the  cape  of 
Malea,  and  coasting  the  isle  of  Crete,  he  came  to  Fa- 
linurus,  a  promontory  of.the  Cyrenaica:  whence  he 
marched  to  Cyrene,  which  opened  its  gates  to  him. 
Here  he  was  met  by  Cornelia  and  Sextus  Pompeius, 
Pompe/s  youngest  son ;  who  had  first  fied  to  Cyprus, 
but,  finding  themselves  too  near  Egypt,  and  fearing  lest 
they  should  meet  with  Cssar,  steered  towards  the  west, 
and  put  in  at  the  same  place  to  which  Cato  had  brought  Ut.  i.  il 
the  deet.  The  news  of  Pompejr's  death  occasioned  a 
fresh  division  among  his  fugitive  friends:  many  who 
were  attached  personally  to  him,  and  had  held  out  in 
hopes  of  seeing  him  aguo  at  their  head,  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  the  conqueror's  clemency.  Cornelia 
returned  to  Italy,  well  knowing  that  she  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  Ctesar.  Cato,  with  Pompey's  two 
sons,  remained  in  Africa,  and  marched  by  land  to 

Mum  i^icnuD,  qnn  d  dicnnidedit,  gnrluimk  lenUttu  nlctudlDe  dcecMiMM  In 
CMOpuii*  (qno  quidnn  tempcnuniTou  Italia  Tota  pro  nlule  ejus,  jniml,  oDuiIuin 
dThim.  nuctpit) ;  ddViinet  fbrtniuc  dcilruendl  qua  locui,  tx  quam  apud  aupcnw 
hkbi>BMmB^uidiiian,ilh'b»taindetnliHcc*dlafn<M."  VdL  Pat.  a.4S.EranM, 
p.  S69.  "  Frincep*  Ramani  aomlnia,  impmo  arbltriDque,  iGgnli!  mindpH, 
jugulatoaat.  Hic  pcMtieiconndanu  etiotidemlriuinpnM,  domilainqaetcR*- 
nm  acbem,  anctlniinl  ac  pntMandMlinl  Tlri,  id  Id  erectl,  lupfi  quod  adiceDdi  Dim 
poun,  duodcMx^ctiniDm  anunm  agcntii,  pridie  nalalcm  Ipaiui,  tIib  ftiit  exitu*  i 
tntantaniiii  iUo  *iro  a  aedbcndante  fertona,  nt,  culntodoadvlctiirlaiii  tttndc- 
ftnat,  dccMrt  >d  ninltanm."    Id.  S.  SS.  Ktmuc,  p.  3W. 
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TMrof  jifttn  Variis  and  Jaba:  and  we  shall  see  immediately 
^     how  they  renewed  the  war,  and  exposed  the  con- 
'■*^*^-  queror  to  new  fatigues  and  dangers. 

4MdlOMi.  . 

"'*^  CHAPTER  VII. 

C«MrJhlhmr  Fomptg  imta  Mgfft.  T/ie  JlixaHdrUm  war.  The  mmr  *g»tKM 
Phamaeei.  ISyriam  mvci  bg  fmlntiu.  Catar  ntmrm  to  Ilalj/.  Cieero'i 
AtfHkte^  at  Srvadwtam  dmit^  Cx—r't  okaue.  Catmr  fUU  mrtita 
Oe  dUurtamca  raiica  hgDohitUaiil  Ac  dtgi  A«  fwlb  a  umtiitfia  hk 
army,  and  tU  omijbr  Afiica. 

CxsAR,  sensible  that  all  the  hopes  of  the  vanquished 
party  were  lodged  in  the  person  of  Pompey,  pursued 
him  with  the  utmost  diligence  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  having  first  given  orders  to  one  of  his  l^lons 
to  follow.  He  heard  at  Amphipolis,  that  Pompey 
had  left;  Greece;  but,  having  no  ships,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  marching  by  land  to  the  straits  of 
Hellespont,  that  he  might  only  havethat  short  passage 
by  sea  into  Asia.  Here,  while  he  was  crossing  in  a 
small  vessel  after  his  troops,  he  fell  in  with  a  squadron 
of  the  Pompeian  fleet,  commanded  by  Cassius,  con- 
g^^  sisting,  according  to  Suetonius,  of  ten  ships  of  war,* 
DiotL49.  and  which  was  sailing  to  the  Bosphorus.  Cfesar, 
^  '  making  up  to  him,  ordered  him  to  surrender:  he 
obeyed;  and,  coming  on  board  the  little  boat,  threw 
himself  at  Caesar's  feet.  Csesar,  with  these  ship^ 
and  those  he  found  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  continued 
his  route  by  sea.  At  Ephesus,  he  saved  a  second 
time  the  treasure  of  Diana's  temple,  which  J.  Ampius 
was  going  to  plunder  for  Pompey.  After  a  short  stay 
in  Asia,  hearing  that  Pompey  had  been  at  Cyprus, 
and  thence  conjecturing  that  he  had  gone  for  Egypt^ 
on  account  of  the  interest  he  had  in  that  kingdom, 
and  the  advantage  it  could  afford  him;  he  sailed  first 
to  Rhodes,  where,  having  joined  to  his  fieet  the  Rho- 
dian  galleys,  he  set  out  for  Egypt  with  two  legions, 
one  of  which  he  had  ordered  to  follow  him  from  Thes- 


c  oUcrrad,  that  uidun  hin  aMagaJ^Mci 
M  wc  of  Ac  cun^lntiin  •piuMCaMi. 
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saly;  the  other  be  had  detadied  fron  FuriusCalatai  p^^'' 
in  Adi&ia.  Hieie  two  legions  did  not  make  up  above     706. 
3200  foot,  and  800  horse :  but  Oesar  depended  on  the  '*^*'' 
reputation  of  his  exploitB,  and  the  terror  of  his  name,  ^j^^"*" 
Cxsar,  on  his  arriTal  at  Alexandria,  was  informed  of  Liv7, 113. 
Pompejr's  death ;  and,  according  to  some  authors,  was  ^  ^ 
presented  by  the  king's  order  with  the  head  and  ring  of  d»o.  !•«. 
his  rival/  These  sad  remains  of  so  great  a  man,  with 
whom  be  had  lived  so  long  in  the  strictest  friendship, 
as  the  husband  of  bis  beloved  Julia,  and  his  partner  in 
power,  very  naturally  drew  tears  from  him.'  He  caused 
the  head  to  be  burned  with  the  most  costly  perfome^ 
and  placed  the  ashes  in  a  small  temple,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Nemesis,  the  avenging  power  of  cruel  and  in- 
human deeds.    He  took  np  his  quarters  in  the  royal  ^^ 
palace,  where  he  kept  a  strict  gnard :  for  upon  his  land<-  Baactr. 
ing  he  had  been  received  in  a  clamorous  manner  by  ^'"^    ^ 
the  garrison,  and  he  observed  that  the  mob  appeared 
dissatisfied  to  see  the  fasces  carried  before  him,  which 
they  interpreted  as  a  degradation  of  the  royal  authority. 
Duringseveraldaysdisturbancesandtumults  happened, 
and  many  Roman  soldiers  were  murdered  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  city.   The  Etesian  winds,  which  blew  at 
that  time,  were  contrary  to  any  passage  by  sea  irom 
Alexandria  i*"  and  Csesar  thinking  it  belonged  to  him,  as 
chief  of  the  Roman  emph-e,  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
quarrel  between  Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra, which 
had  broken  out  into  an  open  war ;  he  began  to  interfere 

'Platudi  In  Pomp,  (dk  ui,  duu  Theodotu*,  >Ond  ibdokiui,  oxof  ibt 
kiog't  coaDselkin,  who  tud  detainiiicil  die  coundl  to  kill  Ponpey,  wu  duigcd 
nt  aawj  Cteni  Mm  pnacnt,  and  ta  compUmeiu  Um  on  iJm  (uecMi  of  hii  inai) 
wd  that  BmCui,  aftn  Caoai'i  death,  caiucd  him  to  be  eiecuicd  fix  It  with  the 
moR  mel  lonn(nti.  AnTelliu  ViMU,  de  Vii.  Olutz.  c  77.  *^  it  WH  p<fc 
MDted  bj  *  i-hiUj.      Lncen  Hjra, 

"IHni  uuUei 
CoHa  gait  Magni,  Ruulo  Tclunioe  lecta."  L.  9- 

t  Db)  ii  pondTE,  thai  iheae  tean  «m  ctninlerfeit;  and  Lucu  taka  oecaako 
torn  them  to  tail  bltnri;  at  CMar.    See  ibe  end  of  the  nindi  book. 
-    'TbeEieu&vindiaieiurrtheiljwiDdi, which bcgmtoblowaboatlfaenimDMr 
•olatice,  and  de  not  cmm  tOl  about  the  end  of  AngoK. 
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Var  or  in  this  dispute,  not  foreseeing  tbe  man  j  difficulties 
706.  and  hazards  in  which  this  conduct  was  to  ioToIre  bim. 
*■  '^^  ^^-  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  died  in  the  year  702,  left  four 
4aM)coD.  children:  two  sons,  who  were  both  called  Ptolemy} 
^  and  two  daughters,  the  famous 'Cleopatra  and  Arsinoe. 
According  to  the  estaUished  custom  in  the  Ptolemean 
family,  he  had  ordered  that  his  eldest  son  should  marry 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  reign  with  her.  Forthe  more 
certain  execution  of  this  his  will,  he  implwed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  people;  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  by 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  be  deposited  in  the  public  trea- 
sury; which,  however,  in  the  confusion  of  the  timei, 
had  been  left  with  Fompey.  The  original  was  kept  at 
Alexandria.  The  brother  and  sister  did  not  live  long  in 
harmony :  Cleopatra  was  sevmteen  years  old,  and  her 
brother  only  thirteen ;  and  she  claimed  a  ri^t  to  govern 
her  young  consort.  On  the  other  hand,  the  guardians 
of  the  young  prince,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  eunuch 
FothiDus,wereBmbitiou8to  govern  under  his  name  and 
authority.  This  division  had  not  yet  produced  an  open 
rupture,  when  Pompey's  eldest  son  came  to  Alexandria 
to  demand  succours  for  his  father.  Cle<^tra  even  tb»i 
is  said  to  have  prostituted  her  person  to  this  young  Ro- 
man to  gain  Pompey's  interest :  but  Fotbinus  suoseeded 
better,  and  obtamed  at  the  senate  hdd  at  Thessalmlca 
nut  in  a  determination  in  favour  of  PtiJemy.  Cleopatra  was 
banished  Egypt,  and  forced  to  retire  with  her  nster 
Arsinoe  into  Syria,  where  she  assembled  an  army,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Pelusium.  Ptolemy  marched  with  his 
troops  to  oppose  her,  and  the  two  armies  were  in  wght 
of  each  other  near  Mount  Casius,  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  when  Pompey  came  there  to  meet  his  unhappy 
fate.  Things  remained  in  the  same  situation  till  Ciesar's 
arrival;  and  he  admonished  the  contending  parties,  that 
itwastheirdutyto  remit  their  respective  pretensions  to 
his  determination.  They  both  immediately  repaired  to 
him ;  and  Cleopatra  seems  to  have  dismissed  her  army. 
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for  we  hear  no  more  mention  made  of  it.  We  are  told    Vtw  of 
bysomehistoriansthat,  iu  order  to  getinto  Alexandria,      to6. 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  her  enemies,  she  went   "•  '^•-*'' 
onboarda  small  vessel,  and,  landing  in  theevening  near  ^>**  <<^ 
the  palace,  was  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle  of  clothes,  and  ^^^ 
thus  carried  by  one  of  her  attendants  into  Csesar's  bed-  c«»- 
chamber.  The  day  after  Cffisar  sent  for  the  king,  who,  c  T 
being  strangely  surprised  to  see  his  sister  with  the  con-  ^i^' 
sui  of  Rome,  fled  from  the  palace  to  the  market-place,  *""•  '■  ■*■■ 
crying'out  that'he  was  betrayed}  and,  in  the  excess  of 
his  grief  and  passion,  tore  the  diadem  from  his  head. 
He  was  seized  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  brought 
back :  but  this  occasioned  a  great  alarm  in  the  city,  and, 
the  people  having  assembled  tumultuously  about  the 
palace,  Cssar  signified  to  them  that  his  intention  was 
no  other  than  to  execute  the  late  king's  will,  and  to  de- 
clare the  brother  and  sister  king  and  queen  of  Egypt. 
Dio  adds,  that  be  promised  also  to  give  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  an  ancientappendageofthe  kingdom  ofEgypt, 
to  the  younger  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe,  his  sister :  but 
this  circumstance  is  very  improbable:   and  the  au- 
thority of  this  historian  is  not  much  to  be  depended 
on,  when  unsupported  by  other  testimonies. 

Pothinus,  governor  and  chief  minister  to  the  king, 
Cleopatra's  declared  enemy,  complained  bitterly  to  his 
friends,  that  the  king  should  be  treated  in  this  manner ; 
and,  finding  them  disposed  to  support  him,  he  privately 
sent  for  the  army  at  Pelusium,  and  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  Achillas,  the  same  who  murdered  Pompey,  and 
was  then  captain  of  the  king's  guards.  This  army  was 
numerous  and  formidable,  and  Csesar's  forces  were  in. 
sufficient  to  keep  the  field  against  it.  The  only  course 
therefore  left  for  him  was  to  secure  the  most  convenient 
ports  of  the  town,  till  he  was  informed  of  the  designs  of 
the  Eg3rptian  general.  Headmonishedthe  king  to  send  ^^ 
some  persons  of  weight  to  forbid  bis  approach-  Dios-  Com.  l  3^ 
corides  and  Serapion,  accordingly,  who  had  both  been 

VOL.  V.  Q  ft 
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VcHcf  ambassadors  at  Rome,  andingreatcreditwithPtihleiDy 
706.  the  father,  were  deputed  to  him :  but  no  sooner  did  they 
^^*'J-  come  into  his  presence,  tban,withoutgivingthemahear- 
404(h  con.  Jt,g^  or  inquiring  after  their  message,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  seized  and  put  to  death.  One  was  killed  upon  the 
spot,  and  the  other,  having  received  a  dangerous  wound, 
was  carried  off  for  dead  by  his  attendants.  Such  an 
enormous  behaviour  was  a  warning  to  Cssar.  He  took 
care  to  secure  the  king's  person,  whose  namewould  au- 
thorize his  proceedings,  and  make  Achillas  and  his  asso- 
ciates pass  among  the  people  for  rebels  to  their  prince, 
g^tclr  Achillas'8  army  consisted  of  18,000  foot  and  2000 
CoDi.1.3.  horse,allbraveaudexperiencedsoldier8.  Manyofthem 
were  Romans,  who  bad  been  brought  into  the  country 
by  Gabinius,  when  he  came  to  settle  Auletes  on  the 
throne;  and  who,  having  married  and  settled  at  Alex- 
andria, were  devoted  to  the  Ptolemean  interest:  the 
others  were  mercenarytroops  from  Syria  andCilicia,  and 
fugitive  slaves,  who  found  protection  in  Egypt  by  en- 
tering into  the  service.  These  troops  were  accustomed 
to  give  the  law  to  tfaeir  sovereign :  Cfesar  tells  us,  that 
they  had  often  taken  upon  them  to  put  to  death  the 
king'sministers,plundertfaerich,invest  the  royal  palace, 
banish  some  and  send  for  others  home,  with  other  liber- 
ties of  the  like  nature.  This  description  of  the  Alexan- 
drian militiaaccounts  for  thecontinual  changes  remark- 
able in  the  government  of  that  city.  &ich  will  always 
be  the  fate  of  princes,  who  choose  to  rely  upon  a  mer- 
cenary soldiery  rather  than  the  a£^ctions  of  their  sub- 
jects. Achillas,  trusting  to  the  valour  of  this  army, 
and  despising  the  handful  of  men  Ctesar  had  brought 
with  him,  quickly  made  himself  master  of  Alexandria, 
the  palace  only  excepted,  where  Csesar  had  fortified  him- 
self, and  which  the  Egyptian  general  attacked  briskly, 
though  without  success.  The  greatest  efibrts  were  made 
on  the  side  of  the  harbour:  had  Achillas  got  possesnoD 
of  it  and  the  shipping,  hemight  have  cut  Caesar  offfrom 
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all  communication  with  the  sea,  andconsequentlylrom  Varor 
all  hopeaofreceivingaupplieseitherofvictuals  or  forces.  7w. 
This  made  both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Romans  exert  *"  ^'  *'" 


themselves  with  incredible  vigour.  At  length  Cssar  ^jj]  ™- 
earried  his  point,  and  not  only  burnt  aH  the  vessels  in 
the  harbonri  which  amounted  to  fifty-five  galleys,  with 
twenty>two  guard-ships,  but  also  those  that  were  in  the 
arsenals:  inall  110.  Thefiamesunfortunatelyextended 
themselves  to  the  Alexandrian  libra  ry;aDd  that  valuable 
monument  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  of 
their  taste  for  learning,  was  almost  wholly  consumed.' 

Cfesar,duringtheaction,  tran8portedabodyoftroop8CM.de 
into  the  isle  of  Pharos,  so  called  from  a  tower  of  prodi-  com.  i  i 
giotis  height  and  wonderful  workmanship,  built  by  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus.  This  island  lay  over-against  Alex- 
andria, and  both  formed  and  commanded  the  port,  the 
entrance  on  each  side  of  it  being  very  narrow.  A  mole 
or  causey,  900  paces  long,  ran  through  the  middle  of 
the  port :  at  the  two  ends  of  this  mole  were  two  bridges, 
through  the  arches  of  which  vessels  could  pass  from  one 
side  of  the  port  to  the  other.  Many  ^^yptian  sea- 
faring men  had  built  houses  in  the  Pharos,  and  lived 
chiefly  by  pillaging  the  ships  that  were  thrown  in  upon 
their  coast.  By  getting  possession  of  this  place,  Ciesar 
secured  the  reception  of  the  supplies  he  had  sent  for 
from  all  sides.  In  other  quarters  of  the  town  the  fight 
was  maintained  till  night  with  equal  advantage,  and 
little  loss,  neither  party  losing  ground.  Caesar's  next 
care  was  to  make  fortifications  round  the  king's  palace 
and  the  theatre  adjoining  to  it,  of  which  he  madeakind 
of  citadel :  and  he  thus  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Alexandrians  to  force  him  to  a  battle  against  his  will. 
He  then  employed  himself  in  enclosing  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  town,  which  lay  between  the  port  and  a  lake 
towards  the  south :  by  which  means  he  could  have  pro- 
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Ycuor   vision  of  water  and  forage.     On  the  otber  side  the 
^^M.  ^  Alexandrians  were  extremely  active  and  iDdostrioas 
^'  "^  *''■  in  making  all  sorts  of  preparations  proper  for  their  own 
4<Mih  000.  defence,  and  for  forcing  Csesar's  quarters. 
Cat.  d^  While  these  works  were  carrying  on,  Caesar  ordered 

BdL  ciT.  Pothinus  to  be  put  to  death,  having  discovered  a  secret 
correspondence  between  him  and  Achillas,  whomheen- 
couraged  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  his  enterprise. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  had  formed  a  design  of  kill> 
ing  Cffisar  at  table ;  and  the  conspiracy  was  discovered 
by  a  slave,  whose  exceeding  timidJty  prompting  him  to 
be  continually  upon  the  watch,  and  to  listen  at  every 
door,  he  had  overheard  Pothinus  and  his  associates. 
AboutthesametimeArsinoejtheyoungest  sister,  found 
means  to  escape  from  the  palace  to  Achillas's  camp, 
under  the  conduct  of  Ganymed,  her  governor ;  hoping, 
in  such  confusion,  to  get  into  the  throne  herself,  in 
the  place  of  Cleopatra.  But  she  soon  disagreed  with 
Achillas,  and  they  endeavoured  to  supplant  one  an- 
other, and  to  gain  by  bribes  and  promises  the  aCPection 
of  the  mercenary  soldiers.  At  length  Arsinoe  pre- 
vailed, and  caused  Achillas  to  be  slain:  and  Ganymed, 
under  the  name  and  authority  of  Arsinoe,  was  vested 
with  the  supreme  power,  and  proved  not  less  bold  and 
enterprising  than  his  predecessor. 

Alexaudria  was  supplied  with  water  fit>m  the  Nile  i 
but  this  water  being  generally'  muddy  and  unwhole- 
some, every  house  was  provided  with  a  cistern,  where  it 
remained  till  it  became  fit  to  be  drunk.  Ganymed  benig 
master  of  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  river  lay,  and 
consequently  of  all  the  conduits,  he  undertook  to  taint 
all  the  cisterns  in  Caesar's  quarter,  by  pouring  into  the 
aqueducts  a  great  quantity  of  sea-water,  raised  by  the 
help  of  machines :  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preservehis 
own  untainted,  the  aqueducts  on  his  side  were  stopped 
up.  The  cisterns  in  the  nearest  houses  soon  began  to 
taste  Salter  than  usual,  while  no  change  could  be  ob- 
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serred  in  those  that  were  more  remote.  However,  the    Vf  «i 
saltness  soon  became  general,  and  the  water  was  every      joi. 
where  unfit  for  use.    The  Roman  army,  greatly  dis-  ^^*'J- 
couraged  at  this  unexpected  event,  began  to  complain  404iii  ewt- 
against  Csesar  for  not  abandoning  the  place;  but  he       ^ 
soon  found  means  to  remove  the  inconventency  that 
'so  much  alarmed  them,  by  sinking  a  great  number  of 
wells;  and,  with  little  di£Bcu1ty,  obstructed  the  la- 
borious attempts  of  the  Alexandrians. 

C.  Julius  C^sar,  Dictator  II.  y.btos- 

M.  Antonius,  Mag.  Eq.  —^ — 

MMiccHi- 

During  these  transactions  the  thirty-seventh  legion,  •<'>^p> 
composed  ofFompey's  veterans,  who  had  surrendered  to  3^"^^ 
Cssar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  were  driven  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa,  a  little  above  Alexandria :  where, 
being  detained  for  several  days  by  an  easterly  wind,  and 
being  pressed  forwant  of  water,  they  sent  to  inform  him 
of  their  arrival  and  situation.  Ctesar,  upon  this  intelli- 
gence, immediately  went  on  board  one  of  the  ships  in 
the  harbour,  and  ordered  the  whole  fleet  to  follow, 
leaving  the  land<forces  to  defend  the  works.  Being 
arrived  at  a  port  of  the  coast  called  Chersonesus,  he  sent 
some  mariners  on  shore  to  fetch  water.  These  ven- 
tunng  too  far  into  the  country,  for  the  sake  ofplunder, 
were  intercepted  by  the  enemy's  horse,  and  from  them 
the  Egyptians  heard  that  Csesar  himself  was  on  board 
without  any  soldiers.  Upon  this  information,  they 
thought  that  fortune  had  thrown  a  fair  opportunity  in 
theirway  of  attempting  something  with  success.  They 
gottogetherall  the  ships  that  wereinaconditton  to  sail, 
and  met  CiEsar  on  his  return  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Roman  general  was  very  desirous  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement so  late  in  the  day,  which  probably  would  be 
continued  in  the  dark,  when  the  Alexandrians  would 
have  the  advantage  by  the  knowledge  they  had  of  the 
coast ;  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  encourage  his  men. 
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Year  of  and  be  witness  of  their  behaviour,  a  circumstaoce  upon 
"70a  ^  which  he  always  greatly  relied.  He  therefore  drew 
B-C-46.  jj  ij[g  g),jpg  ag  near  the  shore  as  possible,  where  he 
4o«ih  am-  imagined  the  enemy  would  not  venture  to  follow  him. 
''''  But,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  he  was  engaged  to 
fight  by  the  temerity  of  a  Rhodian  galley  of  the  right 
wing,  which  stood  out  at  a  considerable  distance  irom ' 
the  rest,  and  was  immediately  attacked  by  four  galleys 
and  several  open  barks.  CEesar,  not  to  suffer  the  dis- 
grace of  seeing  her  sunk  before  his  eyes,  was  obliged 
to  advance  to  her  relief.  The  Rhodians,  distinguished 
at  all  times  by  their  valour  and  experience  in  naval 
engagements,  exerted  themselves  on  this  occasion  to 
the  utmost,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  One  four- 
benched  galley  was  taken,  another  was  sunk,  a  third 
was  disabled,  and  the  whole  fleet  would  have  been 
destroyed  if  night  had  not  put  a  stop  to  the  chase. 
Cfesar,  after  giving  this  defeat  to  the  enemy,  took  his 
transports  in  tow,  and  returned  to  Alexandria. 
^  *^  The  Alexandrians  were  much  disheartened  at  this  bad 
success,  and  at  finding  themselves  so  much  outdone  by 
the  Rhodian  mariners.  But  Ganymed  raised  their  de- 
jected spirits  by  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  being 
able  to  fit  out,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  fleet  much  supe- 
rior to  that  which  had  been  lately  defeated.  Having 
gathered  all  the  ships  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
for  receiving  the  customs,  he  opposed  again  to  the  Ro- 
mans twenty-two  four-benched  galleys  and  five  quin- 
queremes,  with  a  great  number  of  open  barks.  Cesar's 
fleet  consisted  in  all  of  nine  Rhodian  galIeys(for,  of  the 
ten  he  had  brought  with  him,  one  had  been  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Egypt),  eight  from  Pontus,  five  from 
Lycia,  and  twelve  from  Asia.  Ofthese,  however,  only 
ten  were  quadriremes,  and  five  quinqueremea :  the  rest 
were  of  an  inferior  bulk,  and  for  the  most  part  without 
decks.  Csesar,  notwithstanding  this  inferiority  of  bis 
fleet  in  number  and  strength,  resolved  to  give  theenemy 
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battle:  and,  sailing  round  the  Pharos  into  that  part  ^*^<^ 
of  the  port  which  the  Alexandrians  were  masters  of,  joe. 
he  drew  up  fais  ships  in  the  following  order.  Hia  ^■^*^ 
nine  Rhodian  galleys  he  placed  in  his  right  wing:«^«^ 
the  eight  of  Pontus  in  the  left ;  leaving  between  them 
a  space  of  400  paces  to  serve  for  the  extending  and 
workingthe  vessels :  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  he  destined 
as  a  reserve,  and  disposed  them  behind  the  two  wings 
in  such  a  manner  ihat  every  ship  followed  that  to 
which  she  was  appointed  to  give  succour.  The  Alex- 
andrians, who  came  forth  with  great  confidence,  httA 
placed  their  twenty-two  quadriremes  in  front :  their 
other  ships  were  arranged  behind  in  a  second  line : 
and  they  had  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  which  car- 
ried fire  and  burning  weapons,  by  which  they  meant 
to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Romans.  This  regular 
disposition  did  not  hold  long.  Between  the  two  Heets 
there  were  certain  flats;  and  each  side  hesitated  which 
should  first  pass  them :  because,  in  case  of  any  mis- 
fortune, they  would  be  a  great  obstruction  to  a  re- 
treat ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle 
beyond  them  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Euphra- 
nor,  the  Rhodian  admiral,  a  man  of  distinguished 
courage  and  experience,  perceiving  Cssar's  perplexity, 
addreued  him  to  this  effect:  "  Great  general  I  it  ap- 
pears you  are  apprehensive  lest,  by  passing  these  shal- 
lows first,  you  should  be  forced  to  engage,  before  your 
whole  fleet  is  drawn  up :  we  beg  of  you  to  put  your 
confidence  in  us,  and  we  promise  to  maintain  the  fight 
till  the  whole  fleet  gets  clear  of  the  shallows.  It  is 
greatly  dishonourable  and  afl^icting,  that  the  enemy 
should  so  long  continue  in  our  sight  with  that  air  of 
triumph."  Ciesar,  encouraging  him  in  his  design,  ^  gave 
the  signal  of  battle :  and  four  Rhodian  ships,  having 

»  Thii  hr»Te  admiial  wai  icon  after  loit  out  to  eniUe  offCuopiu;  an  ejtpe- 
ditionlnwhidihapeiiBhed.  He  h*d  begun  in  engagnDenl  with  loiiic  Alexandriui 
ihipk,  md  hod  hidV  ihB  fini  he  Mucked ;  but.  punuing  aaothci  too  far,  mod  not 
bcuiB  nutoined  br  the  leet  of  (he  fleet,  hla  galier  wu  tunounded  ud  ibattered  u 
pltcet.  Bbru  de  BdL  Aiai. 
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of   passed  tbe  flats,  were  immediately  assailed  on  all  sides 


70&  by  the  Atexaodrians ;  but  the  Rhodians  worked  their 
"        vessels  with  so  much  skill,  and  disengi^ed  themselres 

«>5ih  coo.  with  80  much  address,  that  they  never  suffered  any 
^  of  the  enemy's  ships  either  to  strike  their  flanks  with 
their  beaks,  or  to  run  alongside  of  them  in  order  to 
sweep  away  or  break  their  oars :  they  always  found 
means  to  oppose  beak  to  beak.  Thus  they  maintained 
the  flgbt  tUl  the  rest  of  the  fleet  came  up:  and,  art 
now  becoming  useless,  the  whole  success  depended 
upon  valour.  Both  sides  fought  in  sight  o(  their 
friends  at  land ;  who,  laying  aside  their  work,  and  all 
thoughts  of  attack  or  defence,  gave  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  what  was  going  forward  at  sea.  The  Romans 
risked  more  than  the  Alexandrians  by  this  battle:  « 
defeat  would  have  deprived  them  of  all  resource  either 
by  sea  or  land,  and  victory  would  not  much  better 
their  condition :  the  Alexandrians,  on  tbe  contrary, 
if  success  attended  them,  gained  every  thing,  and, 
though  defeated,  could  still  maintain  the  war.  On 
the  side  of  the  Romans,  every  thing  depended  on  the 
bravery  of  a  few:  this  Cssar  had  ofleu  before  the 
battle  represented  to  his  o£Bcers  and  soldiers,  and  they 
now  repeated  it  to  one  another.  They  were  ani- 
mated by  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  fought  with  such  determined  resolution^ 
that  neither  the  art  nor  efforts  of  the  Alexandrians, 
nor  the  multitude  of  their  ships  and  boats,  could  any 
ways  avail  them.  In  this  action  the  Romans  sustained 
not  the  loss  of  one  vessel :  but  two  Alexandrian  galleys, 
one  of  five  benches  of  oars,  and  another  of  two,  with 
9II  the  soldiers  and  mariners  on  board,  were  taken, 
apd  three  others  were  sunk.  The  rest  fled  towards 
the  town,  and  took  shelter  under  the  mole  and  forts, 
whither  the  Romans  could  not  pursue  them. 

Hfrt.*  Cassar,todeprivetheenemy  of  thisresource,  resolved 

to  make  himselfmafiteronce  more  of  the  mole  and  the 
island,  which  had  been  retaken  by  the  Egyptians,  while 
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he  was  employed  in  the  more  necessary  works  within    "'"?,*' 

the  town.  For  theexecutionofthis  design,  he  put  into     70s. 

boats  and  small  vessels  ten  cohorts,  a  select  body  of  _5'*''^ 


light-armed  infantry,  and  such  of  the  Gallic  cavalry  as  4oeth  W 
bethought  most  proper  for  his  purpose,  and  sent  them 
against  the  island.  He  himself,  at  the  same  time,  to 
cause  s  diversion,  attacked  it  on  the  other  side  with  his 
fleet.  The  attack  was  brisk,  and  the  Pharians  defended 
themselves  at  first  with  vigour. '  They  annoyed  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  tops  oftheir  houses,  and  gallantly  main- 
tained their  ground  along  the  shore ;  which  was  in  most 
parts  steep  and  craggy,  and  which,  in  theplaces  of  easier 
access,  was  skilfully  defended  by  small  boats  properly 
stationed  for  the  purpose.  But  when,  after  examining 
the  approaches  and  shallows,  a  few  of  the  Romans  had 
found  means  to  land,  they  were  followed  with  so  much 
expedition  by  others,  that  the  Pharians,  abandoning 
their  ships  and  coast,  fled  into  the  town.  There  they 
might  easily  have  defended  themselves ;  for  the  build- 
ings were  very  high,  and  joined  together  so  as  to  form 
a  strong  wall,  and  the  Romans  had  neither  ladders  nor 
any  other  instruments  for  assault:  but  such  was  their 
consternation,  that  they  dared  not  to  engage  from  a 
height  of  thirty  feet ;  and,  throwing  themselves  from 
the  mole  into  the  sea,  they  endeavoured  to  gain  Alex- 
andria, though  above  800  paces  distant.  Many  were 
slain, and 600were  made  prisoners  in  this  fight.  Cssar 
gave  the  plunder  of  the  place  to  the  soldiers,  and  demo- 
lished all  the  houses.  The  castle,  however,  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge  next  the  island,  he  fortified,  and  placed  a 
garrison  in  it.  The  other' castle,  which  was  next  the 
town,  was  much  the  strongest,  and  was  still  held  by  the 
Alexandrians.  This  he  attacked  the  next  day ;  because, 
by  getting  possession  of  both  forts,  he  would  be  entirely 
master  of  the  port,  and  would  be  able  to  prevent  any 
sudden  incursions.  By  means  of  the  arrows  and  darts 
lanched  from  his  engines,  he  quickly  forced  the  gar- 
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Ymt  rf  rison  to  abandon  the  place  and  retire  into  the  town ; 
706.  ^  and,  having  landed  upon  the  mole  three  cohorts,  which 
^■'^■^  was  all  that  the  apot  could  well  contain,  he  disposed  the 
lo^cm-  rest  of  his  troops  in  his  ships  to  sustain  them.  Things 
being  in  this  forwardness,  he  ordered  the  arch  of  thd 
bridge  that  joined  the  mole  to  the  town,  and  through 
which  the  Alexandrians  used  to  send  their  fire>boats 
against  his  vessels,  to  be  entirely  stopped  up ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  began  to  raise  a  fortification  upon 
the  bridge.  The  Alexandrians,  however,  brought  all 
the  troops  they  could  out  of  the  town  before  this  forti- 
fication could  be  finished,  and  posted  them  in  an  open 
area  before  it;  and,  having  placed  also  a  number  of 
transports  all  along  the  mole,  they  began  to  attack  the 
Romans  by  lanching  their  javelins.  While  Ctesar, 
attentive  to  what  passed,  was  exhorting  and  directing 
his  troops,  a  number  of  rowers  and  mariners  ofbis  fleet, 
quitting  their  ships,  threw  themselves  upon  the  mole, 
partly  out  of  curiosity,  and  partly  to  have  some  share  in 
the  action.  At  first,  with  their  slings,  they  forced  the 
enemy's  ships  from  the  mole,  and  seemed  to  do  great 
service;  but,  soonafler,  when  afewofthe  Alexandnans, 
having  ventured  out  upon  the  mole,  attacked  them  in 
flank,  they  dedwith  precipitation.  The  Alexandrians, 
encouraged  by  this  success,  landed  in  greater  numbers, 
and  vigorously  pushed  the  Romans,  who  were  now  in 
great  confusion.  Those  that  were  in  the  galleys,  per- 
ceiving this,  removed  the  ladders,  and  put  off  fk'om  the 
mole  to  prevent  the  enemy's  boarding  them.  Hiethree 
cohorts,  who  were  fortifying  and  defending  the  bridge 
at  the  head  of  the  mole,  where  they  had  much  business 
upon  their  hands,  hearing  a  clamour  behind  them,  and 
seeing  the  general  rout  of  their  friends,  immediately 
interrupted  their  work :  and,  fearing  to  be  surrounded, 
and  precluded  from  a  retreat,  ran  with  all  speed  towards 
thegalleys.  Some,  getting  on  board  the  nearestvesselsi 
overloaded  and  sunk  them ;  others,  making  head  sgain^ 
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the  enemy,  and  uncertain  what  course  to  take,  were  ^??,*' 
cut  to  pieces :  a  few,  throwing  their  baoklers  over     joo. 
their  shoulders,  swam  to  the  ships  which  were  at  the  ^■^■*'- 
smallest  distance  from  them.     Cesar  endeaTOured  to  *)6thetiii. 
stop  his  men,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  defence  of  ^ 
the  works ;  but  finding  them  giving  ground  universallyj 
he  retrented  to  his  own  galley;  whither  such  a  multi< 
tude  followed  and  crowded  after  .him,  that  it  was  impose 
sible  to  work  her.     Foreseeing,  therefore,  what  must 
happen,  he  flung  himself  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  a 
ship  tbatlayatsomedistance.'Hence,despatcbing  boats 
to  succour  his  men,  hepreserveda  few.  His  own  galley 
perished,  with  all  that  was  on  board ;  and  he  lost  in  this 
action  400  legionarysoldier8,andsomewhat  above  that 
number  of  rowers  and  sailors.      The  Alexandrians 
Secured  the  fort  by  strong  works,  and  a  great  number 
of  engines ;  and  having  cleared  away  the  stones  with 
which  Cffisarhad  filled  up  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  they 
bad,  thereby,  a  free  passage  into  that  part  of  the  port 
where  Caesar's  fleet  lay. 

This  misfortune,  fer  from  discoun^ng  the  Romans, 
served  only  the  more  to  exasperate  them ;  and  they 
made  their  enemies  sensible  of  the  spirit  and  fury  that 
transported  them,  by  pushing  on  their  attacks  with 
greater  vigour;  insomuch  that  their  general  was  more 
employed  in  restraining  their  ardour  than  in  inciting 
them  to  action. 

The  Alexandrians,  whonow began  to  think  it  would 

I  Some  aodent  writen  have  findj  embelllibed  llila  Uorj,  and  H.  CrevleT  bu 
eitnetcd  from  them  whuiiDiMt  curious  in  their  KTeraltdei:  "  It  Ig  mnariuibk^ 

that,  having  alripped  offhii  coat  of  mail  (h[i  generaTi  cloak),  whidi  would  haTC 


heat  aa  incunibniiicc  (o  him  in  awtmnung,  Iw  drew  ll  after  bun  with  hi>  tcclb,  to 

Srevent  iu  faltine  into  the  enemy'a  haiidi ;  and,  a>  he  had  aoaie  papeta  in  hi)  lefl 
and,  he  conatHiUfheldit  above  inter,  at  the  lune  time  iwiminitig  nithtlier^ht, 


by  nhich  meant  the  papen  were  not  wetted-  Howeier,  hi*  «oat  of  armoni  hM 
from  hiin,  which  ptored  of  service  to  him;  for,  being  purple,  and  diftinguiahaUe 
by  (he  briglittKia  of  Its  colour,  it  austaiued  all  the  fury  of  the  enemy'i  abot,  U  the 
lame  time  that  Casar  laved  hiiiMtlf  without  being  obaerved  or  kuown.  TheAlex- 
uidrianB  took  it,  and  made  it  the  principal  amamentin  the  tioptay  the)' etceted  oD 
die  place  of  the  engagcDunt."  The  authorities  for  ihcK  puticulaN  are  Suetanlu, 
FI«uB,  Plutarch,  Applan,  and  Dio.  But  do  autboritiea  can  make  ooe  bdlere,  that 
r^nn  CKiied  bli  pnMnnpoo  the  tntrie  of  Alexandria,  orlnphtpging  tnlotboMa 
did  Dot  wet  them.     The  otbrr  cncutnatanoei  an  equally  abauid. 
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Vnr  or   be  of  great  service  to  them  to  have  their  king;  at  their 

706.     head,  sent  deputies  toCtesar,  beseeching  him  to  restore 

s.  c.  4B.  i^-^p  ^  them,  and  representing  it  as  the  only  means  to 

406*  eon.  bnng  sbout  an  accommodation.  Caesar,  perfectly  well 
acquainted  mith  the  false  and  perfidious  character  of 
the  Alexandrians,  was  not  to  he  imposed  upon  by  this 
plausible  pretext.  He  determined,  however,  to  comply 
with  their  demands,  being  sensible  that  the  whole 
hazard  was  to  them  and  their  king ;  for,  as  to  what  con- 
cerned himself,  if,  at  first,  he  thought  it  might  be  of 
service  to  him  to  detain  the  young  prince,  in  order  to 
prevent  arebellion ;  now  that  it  was  not  only  broken  out, 
but  had  been  obstinately  muntuned  for  several  months, 
such  a  prisoner  created  him  more  trouble  than  real  ad- 
vantage} and  he  perceived,  that  it  would  be  more  for 
his  honour  to  make  war  with  the  king  himself  than  with 
Arsinoe,  and  her  eunuch  Ganymed.  He  therefore, 
having  exhorted  Ptolemy  to  put  an  end  to  the  misfor- 
tunes  ofhis  country,  and  to  save  from  total  ruin  its  me- 
tropolis, tookhimbythe  hand  to  conduct  him  out  of  the 
palace.  The  young  prince,  who  was  already  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  entreated  Csesar  with  tears 
not  to  send  him  back ;  for  that  he  took  more  pleasure  in 
his  compat^than  in  the  possession  of  his  crown.  Csesar 
told  him,  that  if  such  were  his  real  sentiments,  they 
should  quickly  see  one  another  again.  Ptolemy  took 
his  leave,  and  had  no  sooner  regained  his  liberty  than 
he  carried  on  the  war  with  so  much  fierceness,  that  the 
tears  he  shed  at  parting  appeared  to  be  tears  of  joy. 
CEe8ar*s  officers  and  soldiers  were  highly  diverted  with 

bSaLi.  t'^®®^®"*;  imagining,  that,  through  his  easiness  of 
temper,  he  had  let  himself  be  duped  by  a  boy. 

Cssar,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Alexandrian  war,  had 
sent  Mithridates  ofPergamus,"  to  raise  troops  inSyna 
and  Cilicia.  This  general,  having  acquitted  himself  of 

>  Tbii  MilhridaM  wu  probably  ttw  iod  of  ATithridata,  kii^  of  Powdl  Hia 
oiaib«,iboDghnunied,wisraicof  themiitnnmrf'tlut  Booanh.  ThatiDgor 
Pmbu  (boBed  ■  tiDsulu  •Bsciion  (or  him,  g«Te  him  a  royal  educMiau.  and  foi 
nuoy  yeankcplbunMUioouit.aodinhiianDy. 
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the  commission  with  great  fidelity  and  expedition,  was    Vmi  or 

now  upon  the  borders  of  Egypt  with  a  nnmerous  army ;  7e& 
in  which  were  3000  Jews,  commanded  by  Antipater,  ^^**' 
father  of  Herod,  and  minister  of  Hircan,  king  of  Ju-  JJ^^ 
dea.  Mitbridates  took  Pelusium  by  storm  the  day  he 
arrived  before  it,  notwithstanding  Achillas  had  placeda 
strong  garrison  in  it,  as  it  was  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the 
Syrian  side.  The  shortest  way  from  Pelusium  to  Alex- 
andria was  to  keep  a  parallel  line  with  the  sea;  but  all 
the  country  is  bo  traversed  by  the  Nile  and  its  caaals, 
that  Mitbridates  found  the  march  equally  fatiguing  and 
hazardous.  This  obliged  him  to  march  up  the  river  as 
far  as  the  head  or  point  of  the  Delta,  a  province  of 
Egypt,  so  called  from  its  similitude  to  the  Greek  letter 
of  that  name.  There  the  Nile  divides  itself  into  two 
great  branches.  The  young  king,  understanding  that 
Mithridatesapproachedthisplace,andknowingbemust 
pass  the  river,  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops  against 
him  to  crush  him,  if  possible,  before  hia  junction  with 
Ciesar,  at  least  to  oppose  his  march.  Part  of  this  de- 
tachment, which  formed  the  van,  made  what  haste  they 
could  to  engage  him,  that  they  alone  might  have  all  the 
honour  of  the  victory :  but  Mitbridates  had  intrenched 
himself  with  great  care ;  and,  after  keeping  some  time 
upon  the  defensive,  he  sallied  oat  upon  them  from  all 
parts,  put  a  great  number  of  them  to  the  sword,  and 
dispersed  the  rest.  Caesar  and  the  king  of  Egypt  had 
both  information  of  this  event,  and  set  out  at  the  same 
time  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends :  the  king,  having 
a  shorter  cut,  and  the  advantage  of  the  river,  got  there 
first,  but  was  not  able  to  attempt  any  thing  before  Cie- 
sar's  arrival,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  joining  Mitbri- 
dates. The  Roman  general,  seeing  himself  now  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  by  an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  camp.. 

The  king  had  intrenched  himself  in  a  place  well  for-  Hirt  de 
tified  by  nature :  it  was  a  rising  ground,  surrounded  by 
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¥■>  wt  a  plaiD ;  and  three  of  its  aidea  nere  secured  by  difiereat 
^  ?o&  '  fences :  one  adjoined  to  the  Nile,  the  other  was  rteep, 
^^■*^  and  of  very  difficult  access,  and  the  third  waa  defended 
«N»di  COB-  by  a  morasB.  About  seven  miles  from  it  ran  a  narrow 
*"  river,  butwithvery  high  banks,  which  discharged  itself 

into  the  Nile:  and  as  it  lay  between  the  two  armies, 
Ptolemy  sent'all  his  cavalry  and  a  select  body  of  light- 
aimed  troops  to  prevent  Cssar  from  passing  it.  The 
l^onary  troops,  however,  found  means  to  get  over  by 
throwing  across  from  bank  to  bank  a  number  of  large 
trees,  and  some  German  cavalry  ventured  to  pass  it  by 
swimmingwheretbebankswerelowest.  Theseattacked 
the  detachment  from  Ptolemy's  camp,  and  with  such 
fury,  that  very  few  escaped  to  the  king  with  the  news  of 
his  enemy's  approach.  Caesar,  willinjg  to  strike  a  terror 
into  the  Alexandrians,  encamped  as  near  to  them  as 
possible ;  and  the  next  day  he  attacked  a  fort  which  lay 
at  a  small  distance,  and  which  Ptolemy  had  joined  to 
his  camp  by  a  line  of  communication.  He  employed  his 
whole  army  in  this  attack,  vrith  a  design  of  falling 
immediately  upon  the  camp  itself,  during  the  conster- 
nation and  disorder  which  the  loss  of  the  fort  would 
,  occasion.  The  Komans  accordingly  pursued  the  gar- 
rison of  the  fort  to  the  works  of  the  camp ;  and  these  they 
attempted  to  force  by  the  two  only  approaches  by  which 
it  seemed  possible  to  attack  them ;  the  one  by  the  plain, 
the  other  by  a  narrow  pass  between  the  camp  and  the 
Nile:  but  the  former  was  bravely  defended  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  their  best  troops ;'  and  the  latter  was  not 
only  prote(^»d  ii-om  the  rampart,  but  from  the  river, 
where  a  great  number  of  arcbers  and  slingers  made  a 
continual  dischai^e  from  the  ships  starioned  there. 
Caesar  observing,  that  though  his  troops  fought  with 
the  greatest  ardour,  yet  they  made  no  progress,  he 
ordered  a  few  cohorts,  under  the  command  of  Carsu- 
lenus,  a  brave  officer,  to  wheel  round  the  camp,  and  to 
climb  up  the  steepest  side  of  it,  which  he  perceived  to 
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be  unguarded ;  the  whole  army  having  crowded  to  the  ^7?^^ 
attacke,  or  giving  their  whole  attention  to  them.  Car-     7m. 

Bulenus,  having  executed  his  general's  orders,  soon , 

put  an  end  to  the  fight,  by  falling  down  upon  the  rear  Jj^^^ 

of  the  enemy.    The  Alexandrians  fled  on  all  sides  in 

the  greatest  consternation,  and,  endeavouring  to  escape 

to  the  ships  on  the  Nile,  threw  themselves  over  the 

rampart  on  that  side.  The  king,  during  the  confusion, 

got  on  shipboard,  but  the  vessel  was  overloaded  and 

sunk  by  the  multitudes  which  followed  him.     Such 

was  the  end  of  this  perfidious  prince.  Hia  body  was  5^t  ^g. 

afterward  found,  covered  with  mud,  and  known  by 

the  golden  cuirass,  which  it  was  customary  for  the 

Ptolemies  to  wear  in  battle. 

Cffisar  marched  immediately  to  Alexandria,  at  the  B^  ^ 
head  ofhiscavalry,  by  the  shortest  way,  confident  that 
the  inhabitants  and  troops,  left  in  the  town,  would  not 
dare  to  make  any  resistance.  On  his  approach  the 
whole  city  came  out  to  meet  him  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
pliants, preceded  by  all  tbeirpriests  with  thesac  red  sym- 
bols of  their  religion.  The  victorious  general  received 
their  submission  with  his  wonted  humanity,  and  rode 
triumphant  through  the  enemy's  works  into  his  own 
quarters. "  Thus,  Caesar,  in  a  few  months,  extricated 
himself  from  a  war,  in  which  all  manner  of  difficulties 
seem  to  have  been  combined  to  put  his  prudence,  cou- 
rage, vigilance,  and  activity,  to  the  test.  In  the  midst 
of  winter,  and  absolutely  unprepared,  and  in  want  of 
every  thing,  he  maintained  himself  at  land  and  sea, 
within  the  very  walls  and  port  of  an  artfiil  enemy, 
supplied  with  every  commodity,  and  who  brought 
against  him  a  disciplined  and  warlike  army,  four  times 
as  numerous  as  that  with  which  he  had  been  forced 
to  b^in  the  war. 

He  now  banished  Arsinoe  the  kingdom,  and  settled 

rt  bj  u)  old  maiUe  oloidsT,  dted  bfOratemi,  IiucripL  1. 1.  p.  133, 

ntavd  Alcsuidtn,  &  ai.  Ap.  ac37^  atUtiAf  irtikti, ucDramg  to 

bcUthof  JmiurroflhaJiiWTcn;  bat  ntluT  iboiit  th  middle  of 

lied  ao  hiwlnln,  kyMxe  muii. 
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YaMof   the  crown,  in  conformity  to  Auletes's  will,  upon  the 

706.     only  surviving  son  and  Cleopatra:  and  he  left  with 

^*^'^  them  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  to  support  their 

MMiBOD.  authority  over  subjects  who,  upon  his  account,  were 
greatly  disaffected  to  them.  It  seemed  also  for  the 
honour  and  intereot  of  the  people  of  Rome,  that  the 
Roman  forces  should  remain  there  to  protect  them, 
while  they  continued  faithful ;  and  to  check  them,  if 
they  should  fall  off  from  their  allegiance.  Suetonius 
tells  us,  that  what  deterred  Cssar  from  reducing  Egypt, 
at  this  time,  into  a  province  of  the  empire,  was,  that  he 
was  apprehensive,  lest  an  ambitious  governor,  master 
of  a  country  so  opulent,  and  of  such  difficult  access, 
should  be  tempted  to  revolt.  Others  ascribe  it  to  his 
love  for  Cleopatra,  who,  not  long  after  his  departure, 
was  delivered  of  a  sod  to  him,  whom  she  named  Ca^sario, 
and  whom  Ctesar  is  said  to  have  owned.  °  But,  what- 
ever passion  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  for  Cleo- 
jntra,  it  certainly  engaged  him  in  no  act  of  injustice, 
and  never  drew  his  attention  from  concerns  of  greater 
importance.  As  soon  as  a&irs  were  settled  in  Egypt, 
and  the  season  was  open  for  military  operations,  he  set 
out  by  land  for  Syria,  with  the  sixth  l^ion,  in  bis  way 
to  Pontus,  where  Phamaces,  king  of  the  Bosphoni^ 
during  the  Alexandrian  war,  had  made  a  great  pro- 
gress, and  was  likely  to  give  him  much  uneasiness.' 

ML  AJei.  T^^B  prince,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,- 
thought  he  had  a  fair  opportunity,  while  all  was  in  such 

°  So  Anlioj  gave  ont  >Aer  Ccm'i  deUh :  Ihougfa  Oppitu,  it  nwj  be  obaemed, 
dioD^t  il  votth  Ml  whili  to  wiiu  a  book  lo  cmfiiM  hii  tadOKiiy,  and  ta  pntTB 
that  Cnaaiio  vai  not  Caaat'i  child. 

r  "  Clcopatn'f  channa  (nyi  M.  Cnrni)  mnit  hare  been  tst; bewitching,  nnce 
the;  lud  the  power  to  retard  Caiar'i  activity.  After  having  am&iwdhiiiudf  nine 
moniha  in  Aleiandria,  during  which  time  the  whole  buuDen  of  Rome  and  Italy 
WH  atattaod,  and  whereby  (be  lanqoiabed  party  R]iiiidiiHaDal«Mtinnigth,aiid 
become  formidable  in  Africa,  Cesar,  miCead  ofquitiing  Egypt,  with  all  expedtlioo, 
to  go  where  honour  and  the  aAirt  of  ilaie  required  hii  weaaice,  abandoDcd  hhD- 
■elf  lo  pleanire,  and  passed  whole  nlghii  in  feaiti  and  otha  debaucheiiti  wiUi 
Cleopatra;  and  at  laatwt  oat  with  hn  to  make  a  tour  round  the  ctniniiy.  Thiy 
went  on  boardathtp  richly  oroameDted,  and  took  their  coune  up  the  Nile,  aUCDdol 
by  4m}  thmK  Canr'i  design  wu  to  have  gone  to  Bihlopu,  bat  be  wo  pn- 
nnted  by  hiiainiT,  irttobegan  to  dlilika  hi*  pmoeedii^."  Suetoofai^  Appian, 
'"*  '^-  —    cited  ID  oaoSnn  tfaeae  pMtknkn ;  but  ooc  ha*  oeaakn  fir  a  vay 


and  Dio,  ais  dted  id  oooSnn  tfaeae  pMtknkn;  but  iii__ 
mall  ihaie  of  powtnUan  to  penah*  DiMT  faDpnbabiHqr. 
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confuMOD,  and  the  Romans  employed  in  their  mutual  ^'^.j*^ 
destruction,  to  reconquer  tbe  dominions  of  his  ances-     766. 

tors.    He  b^i;an  by  taking  Phanegoria,  which  Pompey ^ 

had  declared  free:  he  next  subdued  Colchis;  t**^  ^"- iJS^T^ 
tering  Pontus,  he  made  himself  master  of  Sinope,  the 
ancient  residence  of  its  kings.  E^ted  by  this  success, 
henadseizedupont^e  Lesser  Armenia,  which  belonged 
to  Deiotanis,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Cappadocia,  the 
kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes.  Deiotanu  found  affairs  in 
this  situation,  on  his  return  from  Pharsalia ;  and  had 
recourse  fo  Domitius  Calvinus,  whom  Cssar  bad  ap- 
pointed commander  in  those  parts.  Domitiuswasvery 
sensible  that  tbe  republicwas  not  less  interested  in  this 
war  than  Deiotanis  and  Ariobarztuies,  and  that  it  was 
dishonourable  to  the  Roman  people,  to  Cnsar,  and  to 
himself,  to  suffer  the  dominions  of  their  friends  and 
allies  to  be  invaded  by  a  foreign  prince :  he  therefore 
sent  ambassadors  to  Phamaces,  and  required  of  him, 
"to  withdraw  immediatelyout  of  Armenia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  and  no  longer  to  insult  the  mi^ty  of  the  Roman 
republic."  At  the  same  time,  to  give  more  weight  to 
his  embassy,  he  assembled  what  troops  he  could,  and 
ordered  them  to  rendezvous  at  Comana.  Of  the  three 
legions  which  Cffisar  had  left  with  him,  he  had  sent  two 
to  Egypt,  one  by  sea,  the  other  wUh  Mithridates :  the 
thirty.sixth  alone  remained  with  him.  He  received, 
however,  two  legions  from  Deiotanis,  and  one  had  been 
lately  raised  in  Pontus .  These  four  legions,  with  seme 
Cilictan  recruits,  and  SOO  horse,  made  up  his  whole 
array.  Phamaces  made  answer,  "  that  he  had  quitted 
Cappadocia,  and  that  the  Lesser  Armenia  was  his  own 
by  the  right  of  inheritance ;  but  that  he  would  submit  to 
the  decision  of  Cfesar."  Domitius,  who  understood  that 
he  hadJefl  Cappadocia  for  no  other  reason  than  because, 
Armenia  lying  contiguous  to  his  kingdom,  he  could 
mwe  easily  defend  it,  sent  him  word,  that  he  had  no 
btfterright  to  Armenia  than  to  Caj^docia,  and  that  he 

VOL,  T.  H  R 
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must  renounce  acquiations  to  which  his  sward  aloue 
liad  entitled  him.  FharoEces  endesvoured  in  vain  to 
I  amufe  him  widi  a  negotiation,  and  by  sending  dejnUies 
-  after  d^mties  with  presents.  The  Roman  general  ad> 
ranced  to  Nicopolisi  and  a  battle  ensued.  In  this  battle 
Deiotanis'a  two  legionfi  gare  ground  on  the  first  onset, 
the  legion  raised  in  Pontus  was  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  legion  alote  of  Fompey'a  veterans,  after  sustaining 
the  whole  shock  of  the  action,  retreated  in  good  order 
with  the  loss  of  only  250  men.  Domitius,  assembling 
his  scattered  soldiers  as  well  aa  he  could,  retired  as  6r 
as  Ama  i  while  the  king  entered  Pontus  as  conqueror, 
and  committed  all  kinds  of  eaormities.  Affldrs  were 
is  this  situaticm,  when  C«sar  left  Egypt. 

On  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  received  advice  from  all 
ha&dn,  that  ererythingwas  in  confusion  atRmne;  that 
the  contests  of  the  tribunes  produced  daily  seditions; 
that  the  offioerskept  up  DO  disc^ineamoi^  the  0ol<}iei^ 
and  that  his  presence  was  necessary  to  ^e  the  laws 
their  proper  authority.  However,  he  thought  it  ns- 
eessary  first  to  regulsie  the  affiurs  of  the  eastern  pco- 
viDces,  and  take  vengeance  on  Phsmaees.  The  kings 
and  petty  princes  in  and  about  Syria  came  from  every 
sideto  wait  on  him,  and  wms  graciously  received.  He 
oonfinned  Hircan  ia  the  lugh-priesthood  of  the  Jews, 
noiwidistaiidingtbesolloitationsof  Ajitigaaus,  son  to 
AriatohuluB ;  and  gave  him  leave  to  build  the  walU  of 
Jerusalem,  which  Ponpey  had  ordered  to  be  pulled 
down  ihelikewisesuppwtedAntipater in  the  command 
he  had  for  a  long  time  exercised  in  Judea,  under  Hir* 
can's  name ;  which  greatly  streogthened  the  authority 
(^thatprince.  From  Syria,  where  he  left  the  command 
in  the  hands  of  Seztus  Oeaar,  a  young  relaticm,  he 
sailed  for  Cilicia:  and  having  convened  the  states  of 
that  province  in  Tarsus,  and  s^tled  it8a£Qur8,hesetottt 
with  the  greatest  expedition  towards  Pontus.  At  Co* 
mana  he  conferred  the  priesthood  of  Belloaa  oh  LjcQ* 
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ijrnia,  who  clniaed  it  in  r  _ 
ceatora,  and,  according  to  Appian,  dispossessed  Arche-  tog. 
Uus,  the  SOD  of  him  whom  Potupey  had  invested  with  ^•^■*^ 
thatdignity.  OnhisapproachingthefnRitieraofQallo-  Mstiicon. 
grscia,  he  was  met  by  Deiotanii,  who  had  not  out;  * 
divested  himself  of  all  mai^s  of  royalty,  bathad  taken 
that  of  a  suppliant  "to  beg  forgiveness  for  having  as- 
sisted Fompey,  ata  timewhenCsesoi' could  give  him  no 
protection;  urging  that  it  was  his  business  to  obey  the 
governors  who  were  present,  withmit  fK-etending  to 
judgeofthedisputesoftheRomanpec^le."  Cie88r,who 
was  well  acquainted  with  what  seal  and  spirit  he  had 
Krved  against  him,  aftersome  reproaches,  and  refuting 
his  excuses,  restored  him  his  royal  habit,  and  com- 
manded him  to  join  him  with  all  his  oavalryand  troops. 
Phamaces  observed  the  same  conduct  with  Oesar  as 
with  Domitius :  he  pretended  to  sue  for  peaee,  but  was 
fully  resolved  to  push  tfaewar.  Casar  saw  through  his 
design :  and  though  bis  army  was  very  incon»derable, 
both  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  hia  troops,  con- 
sisting only  of  the  sixth  I^ion  (now  reduced  to  1000 
men)  and  the  remains  of  Domitius'sarmy,  he  resolved 
to  give  battle.  He  advanced  there&re  within  five  miles 
of  the  enemy.  The  country  where  the  king  was  «»■ 
camped  was  filled  with  hills,  separated  from  each  other 
by  deep  valleys :  and,  opposite  to  that  eminenee  whcie 
Phamaces  haid  intrenched  himself,  was  another  at  the 
distance  only  of  one  mile,  and  there  Oesar  intended  to 
pitch  his  camp.  With  this  design,  having  ordered  his 
men  to  prepare  every  thing  necessary  for  throwing  up  a 
rampart,  he  set  out  in  the  night  to  take  poiseanoa  of  it. 
Phamaces  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  him  there,  at 
snurising,  employed  in  malting  his  fortifications,  and 
immediately  took  the  resolution  to  attack  him.  The 
approach  was  so  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  that  Cffi< 
sar  concluded  the  king's  intention  was  no  other  than  to 
retard  his  wwks  by  keeping  a  great  nuniber  of  his  men 
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Yoiof  under  arma;  uid,  showing  therefore  his  first  line  in 
7efl;  order  of  battle,  he  commanded  therestoftheannjr  ttt 
^*^**-  go  on  with  the  wM-kg,  But  the  king,  encouraged  by 
4Mdi  on-  ftvourable  omens,  and  by  reflecting  that  in  this  very 
*"  ^'  plaee  Triarius  had  been  overcome  by  hisfather  Mithri- 
dates,  and  having  conceived  an  utter  ctuitempt  for  so 
tmall  an  army,  made  up,  for  the  mostpart,  of  troops  he 
had  already  defeated  in  the  field,  had  determined  upon 
a  battle,  and  to  that  end  began  to  cross  the  valley.  Cae- 
sar laughed  at  his  foolish  attempt  in  crowding  his  amy 
into  so  narrow  a  place,  where  no  gei^ral  in  his  right 
senses  would  haveentered;  and  didnot  think  of  callk^ 
his  soldiers  from  their  worit.  But,  seeiag  him  push  on 
and  ascend  the  hill,  he  found  himself  c^Iiged,  to  his 
great  a8toni!^ment,topo6thisarmy  in  order  to  receive 
him.  Anattacksosuddcn  and  nnexpectedcaused  some 
disorder  at  first,  which  waa  increased  by  the  chariots 
arraedwith  scythes,  which,  sent  beforetheenemy's first 
line,  fell  in  with  Cesar's  ranks  before  they  were  quite 
formed:  butthemultitude  of  dart8,whic^werelauncbed 
against  them,  soon  put  a  stop  to  their  career.  The 
army,  which  followed  them  close,  b^an  the  battle  by  a 
shout  i  and  the  eng^ement  was  sharp  and  long.  At 
hst  the  Romans,  by  the  advantage  of  their  situation, 
repulsed  the  assailants :  the  victory  began  in  the  right 
wingtwheretheveterans  of thesixth  legion  were  posted ; 
•nd.  the  troops  in  the  centre  and  intheleft  winggaining 
Boona  like  superiority,  the  whole  army  of  Phamaces 
was  driven  precipitately  down  the  hill.  In  the  6ight 
great  numbers  were  slain  and  crushed  by  their  own 
troops,  and  those  who  escaped  were  obliged  to  throw 
away  their  anus,  so  that,  having  crossed  the  valley,  and 
got  to  the  opposite  ascent,  they  could  not  face  about,- 
norderiveany  benefit  from  theadvantageoftheground. 
TheRomanspursued  them,  and  withoutallowing  them 
to  rally,  attacked  and  took  their  camp.  It  was  during 
this  attack  that  Phamaces  made  his  escape.    Almost 
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his  whole  iroiy  was  destroyed  or  made  prisoaers.    It  ^^^ 
is  reported  by  Appiao,  that  Cssar,  astonished  at  the      jml 

ease  with  which  he  gained  this  victory,  cried  out: 

*'  Happy  Pompey  I  such  then  are  the  enemies  by  whose  J^^S^ 
defeat  you  acquired  the  surname  of  Great :"  and  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Rome,  giving  an  account 
of  this  action,  he  described  the  rapidity  of  bis  conquest 
in  these  three  words,  Vent,  vidi,  viet ;  "  I  came,  I  saw, 
I  conquered.'*^  And,  when  he  triumphed  afterward 
on  this  occasion,  he  caused  a  tablet  to  be  carried  in  the 
procession,  with  these  very  words  inscribed  in  capitals. 
Hirtius  tells  us,  that  no  victory  ever  gave  him  more 
joy,  as  he,  at  one  blow,  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture,  put 
an  end  to  a  dangerous  war,  which  he  was  afraid  would 
detain  him  a  long  time  from  Rome,  where  his  presence 
was  necessary.  Phamaces,  having  retired  to  Sinope, 
was  pursued  thither  by  Domittus,  who  forced  him  to 
leave  the  country.  In  the  Bosphorus,  Asandar,  wboH 
he  had  lefl  regent  of  his  kingdom,  bad  revolted  and 
set  up  for  himself,  during  the  expedition  into  Pontus; 
80  that,  when  the  fugitive  king  returned  home,  he 
found  a  rebel  in  a  condition  to  dispute  with  him  the 
possession.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Phamaces  lost 
his  life.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  parricide  son  of 
the  great  Mithridates. 

During  the  war  in  Egypt  and  in  Pontus,  Greeceand  Hfrt.  d« 
Illyricum  had  been  pacified  by  Calenus  and  Vatinius. 
The  firstmade himself  masterof all  Peloponnesus  with- 
out much  difficulty.  In  Illyricum  the  stni^le.was 
greater.  Cxsar,  upon  his  expedition  against  Pompey, 
had  left  Q.  Cornificius  to  command  in  that  province 
with  two  legions,  and  this  lieutenant  had  kept  the  bar- 
barians in  subjection.     After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 

t  "  Rei  PbMTiacei  Dugii  duovdia  ooatra  fiducU,  quam  viitutii  hub,  infeKv 
in  Cappidodam  igmine  ruebat :  >ed  huDC  Cbmi  aggnnus,  udo,  ec,  uI  lie  Hx- 
crim,  Doo  tou  pr^io,  obtdrit ;  mon  fulmiiia,  qaoduno  eodemque momeoto le. 
nit,  percuuit,  (buont.  Ncc  Tuia  dc  le  pntdicatia  eat  Ckuiu,  uU  vJcnim  boti 
wm  nw,  quwn  tinim."    Flat.  L  4.  c.  3. 03.  Dukn.  p.  096. 
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Vtwof  Cssar  being  informed  that  many  of  the  vanquished 
706.  party  had  fled  that  way,  and  that  Octavius  had  brought 
"•"•^  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  upon  the  coast,  he  Bent 
4(MHh  ton-  orders  to  Gabinius,  who  was  then  in  Italy,  to  march 
with  the  new-raised  legions  tothesuecourofCornificius. 
Gabinius,iinaginingthattheproTincewasbettcrBtocked 
with  provisions  than  it  really  was,  and  depending  on  the 
terror  impresstid  upon  the  inhabitants  by  Cttsar'a  late 
▼ictory,  marched  into  Illyricum  in  the  middle  ofwinter, 
and  not  finding  sufficient  subsistence  in  a  province 
already  exhausted,  andpartlyilt-alfected,he  was  obliged 
to  make  war  upon  the  inhabitants  for  provisions,  and  to 
besiege  them  in  their  strong  holds;  and  receiving,  on 
these  occasions,  many  checks,  he  was  brou^  into  such 
contempt,  that  the  people  of  the  country  ventured  to 
attack  him  upon  his  march  to  Salona,  and  kilted  SOOO 
onii3Soldier8,thirty-eightcentunon8,8ndfourtrtbunes. 
He  escaped  with  the  remainderto$aloaa,andc/ied  there 
of  a  disorder,  which  the  toil  ofawinter-campaign  and 
grief  had  occaaioned.  Octavius  entered  immediately 
into  an  alliance  with  the  barbarians,  and  would  soon 
have  reduced  the  whole  country,  if  Vatinius  had  not 
flown  to  its  assistance  with  the  same  spirit  he  had  fought 
Caesar's  battles  in  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  mob.  Nei- 
ther the  sickness  he  then  laboured  under,  northe hard- 
ships of  the  season,  stopped  him.  He  sent  to  Calenua 
for  a  squadron  of  galleys,  but,  these  not  commg  with 
that  despatch  the  affairs  of  Illyricum  required,  he  &at- 
ened  beaks  to  all  the  vessels  he  found  in  the  port  of 
Brundusium,  and  putting  on  board  the  veterans  whom 
Cssar  had  left  sick  in  those  parts,  and  who  had  since 
recovered,  he  sailed  with  this  stout  fleet  in  quest-of 
Octavius.  He  found  him  before  Epidaurus,  which  he 
was  besieging  both  by  sea  and  land.  Octavius  imme- 
diately raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  Tauris,  whither 
Vatinius,  having  joined  to  his  army  the  garrison  of 
the  place,  followed  him.   The  Pompeian  admiral,  in- 
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B^o*MB  P"""^'  '** ""  controversies  of  moment,  and  settling  the 
70&  limits  and  juriadictions  of  the  several  kings,  tetrarchs, 
^■^■^  and  states.  Mithridates  of  Fei^mas  was  appointed  to 
f!uuip"^  succeed  Fhamaces  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphonis, 
and  the  tetrarchate  of  Gallo<^neda  was  added  to  t^ 
churned  now  hj  Mithridatea,  in  right  of  inhentance, 
though  it  had  been  possessed  for  some  years  by  Deio- 
tarus.  Cicero  tells  us  that  Csesar  had  a  particuhtr 
hatred  to  this  prince,  that  he  also  exacted  lai^  sums 
of  money  from  him,  and  deprived  him  of  Armeniat 
bestowing  it  on  Ariobarzanes.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
account  for  his  severity  to  Deiotarus.  This  prince 
had  been  remarkable  for  his  zeal  for  Pompey,  and  by 
this  means  had  obtained  several  unjust  grants  from 
the  senate.  Cesar  stayed  nowhere  longer  than  the 
necessity  of  hisaffiiirs  required,  and  making  the  greatest 
despatch,  arrived  in  Italy  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, much  sooner  than  was  expected. 
-  Cicero,  whu  had  been,  in  a  manner,  a  prisoner  at 
Brundusium  ever  since  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and 
lived  there  in  perpetual  uneasiness,'  upon  the  first  no.' 

MiddL  '"CIcno  no  aooiKiraninKd  to  Ttily  duahcbi^uitoKSeet,  dut  he  had  been 

p.  127-  too  hutf  in  coming  home  before  the  oar wu determined,  and  withoul  mn j  InriUIian 

fnnn  the emqaeriH' ;  and,  inatimeofthatgeiKnlliGanoe,  )uid  mutm  to ipprehend 
wme  ituult  Iram  thewldien,  if  be  Teniur«lloa|ipc*iiD  public  irith  hii  luttmand 
laurel :  and  yet  to  ilmp  them  would  be  a  diminuliDn  of  tnat  honour  ohidi  he  had 
mmiid  taaa  the  Rooibd  people,  and  ihe  adamiladgmeiit  of  a  powet  mtpthar  V 
thelavi;  hecmdemned  Mmidf,  therefore,  for  not  condnuing  abroad,  ioMiiDeaxi- 
Tenienlplaceofretinmtnt,  till  be  lud  been  mcfor,  or  liaagtvatbrttaKttlei. 
(Ad  Ail  11.  S.  and  9-)  What  nre  him  tbe  greater  reason  to  receit  of  tha  «c^ 
'vMamoMgelhatherrtdTed  nom  Antony,  whogoiemediI)inC*«i'aah*eDce; 
^dwiih  iheiamecburliahapirlt.  vitbabich  beKauldhBVehddhimbefbnhtltalf 
against  hi>  will,  leeined  nov  diipowd  to  drive  him  out  of  il ;  for  he  Mat  him  the 
copj  of  a  letter  fnm  Cnar,  in  which  Caoc  lignlBed,  tbat  b*  lad  beanl  thu  Cub 
and  Metellua  were  al  poroe,  and  appealed  openijF  there,  whkh  niighl  occaaion  hkimi 
diMarbanee;  wbereftnbeitrletljeoiaiMd.tbatinneilKMldbeiitfi'endtocaoieta 
lutlj  without  B  special  lioeoce  innn  Eliiiiwlf.  Xatoaj,  tberefoie,  deiiied  Clean  to 
eicuiehim,  aince  he  could  not  help  obeying  Cv*ar'a  commaDda;  but  Cicero  tent 
L.  Lamia  to  aiauie  him,  that  CnaBc  had  ordered  Dobbdl*  to  BiiiE  to  Un  M  fotDB 
to  Itdyaa  toonaa  hepliwed;  and  ibat  became  upon  the authontj  of  DolabelU'i 
latter.  So  that  ABIonf,  in  the  edict  whii^lwpubUahed  toadnde  the PomfciBas 
from  Ital  J,  eicepled  Cicero  by  name ;  which  added  alill  to  hii  mortiflCBtioii ;  nocc 
all  hii  doire  waa  to  be  connired  at  only,  or  tadtly  permiiltd,  vithoal  befi^  pen- 
■OMlly  diiiingubhed  fioni  tbe  rtBI  of  hia  party."   (Ad  Alt.  II.  70 

"  lie  had  aeversl  other  fn^erancet  oFa  domeilic  kind,  whidi  coneurrcd  tiao  to 
-imke him  unhappy;  hiafanthaQuintiia,  witfaUaHDiaftartbcireac^thBiiPhar- 
Mlia,  followed  Cnat  into  Alia,  to  obuin  their  pardon  from  him  in  petHHi:  aod 
<JuiIi[at,in(irder  tomakehiaown  peace  the  mon  eadly,  raalnd  to  throw  all  <be 
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tice  of  bis  landing  at  Tarenluni,  set  out  od  focAtomeet    v«rbr 
hiiD.    Ciesar  no  sooner  saw  him  than  he  alighted,  ran      706. 
to  embrace  bim,  at^  walked  with  him  alone,  conversing  ,^^*'', 
very  lamiliarly  for  sereral  furlongs.  *o6A  nm. 

On  his  MTiyal  at  Rome,  he  found  the  city  in  the  ^^  *>. 
greatest  femi«it.  He  had  been  created  dictator,  after- 
the  battle  of  Pbatsalia,  for  the  following  year ;  and 
Antony,  as  his  master  of  horse,  had  governed  in  his  ab- 
sence. Dolabella  had  got  into  the  tribunate,  which  he 
was  no  sooiier  invested  with  than  he  revived  the  laws 

bIiineDpimh>lbn>tbec;uid,G>  ihit  purpa«e,iiudcltlIicn)b}cctor>lIhl*I«tler« 
tnd  apeaclKa  to  Cmmt't  firioid*,  to  nil  M  Un  Ih  a  mmaa  ib«  nat  inhnigBi. 
Cicero  ■■•  informed  of  ihii  from  all  quulen,uid  thst  joungQuinlui,  who  wu  Mnt 
before  (owaidi  Cawr,  bad  nad  an  oradm  to  hk  fttoda,  wfakll  h«  bad  pitpaced 
Id  >peU  ID  him  aguost  bia  uncle."   (Ad  Att.  ll.S— 10.)   MiddLp.  128. 

"  But  irtnt  gave  bim  the  greateil  nneaiiiieu  m*  10  be  held  Mfll  In  foipetwe,  in' MlddL 
what  touched  him  thanuatHilf,  the  can  of  bli  own  (detfiand  of  Coaar^di^th  p.  137. 
■ition  towirdi  him ;  for,  thoueh  ill  CsMu'ifricndausDredblm  not  onlf  of  pardon, 
batof  ill  kind  of  EtTODi,  yn  be  had  leotTed  no  iMimaika  of  kiDdnen  tram  Cmmb 
himieir.  To  HUM  his  miail  in  ihii  Tapeet,>aine  of  bia  Aicnda  at  Bofoe  MniriTed,  lb.  p.  142, 
loaind  blm  ■  letter  in  Cmu's  nanie,  dated  the  fHb  of  Febniarr,  from  Alexaadria, 
eocouraoing  him  to  lajaiide  all  gloomjapprehouiMta,  and  expecterarjt  thing  that 
waaWnHandftiftidlyftonihSmj  built  gave  him  little  i>«tls&ction,«iheiuipected 
what  he  aAervaril  found  to  be  tme,  that  it  na  tomi  bj  Baltiila  Mid  Opplaa  on 
purpose  to  laiae  his  spirit*,  uid  adminittei  lome  little  comfon  to  him.  AUhifae- 
Ctamii,  however,  conflrmed  to  him  the  report  of  Cbhi'i  elenxticy  and  modmtloB, 
and  hit  granliug  pudon wiibout eiception  to  oUwboaaked  it;  and  vithtqardto 
hhnKir,  CaaaiKnl  Quhimi*>TiruletiC  letter*  10  Balbui,  with  orden  to  ihow  theml 
tTrhim|*npmTtfnfhiiHndrMai,»ndrtiililrrtnftiiintiin'trfnrft1ji  BatCieero'*pre. 
Knt  despondeucy,  which  interpreted  every  thing  by  his  lean,  made  him  aiupect 
Caaai  the  mon,  fo*  reAiaing  gnca  to  bow  ;  a*  if  (Mh  a  clematiey  moat  iwedi  bt 
affected,  and  hi*  lerengedefeind  only  to  a  aeaaon  more  eoBVenient :  and,  ai  to  hif 
brothet'i  letter*,  be  itocied  that  Cnr  did  not  Kmd  than  to  Italy,  becauae  be  son. 
mkka  bli  prawot  miieiT  and  abject  coodttiDn  the  nun  Dotth 


1.16,17-30.22.) 


demued  tlielD,  but  10  mkka  bli  praatot  mueiT  an 

rfoui  and  decpicable  to  every  body."    (Ad  Att.  .... 

'■He  bad  fiuii  alaolVoiD  another  qiutter :  CaMr**  etMmiea  had  gnall^  itrcogth*  lb.  p.  14dt 
eoed  ihemiKlvn  in  Afiicti,and  it  waa  reported,  that  they  would  bring  into  Italy  a 
powerfal  army  before  C»iar  ctuld  return  from  Alexandriai  Cicsro,  in  thia  ciae, 
waaaureiobelieaitdaaadeaertet:  for  while  C»iai  looked  upon  all  men  aa  friend*, 
who  did  not  act  aaainsl  him.  and  pardoned  even  enemies  who  submitted  to  hi* 
powet.ii  waaade^iedlaw,  on  the othe^  aide,  to  conaider  all  a*  mamiea  who  were  ' 

not  aciuallj  in  ihcir  camp  ;  lo  that  Cicero  bad  DOihing  now  to  wish,  either  foe  ' 

himaeU' or  the  rnuliUe,  bn^  Id  the  bit  place,  a  peaoe,  of  iriilch  he  badtdBaoBla 
hopes ;  or  el*e  that  Coaar  might  conquer ;  whoee  victory  waa  like  to  piove  the 

- -      leofdletwo."    (AdAtt.ll.ftl2.  IB.) 

■       -  -      ■      ,h«wa«i 

,    _  lithe  fuller.  , 

aad  iiffdtj,  and  hade  hira  ni«mg  hi*  baoa*  and  ityle  of  emperor  a*  beAva. 
Cmai'i  mind  (add*  Dr.  Middlcton)  waa  too  neat  to  listen  lo  the  talei  of  the 
brother  and  luphew  fwhicb,  however,  contdit^  a  great  deal  ot  truth],  aod,  ln> 
stead  of  approving  their  treachery,  teems  to  have  granted  them  their  paidou  lui 
Cicero'a  account,  lathar  than  ihdr  own :  lo  that  QuiDtu*,  upon  the  tnil  of  Cb* 
■ai'a  uclination,  be^mptcaailly  to  diange  hi*  note, and  to  coogratnlMe  w)lh  hk 
brolher  on  Cnar'a  auction  and  esteem  fur  him."  (£p.  Fam.  14.33.  Fro 
LIffr.aAdAtl.  11.23-1   Hiddlp.142. 
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"Vtttti  pn^wwd  the  year  befont  b^  Oelhu  fer  an  abolitiMi 
XM.  of  debtti  ud  to  exempt  tenants  irom  p^it^*  in  the 
^*^**'  preaeot  oonfusion,  any  rent  to  Ihdr  landlords.  We 
MSA  no.  are  told,  that  at  first  he  was  iavoored  by  Antony,  iriio 
found  this  prqjeet  very  suitable  to  his  own  circum- 
staneesi  but,  baring  discovered  an  iatri^e  betwera 
-  tuswifeADtoniaandtheyoungtribune^heputberaway, 
and  from  that  mommt  aided  with  Uie  senate  and  two 
of  the  tribunes  in  t^>posing  Dolabdia.  The  multitude 
ftTOured  the  sdieme;  the  tribune  was  obsttoate  in  the 
punuit  of  it;  and  in  the  absence  of  Antony,  who  was 
abided  to  make  a  tour  to  appease  the  mutiny  of  the  ve- 
teru)  legions,  the  disorder  became  extreme.  The  cre- 
ditors on  one  side,  and  the  debtors  on  the  other,  formed 
two  camps  in  the  city,  and  alternately  attacked  each 
otho*  with  fire  and  sword.  We  are  told  that  the  rea- 
tals,  not  thinking  themselves  safe  in  their  temple,  re- 
mored  from  thence  with  the  sacred  relics.  Antony 
upon  his  return  was  chained  by  die  senate  to  take  care 
the  republic  received  no  detriment.  Dc^abella  grew 
desperate;  and,  having  fixed  a  day  for  the  passing  bf 
his  laws,  he  barricaded  the  avnittes  to  the  forum, 
erected  woodoi  turrets  to  jHvvent  the  approach  of  any 
person  against  his  will,  and  made  such  dispowtions  as 
are  usual  where  a  siege  is  to  be  maintained;  Antony^ 
on  his  side,  brought  a  numbw  of  troops  to  the  Capitol, 
forced  the  barriers,  broke  to  pieces  the  tables  on  whi^ 
the  kws  were  inscribed,  and,  having  taken  some  of  the 
^0  ringleaders  of  this  sedition,  he  threw  tbem  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  Notwithstanding  this  exertion  of  dicta- 
torial and  despotic  power,  the  troubles  continued  till 
Cesar's  arrival.  He  did  not  think  fit  to  take  notice  of 
anything  done  in  his  absence  by  his  friends ;  but,  being 
dcurous  to  gain  the  afiection  of  the  sever^  parties,  r^;u<. 
lated  affitirs  as  much  as  possible  to  every  one's  satisfac- 
tion. He  refused  to  listen  to  the  clamours  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  demanded  the  abolition  propoaed  by  their 
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tribane,  telling  them,  that  he  was  w  miich  encutDbeteJ   Vttmt 
with  debts  as  any  one,  yet  had  no  design  of  deiraading     tm. 
his  creditors.  Howerer,  besides  the  mitigation  already   ^^^ 
granted  by  him,  he  farther  indulged  the  debtors  by  a  ^JJS^"" 
dischai^  of  all  arrears  since  the  commencement  of  the  ih.  i.  43. 
civil  war:  and,  with  regard  to  the  tenants,  be  eased  t^ 
poor  citizens  by  an  order,  importing  that  Jdl,  not  rent* 
ing  abore  3000  sesterces  annually  in  Rome,  should  ^bmitisi. 
be  exempted  from  payment  of  a  year's  rent,  and  of  ■ 
quarter's  only  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Q.  Fdfius  Calenus,)  Consuls  for  the  three  last 
P.  Vatinios,  J     months  of  the  year. 

Having  thus  settled  the  afiairs  of  the  city,  and  made 
Vatinius  and  Fufius  Calenus  consuls  for  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year,  he  caused  himself  to  be  created 
consul,  and  continued  in  the  dictatorship,  for  the  year 
following;  taking  for  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
andhismasteroftheborscM.Lepidus;  and  he  applied 
himself  to  raise  the  money  necessary  for  the  expedition  Dks  Lis. 
to  Africa,  where  the  prepress  of  the  Pompeians  called 
for  his  presence.  Dio  tells  us,  that  as  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  present  crowns  of  gold  and  erect  statues  to 
victorious  generals,  Csesar  received  under  this  pretence 
great  sums  from  the  corporations  in  Italy,  aad  at  the 
same  time  borrowed  of  them  still  greater.  But  the 
sale  of  the  estates  of  the  contrary  facdon  was  proba- 
bly his  chief  resource.  Pompey*s  estate,  houses,  and 
goods,  were  sold  at  this  time,  and  purchased  by  An< 
tony:  and  it  was  undoubtedly  one  way  of  recompensing 
a  great  number  of  his  followers  to  make  over  to  them 
the  effects  of  the  vanquished  at  an  under  rate.  P. 
Sylla,  as  well  as  Antony,  was  one  of  the  most  forward  Sdm.  ta 
and  eager  purchasers.  Appbn. 

When  every  thing  for  his  expedition  to  Africa  was  ^  *-^ 
ready,  a  violent  sediUon  bn^e  out  among  his  old  le- 
gions.  They  had  been  very  mutinous  ever  since  their 
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Ven  of    return  to  Ital^,  being  disappointed  id  not  receiving  ini< 

706.      DiediateljtherewardstliathRdbeenpromisedthein.and 

^^**-   which  they  had  so  highly  merited ;  and  when  they  pM-- 

MM  con.  ceived  thtt  Cesar  meant  to  emjdoy  them  again  in  a 
dangerous  war,  they  grew  furious.  Before  Cn8ar*8  re- 
turn, the  twelfth  legion  had  treated  their  officers  with 
contempt,  and  pelted  with  stones  such  of  them  as  had 
dared  to  remind  them  oftheir  duty:  and  nowthetenth, 
so  favoured  by  their  general,  and  so  much  attached  hi- 
therto to  his  person,  gave  the  signal  of  revolt,  and  was 
followed  by  the  others  in  Campania.  Cssar  sent  to 
theniSallust,wbomhehadlatelyappointedprfetor,and 
to  whom  he  destined  the  government  of  Africa,  with  in- 
structions to  let  them  know,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  put 
an  end  to  the  African  war,  besides  the  distributions  of 
laud  and  money  already  due  to  them,  he  would  add 

Aboresu  1000  deuarii  to  each  man  as  a  recompense  for  this  last 
campaign.  These  offers,  so  wide  of  the  soldiers*  expectm- 
tions,  greatly  exasperated  them.  Sallust  was  obliged 
to  save  himself  by  flight ;  and,  in  the  extremity  of  their 
resentment,  they  marched  to  Rome,  plundering  all  in 
theirway,aQdki)]edseveral  people  of  distinction.  Caesar, 
under  apprehensions  for  the  city,  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
shut,  and  sent  to  its  defence  what  troops  he  had  abtnit 
him :  but  when  he  heard  of  their  arrival,  and  that  they 
had  sat  down  in  the  Campus  Martins,  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  concerned  for  his  safety,  could  not  prevul 
with  him  to  defer  a  moment  going  in  person  to  speak 
with  them.  He  boldly  mounted  hia  tribunal,  and,  with 
a  menacing  tone  of  voice,  asked  the  soldiers,  "  What 
had  brought  them  thither,  and  what  they  wanted?" 
This  intrepid  and  imperious  behaviour  began  to  discon- 
cert  them :  they  were  ashamed  to  reproach  him  with 
having  delayed  their  promised  rewards,  but  represented 
that,  being  worn  out  by  fatigue,  and  weakened  by  the 
wounds  they  had  received  in  his  service,  they  were  in 
hopes  that  he  would  have  given  them  their  discbai^^ 
"I  give  it  you,"  replied  Caesar j  and,  after  a  short 
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silence, added,  "and, when  IshalthavetriumpliedWith  q^?*^. 
other  troops,  I  nevertheless  will  ful6l  my  engagements  7o«. 
withyou."  They  were  thunderatruckwiththesewords:  "■*'■** 
and  the  dictator  was  about  to  retire,  when  he  was  *^|*** 
stopped  by  the  officers  attending  him;  who  conjured 
him  to  treat  the  companions  of  his  victories  with  less 
coldness  and  severity.  He  consented  to  speak  to  them 
once  more,  and  began  by  addressing  them  with  theword 
quiritea,  citizens.  This  expression,  instead  of  that  of 
oMmilitones,  or  comrades,  which  he  commonly  used, 
quiteovercamethem,  and  brought  them  back  effectually 
to  their  duty.  They  interrupted  him,and  insisted  that 
they  were  still  his  soldiers,  and  begged  he  would  con- 
sider them  as  such,  offering  to  follow  him  into  Africa^ 
and  every  where  else.'  He  pardoned  them,  but. soon 
afler  took  the  first  occasion  to  punish  the  licentious  be- 
haviour and  the  rapines  of  some  of  the  officers.  C. 
Avienus,  a  military  tribune  of  the  tenth  legion,  when 
he  set  out  from  Sicily,  having  filled  a  ship  entirely  with 
hisownequipageand  servants,  Caesar  summoned  all  the 
military  tribunes  and  centurions  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal  the  nest  day,  and  addressed  them  in  these 
words:  "I  could  have  wished  that  those,  whose  inso- 
lence and  licentious  carriage  have  given  me  cause  of 
complaint,  had  been  capable^of  amendment,  and  of 
making  a  good  use  of  my  cleiQency.  But,  since  they 
know  not  how  to  keep  within  bounds,  I  shall  make  an 
example  of  them  according  to  the  law  of  arms,  that 
others  maybe  taught  a  better  conduct.  You,  C.  Avie- 
nus, when  you  were  in  Italy,  instigated  the  Roman 

r"'  Thli  CTBDt  bu  been  embelliahed  with  many  dRumaMnoei  vhldi'canDot  be 
trae.  Weuc  told,  dut  the  NildiaidMlMd  tobedMimBUd,iiid  tlul  Cmui*. 
fiati  them  ihst  hoiDur,  telling  than,  that  he  would  tieU  than  ■ecocdbu  ui  Ibcji 
detem,  and  break  themi  thai  he  oontiDaed  lofieilble  townda  the  tnih  lepon; 
vho,  not  bcmg  able  to  obtain  thali  pahliin,  felhnred  him  oT  tbtdr  owd  aecofd  and 
irithautoTdeii  into  Africa;  vhoe  Cnai  made  indeed  vtt  of  them,  but  emploTcd 
AcmalwayainhaiatdauitntmiriKiinoidcrtogetridorthftni  and  thai  aRo  the 
mr,  when  nturned  to  Italy,  hs  dqnived  the  few  that  remained  of  one-thiid  of 
tbdt  mmd  in  punlAnuat  of  Iheii  mntiay.  Dio,  L  42.  But  we  kc  that  in  dw 
butleofThapauaiaiidaftawaiduMuDda,  they  liid  the  place  of  boaoor  ai  uiual, 
in  the  fiiM  line  of  the  right  wing.  Suet,  in  Coa.  70. 
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YmcoT  loldiers  to  mutiny, Bgsinst  the  republic;  youhavebeeo 
7M,  guiltyofnpineiiithemiinicipBl towns;  andyoubare 
°-^**'  nerer  been  of  my  real  aerrice,  either  to  the  comaion> 
MiAoMk  wealth,  or  to  your^neral:  lastly,  in  place  of  soldien, 
you  have  crowded  the  tnuuporta  with  your  slaves  and 
baggage ;  so  that,  through  your  fault,  the  republic  fails 
in  troops,  which  at  this  time  are  not  only  useful,  but 
necessary.  For  all  these  reasous  I  br^  you  with 
ignominy,  and  order  you  to  leave  Africa  this  very  day. 
In  like  manner  I  break  you,  A.  Fonteius,  becauae  you 
have  behaved  yourself  as  a  seditious  officer,  and  as  a 
bad  citizen.  You,  T.  Salienus,  M.  Tiro,  C.  Clusinas, 
have  attained  the  rank  of  centurions,  through  my  in< 
dulgence,  and  not  through  your  own  merit ;  and»  since 
you  have  been  raised  to  that  rank,  hare  neither  shown 
bravery  in  war,  nor  good  conduct  in  peace.  Instead  of 
behaving  acotHrding  to  the  rules  of  modesty,  your  whait 
study  has  been  to  stir  up  the  soJdiers  against  your 
general.  I  therefore  think  you  unworthy  of  continuing 
centunons  in  my  army:  I  break  you,  and  order  you 
to  quit  Africa  as  soon  as  possible."  Having  concluded 
this  speech,  he  deliveredthemoverto  somecentanonst 
widi  orders  to  confine  them  separatelyon  board  a  ship^ 
allowing  each  of  them  but  (me  single  slave :  and  this 
•eeiDs  to  have  been  the  only  puoishment  he  inflicted 
OD  those  seditious  troops. 


END   OF   VOL.    V. 
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